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PREFACE 


The  first  volume  of  this  series  was  published  in  1844 ;  the  second 
in  1845  ;  and  the  third,  in  1848.  It  was  my  intention  that  this  fourth 
volume  should  be  ready  for  publication  in  1850.  To  my  personal 
acquaintances  I  need  not  mention  the  causes  which  have  so  long 
delayed  the  execution  of  my  purpose.  To  others,  a  detail  of  the  labors 
which  I  have  felt  under  obligation  to  perform,  and  of  the  trials,  i 
anxieties,  and  bereavements,  to  which  I  have  been  subjected,  would  be 
without  particular  interest.  Let  it  suffice  that  I  have  appropriated  to 
this  work  as  much  time  and  labor  as  appeared  to  be  consistent  with 
the  due  performance  of  other  imperative  duties ;  and  that  the  comple- 
tion of  the  volume  has  not  been  unnecessarily  postponed. 

Very  possibly  some  may  think  it  unnecessary  to  devote  a  whole 
volume  to  this  one  Epistle;  but  I  felt  unable  otherwise  to  do  even 
tolerable  justice  to  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  subjects  embraced 
in  it.  Long  as  the  Commentary  is,  some  portions  of  it  are  less  extended 
than  I  desired,  inasmuch  as  I  was  obliged  to  omit  much  which  I  had 
written,  in  order  to  keep  the  volume  within  reasonable  compass. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  I  have  executed  my  task,  I  only 
remark,  that  I  make  no  pretension  to  brilliancy  of  style  ;  and  if  I  did, 
I  might  reasonably  doubt  whether  a  commentary  were  a  proper  place 
for  its  display.  As  I  said  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume,  "  I  have 
attempted  to  express  the  truth  in  a  plain  and  distinct  manner,  so  that 
it  may  be  apprehended  by  all  classes  of  readers  ;  and  if  this  has  been 
accomplished,  my  object  thus  far  is  fully  attained." 

The  generous  commendation  accorded  to  my  former  labors  is  both 
gratifying  and  encouraging.  It  may  be  too  much  to  expect  that  the 
present  volume  will  find  equal  favor.  It  has  been  prepared  under  dis- 
advantages difficult  to  be  described,  yet  very  sensibly  realized.     With 
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all  its  imperfections,  however,  I  indulge  the  hope  that  it  may  not  be  an 
utterly  useless  labor  ;  but  that  it  may  contribute  somewhat  to  a  more 
full  appreciation  of  the  important  truths  unfolded  in  this  Epistle. 
With  such  hope  I  commend  it  to  all  lovers  of  truth,  and  especially  to 
that  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  with  which  I  have  been  oflBcially 
and  so  pleasantly  connected  during  more  than  a  third  part  of  a  century, 

LUCIUS  K  PAIGE. 
Cambbisge,  May,  1857. 
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EPISTLE    TO    THE    ROMANS. 


Concerning  the  authorship  of  this  Epistle  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
among  Christians.  It  is  universally  ascribed  to  Paul,  the  great  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles.  There  is  a  like  general  agreement  that  the  Epistle  was  written 
at  Corinth,  during  Paul's  visit  of  three  months  at  that  city,  noticed  in  Acts 
XX.  3,  about  A.  D.  57,  and  that  it  was  written  in  the  Greek  language. 
Although  the  Latin  was  the  mother  tongue  of  the  Romans,  yet  historians 
assert  that  the  Greek  was  understood  and  spoken  at  Rome  when  this  Epistle 
was  written.  Moreover,  it  was  designed  for  the  use  of  many  who  were  not 
natives  of  Rome,  and  to  whom  the  Greek  language  was  more  familiar  than 
the  Latin,  as  it  also  was  to  the  writer. 

The  church  at  Rome,  as  is  manifest  from  the  Epistle  itself,  was  composed 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Both  classes  had  brought  into  the  chui-ch  some  of  the 
peculiar  doctrines  which  they  had  believed  before  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. Hence  arose  differences  between  them,  in  regard  both  to  faith  and 
duty.  And  it  may  be  remarked,  that  most  of  the  erix)rs  which  at  any  time 
have  prevailed  in  the  Christian  church  had  their  origin  either  in  Gentile 
philosophy  or  in  Jewish  law  ;  —  a  law  which  the  gospel  abrogated,  and  a 
philosophy  which  it  branded  as  foolishness. 

To  induce  his  Roman  brethren  to  cast  aside  these  diflFerences,  and  to  unite 
in  the  simple  faith  of  the  gospel,  and  in  the  observance  of  its  precepts,  the 
Apostle  unfolds  and  illustrates  the  whole  Christian  system  of  fjiith  and  duty. 
A  brief  synopsis  of  that  system,  as  herein  developed,  may  not  improperly 
precede  a  more  particular  examination  in  detail.  After  a  salutation,  ch.  i. 
1 — 7,  and  an  expression  of  his  wish  to  visit  Rome,  ver.  8 — 15,  the  Apostle 
announces  his  theme,  namely,  the  necessity  and  the  nature  of  that  salvation 
which  is  revealed  in  the  gospel.  The  sinfulness  of  mankind  is  assumed,  as 
an  undeniable  fact.  It  is  then  declared  that  the  Gentiles,  guided  by  the  light 
of  nature,  had  utterly  failed  to  attain  deliverance  from  sin,  chap.  i.  16 — 32  ; 
and  that  the  Jews  had  been  equally  unsuccessful,  though  aided  by  a  revealed 
law,  chap.  ii.  1 — iii.  20.  Throughout  this  exposition  of  human  inability  to 
attain  full  deliverance  from  sinfulness,  the  fact  is  constantly  and  distinctly 
kept  in  sight,  that  the  uniform  and  certain  consequence  of  sin  is  misery,  both 
to  Jew  and  Gentile.  Hence  appears  the  importance  of  deliverance,  as  well  aa 
I* 
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the  necessity  of  a  higher  power  to  accomplish  it.  That  power,  he  alleges,  ia 
divine  grace,  manifested  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  made  eflBcacious  in  its  influence 
on  the  human  heart  through  the  medium  of  faith,  chap.  iii.  21 — iv.  25. 
Divine  grace  is  as  universal  as  sin  in  extent,  and  more  powerful  in  operation; 
because  it  overcomes  and  utterly  destroys  both  sin  and  all  its  painful  conse- 
quences, chap.  V.  This  display  of  grace,  however,  affords  no  encouragement 
to  a  continuance  in  transgression  ;  because  sin  always  occasions  misery  while 
it  endures,  and  because  gratitude  and  obedience  are  the  natural  result  of  a 
firm  faith  in  divine  grace,  chap.  vi.  The  utter  inefficacy  of  law,  and  the 
indispensable  necessity  and  entire  sufficiency  of  grace,  in  saving  men  fi'om 
sin,  are  exhibited  in  chap,  vii.,  viii.  In  accomplishing  the  work  of  salvation, 
God  pursues  his  own  method  ;  unfolding  his  purpose  to  such  persons,  and  in 
such  degrees,  as  is  consistent  with  the  due  execution  of  the  whole  design. 
He  injures  none,  although,  temporarily,  some  enjoy  greater  privileges  than 
others  ;  because  the  ultimate  highest  good  is  secured,  not  only  of  the  moral 
universe  in  general,  but  of  each  individual  in  particular,  chap,  ix.,  x.,  xi. 
Hence,  men  are  exhorted  to  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the  service  of  such  a 
gracious  Ruler,  and  to  obey  all  his  precepts,  chap,  xii.,  xiii. ;  and  especially 
are  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  brethren  exhorted  to  live  in  peace,  as  servants  of 
the  same  Master  ;  remembering  that  the  same  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  came 
for  the  glory  of  Israel  was  also  and  equally  commissioned  to  bestow  light 
and  salvation  on  the  Gentiles.  The  Jews  are  therefore  exhorted  to  strive  for 
enlargement  of  faith  ;  and  the  Gentiles  to  look  with  forbearance  on  the 
remaining  prejudices  and  weaknesses  of  the  Jews,  chap,  xiv.,  xv.  The  Epistle 
closes  with  salutations,  a  benediction,  and  a  doxology,  chap.  xvi. 
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CHAPTER*  I. 

JL  AUL,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ, 

1.  Paul.  Agreeably  to  an  ancient 
custom,  the  apostle  places  his  name  at 
the  commencement  of  his  epistle,  in- 
stead of  subscribing  it  at  the  end.  The 
same  form  of  address  frequently  occurs 
in  the  Old  Testament.  See  Ezra  i.  2  ; 
vii.  12  ;  Dan.  iv.  1.  Even  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  it  is  used  in  cases  of  peculiar 
importance  and  solemnity  ;  as  in  royal 
charters  or  proclamations,  and  in  official 
communications  from  one  branch  of  the 
Christian  church  to  another.  The  orig- 
inal Hebrew  name  of  this  apostle  was 
Saul  ;  which,  after  his  conversion,  he 
exchanged  for  the  Roman  name  Paulus, 
or,  in  its  English  form,  Paul.  See  note 
on  Acts  xiii.  9.  As  he  was  in  a  peculiar 
manner  an  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  it 
■was  fitting  that  he  should  use  his  Gen- 
tile rather  than  his  Hebrew  name,  in 
his  epistles  to  them  ;  and  such  was  his 
uniform  practice.  ^  A  servant.  The 
word  here  rendered  servant  indicates  a 
person  subject  to  the  authority  of 
another.  It  implies  a  master,  to  whom 
service  is  due.  Hence  it  is  sometimes 
used  to  express  the  condition  of  slavery, 
or  servile  bondage.  It  is  applied  also 
to  royal  courtii^rs,  and  officers  of  state, 
who  are  proud  to  be  styled  servants  or 
slaves  of  the  king.  The  prophets  are 
styled  the  servants  of  God.  Deuf. 
xxxiv.  5  ;  Jer.  xxv.  4  ;  Amos  iii.  7.  In 
like  manner,  the  apostles  are  called,  in 
the  New  Testament,  servants  of  Christ. 
John  xiii.  16  ;  xv.  20.  Our  Lord  ac- 
knowledged a  more  holy  and  tender 
relationslup  between  himself  and  his 
disciples  tlian  that  which  is  expressed 
by  the  words  master  and  servant.  He 
called  them  friends.  John  xv.  15. 
Yet  they  almost  uniformly  speak  of 
themselves  as  servants  ;  thus  acknowl- 
edging the  authority  of  their  Master, 
»nd  their  subjection  to  his  holy  law. 


called  to  be  an  apostle,  separated 
unto  the  gospel  of  God, 

2  (Which  he  had  promised  afore 


The  condition  indicated  by  the  epithet 
which  the  apostle  here  assumes  may 
be  high  or  low,  honorable  or  dishonor- 
able. To  be  the  servant  of  an  equal  is 
humiliating  ;  but  it  is  by  many  ac- 
counted honorable  to  be  the  servant  of 
a  king,  or  of  one  in  high  official  station. 
To  be  the  servant  of  God,  the  servant 
of  Christ,  the  servant  of  righteousness, 
is  man's  most  dignified  and  happy  con- 
dition ;  while  it  is  his  deepest  degrada- 
tion, and  most  miserable  estate,  to  be  the 
servant  of  sin.  IT  Of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
context  indicates  the  apostle's  intention, 
not  only  to  profess  his  subjection  to  the 
authority  of  his  Lord  and  Master,  but 
also  to  assert  his  special  appointment 
by  that  Master  to  a  particular  office  ; 
namely,  the  office  of  an  apostle,  a  chosen 
messenger,  who  might  speak  with 
authority,  in  his  Master's  name.  IT 
Called  to  be  an  apostle.  Or,  a  called 
apostle.  The  word  here  rendered  called 
"sometimes  has  the  sense  merely  of 
invited,  bidden.  Matt.  xx.  16  ;  xxii. 
14.  But,  in  the  writings  of  Paul,  it  is 
not  used  in  the  sense  merely  of  invited, 
but  always  in  the  sense  of  efficient  call- 
ing, as  we  say  ;  that  is,  it  means  not 
only  that  the  pert;on  designated  has 
been  invited  or  selected,  but  that  he  has 
accepted  the  invitation.  1  Cor.  i.  1,  2, 
24,"  &G.  —  Stuart.  Our  Lord,  while  he 
dwelt  in  the  flesh,  disclaimed  teaching 
and  acting  by  his  personal  independent 
authority  ;  he  appealed  to  a  greater 
than  himself,  whose  right  both  to  in- 
struct and  to  govern  could  not  be  dis- 
puted. John  v.  19,  30  ;  vi.  38,  39  ; 
vii.  16.  In  like  manner,  Paul  bespeaks 
attention  to  his  instructions,  and  asserts 
his  right  to  speak  with  authority,  by 
declaring  himself  to  be  a  called  or  ap- 
pointed apostle,  divinely  commissioned 
by  the  great  Head  of  the  church. 
(7) 
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by  his  prophets  in  the  holy  scrip- 

Apostle  literally  signifies  one  sent.  See 
note  on  Matt.  x.  2.  But  among  Chris- 
tians this  appellation  is  generally 
given  only  to  the  twelve,  who  were 
commissioned  and  sent  out  by  our  Lord, 
during  his  personal  ministry,  and  to 
Paul,  who  was  specially  called  and 
commissioned  by  the  same  Lord,  after 
his  resurrection  from  the  dead.  Acts 
ix.  1—6,  15  ;  xxvi.  15 — 18.  IT  Sepa- 
rated. Designated,  or  set  apart  from 
the  common  mass.  This  expression 
•was  familiar  to  the  Jews,  of  whom 
there  were  many  at  Rome,  who  were 
accustomed  to  speak  of  themselves  as  a 
peculiar  people,  separated  or  set  apart 
from  the  mass  of  mankind.  Some  sup- 
pose Paul  to  refer  particularly  to  the 
separation  mentioned  Acts  xiii.  2  ; 
"  the  Holy  Ghost  said,  Separate  me 
Barnabas  and  Saul,"  &g.  But  that 
separation  appears  to  have  been  to  a 
particular  part  of  apostolic  duty,  rather 
than  to  the  apostleship  itself.  More 
probably  the  reference  is  to  that  orig- 
inal separation  or  designation  to  this 
high  office,  which  is  indicated  in  Gal.  i. 
15,  10.  "The  meaning  is,  that  God, 
■who  foreknows  all  things,  did  set  him 
apart,  choose,  select  him  for  the  work 
of  the  gospel,  even  from  the  earliest 
period  of  his  life.  Gal.  i.  15.  So  it  is 
said  of  Jeremiah  that  he  was  set  apart, 
selected  for  the  prophetic  office  even 
before  he  was  formed  in  his  mother's 
■womb  ;  by  all  which  expressions  is 
meant,  that  God  knows  all  persons  and 
events  before  they  exist  or  take  place, 
and  that  he  has  a  definite  object  in  view 
which  he  intends  to  accomplish  by 
them."  —  Stuart.  IT  Unto  the  f/ospel  of 
God.  His  particular  duty  was  to  pro- 
claim the  gospel  of  God,  and  to  defend 
the  truth  against  all  gainsayers.  As 
his  Master  came  into  the  world  to 
"  bear  witness  unto  the  truth,"  John 
xviii.  37,  so  this  chosen  apostle  was 
appointed  to  perform  a  like  service,  in 
his  name  and  behalf.  Acts  xxvi.  10. 
"  The  gospel  is  said  to  be  God's,  because 
it  is  good  news  from  (iod  ;  than  which 
a  greater  commendation  of  the  gospel 
cannot  be  conceived." — Macknitjht.  Gos- 
])el  literally  signifies  good  news.  See 
note  on  Mark  i.  1.  Its  (jualifications  by 
the  .sacred  writers  serve  to  enforce  its 
literal  meaning,  and  to  signalize  it  as 


tures,) 


a  most  precious  gift  from  God  to  men. 
It  is  here  called  "  the  gospel  of  God  ;  '■• 
and  in  ver.  16,  "  the  gospel  of  Christ.'' 
It  is  also  denominated  "  the  gospel  of 
the  grace  of  God,"  Acts  xx.  24  ;  "the 
glorious  gospel  of  Christ,"  2  Cor.  iv.  4  ; 
"the  gospel  of  peace,"  Eph.  vi.  15; 
"  the  gospel  of  your  salvation,"  Eph. 
i.  13. 

2.  Which  he  had  promised  afore,  &c. 
The  gospel  or  good  news  concerning 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  had  been  pro- 
claimed by  the  prophets,  long  before  he 
appeared  on  earth  in  a  visible  form, 
The  apostle  here  refers  to  that  fact, 
parenthetically,  to  convince  his  Jewish 
brethren  at  Rome  that  he  did  not 
renounce  their  sacred  books  ;  that  the 
doctrine  taught  by  him  -was  not  incon- 
sistent with  previous  revelations  :  but 
that  he  taught  the  same  truths  in  a 
more  distinct  manner  ;  that  what  had 
formerly  been  revealed  in  a  shadowy 
form,  by  types  and  figures,  was  now 
made  manifest,  in  the  life,  instructions, 
miracles,  death,  and  resurrection,  of 
the  promised  Messiah.  The  Jews  all 
believed  that  the  prophets  foretold  the 
advent  of  the  Messiah.  The  apostle 
would  convince  them  that  Jesus  was 
that  personage.  To  the  same  effect,  he 
asserted,  in  jiresence  of  Agrippa,  that 
he  was  accused  and  brought  to  trial,  on 
account  of  the  hope  cberished  by  the 
fathers  ;  and  that  he  taught  "  none 
other  things  than  those  ■which  the 
prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should 
come."  Acts  xxvi.  7,  22.  The  predic- 
tions concerning  the  Messiah,  and  the 
blessings  of  his  reign,  are  found  from 
the  earliest  period  ;  even  in  connection 
with  the  first  recorded  human  trans- 
gression, Gen.  iii.  15.  They  became 
more  and  more  distinct  through  the 
long  lino  of  prophets.  To  one  of  these 
the  apostle  refers  with  much  emphasis. 
Gal.  iii.  8,  and  points  out  the  manner 
of  its  fulfilment  ;  and  that  these  predic- 
tions were  good  news  to  the  Gentiles  as 
well  as  to  the  Jews,  he  quotes  prophetic 
testimony,  ch.  xv.  8 — 13.  ^  By  his 
prophets.  From  the  earliest  ages,  God 
had  communicated  his  will  to  mankind 
by  his  prophets,  "  holy  men  of  God, 
who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost."  2  Pet.  i.  21  ;  lleb.  i.  1. 
The  predictions  thus  uttered  hftd  been 
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3  Concerning  his  Son  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  which  was  made  of  the 

recorded,  aud  were  held  in  reverence  by 
the  Jews.  IT  In  the  holy  scriptures. 
The  books,  or  writings,  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, in  which  the  divine  predictions 
were  recorded.  These  were  styled  Holy 
Scriptures,  because  they  were  believed 
to  have  been  written  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  therefore 
worthy  of  reverence.  This  phrase  is 
now  applied  to  the  New  Testament,  as 
well  as  to  the  Old  :  but  when  the  apostle 
wrote,  the  New  Testament,  as  a  book, 
or  a  collection  of  sacred  writings,  did 
not  exist  ;  the  reference  thei'cfore  is 
here  exclusively  to  the  Old  Testament. 
"  The  apostle  here  declares  that  he  was 
not  about  to  advance  anything  new. 
His  doctrines  were  in  accordance  with 
the  acknowledged  oracles  of  God. 
Though  they  might  appear  to  bo  new, 
yet  he  regarded  the  gospel  as  entirely 
consistent  with  all  that  had  been  de- 
clared in  the  Jewish  dispensation  ;  and 
not  only  consistent,  but  as  actually 
promised  there.  We  may  see  here 
the  reverence  which  Paul  showed  for 
the  Old  Test;\ment.  He  never  under- 
valued it.  He  never  regarded  it  as 
obsolete,  or  useless.  He  manifestly 
studied  it  ;  and  never  fell  into  the 
impious  opinion  that  the  Old  Testament 
is  of  little  value." —  Barnes.  Even  when 
contrasting  the  two  dispensations,  and 
exhibiting  the  superior  glory  and  value 
of  the  second,  on  account  of  its  greater 
definiteness  and  distinctness,  its  exhi- 
bition of  the  spirit  and  actual  substance 
of  the  truth,  he  nevertheless  admits 
that  the  old  dispensation  was  glorious, 
and  that  the  books  containing  its  reve- 
lation were  sacred.  2  Cor.  iii.  6 — 18. 
See  also  Gal.  iii.  19 — 25. 

3.  Concerning  his  Son  Jesiis  Christ  our 
Lord.  The  preceding  verse  is  paren- 
thetical, and  this  is  to  be  taken  in  im- 
mediate connection  with  ver.  1.  Paul 
was  "  separated  unto  the  gospel  of  God, 
concerning  his  Son  Jesus  Christ."  The 
great  theme  of  the  gospel  is  Jesus 
Christ,  his  character,  his  instructions, 
his  resurrection  and  ascensinn,  and  the 
blessings  he  was  commissioned  by  the 
Father  to  bestow  on  mankind.  As  all 
spiritual  blessings  are  to  be  communi- 
cated through  him.  Acts  iv.  12,  the 
good  news  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will 


seed    of  David  according  to   the 
flesh; 

toward  men,   life  from  the  dead,  and 
universal    and    endless    holiness,    may 
well    be  styled  the  gospel    concerning 
our    Lord    Jesus    Christ.     Hence    Paul 
declared   that    he   was    determined   to 
know   or   preach    nothing    among   his 
brethren,  "  save  Jesus  Christ  and  him 
crucified."   1  Cor.  ii.  2.     See  Col.  i.  1!>. 
IT    Which  was  made  of  the  seed  of  David. 
That  is,  who  by  birth  was  one  of  the 
posterity  of  David.     See  note  on  Matt. 
i.  1.     The  ancient  predictions  concern- 
ing the  Messiah  uniformly  pointed  to 
the  house  of  David,  as  that  from  which 
he  should  be  selected  ;  and  hence  the 
apostles  were  careful,  in  their  addresses 
to  Jews,  to  enforce  the  fact  that  this 
portion  of  prophecy  had  its  exact  ful- 
filment   in    Christ.     Moieover,    it    was 
well    understood,  by    the    enlightened 
heathen,  that  such  was  the  character 
of  the  Jewish  expectations,  and  such 
their    understanding    of    the    ancient 
predictions.     It   was  one   step  gained, 
towards     their    conversion,    therefore, 
that  they  should  perceive  the  fulfilment 
of   those    predictions.      IT   Accordinrj  to 
the  flesh.     That    is,    in   regard    to    his 
human  nature,  or,  in  regard  to  the  body 
prei)ared  for  him.     Heb.   ii.    16  ;  x.  5. 
The  word  here  rendered  flesh  is  used  in 
the  Scriptures  with  various  shades  of  sig- 
nification.    It  sometimes  denotes  liter- 
ally  the  flesh,    as    distinguished    from 
the  bones  and  other  parts  of  the  human 
frame  ;   sometimes,  the  whole  body,  or 
the  material  part  of  the  human  frame, 
as  distinguished  from  the  mental  and 
moral  faculties  ;   sometimes,  the  whole 
man,"  existing    in   a   mortal    state,    as 
distinguished  from  his  condition  in  the 
future    life.       In    this    latter    sense    it 
seems  to  be  used  here.    However  highly 
exalted  in  the  scale  of  being  our  Lord 
may  have  been,  it  is  the  clear  testimony 
of    the    Scriptures,    that,    during    his 
personal    ministry   on    the    earth,    he 
dwelt  in  a  human  body,  subject  to  the 
pains    aud    the    mortality    incident    to 
humanity.     In  this  respect,  namely,  in 
respect  to  his  body,  he  descended  from 
David,     agreeably    to    the    concurrent 
predictions    of    the    ancient    prophets. 
This  was  truly  an   honorable   descent, 
of  which  almost  any  Jew  might  well 
bo  proud.     Yet   neither  our  Lord  nor 
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4  And  declared  to  he  the  Son  of 
God  with  power,  according  to  the 


his  apostles  ever  alluded  to  this  fact 
as  in  itself  demanding  any  peculiar 
regard,  but  only  as  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy.  This  phraseology  denotes, 
very  evidently,  that,  in  some  other 
respect,  our  Lord  was  not  made  or  born 
of  the  seed  of  David,  or  was  not  to  be 
regarded  merely  as  one  of  his  posterity. 
In  regard  to  no  other  person  is  it  de- 
clared in  the  Scriptures  that  he  was 
born  of  any  particular  family  according 
to  the  flesh.  The  same  phrase  is  else- 
where used  to  denote  other  relationships 
or  conditions  ;  as  ch.  is.  3  ;  Eph.  vi. 
5  ;  Col.  iii.  22  ;  but  never  to  denote 
lineal  descent.  Its  use  here,  of  itself, 
is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  apostle 
did  not  regard  Jesus  as  a  descendant 
of  David,  in  regard  to  his  entire  per- 
sonality. But  he  does  not  leave  us  to 
infer  his  meaning.  He  states  it  dis- 
tinctly in  the  succeeding  verse. 

4.  Declared.  The  word  used  here  lit- 
erally denotes  conntituted  or  ordained. 
But,  as  it  conveys  the  sense  of  marking 
out,  designating,  or  fixing  by  limits, 
most  commentators  unite  in  opinion  that 
it  is  properly  translated  in  this  place. 
It  is  understood  to  mean  exhibited,  or 
demonstrated.  IT  The  Son  of  God. 
Paul  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
man,  as  is  evident  from  the  preceding 
verse  ;  see  also  1  Tim.  ii.  5  ;  but  he 
also  believed  that  he  was  more  than 
man.  He  believed  him  to  be  more  ex- 
alted in  the  scale  of  being  than  any 
other,  the  great  Source  of  all  exist- 
ence only  excepted.  And  this  he 
expresses  by  the  phrase  Son  of  God. 
In  all  his  epistles,  Paul  «is  uniform  in 
attributing  to  Jesus  a  character  and  a 
nature  far  superior  to  mere  humanity. 
He  describes  him  as  "  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God,  the  first-born  of  every 
creature,"  Col.  i.  15  ;  as  one  whom 
all  created  beings  should  acknowledge 
to  be  "  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father,"  Phil.  ii.  9—11  ;  as  exalted 
"  above  all  principality,  and  power, 
and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every 
name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this 
world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to 
come,"  Eph.  i.  21  ;  and  in  that  sub- 
lime description  of  the  result  of  Christ's 
minist.y,  tlie  utter  destruction  of  all 
kbtitiicles  to  universal  holiness  and  hap- 


Spirit  of  holiness,  by  the  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead  : 


piness,  and  the  cordial  and  cheerful 
subjection  of  all  souls  to  Him,  even  as 
he  also  is  subject  to  the  Father,  the 
apostle  uses  such  strong  language  in  de- 
picting the  exalted  nature  and  station 
of  our  Lord,  that  he  thinks  it  proper  to 
remind  us  that  there  is  one  Being 
superior  to  him.  1  Cor.  xv.  27.  Had  he 
supposed  there  were  any  other  excep- 
tions, we  might  expect  an  intimation  of 
it  ;  but  we  find  none.  The  natural  in- 
ference is  that,  while  Paul  believed 
that  Jesus  "  took  on  him  the  seed  of 
Abraham,"  and  in  this  respect  was 
"  made  like  unto  his  brethren,"  Heb. 
ii.  16,  17,  and  thus  "was  made  of  the 
seed  of  David,  according  to  the  flesh," 
verse  3,  yet  he  believed  also  that  he 
was,  in  other  respects,  so  far  superior  to 
man,  that  he  owed  subjection  only  to 
the  supreme  God.  IT  With  power. 
This  phrase  may  indicate  the  divine 
power  displayed  in  our  Lord's  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead  ;  but  it  is  generally, 
and  perhaps  more  accurately,  under- 
stood adverbially,  as  equivalent  to  the 
single  word  powerfully.  He  was  power- 
fully declared,  or  irrefragably  demon- 
strated, to  be  the  Son  of  God.  IT  According 
to  the  spirit  of  holiness.  The  same  Jesus 
who  "  was  made  of  the  seed  of  David 
according  to  the  flesh,"  was  demon- 
strated "  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  holiness."  His 
relationship  to  the  Father,  by  the  spirit, 
was,  at  the  least,  as  intimate  as  his 
relation  to  David,  by  the  flesh.  The 
purity  and  holiness  of  his  life,  his  devo- 
tion and  filial  submission  to  the  divine 
will,  as  plainly  indicated  his  relation- 
ship to  God,  as  his  hunger,  thirst,  and 
other  bodily  infirmities,  proved  his 
relationship  to  man.  "  The  design  is, 
doubtless,  to  speak  of  him  as  a  man, 
and  as  something  more  than  a  man  : 
he  was  one  thing  as  a  man  ;  he  was 
another  thing  in  his  other  nature.  In 
the  one,  he  was  of  David  ;  was  put  to 
death,  &o.  In  the  other,  he  was  of 
God  ;  he  was  manifested  to  be  such  ; 
ho  was  restored  to  the  elevation  which 
he  had  sustained  before  his  incarnation 
and  death.  John  xvii.  1 — •")  ;  Phil.  ii. 
2 — 11.  The  exi)ressioii,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  holiness,  d(je.s  not  indeed  of 
itself  imply  divinity.     It  denotes  that 
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5   By  "whom  we   have  received 
grac3  and   apostlcship   for   obudi- 

holy  and  more  exalted  nature  which  he 
possessed,    as    distinguished    from    the 
human.     What  that  is,  is  to  be  learned 
from  other  declarations.     This  expres- 
sion implies  simply  that  it  was  such  as 
to  make  proper  the  appellation,  the  Son 
of  (xod."  — Barnes.      IT  Bi/   the  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead.     This  was  the  croAvn- 
ing  evidence  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ, 
the   Son   of  God.     Various  testimonies 
had   previously  been    given.     The  cir- 
cumstances attending  his  birth,  Luke  ii. 
1 — 20  ;   the  heavenly  attestation  at  his 
baptism,    Matt.    iii.    13 — IT  ;    his    im- 
maculate purity  of  heart,  as  manifested 
in  his  conduct  ;   his  surpassing  wisdom, 
constraining      even      unbelievers      to 
acknowledge  that    "never   man    spake 
like     this    man,"   John    vii.    46  ;     the 
miraculous    power,    by    which    he   con- 
trolled the  elements,  gave  sight  to  the 
blind,  and  hearing  to  tiie  deaf,  healed 
the    sick,    and    even    raised    the    dead. 
Matt.    viii.    23 — 27  ;   Mark  x.  46 — 52  ; 
vii.  32 — 37  ;    Luke   viii.   41 — 56  ;    vii. 
11—16  ;  John  xi,  11—47  ;— all  these 
and   other  testimonies  clearly  indicated 
his  heavenly  origin  and  divine  mission. 
To  these  he  appealed  while  on  earth,  as 
of  such  convincing  character,  that  un- 
belief was  inexcusable.     John  x.  34 — 
38  ;    XV.    22—24.     Superadded    to    all 
these  testimonies  to  his  Sunship,  was  his 
resurrection    from  the    dead.     And  by 
this  display  of  divine  power  it  pleased  j 
the   Father   to  demonstrate  to  man,  be-  i 
yond  all  reasonable  doubt  or  cavil,  that 
Jesus  was  the   Christ,  the  Sim  of  God.  | 
To    this    proof  the    apostles  uniformly  | 
and  constantly  appealed,  as  conclusive. 
Acts   ii.  22—36  ;   iii.   13—16  ;   iv.  10  ;  I 
1  Cor.  XV.  1 — 28.     True,  it  is  sometimes  ! 
alleged  that  sundry  persons  were  raised  1 
from  the  dead  by  the  ancient  prophets,  I 
by  Jesus  himself,  and  by  his  apostles  ;  l 
and,  therefore,  that   sucli  a  resurrection  j 
cannot   prove    the    Messiahship  of  the  I 
person  raised.     To  this  allegation  there  i 
are   two   replies,  either  of  which  is  suf-  j 
ficient.     (1.)  There  is  no  evidence  that 
any  of  the   persons  referred   to,  except 
Jesus,  were  raised  to  immortality  ;  they 
were    mortal,   after    their    bodies    were 
reanimated,   and    again  went   down  to 
the  grave.     But  Jesus  returned  no  more 
to  the    place  of  corruption  ;    see    note 


ence  to  the  ftxith  among  all  nations 
for  his  name  : 

on  Acts  xiii.  34  ;  he  ascended  to  the 
glory  which  he  had  with  the  Father  be- 
fore the  world  was,  John  xvii.  5  ;  Acts  i. 
9 — 11  ;  and  thus  did  he  bring  life  and 
immortality  to  light,  being  in  this  im- 
portant sense  "the  first  fruits  of  them 
that  slept."  1  Cor.  xv.  2U— 23.  (2r) 
When  others  were  raised  to  temporary 
life,  the  miracle  was  apparently  per- 
formed, not  on  account  of  anything 
peculiar  in  the  character  of  its  subjects, 
but  rather  as  an  evidence  of  the  divine 
power  acting  through  the  agent,  and  as 
an  act  of  benevolence  to  the  bereaved 
and  afflicted.  Eut,  in  regard  to  cur 
Lord's  resurrection,  the  circumstances 
were  widely  diifcrent.  He  had  repeat- 
edly and  distinctly  declared  himself  to 
be  the  Son  of  (iod,  specially  commis- 
sioned to  perform  a  work  of  the  highest 
importance  :  namely,  to  seek  and  to 
save  the  lost.  He  uniformly  claimed 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  his  Father,  and 
to  act  by  His  authority  and  power.  He 
claimed,  indeed,  to  be  the  Father's  rep- 
resentative on  the  earth,  John  v.  36  ; 
vii.  16  ;  viii.  28  ;  x.  36  ;  and  in  other 
places,  too  numerous  to  specify.  He 
also  distinctly  foretold  his  own  resur- 
rection from  the  dead.  Is  it  for  one 
moment  to  be  supposed  that  God  would 
set  his  seal  to  a  gross  imposture  ?  That 
he  would  raise  from  the  dead  a  person 
who  had  made  such  high  pretensions, — 
blasphemous,  if  false,  —  unless  he  de- 
signed thereby  to  give  assurance  to  the 
World  that  those  pretensions  were  well 
founded,  and  that  the  pei'son  was  truly 
his  beloved  Son  ?  Whoever  admits  the 
fact  that  Jesus  was  raised  from  the 
dead,  must  necessarily  acknowledge  his 
divine  mission  and  authority,  and  re- 
cognize him  as  the  Son  of  God. 

5.  By  whom.  That  is,  by  Jesus 
Christ.  What  intervenes  between  the 
first  clause  of  verse  1  and  this  place 
may  be  regarded  as  a  parenthesis. 
Having  mentioned  the  name  of  Jesus, 
the  apostle  gives  a  brief  but  graphic 
description  of  his  character,  before  pro- 
ceeding with  his  main  subject.  This 
method  of  writing  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  Paul's  epistles.  A  remarkable 
instance  is  found  in  Eph.  iii.  2,  where  a 
parenthesis  commences  which  extends 
through  the  whole  chapter,  the  subject 
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being  resumed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next.  The  principal  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  writings  of  'this 
apostle,  2  Pet.  iii.  16,  arises  from  this 
peculiarity  in  his  style.  Much  care  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  accurately  be- 
tween his  main  theme  and  that  which  is 
hiserted  by  way  of  parenthesis,  having 
a  close  relation,  indeed,  to  the  theme, 
but  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  part  of  it. 
He  professes  here  to  have  received  grace 
from  the  same  Lord  who  had  called  him 
to  the  apostleship,  and  whose  servant 
he  was.  The  manner  of  his  calling  is 
described  in  his  noble  address  to  King 
Agrippa,  Acts  xxvi.  12 — 18.  He  "was 
not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vis- 
ion ;  "  but,  without  conferring  with 
flesh  and  blood,  or  asking  instruction  or 
permission  from  men,  he  proceeded  im- 
mediately to  proclaim  the  glorious 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  Gal.  i.  11 — 19. 
IT  Grace  and  apostleship.  "  That  is,  the 
grace  or  favor  of  apostleship.  See  Gal. 
ii.  *J  ;  Eph.  iii.  2,  where  the  apostolic 
office  is  styled  grace.  Or,  if  grace  and 
apostleship  are  taken  separately,  apos- 
tleship may  signify  the  office,  and  grace 
the  supernatural  endowments  bestowed 
on  Paul,  to  fit  him  for  that  office."  — 
MackniylU.  IT  For  obedience  to  the  faith. 
Obedience  according  to  faith,  or  result- 
ing from  faith.  The  great  object  of  his 
mission  was  to  convert  men  from  sin  to 
holiness  ;  to  inspire  in  them  a  lively 
faith  in  God,  resulting  in  a  cheerful 
obedience  to  his  laws.  No  faith  is  truly 
profitable,  unless  it  work  by  love  and 
purify  the  heart.  Acts  xv.  t)  ;  Gal.  v. 
6  ;  James  ii.  lU,  20.  In  other  words, 
faith  should  embrace  th«  character  of 
God  in  such  a  lovely  and  benignant 
aspect  as  to  excite  the  most  fervent 
gratitude  and  trust  of  the  soul.  The 
natural  fruit  of  such  faith  is  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  service  of  sin,  and  a 
cheerful  obedience  to  the  divine  com- 
mandments. This  was  the  effect  pro- 
duced in  Paul  ;  he  humbly  and  earnestly 
inquired,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  tliou  have 
me  to  do?"  Acts  ix.  (i.  And  this  effect 
be  desired  to  produce  in  others  by 
making  them  partakers  of  tlie  same 
faith.  ^\  Among  (ill  notions.  His  apos- 
tleship was  not  limited  to  the  .lows,  nor 
to  any  select  jxirtion  of  mankind.  Ho 
was  made  "  a  debtor  both  to  the  Greeks 


and  to  the  barbarians  ;  both  to  the 
wise  and  to  the  unwise."  Verse  14.  Our 
Lord,  before  his  ascension,  commanded 
his  apostles  to  go  and  teach  all  nations  ; 
to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.  Matt,  xxviii. 
19  ;  Mark  xvi.  15.  This  command 
seems  at  first  to  have  been  very  im- 
perfectly understood.  The  apostles  con- 
fined their  ministry  to  Judea  ;  and 
when  Peter,  instructed  by  a  miraculous 
vision,  ventured  to  preach  the  gospel 
among  the  Gentiles,  his  brethren  called 
him  to  a  strict  account :  nor  were  they 
satisfied  until  they  were  convinced  that 
God  had  actually  bestowed  on  the  Gen- 
tiles the  same  spiritual  gift  as  on  them- 
selves. Acts  xi.  1 — 18.  But  in  the  case 
of  Paul  there  was  no  misunderstanding 
nor  hesitation.  He  understood  his  com- 
mission to  be  unlimited  in  extent. 
Indeed,  he  regarded  the  Gentiles  as  his 
special  charge.  The  Jews  already  had 
the  ministry  of  the  other  apostles,  and 
were  not  in  great  need  of  his  services. 
But  the  Gentiles  were  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd  ;  and  to  their  service  he 
devoted  his  life  and  all  his  powers. 
The  fact  that  his  commission  extended 
to  Gentiles  as  well  as  to  Jews  is  dis- 
tinctly and  very  properly  announced  at 
the  commencement  of  this  epistle  to  a 
distant  church,  composed  in  part  of 
Gentiles,  few  of  whom  he  had  ever 
seen.  IT  For  his  name.  Or,  on  account 
of  his  name  ;  that  is,  the  name,  or  the 
person,  or  the  character,  of  Jesus  Christ. 
It  was  the  object  of  Paul's  ministry  to 
convince  men  that  Jesus  was  truly  tlie 
Son  of  God,  so  tliat  through  faith  in 
his  gospel  they  might  love  and  obey  the 
Father.  The  meaning  of  this  whole 
verse  seems  to  be  substantially  embraced 
in  the  paraphrase  by  Macktiight  : 
"  From  whom,  since  his  resurrection,  I 
have  received  miraculous  powers  and 
apostleship,  in  order  that  through  my 
preaching  him  as  the  Son  of  God,  the 
obedience  of  faith  may  be  given  to 
him,  among  all  the  Gentiles,  on  account 
of  his  being  the  Son  of  God." 

6.  Among  whom.  That  is,  among 
those  who  were  embraced  in  the  apos- 
tolic commission.  He  had  a  right,  and 
it  was  his  duty,  to  address  tliem,  be- 
cause they  were  among  the  number  to 
whom  he  was  commanded  to  testify  coa 
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7  Toall  that  be  in  Rome,  beloved  of  God,  called  to  he  saints:  Grace 


cerning  the  Son  of  God.  Not  only 
were  they  included  in  his  commission, 
but  they  had  been  made  obedient 
througli  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  ;  for 
it  is  manifest  that  this  epistle  was  par- 
ticularly addressed  to  a  church  of  Chris- 
tian believers.  Hence,  some  are  inclined 
to  interpret  the  words  in  this  more 
limited  sense.  Either  construction  is 
consistent  with  the  general  scope  of  the 
address.  IT  The  called  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Tliat  is,  Christians.  See  note  on  ver.  1. 
The  brethren  at  Rome  had  heard  the 
gospel,  and  believed.  They  acknowl- 
edged Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and 
were  therefore  Christians.  Doubtless 
they  were  far  from  being  perfect.  They 
were  still  under  the  influence  of  many 
errors,  both  in  faith  and  in  practice  ; 
for  the  apostle  labors  to  correct  both,  in 
this  epistle.  Nevertheless,  he  acknowl- 
edges them  as  Christians,  and  styles 
them  the  called  of  Jesus  Christ. 

7.  To  all  that  be  at  Rome.  The  ad- 
dress is  not  confined  to  Romans,  or  the 
permanent  inhabitants  of  Rome  ;  but 
it  includes  also  all  Christians  who  might 
be  present  at  its  reception.  Rome,  as  a 
nation,  was  then  the  mistress  of  the 
world  ;  and  Rome,  as  a  city,  was  the 
centre  of  attraction,  where  were  gath- 
ered the  representatives  of  all  nations. 
Hence  it  was  at  once  an  important  sta- 
tion for  a  church,  whose  influence  might 
be  felt  to  the  remotest  borders  of  the 
civilized  world,  through  those  visitors 
who  there  became  acquainted  with  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  and  also  the  central 
Doint  where  representatives  of  the  most 
distant  churches  were  accustomed  to 
Congregate.  To  all,  therefore,  whom 
bis  message  might  reach,  whether  Gen- 
tile or  Jew,  whether  Greek  or  barbarian, 
bond  or  free,  the  apostle  extends  his 
Christian  salutation.  IT  Beloved  of  God. 
All  men,  without  exception,  are  beloved 
of  God  ;  for  he  is  the  Father  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh,  and  loves  his  chil- 
dren with  a  more  pure  and  fervent  alfec- 
tion  than  was  ever  cherished  by  an 
earthly  parent.  Yet  there  is  a  peculiar 
sense  in  which  Christians  are  beloved 
of  God.  They  more  fully  realize  his 
love  ;  they  enjoy  an  assurance  of  his 
approbation  ;  they  strive  to  mould  their 
spirits  into  the  fashion  of  his  spirit,  by 
obedience  to  his  commandments,  and 
2 


thus  experience  a  degree  of  peace  and 
joy  to  which  the  ungodly  is  a  stranger. 
In  this  peculiar  sense,  the  phrase,  be- 
loved of  God,  should  be  here  understood. 
Nevertheless,  it  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  love  of  God  towards  his 
children  precedes  their  love  towards 
him  ;  that  the  mission  of  Christ  was 
the  fruit  of  divine  love  ;  that  the  only 
sufiicient  reason  why  we  should  love 
God  is,  that  he  first  loved  us,  1  John 
iv.  10,  19  ;  that  the  only  sufiicient  rea- 
son why  we  should  trust  in  him,  and 
surrender  ourselves  wholly  to  his  dis- 
posal, in  choice  as  well  as  in  fact,  is, 
that  he  is  good  unto  all,  and  his  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works.  So  that, 
in  order  to  a  true  convex'sion,  or  in  order 
to  become  true  Christians,  and  thus  to 
experience  that  peculiar  sense  of  the  di- 
vine love  which  is  here  indicated,  we  must 
first  believe  in  that  universal,  unbound- 
ed love  of  the  Father,  which  extends  to 
all  the  children  of  his  creation,  even 
while  they  remain  ignorant  of  him,  or 
enemies  to  him,  and  which  consults  and 
secures  their  permanent  good.  Convince 
a  man  of  that  love,  and  the  first  step  is 
taken  to  his  conversion.  Without  this, 
all  his  obedience  is  that  of  a  slave, 
dreading  the  lash  ;  not  of  an  atfection- 
ate  child,  rejoicing  and  trusting  in  his 
Father's  love.  In  short,  we  must  con- 
fide in  God's  universal  love  before  we 
can  realize  what  may  not  very  improper- 
ly be  styled  his  special  love.  This  point 
is  stated  and  fully  illustrated  in  chapter 
V.  of  this  epistle.  IT  Grace  to  you  and 
peace.  A  phrase  here  importing  gener- 
ally all  the  blessings  of  the  gospel. 
"In  the  apostolic  benedictions,  grace 
signifies  the  influences  and  fruits  of  the 
spirit,  the  favor  and  protection  of  God, 
the  pardon  of  sin,  the  enjoyment  of  eter- 
nal life.  All  which  are  called  grace,  be- 
cause they  are  gratuitously  bestowed  by 
God." — Mackniglit.  Peace  is  opposed 
to  war  and  contention  ;  it  is  also  op- 
posed to  agitation  and  disquiet  of  what- 
ever kind.  In  this  sense,  the  sacred 
writers  declare  that  there  is  no  peace  to 
the  wicked  ;  but  that  great  peace  is  the 
portion  of  such  as  love  the  divine  law 
and  obey  it.  The  apostle  also  speaks 
of  "  tlie  peace  of  God,  which  passeth 
all  understanding,"  Phil.  iv.  7,  refer- 
ring, doubtless,  to  that  state  of  quiet 
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to  you,  and  peace  from  God  our  Father,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 


trust  and  childlike  confidence  in  the  di- 
vine care  and  affection,  which  he  else- 
where expresses  in  the  declaration  that 
"  being  justilied  by  faith,  we  have  peace 
with  God,  through  our  Lnrd  Jesus 
Christ."  Ch.  v.  1.  This  kind  of  peace 
is  wholly  inconsistent  with  a  slavish 
fear  of  Cxod.  He  must  not  be  regarded 
as  a  stern  and  vindictive  being,  ready 
to  intiict  torment  ;  but  he  must  be  recog- 
nized as  the  Father  and  unchangeable 
friend  of  his  children,  the  giver  of  all 
blessings,  if  the  believer  would  enjoy 
peace.  "  Fear  hath  torment,"  1  John 
iv.  18  ;  and  such  torment  is  destructive 
of  peace.  To  the  same  effect,  our  Lord 
addressed  his  disciples  :  "  Peace  I  leave 
with  you,  my  peace  I  give  unto  you  ; 
not  as  the  world  giveth,  give  I  unto 
you.  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled, 
neither  let  it  be  afraid."  John  xiv. 
27.  Such  is  the  apostolic  benediction 
which,  with  slight  variations  of  phrase- 
ology, is  found  in  all  the  epistles  of 
Paul.  And  therein  he  adhered  strictly 
to  the  spirit  of  the  command  given  by 
Jesus  to  his  apostles,  when  he  sent  them 
forth  to  preach  the  gospel  of  peace. 
See  note  on  Luke  x.  5.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  terrify  them  by  representing 
God  as  a  sovereign  from  whose  wrath 
they  must  fly  to  some  other  being  for 
shelter  ;  but  his  message  was  declara- 
tory of  the  divine  love,  and  productive 
of  peace  precisely  in  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  believer's  faith  in  it. 
To  this  characteristic  of  the  gospel  he 
refers,  ch.  xv.  13  :  "  Now  the  God  of 
hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace  in 
believing,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope, 
through  the  power  of  th(?  Holy  Ghost." 
Would  that  all  professetl  ambassadors 
for  Chri.st  might  equally  conform  to 
tlieir  Master's  instruction,  and  exhibit 
his  spirit  !  IT  From  God  (mr  Father,  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  God  is  the  source 
of  all  blessings  ;  and  from  him  desccnd- 
eth  "  every  good  gift  and  ever}'  perfect 
gift."  Jas.  i.  17.  And  as  Jesus,  the 
iSon  of  God,  is  the  chosen  medium 
through  whom  these  blessings  are  com- 
municated, especially  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel,  wiiicli  are  here  particularly 
intended,  tliere  is  a  manifest  propriety 
in  joining  his  name  with  that  of  the 
l-'atlier.  The  messenger  is  here  joined 
witli  him  who  commissioned  him,  in  like 


manner  as  the  message  itself  is  so 
joined,  by  the  same  apostle.  Acts  xx. 
32  :  "And  now,  brethren,  I  commend 
you  to  God,  and  to  the  word  of  his 
grace,  which  is  able  to  build  you  up, 
and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  anmng 
all  them  which  are  sanctified."  What 
God  does  by  his  gospel,  or  the  word  of 
his  grace,  is  represented  as  done  by  that 
gospel.  And  the  blessings  which  he  be- 
stows through  his  Son  are,  in  like  man- 
ner, represented  as  bestowed  by  the 
Son.  Some  have  attempted  to  extort 
from  this  language  proof  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  ;  but  Clarke,  him- 
self a  Trinitarian,  is  much  more  judi- 
cious, and  expresses  what  is  certainly 
the  most  obvious  and  probable  mean- 
ing, thus:  "The  apostle  wishes  them 
all  the  blessings  which  can  flow  from 
God,  as  the  fountain  of  grace  ;  produc- 
ing in  them  all  the  happiness  which  a 
heart  filled  with  the  peace  of  God  can 
possess  ;  all  of  which  are  to  be  com- 
municated to  them  through  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ." 

Thus  ends  the  apostolic  salutation. 
It  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  the 
apostle  Paul.  It  gives  distinct  intima- 
tion of  what  may  be  expected,  as  we 
proceed  ;  not  only  as  to  the  subject  of 
discourse,  but  as  to  the  manner  of  treat- 
ing it.  The  great  theme  is  the  gospel 
of  grace,  revealed  through  the  Son  of 
God,  whose  testimony  was  fully  authen- 
ticated by  his  resurrection  from  the 
dead.  But,  in  the  development  of  this 
most  important  subject,  we  are  not  to 
expect  to  find  Paul  i)lodding  along  in  a 
uniform  and  monotonous  style  ;  pro- 
ceeding step  by  step  to  unfold  each  suc- 
cessive feature  by  the  rules  of  the 
schoolmen.  On  the  contrary,  we  shall 
find  him  often  apparently  so  excited  by 
his  theme,  that,  bursting  away  from  the 
trammels  of  logic,  he  kindles  into  a 
perfect  blaze  of  glory,  and  pours  forth 
the  emotions  of  his  soul  without  re- 
straint. Having  thus  given  vent  to  his 
rapturous  gratitude,  he  returns  to  his 
subject,  and  pursues  his  illustration  of 
it,  steadily  or  otherwise,  as  the  case  may 
be,  until  he  has  exhibited  all  its  feat- 
ures in  a  clear  light.  It  is,  pcriiaps, 
because  this  peculiarity  has  been  to  some 
extent  overlooked,  that  some  have  de- 
nied that  Paul  was  a  good  logician,  and 
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8  First,  I  thank  my  God  through 
Jesus  Christ  for  you  all,  that  your 


faith  is  spoken  of  throughout  the 
wliole  world. 


have  been  disposed  to  represent  his 
writings  as  highly  rhetorical.  It  would 
be  well  to  refrain  from  disparaging  the 
logical  powers  of  Paul,  until  the  ob- 
jector can  himself  frame  a  more  conclu- 
sive argument  than  some  which  occur  in 
this  epistle,  and  in  others  of  the  same 
writer.  Whoso  will  follow  the  apostle 
carefully  through  his  argument,  rightly 
distinguishing  between  what  is  strictly 
the  argument  and  what  is  interposed, 
parenthetically,  for  illustration,  or  as 
an  outburst  of  feeling,  will  find  that 
the  conclusion  fairly  and  inevitably  re- 
sults from  the  premises. 

8.  First.  That  is,  in  the  order  of 
time,  not  in  importance.  It  was  a 
conciUatory  declaration,  that  they  were 
so  far  advanced  in  knowledge  and 
grace  as  to  have  acquired  a  wide- 
spread commendation,  before  proceed- 
ing to  point  out  what  was  yet  lacking 
in  their  faith  and  practice.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  apostle  was  such  as  must 
have  convinced  his  brethren  that  he 
desired  their  highest  good,  and  rejoiced 
in  it  ;  and  to  this  end  the  introduction 
seems  designed.  IT  /  thrmk  my  God. 
Regarding  God  as  the  original  author 
of  all  blessings,  firmly  believing  that 
the  gospel  was  designed  to  promote  the 
true  happiness  of  all  believers,  and 
cherishing  a  lively  sympathy  with  the 
whole  human  family,  the  apostle  gives 
thanks  to  God  for  the  blessing  best(jwed 
upon  his  brethren  at  Rome  ;  that  He 
had  permitted  them  to  hear  the  gospel 
and  to  believe  it.  IT  Through  Jesris 
Christ.  As  Jesus  was  the  medium 
through  whom  the  divine  blessing  was 
confe-rred,  it  was  fit  also  that  he  should 
be  the  medium  through  whom  thanks 
were  returned.  While  we  should 
always  be  careful  to  distinguish 
between  the  God  and  Father  of  all, 
who  is  the  original  source  of  good, 
and  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  the  chosen 
messenger  of  divine  grace,  we  shall  do 
well  also  to  avoid  that  squeamishness, 
which  hesitates  to  recognize  the  Son,  in 
our  addresses  to  the  Father.  Our 
thanksgivings  will  be  none  the  less 
acce])table  to  the  Father,  because  offered 
in  the  name,  or  through  the  medium, 
of  his  well-beloved  Son.  Our  prayers 
will  be  none  the  less  acceptable  at  the 


throne  of  grace,  because  we  recognize 
him  who  died  for  us  while  we  were  yet 
sinners,  "that  he  might  bring  us  to 
God,"  ch.  v.  8  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  18,  as  the 
proper  channel  of  our  communications 
with  the  Most  High.  However  willing 
God  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  to  bestow 
blessings  on  all  his  children,  volunta- 
rily and  without  solicitation,  yet  we 
are  encouraged  to  ask  for  needed  bless- 
ings, and  to  thank  him  for  their  bestow- 
ment.  In  like  manner,  it  is  well  to 
remember,  that  while  he  is  ready  to 
hear  the  humblest  voice,  yet  our 
Saviour  has  encouraged  us  to  address 
the  Father  in  his  name.  John  xvi. 
23.  See  also  note  on  John  xvi.  26. 
And  the  language  of  the  apostles  is 
not  without  a  like  encouragement. 
"If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate 
with  the  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  right- 
eous." 1  John  ii.  1.  "  Wherefore  he 
is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost 
that  come  unto  God  by  him,  seeing  he 
ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for 
them."  Heb.  vii.  25.  I  trust  that  I 
believe  firmly  and  undoubtingly  in  the 
spontaneous  and  universal  love  of  God 
to  the  souls  whom  he  has  made,  and  in 
I  the  duty  of  men  to  otfer  to  him  the 
!  tribute  of  grateful  and  obedient  hearts  ; 
I  yet  I  confess  I  have  no  sympathy  with 
that  spiritual  pride,  which  disdains  to 
acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  "  mediator 
I  between  God  and  men,"  1  Tim.  ii.  5, 
and  which  will  not  so  much  as  thank 
I  the  Father  through  the  Son.  IF  Your 
faith.  That  is,  in  the  gospel.  Some- 
thing more  than  mere  Christian  belief 
seems,  however,  to  be  intended.  The 
fruits  of  faith,  purity  of  life,  and  the 
deportment  worthy  of  their  vocation, 
Eph.  iv.  I,  are  included.  Faith,  with- 
out its  natural  and  proper  accompani- 
[  ments,  is  not  especially  commendable  or 
profitable.  Jas.  ii.  19.  But,  as  it  is 
the  first  step  towards  a  Christian  life, 
;  it  is  frequently  used  to  signify  religion, 
I  or  a  christian  character,  and  such  is 
'  probably  its  import  here.  IT  /*■  spoken 
of.  Known  and  commended,  at  least 
by  all  of  "  like  precious  faith."  IT 
Throu'jhout  the  whde  w 'rid.  "As  we 
say,  everywhere  ;  or  throughout  the 
Roman  empire.  The  term  world  ia 
often  thus  limited  in  the  Scriptures  ; 
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9  For  God  is  my  witness,  whom 
I  serve  with  my  spirit  in  the  gospel 
of  his  Son,  that  without  ceasing  I 


and  here  it  denotes  those  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire  wlicre  the  Christian 
church  was  established.  All  the 
churches  would  hear  of  the  work  of 
God  iu  the  capital,  and  would  rejoice 
in  it.  Comp.  Col.  i.  6,  23  ;  John  xii. 
19.  It  is  not  improper  to  commend 
Christians,  and  to  remind  them  of  their 
influence  ;  and  especially  to  call  to 
their  mind  the  great  power  which  they 
may  have  on  other  chui'ches  and  people. 
Nor  is  it  improper  that  great  displays 
of  divine  mercy  should  be  celebrated 
everywhere,  and  excite  in  the  churches 
praise  to  God."  —  Barnes.  Thus  Paul 
stimulated  the  Macedonians  to  be 
generous  in  "  ministering  to  the  saints," 
by  even  boasting  of  the  generosity  of 
their  brethren  at  Achaia,  2  Cor.  ix. 
1,  2  ;  and  the  zealous  example,  thus 
commended  to  them,  was  productive  of 
good,  by  inducing  them  also  to  be 
generous  and  liberal  in  providing  for 
the  necessities  of  the  poor.  And,  in 
like  manner,  he  stimulated  the  gener- 
osity of  the  Corinthians,  by  making 
known  to  them  the  remarkable  liberal- 
ity of  the  Macedonians.  2  Cor.  viii. 
1 — 4.  That  kind  of  praise  which  only 
tends  to  the  growth  of  pride  should  be 
religiously  avoided  ;  but  it  is  certainly 
allowable  to  commend  the  example  of 
the  good  to  the  imitation  of  all  men. 

9.  For  God  is  my  witness.  Paul  was 
not  accustomed  to  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  in  vain,  nor  to  invoke  God  irrever- 
ently. But  he  desired  to  give  the 
strongest  assurance,  to  hts  brethren  at 
Home,  of  his  interest  in  Iheir  welfare. 
He  appeals,  therefore,  to  the  Searcher 
of  hearts,  that  he  constantly  remem- 
bered them  in  his  prayers,  and  that  he 
had  long  desired  to  visit  them.  IT 
Whom  I  serve  with  my  spirit.  Not  a 
mere  outward  conformity  to  any  ritual, 
but  a  spiritual  service.  Paul  did  not 
intend  to  assert  that  his  service  was 
perfect  in  all  points  ;  but  he  did  intend, 
that  it  was  his  honest  and  constant 
endeavor  to  render  such  service.  See 
cii.  vii.  18 — 2.').  IT  Iti  the  gospel  of  his 
iS'o?i.  Either  in  the  ministry  of  that 
gospel,  for  the  promulgation  of  which 
ho  had  been  ordained  a  preacher  and 


make  mention  of  you  always  in  my 
prayers, 

10  Making  request   (if  by  any 


an  apostle  ;  or  the  reference  may  be  to 
his  efforts  to  maintain  such  a  godly 
life  and  conversation  as  was  consistent 
with  the  spirit  and  power  of  that 
gospel.  IT  Without  ceasing,  ka.  Con- 
stantly, habitually.  Of  course,  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  language  is  not 
to  be  pressed,  as  if  the  apostle  did 
nothing  else  but  i^ray  on  behalf  of  the 
Romans  ;  but  it  was  his  uniform  prac- 
tice, when  engaged  in  devotional  ex- 
ercises, to  remember  them,  and  to 
express  his  desire  to  visit  them.  IT  / 
make  mention  of  you.  The  ti"ue  Chris- 
tian is  not  content  with  a  selfish 
devotion.  It  is  not  enough  for  him,  to 
ask  for  personal  blessings,  and  to  thank 
God  only  for  blessings  enjoyed  by  him- 
self. But  he  also  embraces,  in  his 
supplications  and  thanksgivings,  his 
brethren,  whom  he  is  bound  to  love,  as 
the  children  of  the  same  Father,  objects 
of  the  same  love,  and  joint-heirs  to  the 
same  inheritance,  with  himself.  In  so 
doing,  he  imitates  his  Lord  and  Master, 
who,  in  that  prayer,  which  is  more  fully 
recorded  than  any  other,  John  xvii., 
prayed  for  himself,  and  for  his  chosen 
disciples  ;  nor  for  these  alone,  but  for 
the  whole  human  family.  The  apostle 
enforces  the  duty  of  praying  for  all 
classes  of  men.  1  Tim.  ii.  1 — 8.  And 
our  Saviour  gave  special  commandment, 
that  even  our  friends  should  not  monop- 
olize our  love  and  prayers  ;  but  that 
we  should  also  love  our  enemies,  and 
pray  for  them  who  endeavor  to  injure 
us.  Matt.  V.  44.  His  own  prayer  for 
his  murderers,  as  he  hung  on  the  cross, 
Luke  xxiii.  34,  was  dictated  by  the 
same  spirit  which  he  exhorts  and  com- 
mands his  discij)les  to  cherish.  As  it 
is  right  and  proper,  therefore,  to  pray 
for  enemies,  it  cannot  be  wrong  to  make 
mention  of  friends,  or  of  Christian 
brethren,  in  our  prayers.  This  Paul 
did.  It  is  well,  if  we  do  likewise.  IT 
Always.  Tliis  word  more  properly 
belongs  in  the  next  verse.  As  it  stands 
here,  it  appears  superfluous.  A  slight 
change  in  the  pliraseology,  which  the 
original  easily  admits,  will  more 
perspicuously  exhibit  the  apostle's 
meaning  :  '<  Without   ceasing   I   make 
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means    now   at    length    I   might 
have  a  prosperous  journey  by  the 


mention  of  yoii  in  my  prayers,  always 
making  request,"  &c. 

10.  Making  request.  His  desire  for 
their  welfare  was  general  ;  yet,  in  par- 
ticular, he  had  desired  to  visit  them, 
for  reasons  which  he  presently  assigns  ; 
and  this  particular  desire  was  specific- 
ally expressed  in  his  prayers.  ^  If  by 
any  means.  Or,  that  by  some  means. 
He  earnestly  besought  that  some  way 
might  be  opened  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  long-cherished  desire.  IT 
Now  at  length.  After  so  long  delay. 
He  had  long  cherished  this  desire,  and 
often  endeavored  to  gratify  it,  as  he 
says  more  definitely  in  ver.  13.  The 
prospect  of  visiting  them  seems  to  have 
appeared  more  promising,  at  about  this 
time.  IF  Prosjurous  jouriiey .  Dr.  Clarke 
understands  the  word  used  here  to 
mean  rather  a  prosperous  meeting.  But, 
in  either  case,  the  petition  was  allow- 
able and  proper.  "A  man's  heart 
deviscth  his  way  ;  but  the  Lord  direct- 
eth  his  steps."  Prov.  xvi.  9.  We  are 
constantly  dependent  on  the  divine  pro- 
tection. It  is  as  proper  to  ask  guidance 
and  preservation  from  harm,  on  a  long 
and  dangerous  journey,  as  it  is  to  ask  for 
any  other  temporal  blessing.  IT  By  the 
will  (if  God.  This  is  a  qualification  which 
should  be  expressed,  or  at  the  least 
distinctly  felt  and  implied,  in  all  our 
prayers.  A  sense  of  absolute  depend- 
ence on  God,  and  of  entire  subjection  to 
his  will,  should  be  constantly  cherished. 
Accordingly  the  apostle  admonishes 
us  not  to  speak  too  confidently  of 
what  we  shall  do,  at  any  future 
time.  "  Ye  know  not  what  shall  be  on 
the  morrow.  For  wliat  is  your  life  ? 
It  is  even  a  vapor,  that  appeareth  for  a 
little  time,  and  then  vanisheth  away. 
For  that  ye  ought  to  say.  If  the  Lord 
will,  we  shall  live,  and  do  this,  or  that." 
James  iv.  13 — 15.  And  we  are  quite 
as  dependent  on  God  for  wisdom  to 
discern  what  is  right  and  productive  of 
good,  as  for  strength  to  accomplish  our 
purposes.  So  that,  in  all  our  prayers, 
we  should  ask  for  what  we  regard  as 
blessings  only  so  far  as  their  bestow- 
ment  may  be  consistent  with  the  divine 
will.  Our  Saviour  has  given  us  an 
example  of  trust  and  submission,  which 
we  should  carefully  imitate.  In  the 
2* 


will  of  God)   to  come  unto  you. 
11  For  I  long  to  see  you,  that 


hour  of  his  utmost  extremity,  when,  in 
the  language  of  the  apostle,  he  "  offered 
up  prayers  and  supplications  with 
strong  crying  and  tears,"  Heb.  v.  7, 
he  exclaimed,  "nevertheless,  not  as  I 
will,  but  as  thou  wilt."  Matt.  xxvi. 
39,  Thus,  also,  Paul  had  respect  to 
the  will  of  God,  in  his  prayers  for  per- 
mission to  visit  Rome.  His  prayer 
was  answered,  in  due  time  ;  but  in  a 
manner  far  different  from  what  he  had 
desired  and  anticipated.  He  visited 
Rome  ;  but  he  was  carried  thither  as  a 
prisoner,  and  suifered  shipwreck  during 
his  passage.  See  Acts,  ch.  xxvii.,  xxviii. 
Yet,  under  all  his  trials,  and  in  the 
midst  of  imminent  peril,  he  manifested 
the  utmost  confidence  in  God  :  not  a 
murmur  escaped  his  lips  against  the 
allotments  of  divine  Providence.  Al- 
though his  journey  might  have  been 
regarded  as  disastrous,  rather  than 
as  prosperous,  yet  -doubtless  his  visit 
was  profitable  to  his  brethren  and 
gratifying  to  himself  ;  for  during  the 
"  two  whole  years"  of  his  residence  at 
Rome,  "  in  his  own  hired  house,"  he 
preached  the  gospel  faithfully.  See 
notes  on  Acts  xxviii.  30,  31. 

11.  For  I  long  to  see  you.  The  apostle 
repeats  the  declaration  of  his  strong 
desire  to  visit  his  brethren,  and,  in  the 
words  following,  assigns  the  reason  ; 
namely,  that  spiritual  advantages  might 
result  botli  to  him  and  to  them.  He 
was  not  prompted  by  an  idle  curiosity 
to  see  the  wonders  and  grandeur  of 
Rome,  nor  did  he  regard  his  contem- 
plated journey  as  an  excursion  for 
pleasure.  He  had  far  higher  incite- 
ments. He  desired  to  confer  with  his 
brethren  on  subjects  belonging  to  their 
peace,  wherewith  one  might  edify 
another.  IT  That  I  may  impart  unto 
you  some  spiritual  gift.  Some  have  un- 
derstood Paul  to  refer  to  the  miraculous 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  had  been 
previously  bestowed  on  him.  They 
have  supposed  he  hoped  to  advance  the 
cause  of  his  Master  by  enabling  the 
brethren  at  Rome  to  work  miracles. 
But  this  explanation  is  not  consistent 
with  the  following  verse,  where  dilfer- 
eiit  language  is  used  to  express  and  ex- 
plain the  same  idea.  The  spiritual 
gifts  which  he  contemplated  were  addi- 
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I  muy  impart  unto  you  some  spir- 
itual gift,  to  the  end  ye  may  be 
established  ; 


tional  clearness  and  strength  of  faith 
in  the  gospel,  and  a  more  exact  con- 
formity to  its  precepts.  He  trusted 
the  interview  might  enable  them  mutu- 
ally to  "  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ."  2  Pet.  iii.  18.  IT  To 
the  end.  For  the  purpose.  IT  Ye  may 
be  established.  That  is,  in  the  faith  and 
practice  of  the  gospel.  There  are  va- 
rious grades  of  faith  among  those  who 
may  be  regarded  as  Christians.  With 
some,  it  is  feeble,  not  resting  on  any  well- 
defined  views  or  accurate  knowledge  of 
divine  truth  ;  but  the  result,  rather,  of 
a  willingness  to  conform  to  the  opinions 
of  others.  With  others,  it  is  more 
strong,  being  fortified  by  a  partial 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  revealed, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  clogged  and  en- 
cumbered by  many  traditions  and  fables 
of  an  entirely  diiferent  character.  Such 
have  need  to  be  established  in  the  faith. 
And  such,  doubtless,  were  many  of  the 
brethren  at  Rome.  Their  opportunities 
for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  gos- 
pel had  been  limited.  Moreover,  the 
Gentiles  among  them  had  not  entirely 
freed  their  minds  from  the  fables  of 
heathenism  ;  nor  had  the  Jews  efiectu- 
ally  renounced  Judaism.  All  needed 
more  full  knowledge.  All  needed  to 
have  their  remaining  errors  eradicated. 
All  needed  to  be  established  in  the 
faith.  Indeed,  the  most  enlightened 
Christian  has  need  repeatedly  and  often 
to  review  the  grounds  of  his  faith,  that 
he  may  realize  precisgly  where  he 
Btancls,  and  why  he  stands  there  •,  lest, 
by  any  means,  his  faith  be  shaken  by 
the  wiles  of  the  adversary.  Hence  the 
apostle  .says,  "  I  stir  up  your  pure  minds 
by  way  of  remembrance,  that  ye  may 
be  mindful  of  the  words  which  were 
spoken  before  by  the  holy  prophets," 
Ac.  2  Pet.  iii.  1,  2.  See  also  ch.  xv. 
14,  15  ;  2  Pet.  i.  12,  13.  Thus  Paul 
desired  to  refresh  the  minds  of  his 
brethren  at  Rome,  that  their  faith  might 
become  established,  through  a  more 
clear  and  distinct  apprehension  of  di- 
vine truth. 

12.  That  IX,  that  I  may  be  comforted 
tofjether  with  you,  &c.  llo  would  not 
hare  them  suppose  that  he  considered 


12  That  is,  that  I  may  be  com 
forted  together  with  you,  by  thi 
mutual  faith  both  of  you  and  me. 


himself  altogether  perfect  in  knowledge 
or  happiness.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  Paul  used  this  language  to  concili- 
ate his  brethren,  by  taking  oflf  the  sharp 
edge  of  his  previous  language.  Doubt- 
less it  was  conciliatory,  to  intimate  that 
he  hoped  to  receive  as  well  as  to  impart 
comfort  and  spiritual  advantage  in  his 
visit  to  them.  Yet  Paul  was  not  one 
who  would  state  an  untruth,  to  concili- 
ate friend  or  foe.  He  actually  hoped 
to  derive  advantage  to  himself  ;  and  he 
frankly  and  very  judiciously  acknowl- 
edged it.  He  desired  to  be  a  helper, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  helped  in 
the  matter  of  Christian  faith.  "  He 
anticipated,  by  a  journey  to  Rome,  his 
own  growth  in  grace  and  goodness,  as 
well  as  the  confirmation  of  their  faith. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  Christianity  in 
every  age  ;  a  system  of  giving  and  of  re- 
ceiving, of  blessing  and  of  being  blessed, 
of  action  and  of  reaction  of  good  :  this 
is  the  sphere  of  vital  relations  and  in- 
fluences into  which  we  are  introduced 
by  the  benevolent  Saviour."  —  Liver- 
more.  IF  By  the  mutual  faith  both  of  you 
and  me.  Individual  faith  is,  unques- 
tionably, confirmed  and  established,  to 
a  very  considerable  extent,  by  a  cor- 
responding faith  in  others.  It  is  well 
known  that  men  often  cling  to  old  and 
long-established  errors,  for  no  better 
reason  than  because  their  associates 
cherish  them.  They  imagine  that  the 
general  belief  of  men  whom  they  I'e- 
spect  and  esteem  is  a  sufficient  justifi- 
cation of  their  own  belief.  If  this  be 
true  in  regard  to  belief  in  errors,  it  is 
no  less  true  in  regard  to  faith  in  the 
truth.  Mutual  faith  encourages  be- 
lievers to  stand  fast  in  their  profession, 
and  also  to  seek  for  further  light  and 
more  perfect  knowledge.  So  far  as 
Paul  himself  was  concerned,  he  had 
already  the  most  substantial  reason  for 
the  faith  that  was  in  him,  by  a  revela 
tion  of  the  gospel  tlirough  the  personal 
ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  Yet  it 
encouraged  him,  and  comforted  him,  to 
witness  the  snme  fiiith  in  others,  whoso 
means  of  acciuiring  kudwledge  had  been 
less  direct  than  his.  And,  moreover,  it 
served  even  to  increase  his  faith,  to 
witness  the  blessed  fruit  of  a  like  faith 
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13  Now  T  would  not  have  you 
ignorant,  brethren,  that  oftentimes 
I  purposed  to  come  unto  you,  (but 
was  let   hitherto,)    tliat   I   might 


in  others.  If  his  faith  might  thus  be 
established  by  communion  with  his 
brethren  at  Rome,  how  much  more 
theirs  ! 

13.  Oftentimes  I  purposed,  &c.  The 
strong  desire  of  Paul  to  visit  Rome  was 
not  a  new  sensation.  It  had  long  ex- 
isted, and  he  had  repeatedly  sought  to 
gratify  it.  How  often,  we  have  no 
means  to  determine.  Although  his 
former  efforts  had  been  unsuccessful,  he 
appears  now  to  have  had  a  more  en- 
couraging prospect ;  and  he  had  even 
arranged  the  course  of  his  journey,  first 
to  Jerusalem,  then  to  Rome,  and  thence 
to  Spain.  See  ch.  xv.  23 — 29  ;  and 
compare  Acts  xix.  21.  This  arrange- 
ment was  in  part  accomplished,  and  in 
part  defeated.  He  went  voluntarily  to 
Jerusalem,  and  was  carried  as  a  prisoner 
to  Rome.  Yet,  even  this  was  not  alto- 
gether involuntary  on  his  part  :  he  ap- 
pealed from  the  Jewish  rulers  unto 
Caesar,  knowing  that  the  appeal  must 
be  tried,  if  at  all,  at  Rome.  IT  BiU  was 
let  hitherto.  Hindered,  or  prevented. 
The  word  let  is  now  almost  uniformly 
used  in  the  sense  of  permit,  or  allow. 
Formerly,  it  was  often,  used  in  a  pre- 
cisely contrary  sense,  and  signified  to 
oppose,  obstruct,  or  hinder.  This  use 
of  the  word  is  now  obsolete  ;  but  it 
occurs  occa-sionally  in  the  Scriptures. 
Isa.  xliii.  13  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  7.  It  was 
in  common  use  when  the  present  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  was  made.  IT  Some 
fruit.  This  may  refer  partly  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  communion,  men- 
tioned in  ver.  11,  12  ;  but  it  probably 
means  more  than  this.  Paul  desired 
not  only  to  impart  a  spiritual  rjift  to  his 
brethren,  by  establishing  them  more 
firmly  in  the  faith,  and  encouraging 
them  to  the  more  diligent  performance 
of  every  Christian  duty,  but  he  desired 
also  to  benefit  those  who  were  yet  un- 
believers, by  convincing  them  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  inducing 
them  to  embrace  his  gospel.  He  was 
specially  commissioned  to  labor  among 
the  Gentiles.  His  ministry  had  been 
abundantly  blessed.  Wherever  he 
preached,  converts  were  multiplied,  as 
the  fruit  of  his  ministry.     He  desired 


have  some  fruit  among  you  also, 
even  as  among  other  Gentiles. 

14    I   am    debtor   both   to    the 
Greeks,   and   to    the    Barbarians, 


to  reap  similar  fruit  at  Rome.  Hence 
he  was  anxious  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
that  city  also,  ver.  15,  as  it  was  the 
power  of  God  unto  the  salvation  of  all 
believers,  ver.  16.  Thus  doing,  he 
hoped  to  promote  the  glory  of  his  Mas- 
ter, and  to  advance  the  highest  happi- 
ness of  men.  That  such  fruit  might 
grow  from  the  seed  planted  by  him, 
was  his  ardent  desire  ;  and  he  confi- 
dently looked  unto  God,  who  alone  was 
able  to  grant  the  increase,  1  Cor.  iii. 
5 — 8,  that  the  fruit  might  abound.  See 
notes  on  John  xv.  16. 

14.  I  am  a  debtor.  His  indebtedness 
did  not  arise  from  any  favors  received 
by  him  from  those  to  whom  he  refers, 
but  from  the  fact  that  God  had  con- 
verted him,  and  commissioned  him  as 
an  instrument  for  the  conversion  of 
others.  His  feet  had  been  arrested, 
and  turned  away  from  the  path  of  in- 
iquity, through  the  power  of  the  gospel. 
His  hea»t  had  been  filled  with  a  spirit 
of  love,  by  a  discovery  of  the  divine 
goodness.  He  felt  that  his  brethren 
had  a  righteous  claim  on  him,  that  he 
should  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  them 
partakers  of  the  same  blessings.  More- 
over, he  had  received  a  positive  com- 
mand to  be  diligent  in  this  work. 
When,  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  for  a 
far  different  purpose,  he  had  fallen 
prostrate  before  the  exceeding  glory  of 
the  Lord  Jesus,  he  received  this  com- 
mission :  "  Rise  and  stand  upon  thy 
feet  :  for  I  have  appeared  unto  thee 
for  this  purpose,  to  make  thee  a  min- 
ister and  a  witness,  both  of  these  things 
which  thou  hast  seen,  and  of  those 
things  in  the  which  I  will  appear  unto 
thee  :  delivering  thee  from  the  people, 
and  from  the  Gentiles,  unto  whom  I 
now  send  thee,  to  open  their  eyes,  and 
to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God, 
that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of 
sins,  and  inheritance  among  them  which 
are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  me." 
Acts  xxvi.  10 — 18.  This  command  he 
felt  bound  to  obey.  While  a  single 
man  among  the  Gentiles,  or,  indeed, 
among  his  Jewish  brethren,  remained 
ignorant  of  the  gospel,  and  uucouverted 
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both  to  the  wise,  and  to  the  un- 
wise. 

15  So,  as  much  as  in  me  is,  I 


by  its  power,  he  felt  himself  a  debtor 
to  that  man,  bound  to  impart  unto  him, 
so  far  as  he  was  able,  the  message  of 
grace  and  salvation.  He  regarded  it 
as  his  duty  thus  to  preach.  Doubtless, 
he  enjoyed  great  satisfaction  in  the 
performance  of  this  duty.  It  filled  his 
heart  with  joy  to  witness  the  spiritual 
advantage  wrought  in  the  hearts  of 
believers.  And,  though  persecuted  by 
unbelievers,  and  even  scourged  and  im- 
prisoned, he  nevertheless  rejoiced,  like 
those  who  were  earlier  called  to  the 
apostleship,  that  he  was  "  counted  wor- 
thy to  suffer  shame"  for  the  name  of 
Jesus.  Acts  v.  41.  But,  besides  the 
satisfaction  of  preaching,  and  the  joy 
of  success,  he  was  constantly  stimulated 
by  a  sense  of  duty.  A  treasure  had 
been  committed  to  him,  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  and  he  owed  to  them  the  ser- 
vice of  imparting  it.  He  claimed  no 
applause  for  his  labors,  as  though  he 
merited  a  reward  ;  but  he  reiiresented 
his  best  exertions  in  the  promulgation 
of  the  gospel  as  merely  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty.  "For  though  I 
preach  the  gospel,  I  have  nothing  to 
glory  of  ;  for  necessity  is  laid  upon  me  : 
yea,  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the 
gospel.  For  if  I  do  this  thing  Avillingly, 
I  have  a  reward  ;  but  if  against  my 
will,  a  dispensation  of  the  gospel  is 
committed  unto  me."  1  Cor.  ix.  16,  17. 
IT  Both  to  the.  Greeks,  and  to  the  Barba- 
rians, Ac.  The  design  of  this  phraseol- 
ogy manifestly  is  to  include  all  men, 
of  whatever  nation  or  character.  The 
Gieeks  had  been  accustomed  to  call  all 
other  nations  barbariiins.  As  the  Ro- 
mans became  polished  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts  and  sciences,  derived 
from  Greece,  they  claimed  to  be  re- 
garded iis  (ireeks,  in  respect  to  civiliza- 
tion, and  accounted  all  others  as  barba- 
rians. The  apt.stle  intended  to  be 
understood,  that  he  recognized  it  as 
his  duty  to  preach  the  gcispel  to  all 
nations,  both  the  civilized  and  uncivil- 
ized, both  the  wise  and  the  ignorant. 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  those  who 
accounted  themselves  wise,  or  were  wise 
in  their  own  conceit,  had  even  more 
need  than  the  common  people  of  a  thor- 
ough course  of  teaching.    Ver.  22,  &c 


am  ready  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
you  that  are  at  Rome  also. 

16  For  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the 


15.  So,  as  much  as  in  me  is.  As  far 
as  I  am  able.  As  far  as  opportunity 
shall  be  given.  V  I  am  ready.  There 
was  no  hesitation  on  his  part.  He  was 
even  desirous  to  engage  in  the  work,  as 
appears  by  his  preceding  declarations. 
IT  To  preach  the  gospel.  This  was  his 
great  work.  This  was  the  burden  of 
all  his  communications.  He  counted 
all  things  else  of  minor  importance. 
At  the  close  of  this  epistle,  he  repeats 
his  purpose  to  visit  Rome,  and  declares, 
"  I  am  sure  that  when  I  come  unto  you, 
I  shall  come  in  the  fulness  of  the  bless- 
ing of  the  gospel  of  Christ."  Ch.  xv, 
29.  IT  To  you  that  are  at  Rome.  Not 
alone  to  native-born  Romans  ;  but  to 
all,  of  whatever  nation,  who  might  be 
in  the  imperial  city,  whether  Greek  or 
Barbarian,  whether  wise  or  unwise, 
whether  Jew  or  Gentile.  "  In  regard 
that  Paul,  after  acknowledging  he  was 
bound  to  preach  the  gospel  both  to  the 
Greeks  and  to  the  Barbarians,  adds, 
'  I  am  ready  to  preach  the  gospel  even 
to  you  who  are  in  Rome,'  the  idolatrous 
inhabitants  of  Rome  certainly  were  in- 
cluded in  the  expression,  '  You  who  are 
in  Rome.'  This  verse,  therefore,  as 
well  as  the  following,  is  a  proof  that  the 
epistle  to  the  Romans  was  intended,  not 
for  the  Roman  brethren  alone,  but  for 
unbelievers  also,  to  whom  copies  of  it 
might  be  shown."  —  Macknujht. 

Here  ends  what  is  usually  regarded 
as  the  introduction  to  this  epistle  ; 
though  some  include  the  next  two 
verses.  Having  distinctly  stated  his 
desire  to  see  his  brethren  at  Rome,  and 
the  cause  of  it  ;  having,  moreover,  in 
a  very  hajipy  and  conciliatory  manner, 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  inter- 
view would  be  mutually  pleasant  and 
profitable  ;  and  having  reminded  them 
that  he  was  constrained  by  a  sense  of 
duty  to  God  and  to  man  to  promulgate 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  he  proceeds 
from  this  point  to  exhibit  the  nature  and 
effects  of  that  gospel,  and  to  enforce  its 
doctrines  and  its  precepts. 

1(>.  /  am  not  ashamed  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  However  wise,  and  cultivated, 
and  refined,  those  at  Rome  might  be, — 
however  learned  in  philosophy,  —  Paul 
was  not  ftshamed  to  proclaim  aud  defond 
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gospel   of  Christ :    for  it  is   the   power   of  God  unto   salvation   to 


the  gospel  in  their  presence.  Some  sup- 
pose he  alluded  to  certain  heathen 
mysteries,  which  were  kept  secret  from 
the  multitude,  as  if  the  priests  were 
ashamed  to  Exhibit  them  openly.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  gospel  which  required 
concealment  ;  nothing  of  which  its  ad- 
vocates need  be  ashamed.  It  was  hon- 
orable to  God,  and  full  of  blessings  for 
men.  "  The  Jews,  says  the  apostle, 
cast  me  out  of  their  synagogues  ;  the 
Gentiles  persecute  me  :  all  desire  that  I 
should  die  ignominiously.  But  I  des- 
pise the  shame  and  the  contumely,  even 
as  my  Lord  did.  Heb.  xii.  2.  Yea,  I 
esteem  these  things  honorable  to  me. 
I  teach  all  things  openly.  Contumely 
neither  terrifies  me  nor  makes  me 
silent."  —  Rosenynnller.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  reproaches  cast  by  unbeliev- 
ers upon  the  gospel  and  its  advocates, 
Paul  was  not  ashamed  of  it  ;  for  he  felt 
its'  renewing  power,  rejoiced  in  the 
blessed  hopes  which  it  inspires,  and 
gloried  in  it  as  a  manifestation  of  divine 
love.  "  Men  should  be  ashamed  of 
crime  and  folly.  They  are  ashamed  of 
their  own  otFences,  and  of  the  follies 
of  their  conduct,  when  they  come  to 
reflect  on  it.  But  they  are  not  ashamed 
of  that  which  they  feel  to  be  right,  and 
of  that  which  they  know  will  contribute 
to  their  welfare,  and  to  the  benefit  of 
their  fellow-men.  Such  were  the  views 
of  Paul  about  the  gospel  ;  and  it  is  one 
of  his  favorite  doctrines,  that  they  who 
believe  on  Christ  shall  not  be  ashamed." 
—  Barnes.  IT  0/  Christ.  These  words 
are  omitted  by  Griesbach,  as  not  found 
in  many  ancient  manuscripts.  But  the 
sense  of  the  passage  is  the  same, 
whether  they  be  omitted  or  inserted, 
whether  spurious  or  genuine.  Paul  has 
hitherto  spoken  of  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
and  of  none  other.  In  another  place 
he  pronounces  an  anathema  against  any 
one,  even  though  it  were  an  angel  from 
heaven,  who  should  preach  any  other 
gospel.  Gal.  i.  8,  9.  We  may  be  sure, 
therefore,  that  it  was  the  gospel  of 
Christ  of  which  he  was  not  ashamed. 
IT  Power  of  God.  According  to  a 
llebrew  idiom,  this  may  be  interpreted 
very  p')wirful.  Thus  the  "  Mountain  of 
God  "  signifies  a  great  mountain  ;  the 
*'  River  of  God,"  a  great  river.  In 
thia  sense  the  apostle  may  be   under- 


stood to  affirm  that  the  gospel  is  very 
powerful,  or  exerts  a  mighty  power,  in 
accomplishing  the  salvation  of  men. 
"  The  word  of  God  is  quick  and  power- 
ful, and  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword  ;  piercing  even  to  the  dividing 
asunder  of  soul  and  spirit,  and  of  tho 
joints  and  marrow  :  and  is  a  discerner 
of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 
heart."  Heb.  iv.  12.  But  I  prefer  the 
more  plain  and  literal  sense  of  the 
words.  The  gospel  is  the  power  of 
God  unto  salvation,  being  the  instru- 
ment of  his  power,  as  well  as  a  man- 
ifestation or  revelation  of  his  power,  by 
which  alone  salvation  can  be  wrought. 
All  other  methods  have  proved  in- 
effectual, as  the  apostle  proceeds  to 
show.  Human  wisdom  and  human 
efiforts  had  already  been  exerted  in  vain. 
The  gospel  of  Christ  reveals  a  more  ex- 
cellent, and  the  only  etfectual,  method 
of  salvation.  It  exhibits  the  power  of 
God  as  the  eflicient  cause  of  salvation. 
What  is  impossible  to  man,  is  easy  to 
God.  What  man  has  uniformly  failed 
to  accomplish,  God  will  secure  eifect- 
ually.  "  The  expression  means,  that  it 
is  the  way  in  which  God  exerts  his 
power  in  the  salvation  of  men.  It  is 
the  eflScacious  or  mighty  plan  by  which 
power  goes  forth  to  save,  antl  by  which 
all  the  obstacles  of  man's  redemption 
are  taken  away."  —  Barnes.  "  The 
power  of  God  means  that  by  it  God  ex- 
ercises his  power  ;  it  is  powerful  through 
the  energy  which  he  imparts,  and  so  it 
is  called  his  power." — Stuart.  "A 
dispensation  of  religion  in  which  God 
most  effectually  exerts  his  power  for 
saving  every  one  who  believeth."  — 
Mucknifjht.  "  It  is  that  wherein  God 
exerts  himself,  and  shows  his  power  for 
the  salvation  of  those  who  believe."  — 
Locke.  "  The  almighty  power  of  God 
accompanies  this  preaching  to  the  souls 
of  them  that  believe,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  they  are  saved  ;  and  what  but 
the  power  of  God  can  save  a  fallen,  sin- 
ful soul?" — Clarke.  "It  is  a  great 
relief  to  human  weariness  and  distrust, 
while  engaged  in  promoting  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity,  to  fall  back  on  this 
proposition,  and  remember  that  it  is 
*  the  power  of  God,'  and  therefore 
instinct  with  all  the  energies  and 
means  of   a  final  victory  over  sin  ami 
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wretchedness."  —  Livermore.  The  great 
idea  which  underlies  the  declaration 
that  the  gospel  of  Christ  is  the  power 
of  God  unto  salvation  is,  that  salvation 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  divine 
power,  and  cannot  be  accomplished 
otherwise  ;  and  that  this  fact  is  brought 
to  light  in  the  gospel,  which  is  also  an 
instrument  through  which  that  power  is 
exerted.  IT  Unto  salvation.  Scarcely 
any  word  in  the  Scriptures  has  been 
more  grossly  misunderstood  than  salva- 
tion. It  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
remission  of  just  punishment  ;  exemp- 
tion from  the  retributions  of  justice  ; 
preservation  from  endless  misery  in 
hell  ;  in  short,  as  a  shelter  from  the 
divine  wrath  and  all  the  torments  which 
infinite  vengeance  could  inflict,  and  a 
restoration  to  divine  favor  and  all  the 
blessings  which  flow  from  infinite  love. 
The  gospel  proclaims  no  salvation  of 
this  kind.  It  never  represents  the 
Father  as  the  enemy  of  his  children,  or 
disposed  to  harm  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  reveals  him  as  the  unchanging 
friend  and  benefactor  of  the  souls  whom 
he  has  made  ;  as  the  Giver  of  all  pres- 
ent blessings,  and  the  only  Being  who 
can  and  will  accomplish  their  entire 
salvation.  The  gospel  proclaims  no 
salvation  from  just  punishment,  or  from 
the  natural  and  just  consequences  of 
transgression.  On  the  contrary,  it 
asserts,  unequivocally,  that  God  will 
render  to  every  transgression  and  dis- 
obedience a  just  recompense  of  reward. 
Heb.  ii.  2.  See  also  chap.  ii.  6 — 11. 
The  salvation  proclaimed  in  the  gospel 
is  a  deliverance  from  sin,  or  from  sin- 
fulness ;  a  remission  opsins  ;  redemp- 
tion from  iniquity  ;  purification  from 
moral  corruption  ;  in  a  word,  a  change 
from  sinfulness  to  holiness  ;  including, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  a  change 
from  misery  to  happiness.  See  notes 
on  Matt.  i.  21  ;  John  i.  29  ;  Acts  iii. 
20.  Such  is  the  salvation  figuratively 
described  in  Paul's  commission,  when  he 
was  sent  by  Jesus  to  the  Gentiles,  "  to 
open  their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from 
darkness  to  light,  and  from  the  power 
of  Satan  unto  God."  Acts  xxvi.  18. 
Such  is  the  salvation  uniformly  pro- 
claimed in  the  gospel.  And  such  is  the 
only  salvation  which  can  be  of  any 
material  servioe  to  men.     This  salva- 


tion may  be  enjoyed,  to  some  extent; 
even  while  we  dwell  in  the  flesh.  But 
its  perfect  work  can  only  be  realized 
Avheu  this  mortal  shall  put  on  immor- 
tality, and  this  corruptible,  incorrup- 
tion.  Then  shall  the  last  enemy  of 
man's  peace  be  destroyed,  and  holiness 
reign  triumphant.  IT  To  every  one  that 
believeth.  The  apostle  declares  that  God 
"  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  especially 
of  those  that  believe."  1  Tim.  iv.  10. 
He  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  because  he 
has  purposed  their  salvation,  and  his 
power  will  accomplish  it  in  due  time. 
He  is  the  special  Saviour  of  them  who 
believe,  because  believers,  through 
faith,  enter  upon  the  present  enjoyment 
of  the  blessing.  "  We,  which  have  be- 
lieved, do  enter  into  rest."  Heb.  iv.  3. 
See  note  on  John  v.  24.  As  medicines 
will  not  heal  the  maladies  of  the  body 
unless  they  are  received  into  the  system, 
so  neither  will  the  gospel  correct  and 
remove  the  moral  diseases  of  men  un- 
less they  embrace  it  by  faith.  "The 
word  preached  did  not  profit  them,  not 
being  mixed  with  faith  in  them  that 
heard  it."  Heb.  iv.  2.  The  gospel  is 
good  news,  "  good  tidings  of  great  joy, 
which  shall  be  to  all  people."  See  note 
on  Luke  ii.  10.  But  none  are  cheered 
by  good  news,  unless  they  believe  it 
to  be  true.  None  can  feel  the  power 
of  the  gospel,  unless  they  exercise  faith 
in  it  as  a  revelation  of  the  truth.  They 
must  receive  it,  and  act  upon  it,  as  un- 
doubtedly true.  If  they  find  it  written 
that  God  will  cause  sin  to  be  accom- 
panied by  pain,  they  must  so  believe  it 
as  to  be  deterred  from  disobedience. 
If  they  find  it  written  that  the  chastise- 
ment of  transgressors  is  designed  for 
their  own  good,  Heb.  xii.  10,  they  must 
submit  humbly  and  patiently  to  all 
which  they  endure,  in  full  faith  that  the 
benefit  will  be  reaped  in  due  season. 
If  they  find  it  written  that  "  God  is 
love,"  and  that  he  is  kind  and  gracious 
to  all  men,  they  must  so  believe  the  tes- 
timony as  to  trust  unreservedly  in  him 
for  all  things,  and  to  be  grateful  to 
him  as  the  Giver  of  all  good.  If  they 
find  it  written  that  "  the  Father  sent 
the  Son  to  be  thcSaviuur  of  the  world," 
they  must  believe  undoubtiugly  that 
the  work  will  be  accomplished.  Thus 
believing,  they  will  enter  into  the  pre»» 
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17  For  therein  is  the  righteous-  ness  of  God  revealed  from  faith  to 


ent  enjoyment  of  that  peace  of  mind, 
and  will  experience  that  love  to  God 
and  that  purification  of  heart,  which  is 
denominated  a  special  salvation,  or  a 
foretaste  of  that  perfect  salvation  which 
will  be  enjoyed  in  the  future  life. 
IT  To  the  Jiwjirst.  That  is,  in  the  order 
of  time,  and  not  otherwise.  When  our 
Lord  first  sent  out  his  apostles  to 
preach,  '•  he  commanded  them,  saying. 
Go  not  into  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye 
not.  But  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel."  Matt.  x.  5,  G. 
His  final  commission  to  them,  however, 
was  much  more  extensive  :  "  Go  ye 
tlierefore  and  teach  all  nations,"  Matt, 
xxviii.  19  ;  or,  accoi'ding  to  another 
record,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 
Mark  xvi.  15.  The  apostles  uniformly 
preached  first  to  the  Jews,  whenever 
they  had  opportunity.  Even  Paul,  com- 
missioned as  he  was  to  be  an  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles,  first  addressed  the  Jews 
in  the  places  which  he  visited,  if  they 
would  give  him  audience.  Thus,  at 
Antioch,  he  entered  the  synagogue  on 
the  Sabbath  day,  and  addressed  a  long 
discourse  to  the  "Men  of  Israel."  After 
the  Jews  departed,  "  the  Gentiles  be- 
sought that  these  words  might  be 
preached  to  them  the  next  Sabbath." 
On  the  next  Sabbath,  "  when  the  Jews 
saw  the  multitudes,  they  were  filled 
with  envy,  and  spake  against  those 
things  wliich  were  spoken  by  Paul, 
contradicting  and  blaspheming.  Then 
Paul  and  Barnabas  waxed  bold,  and 
said,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
word  of  God  should  first  have  been 
spoken  to  you  ;  but  seeing  ye  put  it 
from  you,  and  judge  yourselves  un- 
worthy of  everlasting  life,  lo,  we  turn 
to  the  Gentiles."  See  the  whole  ac- 
count. Acts  xiii.  14 — 5'2.  The  Jews 
had  no  priority  in  regard  to  the  gos- 
pel, except  in  the  order  of  time. 
IT  And  also  to  the  Greek.  By  Greek 
may  be  understood  all  Gentiles,  all  who 
were  not  Jews.  Jews  and  Greeks,  as 
used  in  the  Scriptures,  often  designate 
the  whole  human  race.  The  gospel  is 
impartial  and  universal  in  its  nature. 
Its  instructions,  and  precepts,  and  prom- 
ises, are  addressed  to  all  men.  Gentiles 
»a  well  as  Jews,  the  unwise  as  well  as 


the  wise.  All  are  recognized  by  it,  as 
children  of  the  same  Father,  and  as 
joint-heirs  of  the  same  inheritance, 
which  he  has  promised  to  bestow  ;  up- 
on the  present  enjoyment  of  which  in- 
heritance, or  salvation,  secured  by  th* 
purpose  and  the  power  of  God,  men  of 
whatever  nation  or  kindred  may  eutei 
at  once,  if  they  will  believe  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  his  gospel. 
Well,  then,  might  Paul  say,  "  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  gospel  of  Christ." 

17.  For  therein.  That  is,  in  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ.  In  what  follows,  the 
apostle  proceeds  to  a  discussion  of  the 
most  momentous  question  in  theology  : 
namely,  the  necessity  and  the  nature 
of  salvation  from  sin.  This  is  the  per 
vading  theme  of  the  gospel.  To  ac- 
complish this  work,  was  the  special 
object  of  our  Lord's  mission  from  the 
Father.  The  character  and  results  of 
that  mission  are  described  in  the  gos- 
pel. IT  Righteousness  of  God.  Some 
have  understood,  by  this  phrt^e,  the 
attribute  of  God  which  is  oiiinarily 
called  justice  or  righteousness,  as  where 
it  is  said  that  he  is  just,  while  l»e  justi- 
fies the  believer,  ch.  iii.  26.  Rosen- 
muller  and  others  understand  it  i.">  mean 
the  benignity  or  kindness  of  G».U.  dis- 
played in  the  gospel.  But  most  com- 
mentators concur  in  the  opinion  t^At  it 
means  a  righteousness  of  God's  appjiint- 
ment  ;  a  righteousness  produced  in  the 
human  soul  through  the  influence  of  liLs 
grace,  in  contradistinction  to  the  r*- 
suits  of  mere  human  etfort.  "  He  mean- 
eth  not  God's  own  justice  in  himself,  but 
that  justice  wherewith  God  endueth  man 
when  he  justifieth  him."  —  Awjustine  de 
Sp.  et  lit.  cap.  9,  quoted  in  Rheinish  Test. 
"  A  righteousness  which  consists  not 
in  external  works,  but  which  is  wrought 
by  God  ;  and  as  a  divine  work  is  pleas- 
ing to  God." —  Grotius.  "  I  prefer  the 
interpretation,  that  this  is  the  right- 
eousness which  God  imparts,  by  his 
grace."  —  Cahnet.  "  Called  the  right- 
eousness of  God,  because  it  is  of  his 
providing,  and  of  his  approving  and  ac- 
cepting." —  Poole.  "  For  that  economy 
of  God,  that  gracious  method  of  ac- 
cepting and  rewarding  all  those  that 
shall  receive  the  faith  and  obedience  of 
Christ,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  is  in 
or  by  the  gospel  revealed  and  promul* 
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faith  :  as  it  is  written,  The  just   shall  live  by  faith. 


gated."  —  Hainmond.  "  The  righteous- 
ness of  God  is  that  which  he  bestows 
gratuitously  on  the  believer,  and  which 
the  apostle  tacitly  contrasts  with  justi- 
fication by  works." —  Beausohre  and  Len 
fnnt.  "The  righteousness  of  God  by 
faith,  that  is,  the  method  which  God 
had  contrived  and  proposed  for  our  be- 
couiing  righteous,  Isa.  Ivi.  1,  by  be- 
lieving his  testimony,  and  casting  our- 
selves on  his  mercy."  —  Doddridrje. 
"  The  righteousness  of  God,  called  so 
because  it  is  a  righteousness  of  his  owa. 
contrivance,  and  his  bestowing.  It  is 
God  that  justifieth,  ch.  iii.  21—24,  26, 
30;  viii.  33."  —  Locke.  "  God's  meth- I 
od  of  saving  sinners  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ."  —  Clarke.  "  It  may  signify  the 
method  which  God  has  contrived  or  pro- 
posed for  our  becoming  righteous  ;  for 
the  righteousness  which  arises  from  a 
scheme  which  God  has  by  his  infinite 
wisdom  planned,  and  through  his  good- 
ness revealed  to  man,  may  properly  be 
called  the  righteousness  of  God  ;  and  it 
may  further  be  called  so,  as  being  that 
righteousness  which  he  requires,  or 
which  is  most  acceptable  to  him,  as  be- 
ing most  agreeable  to  his  nature."  — 
Goadhy,  quoted  by  Livermore.  "  The 
righteousness  of  God  is  the  justification 
which  God  bestows,  or  the  justification 
of  which  God  is  the  author.  This  is 
made  altogether  clear,  by  comparing 
ch.  iii.  21 — 24  ;  and  indeed  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  discussion  in  the  epistle  to 
the  Romans  seems  imperiously  to  de- 
mand this  sense."  —  Stuart.  "  The 
phrase  righteousness  of  God  is  equiva- 
lent to  God's  plan  of  justif^'ing  men. 
It  is  called  God's  rijjhteousness,  be- 
cause it  is  God's  plan,  in  distinction 
from  all  the  plans  set  up  by  men.  It 
was  originated  by  him  :  it  differs  from 
all  others,  and  it  claims  him  as  its  au- 
thor, and  tends  to  his  glory.  This 
same  plan  was  foretold  in  various  places, 
where  the  word  righteousness  is  near- 
ly synonymous  with  salvation.  '  My 
righteou.sness  is  near  ;  my  salvation  is 
gone  forth.  My  salvation  shall  be 
forever,  and  my  righteousness  shall  not 
be  abolislicd.'  Isa.  li.  5,  G.  '  My  salva- 
tion is  near  to  come,  and  my  righteous- 
niss  to  be  revealed.'  Isa.  Ivi.  1.  'To 
make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and 
to  brin^;  in  overlaating  righteousness.' 


Dan.  ix.   2i."  —  Barnes.     "The  right- 
eousness of  God  :   not  an  attribute  of 
God,  but  the  righteousness  which   God 
considers  such  ;   and  which  must  there- 
fore  be   the   perfection  of  man's  moral 
nature." — Cnnyheare.      All  these,  and 
other  commentators,   too  numerous  to 
be  quoted,  concur  in   interpreting  the 
righteousness  of  God  to  mean  a  con- 
dition into  which  men  are  brought,  by 
a  method  of  God's  appointment,  rather 
than  an  attribute  or  quality  of  God  him- 
self.    In  the  details    there  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion.     By  the  majority  the 
righteousness    here   mentioned  is  sup- 
posed to  consist  in  a  justification  from 
past  offences,  and  the  treating  of  men 
as  if  they  had  not  sinned.     Some,  how- 
ever,  seem   to  have  more    clearly  ap- 
prehended the  true  import  of  the  term, 
and  to  have  understood  that  the  scheme 
of  God  provided  not  only  for  treating 
men  as  if  they  were  righteous,  but  for 
making   them  actually   righteous  ;    in 
other  words,  for  saving  them  from  sin. 
God  regards  men  precisely  as  they  are. 
While  they  are  sinners,  he  regards  them 
as   sinners  ;     and   when    they   become 
righteous,  and  not   before,  he  regards 
them  as  righteous.     "  By  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  the  apostle  does  not  mean 
here  God's  method  of  treating  the  sin- 
ner as  just,  but  his  method  of  making 
the  sinner  just,  of  doing  the  work  ;    for 
the  difiiculty  which  the  gospel  meets  is 
not   how   God    should   treat   men,   and 
how  remit  their  offences,  but  how  men 
should  become  what  they  ought  to  be, 
just,  righteous,  in  heart  and  life.     The 
word  justification,    some    may    be   sur- 
prised to  learn,  occurs  but  three  times 
in  the  whole  Bible  :    and  those  are  in 
this  Epistle,  ch.  iv.  25  ;    v.  lU,  18  ;  and 
in  every  instance  the  better  rendering 
is   right eouancss.     The   great  need  of  a 
sinful   world    is   not    justification,    but 
righteousness  ;      the    righteousness   of 
God  ;    his  method  of  helping  men   to 
become    righteous,    true,    pure,    good. 
Doubtless,   there    is   a   secondary  idea 
involved  ;    and  that  is,  the   pardon  of 
those  wlio   have   failed   of  doing  their 
whole    duty  —  the    remission    of  sius. 
But  this  secondary  idea  has  by  most 
tlieologians    of    the    old    schools    been 
raised  into   the   i)lace    of  the    primary 
one,  and  the   primary  one  has  fallen 
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!nto  a  lower  rank.  That  the  question 
oiK'ned  by  the  apostle  is  not  one  of  justi- 
fication so  much  as  one  of  righteousness, 
is  demonstrated  by  what  follows,  in 
which  he  describes  the  abominable  un- 
righteousness of  the  Gentiles,  and  also 
the  wickedness  of  the  Jews,  under  the 
law,  and  therefore  the  need  of  the  gos- 
pel method  of  making  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles  soundly  rigliteous,  and  so,  of 
course,  acceptable  to  God  ;  namely, 
by  faith,  by  the  great  spiritual  princi- 
ple of  Christianity,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  mere  light  of  reason  and 
nature  among  the  (xentiles,  and  the 
legal  system  of  the  Jews.  Paul's  doc- 
trine is,  then,  (1)  a  doctrine  of  right- 
eousness :  (2)  By  consequence,  a  doc- 
trine of  justitication  :  not  the  reverse, 
as  too  often  interpreted.  Ch.  iii.  22  ;  x. 
3 — 10."  —  Livermore.  Whatever  may 
be  tliouglit  of  some  of  the  details,  I 
apprehend  the  general  idea  running 
tlirough  tiie  furegoing  note  is  correct  ; 
namely,  that  the  great  need  of  man- 
kind is  deliverance  from  sinfulness,  or 
salvation  from  sin  ;  in  other  words,  to 
become  righteous.  The  method  by 
which  this  need  is  to  be  supplied,  and 
this  deliverance  wrought,  by  which  men 
are  to  become  righteous,  is  revealed  in 
the  gospel.  As  it  is  prompted  by  the 
love  of  God,  devised  by  his  wisdom, 
and  executed  by  his  power,  it  is  prop- 
erly called  God's  righteousness.  It 
differs  from  all  other  metliods  chiefly 
in  this  :  all  others,  in  some  form,  recog- 
nize works,  or  the  elForts  of  men,  as 
the  procuring  cause  of  righteousness 
and  salvation  ;  this  recognizes  divine 
grace  alone  as  the  cause  —  righteous- 
ness as  the  effect,  and  good  works 
as  the  natural  fruit  of  righteousness. 
That  the  salvation  of  men  from  sin, 
and  their  attainment  of  righteousness, 
is  represented  in  the  gospel  as  the  etfect 
of  God's  grace,  is  admitted  by  all  Chris- 
tians. Even  those  who  most  firmly  be- 
lieve that  such  salvation  is  absulutely 
eusjjended  on  certain  conditii)ns,  to  be 
f)erforuied  by  man  alone,  admit  this  fact 
in  general  terms.  NonQ  are  hardy 
enough  to  pretend  that  the  gospel  re- 
veals a  .salvation  to  be  demanded  and 
obtained  as  a  matter  of  reward.  None 
pretend,  on  authority  of  the  gospel, 
that  man,  unassi.^tcd  by  divine  grace, 
can  attain  perfect  righteousness.  As, 
therefore,   by  common    consent;   it    ia 
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agreed  that  the  degree  of  righteousness 
attainalile  in  the  present  life,  as  well  as 
the  more  perfect  righteousness  which 
may  be  realized  in  the  future  life,  is  so 
dependent  on  divine  grace  as,  in  a 
proper  and  very  important  sense,  to  bo 
regarded  as  a  gift  from  God,  it  should 
surprise  no  one  to  hear  it  denominated 
by  the  apostle  the  righteousness  of  God. 
It  is  a  righteousness  of  his  appoint- 
ment ;  a  righteousness  in  a  certain  sense 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  at  least,  of  his 
bestoMuient.  It  is  just  so  far  ditferent 
from  the  righteousness  which  unassisted 
humanity  might  attain.  It  is,  in  truth, 
God's  righteousness,  and  not  man's.  It 
is  this  righteousness  which  is  revealed 
in  the  gospel.  IT  From  faith  to  faith. 
Various  interpretations  have  been  given 
of  this  passage,  which,  as  it  stands  in 
the  common  translation,  is  confessedly 
obscure.  Some  have  supposed  the  mean- 
ing to  be  that  the  gospel  presents  its 
great  truths,  and  especially  that  which 
is  the  immediate  subject  here  mentioned 
by  the  apostle,  to  be  received  by  men 
from  one  degree  of  faith  to  another. 
That  is,  that  believers  should  strive,  by 
increasing  their  knowledge  of  the  divine 
character  and  purposes,  to  increase  the 
power  of  their  faith  in  the  gospel.  But 
I  prefer  the  ditferent  and  more  general 
interjjretation,  which  is  well  expressed 
in  the  translation  by  Mackniykt..  "  For 
the  righteousness  of  God  by  faith  is  re- 
vealed in  it,  in  order  to  faith."  He 
adds  this  note  :  "  This  translation, 
which  results  from  construing  the  words 
properly,  allords  a  clear  sense  of  a  pas- 
sage which,  in  the  common  translation, 
is  absolutely  unintelligible.  Besides, 
it  is  shown  to  be  the  right  translation 
by  other  passages  of  scripture  in  which 
the  expression  righteousness  by  faith  is 
found.  Rom.  iii.  22  ;  ix.  30  ;  x.  6  ; 
Phil.  iii.  9.  Righteousness  by  faith  is 
called  the  righteousness  of  God,  (1) 
Because  God  hath  enjoined  faith  as  the 
righteousness  which  he  will  count  to  sin- 
ners, and  hath  declared  that  he  will  ac- 
cept and  reward  it  as  righteousness. 
(2.)  Because  it  stands  in  opposition  to 
the  righteousness  of  men,  which  consists 
in  a  sinless  obedience  to  the  law  of  Gud. 
For  if  men  gave  that  obedience,  it 
would  be  their  own  righteousness,  and  they 
might  claim  reward  as  a  debt."  In  what 
precise  manner  faith  is  accounted  as 
righteousness,  or  involves  righteousness. 
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18  For  the  wrath  of  God  is  re- 
ive may  not  fully  understand  ;  nor  is 
this  the  proper  place  for  a  discussion  of 
that  point.  But  the  fact  is  abundantly 
asserted  in  the  Scriptures.  A  knowl- 
edge of  God,  faith  in  his  Son,  faith  in 
the  gospel,  is  repeatedly  represented  as 
inseparably  connected  with  justification 
from  sin,  with  righteousness,  with  eter- 
nal life.  Thus  our  Lord  says,  "  lie  that 
heareth  my  word,  and  belie veth  on  him 
that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and 
shall  not  come  into  condemnation  ;  but 
is  iDassed  from  death  unto  life."  —  "  And 
this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know 
thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ 
•whom  thou  hast  sent."  John  v.  24  ; 
xvii.  3.  And  the  apostle  asserts  that 
"  being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace 
with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  ch.  v.  1  ;  see  also  ch.  iv.  3 — 5, 
where  it  is  repeatedly  declared  that 
faith  is  counted  for  riykteous7iess.  Such  is 
the  plan  of  God,  revealed  in  the  gospel 
of  his  Son,  and  presented  to  men  as  an 
object  of  faith.  IF  As  it  is  written. 
Namely,  in  the  Old  Testament.  Such 
is  the  reference,  whenever  this  phrase 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament.  There 
are  those  who  think  lightly  of  the  older 
scriptures,  and  disregard  their  authori- 
ty. Not  so  our  Lord  and  his  apostles. 
They  often  referred  to  them  as  a  divine 
record  of  truth,  and  quoted  them  as 
good  authority,  so  far  as  their  testimony 
extended.  The  particular  reference 
here  is  to  Hab.  ii.  4.  IT  The  just  shall 
live  hy  faith.  Kather,  the  just  by  faith 
shall  live.  "  This  did  not  refer  primarily 
to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
nor  did  the  apostle  so  quote  it  ;  but  it 
expressed  a  general  prmciple  that  those 
who  had  confidence  in  God  should  be 
hapi)y,  and  be  preserved  and  blessed. 
Ti)i8  would  express  the  doctrine  which 
Paul  was  defending.  It  was  not  by 
relying  on  his  own  merit  that  the  Israel- 
ite would  be  delivered  ;  but  it  was  by 
confidence  in  God,  by  his  strength  and 
mercy.  On  the  same  principle  would 
men  be  saved  under  the  gospel.  It  was 
not  by  reliance  on  their  own  works  or 
merit  ;  it  was  by  confidence  in  God,  by 
faith,  that  they  were  to  live."  —  Barnes. 
To  live,  as  the  word  is  hero  used,  signi- 
fies to  be  happy.  Thus  eternal  life  often 
signifies  the  degree  of  happiness  men 
•ujoy  in  this  world  through  faith  in  the 


vealed  from  heaven  against  all  un- 

gospel,  as  well  as  that  more  perfect 
happiness,  consequent  upon  perfect  holi- 
ness, in  tlie  state  of  existence  to  which 
they  shall  be  introduced  by  the  resur- 
rection from  the  dead.  Of  this  use  of 
the  phrase  many  instances  occur  in  this 
epistle,  which  will  be  noticed  in  their 
proper  places. 

18.  An  argument  commences  here, 
which  extends  to  the  end  of  chap.  iii. 
Having  announced  his  theme,  namely, 
the  necessity  and  nature  of  salvation, 
I  or  that  righteousness  of  God's  appoint- 
!  ment  which  is  revealed  in  the  gospel, 
the  apostle  proceeds  to  show  that  this  is 
the  only  righteousness  which  men  can 
I  hope  to  attain  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
i  they  should  lay  hold  on  this,  by  faith, 
if  they  would  have  peace  mth  God,  and 
enter  into  rest.  His  argument  was 
thus  :  He  shows,  first,  in  the  remainder 
of  this  chapter,  that  the  Gentile  world, 
guided  by  the  light  of  nature,  and  aid- 
ed by  the  instructions  of  their  wisest 
philosophers,  had  utterly  failed  to  be- 
come righteous  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  guilty  of  the  most  debasing  and 
scandalous  sins,  and  gloried  in  their 
own  shame.  In  the  next  two  chapters, 
he  shows  that  the  Jews,  with  the  addi- 
tional guidance  of  the  Old  Testament, 
had  equally  failed  to  become  righteous. 
He  appeals  to  facts,  which  none  could 
contradict,  in  proof  of  his  allegations, 
and  fortifies  them  by  the  authority  of 
the  Jewish  scriptures.  The  result  is 
manifest.  If  men  had  endeavored,  for 
the  space  of  four  thousand  years,  to  at- 
tain perfect  righteousness  by  their  own 
works,  or  as  the  etfect  of  perfect  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  law,  and  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  a  single  instance,  either  some 
different  plan  must  be  made  known,  or 
no  reasonable  hope  of  success  could  be 
entertained.  This  different  plan  God 
had  graciously  revealed  in  the  gospel. 
To  this  plan  the  apostle  directed  atten- 
tion, as  the  only  effectual  means  of  sal- 
vation. It  was  utterly  useless  to  strivo 
for  perfect  righteousness  by  works. 
Men  had  been  thus  striving  from  tho 
beginning,  and  yet  all  had  sinned,  and 
thus  come  shurt  of  the  glory  of  God. 
Ch.  iii.  23.  Tiicir  only  rational  hopo 
was  in  God,  wlio  had  given  assurance 
that  his  grace  would  secure  the  blessing 
which  they  had  failed  to  attain.     An3 
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if  they  would  lay  hold  on  the  promise, 
by  a  firm  and  living  faith,  they  should 
at  oncu  be  delivered  from  the  power  of 
sin,  and  should  thenceforth  be  filled 
with  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  ch.  xv. 
13,  until  they  should  enter  upon  the 
full  enjoyment  of  perfect  holiness  and 
happiness  in  the  future  lite.  Such  is 
the  general  train  of  argument  in  these 
three  chapters. 

IT  The  wrath  of  God.  See  note  on 
John  iii.  3G.  This  expression  is  highly 
figurative,  lilce  those  in  which  God  is 
said  to  repent,  and  to  be  grieved,  and 
the  like.  Under  the  divine  govern- 
ment, iniquity  is  always  attended  by 
misery,  or  punishment.  The  infliction 
of  .<uch  punishment  may  seem,  to  short- 
sighted mortals,  to  indicate  anger  or 
wrath  in  the  supreme  Governor.  Yet 
we  have  assurance  that  all  the  dispen- 
sations of  divine  providence,  whether 
their  immediate  effect  be  joyous  or 
grievous,  are  designed  for  good,  and 
are  evidences  of  love,  not  of  wrath. 
Heb.  xii.  9 — 11.  13y  making  the  way 
of  transgression  painful,  and  hedging 
it  up  with  difficulties,  God  is  constantly 
admonishing  men  to  turn  from  it,  and 
to  pursue  the  path  of  wisdom,  which  is 
peace.  Prov.  iii.  17.  By  the  sharp- 
ness of  stripes,  men  are  made  subject 
to  the  Father  of  their  spirits,  and 
receive  permanent  benefit.  Neverthe- 
less,  while  the  punishment  continues, 
its  aspect  is  so  different  from  the  pleas- 
ures resulting  from  obedience,  that  a 
different  epithet  is  properly  used  to 
describe  it.  The  epithet  chosen  by  the 
apostle  is  wrath.  But  we  should  grossly 
err,  if  we  understood  him  to  attribute 
to  God  a  passion  which  is  denounced  as 
utterly  sinful  in  man.  We  can  only 
understand  him  to  refer  to  that  princi- 
ple of  the  divine  government  by  which 
misery  is  inseparably  connected  with 
transgression.  This  interpretation  ia 
substantially  given  by  commentators 
whose  opinions  widely  differ  from  each 
other  as  to  the  ultimate  conse(iuences 
of  sin.  "The  righteous  displeasure  of 
God  at  the  sins  of  his  rational  creatures 
is  not,  of  course,  like  the  anger  or 
wrath  which  we  speak  of  in  reference 
to  human  passions.  The  expression  is, 
as  all  agree,  anthropathic,  or  speaking 
of  God  alter  the  manner  of  men."  — 
Livermore.  "  The  wt.  rd  rendered  xorath 
properly  denotes  that  earnest  appetite, 


or  desire,  by  which  we  seek  anything, 
or  an  intense  effort  to  obtain  it.  And 
it  is  particularly  applied  to  .the  desire 
which  a  man  has  to  take  vengeance 
who  is  injured,  and  who  is  enraged. 
It  is  tlius  synonymous  with  revenge. 
Eph.  iv.  31.  'Let  all  bitterness  and 
wrath,'  <fec.  Col.  iii.  8.  '  Anger,  wrath, 
malice,'  &c.  1  Tim.  ii.  8  ;  James  i. 
19.  But  it  is  also  often  applied  to 
God  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  when  we 
think  of  the  word  as  applicable  to 
him,  it  must  be  divested  of  everything 
like  human  passion,  and  especially  of 
the  passion  of  revenge.  As  he  cannot 
be  injured  by  the  sins  of  men  (Job 
XXXV.  6 — 8),  he  has  no  motive  for 
vengeance,  properly  so  called  ;  and  it 
is  one  of  the  most  obvious  rules  of 
interpretation,  that  we  are  not  to  apply 
to  God  passions  and  feelings  which, 
among  us,  have  their  origin  in  evil. 
In  making  a  revelation,  it  was  indis- 
pensable to  use  words  which  men  used  ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  when  applied 
to  God  they  mean  precisely  what  they 
do  when  applied  to  man.  When  the 
Saviour  is  said,  Mark  iii.  5,  to  have 
looked  on  his  disciples  with  anyer 
(Greek,  wrath,  the  same  word  is  here), 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  had  tiie 
feelings  of  an  implacable  man,  seeking 
vengeance.  The  nature  of  the  feeling 
is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  character  of 
the  person.  So,  in  this  place,  the  word 
denotes  the  divine  displeasure  or 
indignation  against  sin  ;  the  divine 
purpose  to  inflict  punishment."  — 
Barnes.  This  opposition  of  the  divine 
character  against  sinfulness,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  opposition  of  h(dines3 
against  sin,  furnishes  one  of  the  many 
reasons  why  the  utter  end  of  sinfulness 
may  be  anticipated.  If  perpetual  sin- 
fulness were  as  pleasing  and  acceptable 
to  God  as  perpetual  holiness,  no  good 
reason  can  be  perceived  why  he  should 
desire  or  attempt  to  turn  men  away 
from  their  iniquities.  Acts  iii.  20.  The 
fact  that  he  does  desire  to  save  men 
from  their  sins  is  manifest  both  from 
the  goodness  and  the  severity  of  his 
administration  of  justice,  ch.  xi.  22,  as 
well  as  from  his  revealed  word.  As  he 
is  greater  than  all,  and  none  can  pluck 
us  out  of  his  hand,  John  x.  29,  he  will 
surely  accomplish  his  purpose  in  hia 
own  time.  As  a  means  to  greater  good, 
he  permits  the  existence  of  sin  for  a 
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godliness,  and  unrighteousness  of    men,  who  hold  the  truth  in  an 


season.  But  its  perpetual  existence  is 
inconsistent  with  his  holiness,  and  in- 
compatible with  the  accomplishment  of 
his  pui-poses.  lie  has,  therefore,  deter- 
mined "  to  finish  the  transgression,  and 
to  make  an  end  of  sins,  and  to  make 
reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring 
in  everlasting  righteousness."  Dan.  ix. 
24.  ^Vhile  sin  continues,  however,  it 
will  produce  its  appropriate  fruits. 
The  sinner  must  endure  misery.  And, 
in  this  sense,  the  tvrath  of  God,  or  his 
determination  to  inflict  punishment,  as 
the  meet  reward  of  eveiy  transgression 
and  disobedience,  is  revealed  in  the 
gospel.  IT  Revealed  from  heaven.  Or, 
from  above.  It  is  revealed  distinctly 
in  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  And,  in  that 
older  revelation,  written  on  the  face 
of  nature  and  in  the  hearts  of  men,  the 
fact  is  sufficiently  plain.  A  conse- 
quence invariably  resulting  from  a 
given  cause  must  be  regarded  as  the 
operation  of  a  fixed  law.  Misery 
always  accompanies  ti'ansgression  ;  and, 
without  a  special  revelation,  men  had 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  sover- 
eign Ruler  had  ordained  such  punish- 
ment. The  same  fact  is  unmistakably 
announced  in  the  gospel.  IT  Ungodli- 
ness and  u7irif/hteousness.  That  is,  im- 
piety towards  God,  and  injustice  towards 
men.  Under  these  two  general  heads 
are  comprehended  all  the  sins  of  which 
men  are  guilty.  The  apostle  mentions 
some  of  the  particular  sins,  in  the  sub- 
sequent verses,  which  he  here  groups 
together  in  two  classes.  lie  illustrates 
the  ungodliness  or  impiety  of  men,  by 
their  neglect  to  glorify  God,  and  by 
their  worship  of  itj4)ls  ;  and  their 
unrighteousness,  by  viwious  scandalous 
eius  of  which  they  were  guilty  towards 
each  other.  IT  Hold  the  truth  in  un- 
riyhteousness.  Some  commentators  un- 
derstand the  apostle  to  refer  to  those 
who  have  attained  some  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  and  who  yet  fail  to  obey  its 
precepts  :  men  "  who  are  not  wholly 
■without  the  truth,  but  yet  do  not  follow 
what  thoy  have  ol"  it,  but  live  contrary 
to  that  truth  thoy  do  know,  or  neglect 
to  know  what  they  might.  This  is 
evident  from  the  next  words,  and  for 
the  same  reason  of  God's  wrath,  given 
ch.  ii.  8,  in  these  words,  '  who  do  not 
obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteous- 


ness.'"—  Locke.  Others,  perhaps  more 
properly,  understand  the  phrase  to  be 
equivalent  to  "  hinder  the  truth  by 
unrighteousness."  The  word  hold,  as 
well  as  the  Greek  word  which  occurs 
here,  is  used  in  either  sense,  to  retain, 
or  to  impede  or  hinder.  The  following 
remarks  on  this  passage  are  rejjlete 
with  sound  sense  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions :  "  This  is  a  strong  figurative 
word,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  translate 
into  our  language.  But  its  meaning  is, 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true 
God,  the  Maker  and  Governor  of  the 
universe,  which  the  persons  here  spoken 
of  had  attained,  by  contemplating  the 
woi'ks  of  creation,  they  did  not  discover 
to  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  but  confined 
it  in  their  own  breast,  as  in  a  prison, 
by  the  most  flagrant  unrighteousness. 
For  they  presented,  as  objects  of  wor- 
ship, beings  which  are  not  by  their 
nature  God  ;  nay,  beings  of  the  most 
immoral  characters  ;  and,  by  so  doing, 
as  well  as  by  the  most  infamous  rites 
with  which  they  appointed  these  false 
gods  to  be  worshipped,  they  led  man- 
kind into  the  grossest  errors  concerning 
tlie  nature  and  attributes  of  the  objects 
of  their  worship.  This  corrupt  form  of 
religion,  though  extremely  acceptable 
to  the  common  people,  was  not  contrived 
and  established  by  them.  In  all  coun- 
tries they  were  grossly  ignorant  of  God, 
and  of  the  worship  which  he  required. 
They  thei'cfore  could  not  be  charged 
with  the  crime  of  concealing  the  truth 
concerning  God.  The  persons  guilty  of 
that  crime  were  the  legislators  who  first 
formed  mankind  into  cities  and  states, 
and  who,  as  the  apostle  observes,  ver. 
21,  though  they  knew  God,  did  not 
glorify  him  as  God,  by  making  him  the 
object  of  the  people's  worsliip,  but 
unrighteously  estiiblished  polytheism 
and  idolatry  as  the  public  religion. 
Of  the  same  crime  the  magistrates  and 
philosophers  were  likewise  guilty,  who, 
in  after  times,  upheld  the  established 
religion.  Of  this  number  were  Pytha- 
goras, Socrates,  and  IMato,  whom,  there- 
fore, we  may  suppose,  the  apostle  had 
here  in  his  eye.  For,  although  these 
men  had  attained  the  knowledge  of  tha 
true  God,  none  of  them  worshipped  him 
publicly,  neither  did  they  declare  him 
to  the  people,  that  they  might  worship 
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ris^teoiTsnoss : 


him.  Concerning  Socrates,  seo  ver. 
21,  note  2  ;  and  with  respect  to  Plato, 
he  held  that  the  knowledge  of  the  one 
God  was  not  to  be  divulged.  See 
Euseb.  Pra'par.  Evang.  lib.  xi.  c.  9. 
And  in  his  Tiiucvus,  he  says  expressly, 
'  It  is  neither  easy  to  find  the  Parent 
of  the  universe,  nor  safe  to  discover 
him  to  the  vulgar  when  found.'  The 
same  conduct  was  observed  of  Seneca, 
as  Augustine  hath  proved  from  his 
writings."  —  Mackyiujht.  The  race  of 
those  who  thus  hold  the  truth  in  un- 
righteousness, or  who  unrighteously 
hinder  the  progress  of  divine  truth 
among  men,  is  not  yet  wholly  extinct. 
There  yet  remain  not  a  few  who  ado^^t 
substantially  the  maxim  of  Plato,  that 
it  is  neither  easy  to  ascertain  tlie  char- 
acter and  purposes  of  the  Father  of 
spirits,  nor  safe  to  communicate  the 
truth  to  the  vulgar  when  ascertained. 
Fears  are  expressed  tliat  the  common 
people  would  be  injured,  as  to  their 
moral  character,  if  they  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  purposes  of  God  in 
regard  to  their  future  condition.  Hence 
the  truth  is  withheld  from  them.  One 
religion  is  embraced  for  private  use  in 
the  closet,  or  for  the  edification  of  a 
select  circle  ;  and  another,  for  pub- 
lic ministration  to  the  multitude.  It 
were  well  for  such  persons  to  consider 
whether  they  are  not  properly  compre- 
hended by  the  apostle  among  those 
against  whom  the  wrath  of  God  is 
revealed.  It  were  well  that  they 
should  bring  their  conduct  to  the  test 
of  our  Lord's  command  :  —  "  What  I 
tell  you  in  darkness,  that  speak  ye  in 
light  ;  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  ear, 
that  preach  ye  upon  the  house-tops." 
Matt.  X.  27.  The  idea  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  divine  truth  would  be  injurious 
to  mankind  is  utterly  preposterous. 
Our  Saviour  declared,  "■  To  this  end 
was  I  born,  and  for  this  cause  came  I 
into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  truth."  John  xviii.  37. 
And  yet  some  of  his  professed  followers 
arc  apprehensive  that  the  truth  would 
injure  men,  if  it  should  be  clearly  per- 
ceived and  embraced.  Not  such  were 
the  apostles  of  our  Lord.  Tliey  bore 
au  open  testimony  to  the  truth,  botli 
to  Jew  and  Gentile,  both  to  Greek  and 
Barbarian,  both  to  the  wise  and  the 
3* 


19  Because  that  which  may  be 


unwise.  Paul  esteemed  it  his  duty  to 
declare  the  whole  truth  ;  and  he  con- 
sidered concealment  of  it  to  be  a  crime. 
"  I  take  you  to  record,  this  day,  that  I 
am  pure  from  the  blood  of  all  men  for 
I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto  you 
all  the  counsel  of  God."  Acts  xx.  26, 
27.  "  Necessity  is  laid  upon  me  ;  yea, 
woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the 
gospel."  1  Cor.  ix.  16.  Let  those  who 
conceal  the  truth,  through  fear,  and 
who  thus  unrighteously  hinder  its  prog- 
ress, ponder  the  meaning  of  the  parable 
concerning  the  man  who  concealed  his 
talent  in  a  napkin.  Luke  xix.  12 — 27. 
19.  Because.  The  apostle  gives  a 
reason  why  men  were  exposed  to  retri- 
bution, for  hindering  or  impeding  the 
progress  of  truth.  Had  they  been 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  truth,  and 
unable  to  discover  it,  they  would  not 
have  been  guilty.  But  he  declares  that 
they  had  the  means  of  obtaining  knowl- 
edge, and  that  they  had  in  fact  obtained 
it.  And  therefore,  or  because  of  this 
fact,  they  were  unrighteous  in  conceal- 
ing it.  IT  That  which  may  be  knovn  of 
God,  &c.  We  are  not  to  understand 
that  the  perfect  character  of  God  is 
plainly  written  on  the  face  of  nature  ; 
but  only  that  so  much  is  there  dis- 
played, that  men  are  inexcusable  if 
they  do  not  recognize  and  worship  him. 
The  existence  and  wisdom  and  power 
of  God,  and  to  a  suflicient  extent  his 
goodness  and  justice  also,  are  discover- 
able from  his  works.  His  peculiar 
relationship  to  men,  as  their  Father, 
and  the  blessings  he  will  bestow  on 
his  children,  however,  were  reserved 
to  be  revealed  through  his  Son.  See 
note  on  Matt.  xi.  27.  The  extent  to 
which  the  apostle  asserted  that  knowl- 
edge was  attainable  from  nature  is 
particularly  specified  in  the  succeeding 
verses.  That  men,  by  the  light  of 
nature  alone,  cannot  attain  a  perfectly 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  divine  char- 
acter, is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
wisest  philosophers  made  so  little 
progress.  Yet  they  manifestly  did 
acquire  some  just  ideas  concerning 
God  ;  and  it  was  for  concealing  tliese 
from  the  people  that  they  were  guilty 
and  punishable.  The  couuuon  people 
also  shared  this  guilt,  to  a  certain 
c;ttent.    The  apostle,  in  the  next  verse, 
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known  of  God,  is  manifest  in  them  ; 
for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  them. 


asserts  their  capability  to  know  the 
truth.  Had  they  not  regarded  the 
instructions  of  their  leaders  and  teach- 
ers more  highly  than  the  testimony  of 
God  written  on  his  works,  they  would 
not  have  abandoned  themselves  to  gross 
idolatry.  "  Although  the  Gentiles  had 
no  written  revelation,  yet  what  may  be 
known  of  God  is  everywhere  manifest 
among  them,  God  having  made  a  clear 
discovery  of  himself  to  them.  For  his 
being  and  perfections,  invisible  to  our 
bodily  eyes,  have  been,  ever  since  the 
creation  of  the  world,  evidently  to  be 
seen,  if  attentively  considered,  in  the 
visible  beauty,  order,  and  operations, 
observable  in  the  constitution  and  parts 
of  the  universe  ;  especially  his  etei-nal 
power  and  universal  dominion  and 
providence  ;  so  that  they  cannot  plead 
ignorance  in  excuse  of  their  idolatry 
and  wickedness."  —  Taylor.  The  truths 
peculiar  to  the  gospel,  however,  were 
not  thus  to  be  learned,  but  were  prop- 
erly the  subject  of  a  special  revelation. 
IT  /*•  manifest  in  them.  Rather,  is  man- 
ifest among  them,  or  known  by  them. 
ir  Fur  God  hath  showed  it  unto  them. 
Or,  made  it  to  appear  to  them  ;  made  it 
known  to  them.  The  means  by  which 
this  knowledge  of  God  v/as  communi- 
cated to  the  Gentiles  are  specified  in 
the  next  verse. 

20.  The  general  idea  embraced  in 
this  verse  is,  that  the  existence,  power, 
and  providence  of  God,  are  so  clearly 
manifested  in  his  works,  that  there  is 
no  excuse  for  the  ignorance  of  men  pos- 
sessing ordinary  powers  of  mind  ;  for, 
by  due  attention  to  Jjis  works,  they 
might  readily  perceive,  the  handiwork 
of  divinity.  God  "  left  himself  not 
without  witness,  in  that  he  did  good, 
and  gave  us  rain  from  heaven,  and 
fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with 
food  and  gladness."  Acts  xiv.  17.  The 
goodness  of  God  is  discoverable  in  his 
ordinary  providences,  so  that  men  are 
without  excuse  for  tlieir  unthankful- 
ness.  Ver.  21.  IT  The  invisi/.le  thinr/s 
of  Mm.  His  existence,  nauieiy,  and 
many  of  his  attributes.  "  No  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time."  John  i.  18. 
lie  "only  liatli  iiuniortality,  dwelling 
in  tlie  light  wliicli  no  man  can  approacli 
uuto  :  whom   no   man   hath   seen,  nor 


20   For  the  invisible  things  of 
him  from  the  creation  of  the  world 


can  see."  1  Tim.  vi.  16.  The  natural 
eye  cannot  discern  spiritual  objects. 
But,  although  God  and  his  perfections 
are  invisible  to  mortal  sight,  their  ex- 
istence is  legibly  written  on  his  works, 
which  may  be  seen  and  read  of  all  men. 
The  invisible  things  specially  referred 
to  in  this  place  are  named  by  the 
apostle  in  what  follows.  IT  From  the 
creation  of  the  world.  Some  interpret 
this  to  mean  that  the  creation  of  the 
world  manifested  the  power  and  divin- 
ity of  God  ;  that  these  might  be  learned 
from  the  creation  of  the  world.  This 
seems  not  very  probable  ;  for  no  man 
witnessed  the  creation  of  the  world  ; 
nor,  perhaps,  could  any  one  have  known, 
with  certainty,  that  it  was  created,  ex- 
cept by  revelation.  Tlie  apostle  seems 
to  refer  to  evidence  which  was  open  tc 
the  inspection  of  all  men.  Hence  it  is 
more  probable  that  another,  and,  in- 
deed, the  general  interpretation,  is  cor- 
rect ;  namely,  that  from  the  time  when 
the  world  was  created,  or  ever  since 
the  creation  of  the  world,  the  invisible 
things  of  God  bad  been  manifest  in  his 
works.  IF  Beimj  understood  by  the  thmys 
that  are  made.  The  evident  marks  of 
design,  in  all  the  works  of  nature, 
clearly  indicate  an  intelligent  author. 
The  regular  movements  of  its  vast  ma- 
chinery as  clearly  indicate  power.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
ancient  heathen  had  so  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  those  works,  and  of  that  ma- 
chinery, as  modern  science  has  discov- 
ered. Yet  they  had  enough  to  convince 
tiiem  that  a  superior  being  existed. 
Even  the  most  savage  tribes  acknowl- 
edged so  much.  Their  guilt  consisted 
in  reading  the  testimony  so  negligently 
as  to  mistake  the  character  of  God,  or 
in  concealing  or  disregarding  it,  when 
truly  discovered.  IT  Even  his  eternal 
power.  Power  is,  perhaps,  the  first  les- 
son learned  from  the  works  of  creation. 
And  so  universally  is  this  lesson  learn- 
ed, tiuit  the  most  benighted  races  of 
men  have  acknowlcdgeil  their  subjec- 
tion to  some  unseen  i)ower,  which  might 
atfcct  'them  -for  good  or  for  evil.  The 
ancient  philosophers  well  comprehended 
the  existence  of  power  above  man. 
They  had  not  studied  tlie  works  of  na- 
ture outirely  iu  vain.     Their  guilt  con« 
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are  clearly  seen,  being  understood 
by  the  things  that  are  made,  even 
his  eternal   power    and  Godhead ; 

sisted  not  in  their  inattention,  nor  in 
their  hxck  of  success.  They  clearly  saw 
the  evidence  of  divine  power.  They 
were  guilty,  because  they  misled  the 
common  people  to  worship  idols  instead 
of  the  true  (iod  ;  and  because  they 
disregarded  the  requirements  of  his 
justice,  manifested  also  in  his  provi- 
dences. IT  And  Godhead.  This  word 
does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  generally  understood  to 
mean  the  divinitj^  or  deitj",  of  God  —  his 
divine  nature.  "It  proves  the  truth, 
that  the  supremacy,  or  supreme  divinity, 
of  God  was  exhibited  in  the  works  of 
creation,  or  that  he  was  exalted  above 
all  creatures  and  things.  It  would  not 
be  proper,  however,  to  press  this  word, 
as  implying  that  all  that  wc  know  of 
(Iod  by  revelation  was  known  to  the 
heathen  ;  but  that  so  much  was  known 
as  to  show  his  supremacy,  his  right  to 
their  homage,  and,  of  course,  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  idolatry.  This  is  all 
that  the  argument  of  the  apostle  de- 
mands ;  and,  of  course,  on  this  princi- 
ple the  expression  is  to  be  interpreted." 
—  Barnes.  It  would  seem,  however, 
that,  besides  mere  power  and  suprem- 
acy, the  apostle  included  the  goodness 
of  God  among  his  invisible  things  man- 
ifested by  his  works.  Else  why  allege 
it  as  a  crime,  that  the  people  were  not 
thankful?  Ver.  21.  The  sacred  writers 
often  appeal  to  the  works  of  nature  in 
proof  of  the  divine  goodness.  Our 
Lord  illustrated  that  goodness,  and  its 
impartiality,  in  the  same  maimer,  lie 
exhorted  his  disciples  to  love  even  their 
enemies,  and  to  do  good,  "  that  j^e  may 
be  the  children  of  your  Father  which  is 
in  heaven  ;  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to 
rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust."  Matt.  v.  4.").  So  that,  although 
God  reserved  the  "  fulness  of  the  bless- 
ing "  of  his  grace  to  be  revealed  through 
his  Son,  we  may  believe  that  the  gen- 
eral characteristics  of  his  goodness  are 
legibly  imprinted  on  his  works  of  crea- 
tion and  providence.  IT  .S'o  thnt  they 
are  without  excuse.  They  Cduld  not 
plead  ignorance  of  God's  existence,  as 
an  excuse  for  not  worshipping  and 
obeying  him.     His  existence,  and  hia 


SO  that  they  are  without  excuse  : 

21    Because    that,    when    they 
knew  God,  they  glorified  him  not 


attributes,  were  sufficiently  manifest. 
If  they  failed  to  acknowledge  and  wor- 
ship him,  as  they  did  fail,  the  cause  of 
their  delinquency  must  be  sought  else- 
where. It  is  implied  here  that  ina- 
bility to  attain  a  knowledge  of  God 
would  have  been  an  excuse  for  neglect- 
ing to  worship  him.  He  requires  of 
men  according  to  what  they  have,  or 
according  to  their  ability.  Thus  it  is 
not  accounted  as  a  crime,  that  those 
who  have  never  heard  the  gospel  do  not 
believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  for 
"how  shall  they  believe  in  him  of 
whom  they  have  not  heard?"  Ch.  x. 
14.  But  Avhen  the  evidence  is  distinctly 
made  known,  then  are  men  without  ex- 
cuse, if  they  do  not  acknowledge  the 
truth,  and  act  in  conformity  to  it.  If 
the  ancient-  heathen  were  thus  inex- 
cusable, how  much  more  are  those  who 
slight  the  clearer  evidences  of  the  divine 
existence,  revealed  in  the  gospel,  and 
demonstrated  byscientific  investigations. 
21.  Becaiise  that,  <fec.  The  crime  of 
idolatry  is  specially  alleged,  for  which 
men  had  no  excuse.  Having  a  ccjmpe- 
tent  knowledge  of  God,  they  were  inex- 
cusable for  withholding  honor  from 
him,  and  giving  his  glory  to  another. 
IT  When  they  knew  God.  Or,  knowing 
God.  In  the  preceding  verses,  the 
apostle  has  alleged  that  the  more  culti- 
vated among  the  heathen,  their  reli- 
gious teachers,  so  to  speak,  must  have 
acquired  knowledge  of  God  from  hia 
works  ;  and  that  the  common  people 
would  have  shared  that  knowledge,  had 
they  not  been  unrighteously  misled  by 
those  who  impeded  the  progress  of 
truth.  The  guilt  charged  in  this  verse, 
therefore,  rested  chieliy  on  the  more 
enlightened.  They  actually  knew  God  ; 
yet  they  failed  to  perform  their  duty  to 
him.  Those  who  were  ignorant  of  him, 
through  their  own  neglect  to  use  the 
means  within  their  reach  for  acquiring 
knowledge,  were  guilty,  but  not  of  the 
i  particular  crime  iiere  alleged  ;  to  wit, 
I  of  sinning  against  their  own  convic- 
I  tions  of  duty,  or  of  doing  the  wrong- 
when  they  knew  the  riglit.  IT  They 
glorified  him  not  as  God.  "  To  glorify 
God,  is  to  think  highly  of  him,  to 
speak  of  him  with   reverence,  and  to 
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as  God,  neither  were  thankful,  but 
became  vain  in  their  imaginations, 

■worship  him  publicly  as  the  maker  and 
governor  of  the  universe  ;  of  vk^hich 
"Worship,  a  principal  part  is  to  give  him 
thanks,  as  the  author  of  all  good  things 
mankind  enjoy.  The  apostle  having 
blamed  the  Greek  legislators,  ver.  18— 
20,  for  concealing  from  the  people  the 
knowledge  which  they  had  attained  of 
the  true  God,  he  here  condemned  them, 
because,  although  they  knew  the  ab- 
surdity of  polytheism,  they  established 
it  by  their  laws,  as  the  religion  most 
proper  for  the  vulgar,  and  joined  them 
in  all  the  impious  and  obscene  rites 
of  worship  -which  they  practised."  — 
j\I(ickni<jht.  They  taught  men  to  wor- 
ship tlie  creature  rather  than  the  cre- 
ator ;  the  instrument  or  medium  of  good, 
rather  than  its  author.  The  whole 
s-ystcm  of  idolatry  is  here  condemned, 
which,  beginning  with  the  worship  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  other  heavenly 
bodies,  gradually  degenerated  to  the 
worship  of  the  meanest  reptiles,  of 
"ci-eepiug  things,"  and  of  stocks  and 
stones.  IT  Niither  were  thankful.  The 
gratitude  due  to  God  for  all  the  bless- 
ings of  life  was  withheld,  and  the  bless- 
ings were  reputed  to  be  derived  from 
otlier  sources.  Those  who  had  knowl- 
edge of  the  Fountain  of  good  concealed 
it  ;  those  who  had  not,  neglected  to 
acquire  it  ;  and  all  were  insensible,  or 
at  least  silent,  in  regard  to  any  obliga- 
tion of  gratitude  to  God.  No  public 
thanksgivings  were  rendered  to  him. 
Hymns  of  praise  were  composed  in 
honor  of  idols,  some  of  which  are  still 
extant  ;  but  none  in  honor  of  the  true 
God.  "\Vhen  men  cease  to  be  tlmnkful 
to  God,  as  the  giver  of  tvery  good  gift 
and  every  perfect  gift,  they  readily 
lose  sight  of  their  obligation  to  obey 
him.  The  restraints  of  gratitude  and 
reverence  being  removed,  apostasy  and 
moral  degradation  follow  as  a  natural 
consequence.  IT  Became  vain  in  their 
imrtfjinations.  Or,  foolish  in  their  specu- 
lations. It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  apostle  here  refers  especially  to  the 
reasonings  or  speculations  of  men  c<m- 
cerning  the  origin  of  "the  things  that 
are  made."  Unwilling  to  ascribe  tliem 
t<»  the  creative  energy  and  benevolent 
wi.-doni  of  (lod,  tliey  iiitn.<liiced  a  com- 
plicated   system   of    idolatry,   through 


and  their  foolish  heart  was  darfe 
cned. 


which  the  worship  due  to  the  creator 
should  be  rendered  to  the  creature. 
This  seems,  from  the  context,  to  be  the 
special  vanity,  or  folly,  which  resulted 
from  a  lack  of  reverence  and  thankful- 
ness to  God.  "  What  it  is  to  become 
vain,  in  the  scripture  language,  one 
may  see  in  these  words  :  '  And  they 
followed  vanity,  and  became  vain,  and 
went  after  the  heathen,  and  made  to 
themselves  molten  images,  and  wor- 
shipped all  the  host  of  heaven,  and 
served  Baal.'  2  Kings  xvii.  15,  16. 
And,  accordingly,  the  forsaking  of 
idolatry  and  the  Avorship  of  false  gods 
is  called,  by  St.  Paul,  '  turning  from 
vanity  to  the  living  God.'  Acts  xiv. 
15."  —  Locke.  IT  Their  foolish  heart  was 
darkened.  The  word  heart  is  used  some- 
times to  denote  the  atfections,  and 
sometimes  the  intellect.  It  is  here 
used  in  the  latter  sense.  The  philoso- 
phers, by  teaching  falsehood  instead  of 
truth,  and  the  common  jieople,  by  giv- 
ing heed  to  their  fables,  became  vain 
in  their  speculations,  and  their  under- 
standing was  obscured.  By  long  inter- 
course with  falsehood,  they  became 
more  familiar  with  it  than  with  the 
truth.  As  a  just  retribution  for  decep- 
tion on  the  one  part,  and  of  indolence 
on  the  other,  God  suffered  them  all  to 
become  enveloped  in  darkness,  so  that 
even  the  wisest,  as  well  as  the  vulgar, 
suffered  through  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  their  own  institutions.  Indul- 
gence in  sin  naturally  impairs  the 
power  of  conscience,  and  renders  it  less 
sensitive,  when  in  contact  with  pollu- 
tion.     1  Tim.  iv.   2.     So,  by  long-con- 

j  tinned  efft)rts  to  make  ftvlsehood  appear 
like  truth,  the  mind  becomes  clouded 
and  darkened,  and  partially  insensible 
to  the  difference  between  truth  and 
falsehood,  so  that  evidence  ceases  to 
produce  conviction.  Sucli  was,  doubt- 
less, the  condition  of  many  to  whom 
the  apostle  here  refers.  They  had 
abused  their  understanding,  by  con- 
cealing tlie  true  (.Jod,  and  devising 
schemes  for  the  worshij)  of  false  gods. 
As  a  natural  conseijuence,  they  lost 
that  clearness  of  conception  which  they 
formerly  enjoyed,  and  even  became 
doubtful  wlnther  there  were  any  au- 

I  premo  divinity. 
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22  Professinf;  themselves  to  bo 
wise,  they  became  fools, 


22.  Professing  themselves  to  be  wise. 
"With  a  muck  humility,  they  generally 
declined  to  arrogate  the  title  of  wise 
men,  but  called  themselves  lovers  of  wis- 
dom, or  philos'iphers.  Yet  it  is  well  known 
tliat  they  assumed  to  possess  :ill  the  wis- 
dom which  was  extant.  "  This  wisdom, 
which  was  not  wisdom,  was  the  rock  on 
which  the  Greeks  split  in  their  rejection 
of  the  gospel,  as  previously  in  their 
construction  of  a  cruel  and  licentious 
mythology.  To  men  seeking  after  such 
wisdom,  the  cross  of  Christ  was  foolish- 
ness. 1  Cor.  i.  22,  23.  These  ancient 
systems  of  false  philosophy  have  largely 
Vifected  Christian  theology,  and  per- 
verted the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  It 
will  be  long  before  the  church  will  out- 
grow entirely  the  errors  which  have  been 
superadded  to  the  simplicity  of  Christ 
by  the  pantheistic  and  scholastic  schools 
of  the  ancient  masters.  Men  still  draw 
their  ideas  of  the  nature  of  God  and 
man  from  Plato,  Aristotle,  Philo,  and 
Augustine,  more  than  from  the  New 
Testament.'"'  —  Livermnre.  IT  They  he- 
came  fools.  This  epithet  is  appropriate 
to  persons  destitute  of  true  wisdom  ; 
and  it  is  here  so  used.  Professing  to  be 
wise,  the  philosophers  were-  led  astray 
by  their  own  vain  imaginations,  until 
they  became  comparatively  blind  to  the 
truth.  The  result  was  a  system  of  my- 
thology and  idolatry,  described  in  the 
next  verse.  Whether  the  philosophers 
believed  the  fables  which  they  taught, 
or  not,  they  shared  in  the  rites  pre- 
scribed for  idolatrous  worship.  The 
word  fools  has  another  signification, 
equally  applicable  in  this  place,  anil 
equally  manifested  in  worshipping  idols 
instead  of  the  true  God.  It  denotes 
men  who  are  destitute  of  a  truly  reli- 
gious spirit.  In  this  sense  it  often  oc- 
curs in  the  Old  Testament.  This  kind 
of  folly  is  generally  accompanied  by 
debasement  and  degradation  of  the  mor- 
al sense.  The  professed  wise  men  here 
mentioned  became  corrupted  by  their 
own  follies.  The}'  for.sook  G-.d,  and  fol- 
lowed idols.  As  a  natural  consequence, 
they  became  guilty  of  as  .-candalous 
vices  as  ever  disgraced  humn  lity.  His- 
torians assert  that  the  most  vile  crimes 
mentioned  in  the  black  catalogue  which 
follows  were  practised  by  some  of  the 


23   And   changed   the  glory  of 
the   uncuiTuptible   God     into    an 

most  eminent  philosopliers,  in  the  apos- 
tolic age,  as  well  as  before  and  after- 
wards. There  are  those  in  the  present 
day  who  profess  to  be  wise  beyond  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancient  philosophers. 
They  are  not  content  to  transfer  to 
images  the  worship  due  to  God  alone, 
ver.  23  ;  but  they  regard  it  as  the  high- 
est wisdom  to  deny  the  existence  of  God, 
or  of  any  being  whatever  entitled  to 
the  homage  of  man.  "  Professing  them- 
selves to  be  wise,"  they  have  been  con- 
ducted by  their  wisdom  to  the  precise 
conclusion  at  which  fools  arrived  many 
centuries  ago  :  "  The  fool  hath  said  iu 
his  heart.  There  is  no  God."  Ps.  xiv.  1. 
23.  And  charujed  the  glory.  They 
transferred  to  images,  or  attributed  to 
them,  the  glory  which  belongs  only  to 
God.  They  taught  the  people  that 
these  images,  or  the  objects  which  they 
represented,  were  worthy  of  worship. 
They  joined  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
prescribed  for  such  worship.  And  they 
became  partakers  of  the  vices  and 
crimes  which  naturally  resulted  from 
those  idolatrous  practices.  The  real 
change  effected  was  in  themselves,  They 
forsook  God,  and  joined  themselves  unto 
idols.  17  Of  the  ^incorruptible  God.  The 
same  word  is  rendered  immortal,  1  Tim. 
1.  17.  It  denotes,  however,  moral  puri- 
ty rather  than  perpetual  existence.  See 
note  on  ch.  ii.  7.  That  such  is  its  mean- 
ing here,  is  manifest  from  its  being 
placed  in  contrast  with  the  opposite  epi- 
thet applied  to  men  and  other  objects, 
to  whom  moral  as  well  as  physical  cor 
ruption  is  attributed.  The  idea  is,  that 
God  is  the  proper  object  of  worship,  not 
merely  because  he  liveth  forever,  and  is 
always  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  all 
who  confide  in  him,  but  because  his  infi- 
nite moral  purity  is  worthy  of  universal 
homage  and  adoration.  IT  Into  an  im- 
age. This  word  is  generally  applied  to 
carved  or  graven  representations  of  ob- 
jects ;  but  it  is  also  applicable  to  pic- 
tures. Very  likely,  at  first,  the  people 
were  taught  to  worship,  not  the  image, 
but  the  object  which  it  represented. 
But  they  came  gradually,  and  not  un- 
naturally, to  regard  the  image  as  sacred, 
and  worthy  of  veneration.  If  Like  to 
corruptible  man.  Many  of  the  heathen 
gods  were  deified  men,  regarded  as  bono* 
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image  made  like  to  corruptible 
man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed 
beasts,  and  creeping  things. 


factors  of  their  race  ;  and  of  them  they 
had  images.  They  also  had  images  of 
women,  for  a  like  reason.  These  were 
images  of  corruptible  things  in  contrast 
with  the  uncorruptible  God.  The  origi- 
nals were  subject  to  vanity  while  they 
lived,  like  other  mortals  ;  they  had 
long  been  dead,  and  their  flesh  had  seen 
corruption,  literally.  Moreover,  the 
most  cori'uiJt  morals  were  attributed  to 
many  of  these  deities,  and  the  rites  with 
which  they  were  worshipped  were  of  a 
like  corrupt  character.  It  is  well  ob- 
served by  Clarke,  that  "  the  finest  repre- 
sentation of  their  deities  was  in  the 
human  figure  ;  and  on  such  representa- 
tive figures  the  sculptors  spent  all  their 
skill  ;  hence  the  Hercules  of  Farnese, 
the  Venus  of  Medicis,  and  the  Apollo 
of  Belvidere.  And  when  they  had 
formed  their  gods  according  to  the 
human  shape,  they  endowed  them  with 
human  passions  ;  and  as  they  clothed 
them  with  attributes  of  extraordinary 
strength,  beauty,  wisdom,  &c.,  not  hav- 
ing the  true  principles  of  morality, 
they  represented  them  as  slaves  to  the 
most  disorderly  and  disgraceful  pas- 
sions ;  excelling,  in  irregularities,  the 
most  profligate  of  men,  as  possessing  un- 
limited pciwers  of  sensual  gratification." 
IT  And  to  birds.  They  rendered  divine 
honors  to  everything  from  which  they 
believed  themselves  to  have  received 
benefit.  Uirds  weve  naturally  embraced 
in  the  number  of  their  deities  ;  fjr 
many  of  this  class  were  serviceable  in 
the  destruction  of  insects  and  reptiles, 
and  in  various  other  wty's.  Hence  the 
eagle  of  .Jupiter  was  wujrshipped  by  the 
llonjans,  the  ibis  and  the  hawk  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  others  by  other  nations. 
IT  And  four-footed  beasts.  Even  goats, 
monkeys,  dogs,  and  other  similar  beasts, 
have  been  worshipped  by  man.  The 
Egyptians  consecrated  temples  to  the 
worship  of  the  ox,  which  seems  to  have 
been  their  principal  deity.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  example,  the  Israelites 
induced  Aaron  to  lashion  a  golden  calf 
with  graving  tools  ;  and  they  wor- 
ehippcfl  it,  and  corrupted  themselves. 
Ex(.d.  xxxii.  4,  7.  Tiaces  of  this  kind 
of  idolatry  are  found  in  the  Jewish  his- 
tory for  several  ages  ;   so  strong  is  the 


24  Wherefore  God  also  gave 
them  up  to  uncleanness,  through 
the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts,  to 


force  of  example.  A  similar  form  of 
idolatry  still  prevails  in  India.  IT  And 
crrtpiwj  thuvjs.  Both  animals  entirely 
destitute  of  legs,  as  serpents,  and  those 
having  very  short  legs,  which  assist 
them  to  crawl  rather  than  to  walk,  as 
lizards,  crocodiles,  and  the  like.  Ser- 
pent worship  prevailed  extensively 
among  the  ancients.  One  sect  of  pro- 
fessed Christians  were  infected  with  it, 
and  hence  received  the  name  of  Ophites, 
or  Serpentinians.  "  It  is  said  they  had 
a  live  serpent,  which  they  kept  in  a 
kind  of  cage.  At  certain  times,  they 
opened  the  cage-door,  and  called  the 
serpent  ;  the  animal  came  out,  and 
mounting  upon  the  table,  twined  itself 
about  some  loaves  of  bread.  This  bread 
they  broke,  and  distributed  it  to  the 
company  ;  and  this  they  called  their 
eucharist."  —  Ency.  Rel.  Knoivl.  The 
beetle  and  the  crocodile  also  were  wor- 
shipped by  the  Egyptians. 

24.  Wherefore  God  also  gave  them  up. 
What  is  here  asserted  in  general  terms 
is  expressed  more  specifically  ver.  20, 
27.  "  Ephraim  is  joined  to  idols  ;  let 
him  alone."  Hosea  iv.  17.  No  punish- 
ment is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  this. 
If  God  withdraw  the  restraining  influ- 
ences of  his  grace,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  if  he  permit  those  influences  to 
become  without  effect  on  the  human 
heart,  if  he  let  men  alone,  they  inevita- 
bly wax  worse  and  worse.  Nothing  can 
save  them  from  destruction  but  the 
interposition  of  divine  grace.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  the  ancient  idolaters. 
They  forsook  God,  and  worshipped  false 
gods.  Their  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
worship  naturally  tended  to  deprave 
their  morals,  and  to  encourage  the  nu)st 
debasing  licentiousness.  God  permitted 
these  circumstances  to  take  their  natu- 
ral course.  Nothing  more  was  necessary 
to  insure  the  result.  The  depravity 
and  sinfulness  resulting  from  their 
idolatry  in  its  turn  occasioned  mis- 
eries appropriate  to  each  species  of 
vice.  They  were  made  to  eat  the  bitter 
fruits  of  iniquity.  Such  is  the  uniform 
effect  of  forsaking  the  true  God.  To 
his  grace  alone  can  men  look  for  re- 
demption from  this  bondiige  to  'leath. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  punishmout 
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dislionor  tlieir  ovra  bodies  between  I  served  the  creature  more  than  the 

themselves  :  Creator,  who   is   blessed  for  ever. 


2o    Who  changed  the  truth  of 
God  into  a  lie,  and  worshipped  and 


of  idolatry  had  a  close  correspondence 
with  the  nature  of  the  offence.  Idola- 
ters dishonored  God  in  the  si^ht  of  man, 
by  transferring  his  glory  to  corrupt  and 
Corruptible  objects,  and  by  worshipping 
the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator. 
As  a  just  penalty,  he  allowed  them  to 
dishonor  themselves,  actually  as  well  as 
apparently,  by  those  vices  which  natu- 
rally resulted  from  their  opinions  and 
practices.  In  this  punishment  are  in- 
volved all  the  consequences,  both  men- 
tal and  physical,  of  the  actions  by 
whicli  they  dishonored  themselves.  IT  To 
uurlfanness.  To  detilement,  both  moral 
and  physical.  See  the  specifications  in 
ver.  2(i,  27.  17  Tlirowjh  the.  lusts  of  their 
otvn  hearts.  He  allowed  their  evil  pro- 
pensities to  have  dominion  over  them  ; 
he  permitted  them  to  act  according  to 
their  inordinate  desires.  IT  Dishonor. 
Or,  disgrace.  IT  Between  themselves.  Or, 
among  themselves  ;  mutually  ;  by  their 
impure  connection  with  each  other. 

'25.  Who  chanyed  the  truth  of  God 
into  a  lie.  See  note  on  ver.  23.  The 
phrase  truth  of  God  is  regarded  by  many 
as  equivalent  to  the  true  God.  In  this 
sense,  the  passage  is  substantially  a 
repetition  of  ver.  23.  Others,  with  per- 
haps quite  as  good  reason,  understand 
the  truth  of  God  to  indicate  the  true 
idea  of  his  character,  as  worthy  of  love, 
and  veneration,  and  worship  ;  which 
idea  was  displaced  in  the  minds  of  idola- 
ters by  the  lying  fables  of  mythology. 
The  people  abandoned  the  truth,  and 
embraced  a  lie.  Idols  are  termed 
"  falsehood,"  and  "  vanity,  and  the 
work  of  errors,"  Jer.  x.  14,  15,  and  "  ly- 
ing vanities,"  Ps.  xx.xi.  G  ;  a  graven 
or  molten  image  of  an  idol  is  styled  "  a 
teacher  of  lies,"  llab.  ii.  18.  IT  A7id 
worshipped  and  served  the  creature.  Cre- 
ated beings  or  things.  What  these  were, 
is  specified  in  ver.  23.  IT  More  than  the 
Creator.  Or,  rather  than  the  Creator  ; 
for  so  the  passage  may  properly  be  ren- 
dered. They  renounced  their  allegi- 
ance to  the  true  Gt.d,  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  false  gods.  They 
''forsook  tlie  fountain  of  living  waters, 
and  hewed  them  out  cisterns,  broken 
cisterns,  that  can  hold  no  water."     Jer. 


Amen. 

26   For  this  cause  God  gave  them 

ii.  13.  Such  is  the  language  applied  by 
the  prophet  to  the  children  of  Israel, 
who  had  "gone  far  from  the  Lord,  and 
walked  after  vanity,  and  become  vain.'' 
And  the  penalty  which  he  denounces  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  is  strikingly  simi- 
lar to  that  which  is  here  described  by 
the  apostle.  "Thine  own  wickedness 
shall  correct  thee,  and  thy  backslidings 
shall  reprove  thee  ;  know  therefore  and 
see  that  it  is  an  evil  thing  that  thou  hast 
forsaken  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  that  my 
fear  is  not  in  thee,  saith  the  Lord  God 
of  hosts."  IT  Who  is  blessed  Jorever. 
This  form  of  doxology  was  common 
among  the  Jewish  writers,  when  speak- 
ing of  God,  giving  expression  to  their 
gratitude,  and  keeping  alive  their  vener- 
ation. See  2  Cor.  xi.  31  ;  Gal.  i.  5. 
"  The  Mahometans  also  borrowed  this 
custom  from  the  Jews,  and  practise  it 
to  a  great  extent.  Tholuck  mentions  aa 
Arabic  manuscript  in  the  library  at 
Berlin,  which  contains  an  account  of 
heresies  in  respect  to  Islamism  ;  and  as 
often  as  the  writer  has  occasion  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  a  new  heretical  sect, 
he  adds,  '  God  be  exalted  above  all  Avhich 
they  si>y.'  "  —  Stuart.  And  so  here, 
after  mentioning  the  idolatrous  prac- 
tices by  which  men  had  "changed  the 
glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God  into  an 
image  made  like  unto  corruptible " 
things,  and  had  "  changed  the  truth  of 
God  into  a  lie,"  the  apostle  gives  expres- 
si(m  to  his  own  reverence  and  venera- 
tion, by  acknowledging  the  true  God  as 
the  "  Creator,  who  is  blessed  forever." 
IT  Ame7i.     See  note  on  Matt.  vi.  13. 

2(i,  27.  The  general  statement  em- 
braced in  verse  24  is  here  repeated  more 
specifically.  It  has  been  supposed, 
perhaps  not  without  reason,  that  in 
verses  24,  25,  the  apostle  referred  par- 
ticularly to  the  philosophers  and  law- 
givers, but  that  he  here  includes  with 
theui  the  whi;le  mass  of  the  people. 
Tiie  whole  body  politic  was  infected 
with  moral  disease.  The  populace 
manifested  such  a  propensity  for  idol- 
atry, tliat  the  philosoj)hers  seem  to 
hav^e  imagined  that  no  other  system  of 
religion  could  meet  their  %vants.  They 
therefore  encouraged  the  practices  which 
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up  unto  vile  affections.  For  even 
tlieir  Avomen  did  change  the  natural 
use  into  that  "which  is  against 
nature : 

27    And  likewise  also  the  men, 
leavino;   the    natural    use    of    the 


the  voice  of  nature  condemned.  Both 
leaders  and  followers  were  guilty  ;  and 
both  were  obnoxious  to  punishment. 
The  retribution,  the  utter  debasement 
of  mind  and  body,  which  followed  their 
renunciation  of  God  and  their  adhesion 
to  idolatry,  is  here  described  at  large. 
'<  "Without  raking  over  the  loathsome 
particulars  of  this  mass  of  abominations, 
it  is  enough  to  say,  in  general,  that  the 
ancient  Greek  and  lloman  writers 
have  left  on  their  pages  abundant  tes- 
timony to  the  truth  of  this  jiicture,  in 
all  its  darkest  colors,  as  painted  by  the 
apostle.  And  the  history  of  modern 
idolatry,  as  given  by  travellers  and 
missionaries,  presents  evidence  of  cor- 
ruption and  gross  sensuality  scarcely 
less  horrible."  —  Livermore.  The  proof 
^  such  enormities,  furnished  by  ancient 
•writers,  is  exhibited,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  Macknujht.  He  adds  : 
"  These  things  I  should  not  have 
brought  into  the  reader's  view,  had  it 
not  been  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
apostle's  charge,  namely,  that  the  abom- 
inable crimes  mentioned  by  him  were 
not  prohibited  either  by  the  religion  or 
by  the  laws  of  the  heathens  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  were  authorized  by  both, 
and  avowedly  practised  by  men  of  the 
first  characters  in  the  heathen  world. 
AVhen,  therefore,  the  statesmen,  the 
philo-sophers,  and  the  priests,  notwith- 
standing they  enjoyed  the  light  of 
nature,  improved  by  sciAce,  thus  avow- 
edly addicted  themselves  to  the  most 
abominable  uncleanness  ;  nay,  when 
•  the  gods  whom  they  worshipped  were 
supposed  by  them  to  be  guilty  of  the 
same  enormities  ;  when  their  temples 
were  brothels,  their  pictures  invitations 
to  sin,  their  sacred  groves  places  of 
pro.stitution,  and  their  sacrifices  a  hor- 
rid mixture  of  sui)erstition  and  cruelty, 
there  was  certainly  the  greatest  need 
of  the  go.sjjel  revelation  to  make  man- 
kind sensible  of  their  brutality,  and  to 
bring  them  to  a  more  holy  i)ractice. 
That  some  i>rofe.<siiig  Ciiristiuiis  are 
cuilty  of  the  crimes  of  which  we  have 
Loeu  speaking,  is  true.  l>ut  it  is  equally 


woman,  burned  in  their  lust  ona 
towards  another  ;  men  with  men 
working  that  which  is  unseemly, 
and  receiving  in  themselves  tiiat 
recompense  of  their  error  which 
was  meet. 


true  that  their  religion  does  not,  like 
the  religion  of  the  heathens,  encourage 
them  in  their  crimes,  but  deters  them, 
by  denouncing,  in  the  most  direct  terms, 
the  heaviest  wrath  of  God  against  all 
who  are  guilty  of  them.  Besides,  the 
gospel,  by  its  divine  light,  hath  led  the 
nations  to  correct  their  civil  laws  ;  so 
that  in  every  Christian  country  these 
enormities  are  prohibited,  and,  when 
discovered,  are  punished  with  the 
greatest  severity.  The  gospel,  thei-e- 
fore,  hath  made  us  far  more  knowing, 
and,  I  may  add,  more  virtuous,  than 
the  most  enlightened  and  most  pol- 
ished of  the  hrtithen  nations  were 
formerly."  IT  Receiving  in  themselves 
that  recompense  of  their  error  v>hich  was 
meet.  By  error  is  here  denoted  idolatry, 
with  its  rites,  as  in  2  Pet.  ii.  18.  Idol- 
atry is  emphatically  called  error, 
because  it  is  the  most  pernicious  of  all 
errors.  Its  starting-point  is  a  denial 
of  the  true  God,  a  renunciation  of  his 
authority,  and  rebellion  against  his 
laws.  Whoever  goes  thus  far  is  pre- 
pared to  adopt  any  error  of  opinion, 
however  absurd,  and  to  commit  any  sin, 
however  high-handed  or  disgusting. 
Thus  did  the  error  of  those  who  for- 
sook God  and  cleaved  unto  idols  em- 
brace all  those  minor  errors  which 
followed  in  its  train.  The  meet  or 
proper  recompense,  which  these  idolaters 
received,  was  manifold.  It  affected  the 
body,  producing  weakness,  debility,  and 
premature  old  age,  with  all  the  inter- 
mediate diseases  which  are  the  natural 
effect  of  licentiousness  and  debauchery, 
and  which  often  terminate  in  an  early 
and  miserable  death.  The  mind  was 
affected  no  less  disastrously.  Its  nat- 
ural strength  and  activity  became 
imi)aired,  and  a  state  of  imbecility  or 
fatuity  succeeded.  Insanity  is  often  the 
result  of  the  same  cause.  It  also  af- 
fected the  moral  sense.  All  relish  for 
truly  spiritual  enjoyment  was  lost,  and 
the  con-science  became  scared  as  with  a 
hot  iron.  Thus  the  whole  man  became 
dishonored,  debased,  and  degraded, 
fcjuch  was   the   meet   and   the    natural 
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28  And  eTen  as  they  did  not  like 
to  retain  God  in  tluir  knowledge, 
God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate 


recompense  of  idolatiy.  So  corrupt  was 
the  character  attributed  to  the  gods, 
and  so  corrupt  the  ceremonies  observed 
in  their  honor,  that  nothing  short  of  a 
miracle  could  preserve  the  worshippers 
from  corruption.  Such  a  miracle  was 
not  consistent  with  the  design  of  God, 
until  he  revealed  himself  i)i  the  gospel 
of  his  Son.  lie  gave  them  up  to  the 
natural  consequences  of  their  error,  as 
a  meet  recompense.  "What  those  conse- 
quences were,  and  how  bitter  and  awful 
the  retribution,  is  sufficiently  plain 
from  the  language  of  the  apostle  and 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  history. 

28.  And  evin  as  they  did  not  like.  Or, 
approve.  They  did  not  so  approve  the 
character  of  the  true  God  as  to  choose 
to  retain  him  in  their  thoughts,  or  to 
meditate  on  his  character  and  to  adore 
his  perfections.  IT  God  gave  them  over. 
See  note  on  verse  24.  IT  To  a  reprobate 
mind.  Or,  an  unapproving  mind.  The 
same  word  which  is  rendered  like,  in 
the  former  clause,  occurs  here  in  a  mod- 
ified form.  The  idea  seems  to  be  that, 
because  they  voluntarily  neglected  to 
study  and  meditate  the  character  of 
God,  inasmuch  as  they  had  a  distaste 
for  it,  he  allowed  them  to  become 
morally  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
loveliness  of  his  character.  Oi",  the 
word  may  be  understood,  in  its  more 
natural  and  usual  sense,  to  mean  unap- 
proved ;  and,  metaphorically,  impure, 
depraved,  perverse.  It  properly  denotes 
the  Condition  of  metals  which  have  not 
been  purified  from  dross.  In  like  man- 
ner it  may  denote  that  state  of  mind 
which  needs  the  influence  of  light,  or 
that  moral  condition  which  needs  the 
influence  of  grace.  In  either  sense  of 
the  word,  it  indicates  the  natural  result 
of  forsaking  the  true  God,  and  allow- 
ing corruptible  objects  to  usurp  his 
place  in  the  mind.  IT  To  do  those  things 
which  are  not  convenient.  The  original 
word  is  somewhat  stronger  than  the 
translation.  The  idea  is  that  they  did 
those  things  which  were  not  fit  to  be 
done  ;  things  not  suitjiblo  nor  decent  : 
things,  indeed,  shameful  and  criminal. 
The  particular  things  here  denom- 
inated not  con  •enient  are  enumerated  in 
the  next  threo  verses. 


mind,  to  do  those  things  which  are 
not  convenient ; 

29  Being  filled  with  all  unright- 


29.  Being  filled.  A  strong  figure  of 
speech,  denoting  their  habitual  indulg- 
ence of  the  unholy  emotions,  and 
their  habitual  performance  of  the  un- 
righteous acts,  embraced  in  the  fol- 
lowing catalogue.  It  was  not  merely 
an  occasional  lapse  of  which  they  were 
guilty.  Like  those  who  long  before 
had  "forsaken  the  Lord,"  and  "  gono 
away  backward,"  and  rebelled  against 
God,  "  the  whole  head  was  sick,  and 
the  whole  heart  faint."  Isa.  i.  5.  IT  Un- 
rig fit  eounness.  A  general  term,  denoting 
all  violations  whatever  of  the  divine 
law,  whether  by  act,  word,  or  thought. 
IT  Fornication.  Illicit  intercourse.  This 
crime  was  very  prevalent  among  the 
ancient  heathen,  and  was  even  prac- 
tised, by  authority,  in  some  of  their 
idolatrous  ceremonies  of  worship.  IT 
Wickedness.  The  word  here  used  de- 
notes a  desire  to  injure  others  ;  an  evil 
disposition,  or  malice.  IT  Covetrms- 
ness.  A  desire  to  appropriate  wrongful- 
ly what  belongs  to  others.  This  desire 
is  so  pernicious,  and  so  fruitful  of  ini- 
quity, that  it  is  specially  forbidden  in 
the  Tenth  Commandment.  IF  Mali- 
ciousness. The  word  used  here  "  dcnotea 
evil  in  general  ;  rather  the  act  of  doing 
wrong  than  the  desire  which  was  ex- 
pressed before  by  the  word  wickedness." 
—  Barnes.  IT  Envy.  Uneasiness  and 
discontent,  on  account  of  the  welfare 
of  others,  accompanied  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  dislike  or  hatred.  IF  Murder. 
The  wilful  destruction  of  human  life, 
without  sufficient  cause.  Technically, 
murder  implies  malice  in  the  offender. 
IJut  the  word  here  used  is  more  broad 
in  its  signification,  and  includes  what  is 
now  termed  manslaughter,  and  indeed 
all  unnecessary  homicide.  The  apostle 
is  supposed  to  refer  not  only  to  the  kill- 
ing of  individuals,  from  motives  of 
nnilice,  or  greediness  of  gold,  but  to  the 
destruction  of  life  in  wars,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  gladiatorial  contests 
in  the  amphitheatre,  where  human  lives 
were  sacrificed  merely  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  spectators.  Perhaps  no 
malice,  pro])erly  speaking,  is  cliarge- 
able  to  the  authors  of  wars,  or  to  those 
who  established  and  patronized  the  mor- 
tal combats  of  gladiators,  so  common  at 
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eousness,  fornication,  wickedness,  [  30  Backbiters,  haters  of  God, 
oovotousnoss,  maliiiousiiess  ;  full  despiteful,  |>roud,  boasters,  invent- 
of  envy,  murder,  debate,  deceit,  i  ors  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to 
malignity  ;  whisperers,  parents, 


Kome  at  the  date  of  this  epistle.  But 
there  is  manitesteil,  in  buth  these  forms 
of  legalized  murder,  a  most  unehristiaa 
disregard  of  human  life,  and  an  utter 
absence  of  that  love  for  others  which 
the  gospel  requires.  IT  Debate.  The 
original  denotes  contention,  strife,  what 
we  sometimes  describe  as  quarrelling. 
The  word  debate  is  generally  used  now 
in  a  good  sense,  as  applicable  to  cool, 
deliberate  discussion  of  important  sub- 
jects, for  the  purpose  of  ascertixiniug  the 
truth.  But  here  it  implies  anger  and 
ill-will,  as  in  2  Cor.  xii.  20.  The  same 
Word  is  rendered  contention,  1  Cor.  i.  11 ; 
strivinjs,  Titus  iii.  i>  ;  and  strife,  Rom. 
xiii.  13  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  3  ;  Gal.  v.  20  ;  Phil. 
i.  15  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  4.  IT  Deceit.  Decep- 
tion is  a  common  accompaniment  of 
graver  crimes.  Few,  who  are  vicious 
enough  to  violate  human  or  divine 
laws,  will  not  attempt  to  conceal  their 
guilt.  Of  the  ancient  Cretans,  it  was 
said  they  were  "always  liars.''  Tit.  i. 
12.  And  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 
dwellers  at  Rome  were  not  much  more 
trustworthy.  Such  also  is  the  general 
character  of  pagan  nations  in  the  pres- 
ent age.  Would  that  Christendom  were 
free  frum  the  same  vice  !  IT  Maliynity. 
The  word  here  used  is  said  to  indicate 
that  peculiar  form  of  malignity  which 
exhibits  itself  in  misrepresenting  the 
actions,  wonls,  and  intentions,  of  others; 
which  attributes  good  actions  to  bad 
motives,  and  bad  actions  to  the  worst 
motives.  We  have  a  sample  of  this 
spirit  in  Job  i.  "J — 11,  where  Satan  in- 
quires, "  Doth  Job  faar  God  for 
naught  ?  "  and  asserts  thrft  if  he  should 
be  deprived  of  the  gifts  previously  be- 
stowed on  him,  he  would  "  curse  God  to 
his  face."  Liiennore  remarks,  that 
this  is  "a  devil  of  great  power  in 
modern  days."  IT  \yhi!>perers.  That 
is,  of  evil  things.  Secret  calumni- 
ators. There  are  those  who  indulge  in 
hints  and  inucndos,  and  cautiously, 
and  under  pledge  of  secrecy,  give  cur- 
rency to  slanderous  reports,  but  lack 
Courage  to  speak  openly,  tuch  are 
here  iuteudcd. 

30.    Backbiters.      Those    who    openly 
and  publicly  slander  the   absent.     As 


now  used,  the  word  is  generally  under- 
I  stood  to  indicate  "  a  privy  calumniator; 
a  ceusurer  of  the    absent."     But  it  is 
here  placed  in  opposition  to   uhisperers, 
\  in  the  previous  verse,  and  denotes  those 
!  who   reproach   the   absent   openly,    in 
I  contradistinction  to    those    who  do  the 
;  same  thing  privately.    IT  Haters  of  God. 
Xot  only  those  who  cherish  a  spirit  of 
absolute    enmity    to    God    and    to    his 
divine    law,  but   those   who  disbelieve 
the    testimony    of    his    works    and    his 
word,  and  who  fail  to    render  to    him 
due  homage  and  obedience,  are  styled 
haters  of  God,  in  the  Scriptures.     Thus 
j  our  Lord  said  concerning  the  Jews,  "  If 
!  I  had  not  come  and  spuken  uuto  them, 
they  had  not  had   sin  ;   but  now  they 
i  have  no  cloak  for  their  sin.     He  that 
hateth  me   hateth  my  Father  also.    If 
■  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works 
which   none  other  man   did,   they  had 
I  not  had  sin  ;   but  now  have  they  buth 
seen  and  hated  both  me  and  my  Father." 
John    XV.    22 — 24.       With    much    pro- 
'  priety  might  the  ancient  idolaters  be 
;  called   haters    of  God  ;     for   they    dis- 
i  regarded  the  testimony  of   "  the  things 
that   are   made,"  "changed   the   truth 
of  God  into  a  lie,"   and  lived  in  the 
habitual    disregard    of    his    holy    law. 
I  IT    Despiteiul.       "  This    word    denotes 
those  who  abuse,  or  treat  with  unkind- 
ness  or  disdain,  those  who  are  present. 
Whisperers    and    backbiters    are    those 
who  calumniate  those  who  are  absent." 
—  Barnes.     IT   Proud.     Elated    on    ac- 
count of  some  real  or  supposed  advan- 
tage   over    others.      Pride    is   so   com- 
monly   a^d   openly  exhibited,   that   it 
needs  not  a  description.     If  men  would 
consider    the    vast   diiierence    between 
their  Creator  and  themselves,  it  would 
cure  them  of   their  overweening  pride 
of  place  or  station  ;   and  if  they  would 
compare  their  conduct  with  the  requi- 
sitions of  his  law,  they  would  cease  to 
be    proud  of  their  works  ;   instead  of 
thanking  God,  with  the  haughty  Phari- 
see,  that  they  are   not  as   other  men, 
they  would  feel  con.strained   to  jidn  in 
tlie  prayer  of  the  humble  and  contrite 
Publican,  '•  God,  be  merciful  to  me,  a, 
siuuer."     IT  Boasters.    Those  who  arro- 
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.'51   Without  understanding,  cov-  enant-breakers,    without    natural 


gate  to  themselves  fiualitief,  and  excel- 
lences, or  possessions,  wliicli  do  not 
rightly  belong  to  tiiem,  or  who  make  a 
vain-glorious  display  of  what  they  do 
possess.  Sani[)les  may  be  found  in  the 
Pharisees,  who  prayed  in  the  corners  of 
the  streets  that  they  might  have  glory 
of  men,  and  sounded  a  trumpet  before 
them  that  their  alms  might  not  be 
unobserved.  Matt.  vi.  2,  5  ;  and  in 
Jehu,  who  exclaimed,  "  Come  with  me, 
and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord,"  2  Kings 
X.  1(J.  IT  Inventors  of  evil  thiwju.  "Who 
pi(|ued  themselves  on  making  some  new 
discoveries  in  the  arts  of  sensuality  and 
mischief." — Doddrifhje.  A\'ith  the 
progress  of  luxury,  new  forms  of  in- 
dulgence are  greedily  sought.  In  the 
practice  of  vice,  simihir  variations  are 
demanded.  The  appetite  becomes  sated, 
and  some  additional  stimulant  becomes 
necessary.  It  is  related  of  a  Roman 
emperor,  that  he  offered  a  great  reward 
to  any  one  who  would  invent  a  new 
pleasure.  Some  of  the  vile  inventions 
of  evil  things  are  hinted  at  in  ver.  20, 
27.  A  common  instance,  within  the 
observation  of  all,  may  serve  as  an 
example.  A  man  indulges  in  the 
habitual  use  of  wine.  After  a  time 
this  ceases  to  produce  the  desired 
excitement,  and  he  addicts  himself  to 
brandy.  This,  in  its  turn,  becomes 
unsatisfactory,  and  he  adds  laudanum, 
or  seeks  some  otiier  more  fiery  form  of 
the  destroyer.  As  with  this  vice,  so 
\vith  others.  A  constant  hankering 
exists  for  some  more  vivid  excitement, 
and  new  things  are  invented.  "  This 
was  eminently  true  of  ancient  Rome  ; 
a  place  w^ere  all  the  arts  of  luxury,  all 
the  devices  of  passion,  all  the  designs 
of  splendid  gratification,  were  called 
forth  to  excite  and  pamjier  the  evil 
passions  of  men.  Their  splendid  enter- 
tainments, their  games,  their  theatres, 
their  sports,  cruel  and  bloody,  were 
little  else  than  new  and  ever-varying 
inventions  of  evil  things,  to  gratify  the 
desires  of  lust  and  pride." —  Barnes.  IT 
Disoherlirnt  to  parents.  "  Honor  thy 
father  and  motlier  (which  is  the  first 
Commandment  with  promise),  tiiat  it 
may  be  well  with  thee,  and  thou  may- 
est  live  long  on  the  earth."  Eph.  vi. 
2,  3.  Those  who  slighted  the  law  of 
Qod,  and  rebelled  against  bis  authority. 


would  naturally  despise  the  counsels 
of  their  j)arents,  and  of  those  who  had 
legal  dominion  (jver  them.  The  aiwstlo 
may,  perhaps,  here  include  in  disobe- 
dience that  neglect  of  parents,  that 
disregard  of  their  reasonable  desires 
and  absolute  wants,  which  was  and  is  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  heathen- 
ism. Unkindness  and  disrespect  to 
the  aged,  especially  to  one's  own  pa- 
rents, indicates  a  heart  sadly  corrujjted. 
If  a  man  honor  not  liis  j^arents,  whom 
he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  honor  God, 
whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  1  John  iv. 
20. 

31.  Without  understanding.  They 
became  vain  in  their  imaginations ; 
and,  by  slighting  the  means  of  .attaining 
the  truth,  they  lost  the  true  knowledge 
of  (iod.  IT  C'jvenant  breakers.  False  to 
their  promises  and  agreements.  This 
vice  infects  both  individuals  and  na- 
tions ;  none  more,  perhaps,  than  poli- 
ticians, who  are  ncjtorious  for  falsifying 
promises,  and  sometimes  deliberately 
violating  the  most  solemn  engagements. 
It  is  a  high  honor  to  a  man  that  it 
should  be  said  of  him,  "  his  word  is  as 
good  as  his  bond."  It  is  a  disgrace  to 
a  man,  a  politician,  or  a  naticm,  that 
covenants  or  agreements  should  be 
broken  for  the  sake  of  honor,  or  gain, 
or  the  accomplishment  of  any  selfish 
object  whatever.  For  this  vice  the 
heathen  were  notorious.  Nor  has  it 
yet  disappeared  from  the  earth.  Men 
who  call  themselves  Christians  furnish 
mournful  examples  of  it,  even  in  this 
a'ge  of  light.  IT  With'^mt  natural  nffec- 
tion.  The  atfection  which  exists  between 
parents  and  children,  and  between 
i  other  near  kindred.  This  is  repre- 
j  sented  in  the  Scriptures  as  one  of  the 
strongest  emotions  which  can  exist 
on  earth.  See  Isa.  xlix.  18  ;  Matt.  vii. 
9,  10.  Yet  so  besotted  had  the  ancient 
heathen  become,  through  their  idola- 
j  trous  oi)inions  and  practices,  that  this 
,  aQection  was  crushed  out  of  their 
hearts.  Some  h'gislators  prescribed 
that  children  should  be  separated  from 
their  parents,  and  be  brought  up  at  tho 
public  charge,  as  child^i-n  of  the  state. 
It  was  not  unusuitl  for  children  to 
suffer  their  parents  to  perish  through 
neglect,  nor  for  parents  to  destroy  the 
lives   of    their  children   because  their 
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affection,  implacable,  unmerciful  : 

eupport  was  considered  burdensome. 
By  some  lawgivers  parents  were  re- 
quired to  destroy  their  children. 
Among  the  ancient  heathen  nations 
the  sacrifice  of  children  was  one  of  the 
rites  of  worship.  Of  the  Cauaanites  it 
is  said  that  they  "  sacrificed  their  sons 
and  their  daughters  unto  devils,  and  shed 
innocent  blood,  even  the  blood  of  their 
sons  and  their  daughters,  whom  they 
sacrificed  unto  the  idols  of  Canaan  ;  and 
the  land  was  polluted  with  blood."  Ps. 
cvi.  37,  38.  The  Jews  were  sometimes 
guilty  of  the  same  enormity.  Ma- 
uassch,  one  of  their  most  impious  kings, 
"  caused  his  children  to  pass  through 
the  fire  in  the  valley  of  the  son  of 
Ilinnom."  2  Cliron.  xxxiii.  6.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  such  horrible  rites 
that  this  valley,  under  the  name  of 
Uehenna,  became  the  type  of  all  which 
was  hateful  and  intolerable.  The  Greeks 
and  the  Romans,  with  all  their  boasted 
civilization,  practised  infanticide.  The 
same  practice  still  exists  in  pagan 
nations.  Especially  is  it  prcAalent  in 
India,  where  thousands  of  infants  are 
said  to  be  destroyed  annually.  In  many 
nntions  children  were  no  less  cruel  to 
their  parents,  neglecting  to  provide  for 
their  wants  in  sici^ness  and  old  age,  and 
exposing  them,  as  in  India,  to  perish, 
or  burying  them  alive,  as  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  before  their  customs  were 
changed  by  Christianity.  This  state 
of  things,  so  abhorrent  to  a  spirit  of 
natural  afifection,  was  the  result  of 
abandoning  the  true  God,  and  worship- 
ping idoLu.  By  the  operation  of  the 
system  of  idolatry  wliich  prevailed, 
enforced  by  its  cruel,  sanguinary,  and 
disgusting  rites  and  ceremonies,  natural 
allection  was  stifled  in  -the  heart  of 
devotees,  so  that  they  could  even  make 
their  own  children  pass  through  fire 
unto  Moloch.  This  is  rightly  placed 
in  a  prominent  position  by  the  apostle, 
as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sin- 
ful and  degraded  condition  to  which 
the  heathen  nations  had  sunk,  in  conse- 
quence of  changing  the  truth  of  God 
into  a  lie.  It  is  not  a  mere  idle  in- 
fjuiry,  nor  is  it^jnade  thoughtlessly  or 
irreverently,  "Shall  mortal  man  be 
in(jrc  just  than  Gdd?  Siiall  a  man  be 
more  pure  than  his  Maker?"  Job  iv. 
17.     If,    as    some    theologians    teach, 


32  Who,  knowing  the  judgment 


God  has  so  little  afifection  for  his  off- 
spring that  he  will  inflict  on  them 
inconceivable  tortures,  through  eter- 
I  nity,  Avhy  should  men  be  denounced  aa 
I  sinful  because  they  lack  affection,  and 
I  destroy  the  mortal  life  of  their  chil- 
■  dren  ?  It  is  but  a  feeble  copy  of  the 
I  original,  falling  as  far  short  of  it  as 
time  falls  short  of  eternity.  Our  Sav- 
iour gives  an  entirely  different  repre- 
sentation of  the  divine  character.  Matt, 
vii.  11.  The  character  which  he  de- 
scribes may  safely  be  imitated  ;  and 
the  more  closely  it  is  imitated,  the 
more  fervently  will  natural  affection 
burn  in  the  heart,  and  the  more 
kindly  and  tenderly  will  one's  offspring 
be  treated.  Moreover,  it  hath  been 
said  by  them  of  old  time,  and  some 
continue  to  echo  the  assertion,  that 
the  saints  in  heaven  will  rejoice  in 
the  perpetual  and  endless  torment  of 
their  own  children,  and  of  others  who 
on  earth  were  bound  to  them  by  the 
ties  of  natural  affection.  Can  that 
which  is  denounced  as  sinful  on  earth  be 
holy  in  heaven  ?  If  a  present  lack  of 
natural  affection  be  characteristic  of 
gross  sinfulness,  will  an  entire  destitu- 
tion of  a  like  affection  hereafter  be  con- 
sistent with  perfect  holiness  ?  But  it 
is  disagreeable  to  dwell  on  this  theme. 
Would  that  there  were  no  occasion  even 
to  allude  to  it  thus  briefly  !  IT  Implac- 
able. "  This  word  jDroperly  denotes 
those  who  will  not  be  reconciled  where 
there  is  a  quarrel  ;  or  who  pursue  the 
offender  with  unyielding  revenge.  It 
denotes  an  unforgiving  temper  ;  and 
was  doubtless  common  among  the 
ancients,  as  it  is  among  all  heathen 
people."  —  Barnes.  IT  Unmerciful.  Not 
merely  to  enemies,  but  to  those  who 
have  not  offended.  The  heathen  were 
not  careful  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the 
destitute  and  distressed.  It  was  left 
for  Christianity  to  exhibit  this  grace. 

32.  Who,  knnuiny,  etc.  They  were 
not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  difference 
between  moral  good  and  evil.  See  ch. 
ii.  14,  15.  Besides,  they  felt  in  their 
own  laodies  tlie  punishment  of  their 
sins,  and  witnessed  similar  retribution 
in  the  case  of  others.  If  they  were 
inexcusable  for  their  idolatry  on  the 
ground  that  the  divine  power  and  God- 
head were  sufficiently  manifest  in  th« 
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of  God,  that  they  which  commit 
such  things  are  worthy  of  death  ; 


thin.^s  that  are  made,  they  were 
equally  inexcusable  for  their  unright- 
eousness on  the  ground  that  their  own 
consciences  condemned  it,  and  the  dis- 
pensations of  God  indicated  his  design 
to  punish  it.  IF  Judgment  of  God.  Not 
the  punishment  which  he  inflicts,  but 
rather  his  righteousness,  which  is  mani- 
fested by  such  punisliment.  The  same 
word  is  rendered  righteousness,  ch.  ii. 
2G  ;  V.  18  ;  viii.  4  ;  sind  justification,  ch. 
V.  18.  It  occurs  nowhere  else  in  this 
epistle.  It  imports  the  just  adminis- 
tration of  the  divine  government,  by 
which  every  man  is  rewarded  according 
to  his  works.  IT  That  they  which  commit 
such  things.  Namely,  the  crimes  speci- 
fied in  the  preceding  verses.  IT  Are 
worthy  of  death.  Deserve  death  as  a 
just  retribution.  Several  of  the  older 
commentators  interpret  death  here  to 
mean  natural  death,  or  the  death  of  the 
body.  This  interpretation  seems  im- 
probable. Some  of  the  crimes  named 
in  the  foregoing  catalogue  have  been 
punished  by  destroying  the  life  of  the 
offender,  both  anciently  and  in  more 
modern  times.  But  neither  human  nor 
divine  law,  I  think,  has  denounced  that 
penalty  against  envy,  whispering,  back- 
biting, pride,  boasting,  and  tlie  like. 
The  language  of  the  apostle  is  general. 
They  who  commit  such  things,  that  is, 
all  or  any  of  the  crimes  specified,  or 
others  like  them,  deserve  death.  But 
it  is  not  proved,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  been  alleged,  that  the  Gen- 
tiles knew  or  believed  that  the  death  of 
the  body  was  the  proper  penalty  for 
every  species  of  transgression.  The 
apostle,  however,  refers  to  a  death 
which  they  had  witnessed,  and  quite 
uniformly  witnessed  :  else  what  evi- 
dence had  they  that  it  was  according 
to  a  divine  law  or  appointment?  They 
had  felt  misery  of  some  kind,  whether 
remorse  of  conscience  or  bodily  pain, 
or  whatever  other  form  it  may  have 
taken,  as  the  consequence  (>f  their  own 
Bins,  and  had  witnessed  mauifeslations 
of  like  results  in  others.  This  just  and 
righteous  retribution  followed  not  only 
murder  and  other  unnatural  crimes,  but 
tiiose  also  of  a  less  aggravated  nature. 
It  was  BO  uniform  Ihat  suflicient  evi- 
dence was  furnished  of  its  divine 
4* 


not   only  do  the  same,  "but  have 
pleasure  in  tliem  that  do  them. 


appointment.  For  a  more  extended 
examination  of  the  nature  of  that  death 
which  is  the  "wages  of  sin,"  see  nota 
on  ch.  vi.  23.  "The  word  death  in  the 
Scriptures  is  often  used  to  denote  pun- 
ishment. But  it  does  not  mean  here 
that  these  deserved  capital  punishment 
from  the  civil  magistrate,  but  that 
they  knew  they  were  evil  and  offensive 
to  God,  and  deserving  of  punishment 
from  his  hand."  —  Barnes.  ^  N:)t  only  do 
the  same.  They  were  not  the  only  persons 
who  have  jjersisted  in  crime  while  en- 
during its  just  punishment.  There  are 
those,  even  now,  who  continue  to  vio- 
late the  law  of  their  nature,  while  they 
know,  both  by  observation  and  experi- 
ence, that  the  way  of  the  transgressor 
is  hard.  IT  But  have  pleasure  in  them 
that  do  them.  Approve  the  sinful  con- 
duct of  others  ;  are  pleased  with  it  ; 
give  countenance  and  encouragement  to 
it.  This  seems  to  be  the  climax  of 
ungodliness.  A  good  man  may  be 
overcome  by  temptation,  and  do  things 
which  he  ought  not.  Ch.  vii.  18 — 25. 
Yet  he  mourns  over  his  infirmity,  and 
bitterly  regrets  his  sinfulness.  But  to 
approve  iniquity  in  others  indicates  a 
state  of  spiritual  lethargy  and  deadnesa 
which  is  absolutely  appalling. 

Such  was  the  result  of  human  efforts, 
guided  by  the  light  of  nature,  for  a 
period  of  four  thousand  years.  Excep- 
tions, doubtless,  might  be  found,  and 
some  instances  of  comparative  virtue. 
Ch.  ii.  14,  15.  But  the  description  of 
the  apostle  must  be  understood  to  ap- 
ply to  the  great  majority,  the  mass  of 
the  peoi)le.  And  even  the  less  sinful 
were  far  from  yielding  sinless  obedience 
to  the  divine  law.  It  was  thus  mani- 
fest that  none  had  attained  such  per- 
fect purity  as  to  be  justly  entitled  to 
perfect  happiness  as  a  reward,  or  to 
claim  the  blessings  of  heaven  as  a  debt 
due  to  them.  This  fact  is  illustrated 
and  enforced  by  the  apostle,  to  con- 
vince the  Gentiles  that  their  condition 
was  hopeless,  unless  some  other  way  of 
salvation  had  been  ordained,  and  to 
make  them  the  more  willing  to  embraco 
the  gospel,  in  which  that  way  was  re- 
vealed. A  similar  course  is  adopted 
with  the  Jews,  in  the  next  chapter. 
And  thus  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  art 
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CHAPTER  n. 

THEREFORE  tliou  art  inexcus- 
able,  0  man,  whosoever  thou 


taujxht  that  their  only  hope  of  perfect 
salvation  is  in  the  free,  unpurchased 
grace  of  God.  "  The  description  which 
the  apostle  hath  given  of  the  national 
manners  of  the  Greeks,  however  dis- 
graceful to  human  nature,  being  per- 
fectly true,  merits  attention  ;  because 
it  is  a  complete  confutation  of  those 
who  contend  that  natural  reason  hath 
always  been  sutlicient  to  lead  mankind 
to  just  ni>tions  in  religion,  and  to  a 
proper  moral  conduct.  For.  after  the 
weakness  of  human  reason,  in  matters 
of  religion  and  morality,  hath  been  so 
clearly  demonstrated  by  experience  in 
the  case  of  the  Greeks,  who,  of  all  man- 
kind, were  the  most  distinguished  for 
their  intellectual  endowments,  the  fu- 
tile pretence  of  the  suthciency  of  the 
light  of  nature,  set  up  by  modern  infi- 
dels for  the  purpose  of  rendering  reve- 
lation needless,  should  be  rejected  with 
the  coutempt  due  to  so  gross  a  false- 
hood. And  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  actual  state  of  the  world,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  light  of  nature,  ought 
thankfully  to  embrace  the  instruction 
contained  in  the  gospel,  as  the  most 
effectual  means  of  training  ignorant 
sinful  creatures  to  virtue  ;  and  should 
humbly  submit  to  the  method  of  salva- 
tion by  Christ,  therein  revealed  as  of 
divine  appointment,  as  the  only  method 
in  which  sinners  can  be  saved." —  Mack- 
niyht. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Having  exhibited,  in  the  previous 
chapter,  the  condition  oL  the  Gentiles, 
the  apostle  next  shows  that  the  Jews 
had  equally  failed  to  attain  perfect 
holiness.  Guided  by  the  light  of  nature 
alone,  the  Gentiles  had  in  fact  degen- 
erated, instead  of  becoming  more  pure. 
Tliis  fact  atfordcd  sulhcient  evidence 
that  a  more  clear  light,  like  that  of  the 
gospel,  was  necessary  for  their  guid- 
ance. Moreover,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  prospect  of  their  ever  attain- 
ing a  state  of  perfect  and  sinless  purity 
by  their  own  exertions.  For  four  thou- 
sand years  the  most  virtuous  among 
them  had  fallen  far  short  of  perfection, 
and  tbo   mo^is   had  waxed  worse  and 


art,  that  judgest  :  for  vrherein  thou 
judo;est  another,  thou  condenmet^t 
thyself ;  for  thou  that  judgest 
doest  the  same  thing's. 


worse.  Hence  the  absolute  necessity 
of  a  righteousness  of  God's  appnintraent, 
ch.  i.  i",  as  the  only  method  through 
which  a  deliverance  from  the  power  of 
sin  could  be  anticipated.  The  general 
wickedness  of  the  Gentiles  was  freely 
admitted  by  the  Jews,  and  severely 
enough  condemned.  Nothing  short  of 
becoming  proselytes,  and  yielding  obe- 
dience to  the  law  of  Moses,  was  con- 
sidered productive  of  any  benefit  to 
them.  But  the  apostle  proceeds  to 
show  that  even  this  would  be  wholly 
ineftectual,  inasmuch  as  the  Jews,  hav- 
ing the  full  benetit  of  this  law,  had 
also  failed  to  attain  perfection.  In- 
deed, considering  the  purer  light  they 
enjoyed,  and  the  more  favorable  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  the  divine  will,  they 
were  even  more  guilty  than  the  Gen- 
tiles. Luke  xii.  47,  48.  So  that  they 
had  no  better  reason  to  expect  the  at- 
tainment of  perfection  by  the  aid  of 
the  law,  than  the  Gentiles  by  the  aiU 
of  the  light  of  nature.  There  remained, 
therefore,  the  same  necessity  for  a 
\  righteousness  of  God's  appointment,  the 
free  gift  of  his  grace,  and  not  the  re- 
ward or  natural  result  of  human  etfort. 
,  1.  Therefore.  Commentators  have 
been  somewhat  perplexed  to  interpret 
the  precise  force  of  this  word.  It  ordi- 
narily indicates  a  conclusion  from  some- 
thing which  has  preceded  ;  but  it  is 
not  easy  to  fix  on  the  precise  statement 
in  the  former  chapter  from  which  the 
conclusion  here  is  drawn.  Macknujht 
is  substantially  followed  by  others,  and 
is  very  probably  correct  in  saying  that 
the  word  is  here  "  used  to  introduce  a 
conclusion,  not  friim  what  goes  before, 
but  from  something  not  expressed,  the 
proof  of  which  is  to  be  immediately 
ailded,  as  if  the  apostle  had  said.  For 
this  reason,  0  Jew  !  thou  art  without 
excuse  in  judging  the  Gentiles  worthy 
I  of  death,  because  by  that  judgment  thou 
I  condemnest  thyself."  IT  Thou  art  in- 
!  excusable.  This  was  true,  in  a  two-fold 
I  sense.  They  had  no  excuse  for  con- 
demning others,  wiien  they  were  them* 
selves  equally  guilty  ;  and  they  had  n« 
excuse  for  their  own  sins.  If  the  GeU' 
I  tiles  were  without  excuse  for  not  glorii 
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2  But  we  are  sure  that  the  judg- 

fying  God  by  due  veneration  and  obe- 
dience, when  they  knew  him  only 
tlirouf^h  his  works,  eh.  i.  20,  21,  much 
more  were  the  Jews  inexcusable,  on 
the  same  principle,  and  to  a  greater 
extent,  for  not  yielding  a  like  venera- 
tion and  obedience,  wlien  they  pos- 
Besscd  the  additional  advantage  of  "  the 
oracles  of  God."  IT  O  man.  The  a<l- 
dress  is  general  ;  and,  in  this  sense,  the 
allegation  is  just.  No  man  has  a  right 
to  condemn  otiier  sinners,  who  bears 
the  stains  of  guilt  upon  himself.  Sec 
John  viii.  7.  Ijut,  although  general  in 
its  form,  the  application  is  made  spe- 
cific in  what  follows.  "It  is  plain, 
from  ver.  17  and  27,  and  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  chapter,  that  St.  Paul,  by 
these  words,  means  the  Jews  ;  but  there 
are  two  visible  reasons  why  he  speaks 
in  these  terms.  (1.)  Jle  makes  his  con- 
clusion general,  as  having  the  more 
force,  but  less  offence,  than  if  he  had 
bluntly  named  the  Jews,  whom  he  is 
very  careful,  in  this  epistle,  to  treat 
in  the  s<jftest  manner  imaginable.  (2.) 
lie  uses  the  term  man  emphatically,  in 
opposition  to  God,  in  the  next  verse." 
—  Locke.  IT  Whosofver  thou  art  that 
jwhjest.  Or,  condemnest.  The  Jews 
did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  Gen- 
tiles guilty,  and  worthy  of  punishment, 
on  nccount  of  their  sins.  Indeed,  they 
judged  them  to  be  not  meet  compan- 
ions for  themselves,  even  in  the  future 
life,  unless  tiicy  would  previously  pass 
tlirough  the  gate  of  Moses,  or  become 
proselytes.  They  regarded  the  Gentiles 
as  unclean  persons,  with  whom  the 
people  of  God  might  not  associate,  and 
considered  them  entirely  unworthy  of 
tlie  divine  grace  and  compassion.  It 
excited  tiieir  indignation  to  the  utmost, 
when  the  gospel  was  proclaimed  to  Gen- 
tile as  well  as  to  .]ii\\.  Traces  of  this 
supercilious  judgment  concerning  the 
Gentiles,  and  unwillingness  to  admit 
them  to  ecjual  privileges,  abound  in 
the  apostolic  history.  A  samjjle  is 
f(-uud  in  Acts  xxii.  21,  22.  IT  For 
whernn  thou  judycst  another,  thou  con- 
dvmnest  thysdf.  The  same  rule  which 
you  apply  to  others  will  condemn  you 
with  equal  severity.  If  you  condemn 
others  because  they  are  ^inful,  by  thus 
jjniuouncing  sin  to  be  woithyof  con- 
demnation you  condemn  yourself,  for 
you  also   are  sinful.     The  succeeding 


ment  of  God  is  accordinor  to  truth 


words  render  the  rebuke  even  more 
specific.  IT  Thou  that  judfj est  chest  the 
same  thinfjs.  Xamely,  the  same  things 
which  are  named  in  the  black  catalogue 
of  (Jentile  initjuities,  at  the  close  of  the 
former  chapter ;  for  to  these  special 
reference  is  had.  The  apostle  does  not 
care  to  enumerate  them  again,  but  re- 
fers to  them  in  a  mass  in  this  general 
manner.  "  If  to  any  one  it  seem  strange 
that  the  apostle  should  pronounce  the 
Jews  guilty  of  the  same  sins  of  which 
he  had  accused  the  Gentiles,  ch.  i.,  let 
him  consider  what  their  own  Joseph  us 
hath  recorded  of  them,  and  he  will 
cease  to  wonder.  Por,  first,  he  assures 
us  there  was  not  a  nation  under  heaven 
more  wicked  than  they  were.  What, 
saith  he,  have  you  done,  of  all  the  good 
things  required  by  our  Lawgiver? 
What  have  ye  not  done,  of  all  those 
things  which  he  pronounced  accursed  ? 
So  that,  had  the  llomans  delayed  to 
come  against  these  execrable  persons,  I 
believe,  saith  he,  either  the  earth  would 
have  swallowed"  up  or  a  deluge  would 
have  swept  away  their  city,  or  fire 
from  heaven  would  have  consumed  it, 
as  it  did  Sodom  ;  for  it  brought  forth  a 
generation  of  men  far  more  wicked  than 
those  who  suffered  such  things.  There 
is  not  a  sin  mentioned,  ch.  i.,  of  which 
he  doth  not,  in  that  history,  accuse 
them,  not  excepting  that  of  unnatural 
lusts  ;  for  of  their  zealots  he  saith, 
'  Tliey  freely  gave  up  themselves  to  the 
passions  of  women,  exercising  and  re- 
quiring unnatural  lusts,  and  filling  the 
whole  city  with  impurities.'  And  again, 
'They  committed  all  kinds  of  wicked- 
ness, omitting  none  which  ever  came 
to  the  memory  of  man,  esteeming  the 
worst  of  evils  to  be  good,  and  finding 
that  reward  of  their  ini([uity  which  was 
meet,  and  a  judgment  worthy  of  God.' " 
—  Whitby.  Such  was  the  character  of 
the  Jews,  drawn  by  Josephus,  himself 
a  Jew,  who  lived  at  the  very  same  time 
with  Paul,  and  who  never  abandoned 
the  faith  of  his  fathers.  If  it  be  not 
exaggerated,  —  and  the  language  of  our 
Lord,  and  other  declarations  in  the 
Scriptures,  indicate  that  it  is  not,  —  it 
affords  confirmation  strong  that  the 
apostle's  allegation  was  true  to  its  ut- 
most extent.     See  ver.  21 — 24. 

2.    BvZ  we  are  sure.     W^e  know.      It 
is  a  fact   admitted  by  all.     Even  the 
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apjainst  them  which  commit  eueh 
things. 


heathen  had  not  entirely  obliterated 
their  sense  of  accountability  to  a  hi.u;her 
power.  Ch.  i.  1!),  21,  32.'  The  Jews 
could  not  lawfully  entertain  any  doubt 
on  that  point  ;  for  it  was  announced 
and  reiterated  in  that  law  which  they 
steadfastly  believed  was  given  by  divine 
authority.  IT  That  the  juflgment  of 
God.  Or,  the  condemnation  of  God,  the 
sentence  of  punishment  for  sin.  It  is  a 
light  thing  to  be  judged  by  man  ;  but 
there  is  a  Judge  whose  knowledge  is 
perfect,  and  whose  justice  is  incorrupti- 
ble. xS^oue  can  escape  his  authority, 
or  evade  the  operation  of  his  unchange- 
able law.  IT  According  to  truth.  '^\\\g\xi- 
eous  art  thou,  0  Lord,  and  upright  are 
thy  judgments."  Ps.  c.xix.  137.  God 
judgcth  not  according  to  appearances, 
but  his  judgments  are  righteous.  See 
John  vii.  24.  Men  may  "outwardly 
appear  righteous,"  while  inwardly  they 
"  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity." 
]Matt.  xxiii.  28.  JlumaH  judgment  may 
be  misdirected  by  the  deception  prac- 
tised upon  it.  I5ut  none  can  deceive 
God.  He  seeth  the  actions  of  men,  and 
discerneth  their  inmost  thoughts  and 
intentions.  He  is  able,  therefore,  to 
apportion  to  each  the  precise  amount 
of  punishment  which  is  due,  and  to 
"  render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
deeds."  Ver.  6.  His  judgment  is  ac- 
cording to  truth,  in  another  respect,  to 
which  the  apostle  probably  had  special 
reference.  He  has  no  particular  favor- 
ites to  be  shielded  from  the  retribu- 
tions of  justice  ;  uor  is  ho  moved  by 
enmity  to  inflict  unjust  or  excessive 
punishment  an  others.  It  was  idle  for 
the  Jew  to  imagine  th^t  God  would 
punish  the  (rentiles  for  their  sins,  and 
permit  him  and  his  kindred  to  escape 
witli  impunity,  though  guilty  of  the 
same  sins.  Jew  and  (» entile  were  ame- 
nal»le  to  the  same  just  law,  and  its  pen- 
alties were  to  be  enforced  without  re- 
spect of  persons.  Ver.  i),  11.  Some  have 
vainly  in;a;^ineil  that  God  has  one 
measure  of  justice  for  the  converted, 
and  another  for  the  unconverted  ;  that 
he  will  pass  over  tlie  sins  of  the  former, 
and  remit  tlie  punishment  ilue  to  tlieir 
transgressiiMi.-,  while  the  hitter  .■<liaU  be 
oompulieil  to  drain  the  cup  of  retribu- 
tion to  the  very  dregs.    Not  the  slight- 


3    And   thinkest   thou   this,    0 
man,  that  judgest  them  which  do 


est  foundation  for  such  ah  opinion  ex- 
ists in  the  gospel.  On  the  contrary,  the 
only  dilVerence  which  is  recognized  by 
our  Lord  between  the  two  classes  is  this: 
that  the  children  of  light,  those  who 
have  attained  a  knowledge  of  the  truth, 
shall    be  punished  for  their  sins  more 

[  severely  than  those  who  yet  sit  in  dark- 
ness and  the  shadow  of  death.  "  That 
servant  which  knew  his  Lord's  will, 
and  prepared  not  himself,  neither  did 
according  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten 
with  many  stripes.  J3ut  he  that  knew 
not,  and  did  commit  things  worthy  of 

I  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes." 
Luke  xii.  47,  48.  And  the  reason  ia 
added,  showing  that  such  a  distinction 
is  according  to  the  strict  rule  of  jus- 
tice :  "  for  unto  whomsoever  much  is 
given,  of  him  shall  be  much  required  ; 
and  to  whom  men  have  committed  much, 
of  him  they  will  ask  the  more."     It  is 

i  right  and  just  that  men  who  know  and 
realize  their  duty,  and  still  fail  to  per- 
form it,  should  suffer  more  severely  than 
others  who  transgress  in  like  manner, 
through  ignorance.  In  awarding  a  just 
recompense  "  to  every  man  according 
to  his  deeds,"  rer.  6,  it  cannot  bo  doubt- 
ed that  every  aggravating  and  every 
mitigating  circumstance  will  have  its 
just  weight.     For   "  the  judgment    of 

I  God  is  according  to  truth."  Let  no 
man,  therefore,    hope  to  evade  divine 

\  justice,  because  he  is  numbered  among 
the  people  of  Crod.  His  responsibility 
is  actually  greater  than  that  which 
rests  on  his  less  enlightened  brethren. 
IT  Against  thrm.  Against  all,  without 
resi)ect  of  persons  or  nations.  IT  Which 
com/nit  such  thing.s.    Such,  namely,  as  are 

j  described  in  the  previous  chapter  ;   or, 

j  in  general  terms,  the  workers  of  ini- 
quity. 

3.    And  thinfi-cst  thou.    In  the  previous 

{  verse  a  general  proposition  was  asserted, 
which  none  could  gainsay,  namely,  that 
Gi«d  is  just,  and  will  render  a  just  and 
impartial  judgment  against  all   sinners. 

j  The  apostle  now  appeals  to  the  con- 
science of  the  Jew,  and  enforces  upon 
him  the  application  of  tiie  general  truth 
before  declared.  The  Jews  had  C(m- 
demned  the  Gentiles,  and  judged  them 
worthy  of  condign  punishment  for  their 

.  sins.       He    desires     them    to    cousidci 
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fluch  things,  and  doest  the  same, 
that  thou  slialt  escape  the  judg- 
ment of  God? 


seriously  whether  they  have  any  good 
reason  to  expect  to  be  exempted  from 
like  puni.<hmcnt,  if  guilty  of  the  same 
crimes,  so  long  as  they  believe  that  Uod 
is  just.  IT  That  th'iu  shall  escape.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  Jews  regarded  them- 
selves as  the  chosen  people,  the  pecu- 
liar favorites  of  God,  and  imagined 
that  he  would  pardon  in  them  what  he 
punished  in  others.  As  children  of 
Abraham,  they  expected  to  escape  the 
calamities  which  befell  other  sinners. 
See  note  on  Alatt.  iii.  9.  The  apostle 
appeals  to  their  common  sense  whether 
tliey  could  properly  entertain  any  such 
expectation,  while  thoy  believed  and 
admitted  the  justice  of  (xod.  Justice 
is  not  partial  in  its  administrations. 
How,  then,  should  they  "escape  the 
judgment  of  God,"  with  whom  ''  there 
is  no  respect  of  pers(ms  "  ?  Verse  11. 
"  The  apostle  shows  them  that  crime 
is  crime,  wherever  committed  ;  tiiat  sin 
doei  not  lose  its  essential  character 
by  being  committed  in  the  midst  of  re- 
ligious privileges  ;  and  that  those  who 
professed  to  be  the  people  of  God  have 
no  peculiar  license  to  sin.  Antinomians, 
in  all  ages,  like  the  Jews,  have  supposed 
that  they,  being  the  friends  of  God, 
have  a  right  to  do  many  things  which 
Would  not  be  proper  in  others  ;  that 
what  would  be  sin  in  others  they  may 
commit  with  impunity  ;  and  that  God 
will  not  be  strict  to  mark  the  otfences 
of  his  people.  Against  all  this  Paul 
is  directly  opposed,  and  the  Bible  uni- 
formly teaches  that  the  most  aggravated 
sins  among  men  are  those  committed 
by  the  prolessed  people  of  God.  Comp. 
Isa.  i.  11 — 17  ;  Ixv.  2 — 5  ;  Rev.  iii.  10." 
—  Barnes.     See  note  on  verse  2. 

4.  Despisest.  Or,  misconstruest  ;  or, 
overlookest.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Jews  or  any  other  people  were 
ever  so  utterly  depraved  as  to  scorn, 
contemn,  or  abhor,  the  goodness  of  God  ; 
for  such  is  the  definition  of  the  word 
despise,  according  to  the  lexicogra- 
phers. IJut  tliey  were  regardless  of  it, 
or  they  misinterpreted  it.  They  were 
not  moved  by  it  to  gratitude  and  repent- 
ance ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  per- 
Bisted  in  sin,  through  the  vain  hope  that 
the  divino    favor  would  exempt  them 


4  Or  despisest  thou  the  riehea 
of  his  goodness,  and  forhearance, 
and  long-suffering ;    not  knowing 

from  punishment.  This  was  doubtless 
true  in  respecv  to  the  unbelieving  Jews  ; 
and  it  is  true,  also,  in  regard  to  all 
sinners.  It  is  very  possible,  however, 
that  Paul  had  reference,  in  this  passage, 
to  a  calamity  then  impending  over  the 
Jewish  nation,  the  signs  of  which  were 
disregarded.  See  note  on  verse  5. 
IT  Riches  of  his  goodness.  His  abundant 
goodness.  Riches  imports  abundance, 
an  overflowing  measure.  Macknight  sug- 
gests that  special  reference  is  had  to 
the  divine  goodness  manifested  in  the 
adoption  of  the  Jews  as  a  peculiar  peo- 
ple. "  God's  goodness,  of  which  the 
.Jews  formed  a  wrong  opinion,  consisted 
in  his  having  made  them  his  church  and 
people,  and  in  his  having  bestowed  on 
them  a  revelation  of  his  will.  From 
these  marks  of  the  divine  favor  they 
vainly  inferred  that  God  would  punish 
no  descendant  of  Abraham  for  his  sins. 
But  in  this  they  formed  a  very  wrong 
judgment  of  the  goodness  of  God,  which 
was  not  intended  to  make  sinning  safe 
to  the  Jews,  but  to  lead  them  to  repent- 
ance." However  this  may  be,  it  is 
doubtless  true  that  the  divine  goodness 
is  rich  and  overflowing  to  all  men  in- 
dividually, as  well  as  to  nations.  And 
it  is  equally  true  that  all  men,  in  a 
less  or  greater  degree,  are  unmindful  of 
that  goodness,  and  unthankful  for  its 
fruits.  Could  we  fully  and  constantly 
realize  the  riches  of  his  goodness,  we 
should  not  live  in  estrangement  from 
God,  and  in  habitual  disobedience  to 
his  commandments.  But  whoso  is 
heedless  of  that  goodness,  or  presumes 
upon  it  by  transgressing  the  divine  law 
in  hope  of  escaping  the  just  recom- 
pense of  his  sins,  is  assuredly  treasuring 
up  for  himself  a  retribution  in  propor- 
tion to  his  heedlessness  or  his  presump- 
tion. IT  And  forbearance,  and  long 
suffering.  "  The  apostle  multiplies 
words  to  describe  the  enduring  mercy 
of  God  ;  and  in  proportion  as  that  was 
great,  the  darker  and  deadlier  became 
the  sin  of  impenitence."  —  Liver  more. 
If  Not  knowing.  The  word  used  here 
denotes  not  merely  ignorance,  but  rather 
a  habit  of  inattention  or  heedlessness. 
The  state  of  mind  indicated  by  the 
apostle  was   not  a  lack  of  knowledge, 
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that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth 
thee  to  repentance  ? 


for  this  of  itself  would  not  involve 
guilt  ;  but  it  was  rather  a  lack  of 
proper  use  of  knowk'di^e,  either  in 
actual  possession  or  attainable  by  re- 
flection. The  idea  embraced  in  the 
question  is  equivalent  to  that  which 
may  bo  expressed  in  this  form  :  Art 
thou  regardless  of  the  rich  goodness, 
forbearance,  and  long-suffering  of  God, 
not  considering  that  this  goodness  lead- 
eth thee  to  repentance  ?  IT  Leadeth  thee 
to  repentance.  Or,  to  reformation  ;  to 
that  change  of  mind  and  purpose  which 
shall  result  in  habitual  obedience  to  the 
divine  law.  See  note  on  Matt.  iii.  2. 
Nothing  is  so  effectual  as  a  realizing 
consciousness  of  the  divine  goodness,  to 
produce  a  permanent  beneficial  change 
in  the  human  heart.  Men  may  be 
made  to  fear  God  by  exhibitions  of  his 
power.  They  may  be  made  to  tremble 
by  false  representations  concerning 
him,  as  if  he  were  filled  with  enmity 
ind  fury.  But  their  love  can  be  excited 
•only  by  convincing  them  that  God  is 
love  ;  that  he  is  good,  and  affectionate, 
and  gracious,  and  therefore  worthy  to 
be  loved.  1  John  iv.  19.  Rightly 
viewed,  the  punishment  which  men 
endure  for  their  sins  is  an  evidence  of 
the  divine  goodness  ;  because  it  is  de- 
signed for  their  good,  that  they  might 
become  partakers  of  holiness,  lleb. 
xii.  10.  When  men  fully  realize  that 
all  the  dispensations  of  providence, 
the  "grievous"  no  less  than  the  "joy- 
ous," have  their  source  in  a  spirit  of 
love,  and  are  designed  "  to  yield  the 
peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness  unto 
tliem  which  are  exercised  thereby," 
they  will  be  constrain^  to  love  and 
obey  their  heavenly  Tatlier. 

5.  After.  Acc(jrding  to.  IT  Hardness. 
Obduracy.  The  heart  not  moved  to 
penitence  by  the  experience  of  divine 
gcjodness  and  mercy  may  well  be  styled 
obdurate.  IT  Impenitent  heart.  This  is 
an  explanation  of  the  i)revious  word 
hardness,  or  obduracy.  It  indicates  the 
epiritual  condition  of  one  who  per- 
sists in  sin,  notwithstanding  all  the 
influences  of  God's  gracious  spirit  to 
the  contrary.  IT  Treasiirrst  nji.  "In 
our  language  a  treasure  signifies  a  col- 
lection of  tilings  useful  or  precious, 
liut  the  Hebrews  gave  that  appellation 


5    But  after  thy  hardness  and 
impenitent    heart,    treasurest    up 

to  a  heap  or  an  abundance  of  anything, 
whether  good  or  bad.  '  Treasures  of 
wickedness.'  Prov.  x.  2." — Macknijht.. 
IT  Wrath.  Or,  punishment.  Judging 
from  the  outward  appearance  only, 
punishment  may  seem  to  indicate  wrath, 
as  that  word  is  ordinarily  understood. 
But,  in  respect  to  the  penalties  of  the 
divine  laAV,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  God  is  not  capable  of  anything 
like  human  passion,  and  especially  the 
passion  of  revenge.  See  note  on  chap, 
i.  18.  While  the  punisliment  continues, 
however,  it  is  as  painful  and  afflicting 
as  if  it  were  administered  in  a  different 
spirit.  IF  Day  of  wrath,  <fec.  Or,  day  of 
punishment.  There  may  be  here  a 
special  reference  to  an  impending  na- 
tional calamity,  which  is  often  described 
by  similar  phraseology  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. "  As  the  Jew  shall  have  had  the 
privilege  to  be  first  rewarded  for  his  good 
performances,  as  appears  by  Christ's  be- 
ing first  revealed  to  him,  in  whom  conse- 
quently and  proportionally  he  shall  have 
all  spiritual  grace  and  crown,  if  he  em- 
brace Christ  and  live  exactly  and  con- 
stantly according  to  his  directions,  so 
must  he  also  expect  to  have  his  punish- 
ment and  destruction  first,  and  that  a 
sad  one  at  this  present  by  the  Roman  ar- 
mies, upon  their  final  rejecting  and  re- 
fusing Christ.  The  greater  his  privileges 
are,  the  greater  also  his  provocations  and 
his  guilt  will  be.  And  then  the  Gnos- 
tic also,  that  takes  part  with  the  Jews, 
shall  bear  him  company  in  the  ven- 
geance. As  for  the  Gentiles,  as  they 
are  put  alter  the  Jews  only,  and  not 
left  out,  in  the  mercies  of  God,  particu- 
larly in  the  revealing  of  Clirist,  so  shall 
their  punishments  ui)on  tiieir  provoca- 
tions only  come  after  the  punishment 
of  the  Jews,  not  be  wholly  superseded. 
And  accordingly  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
predictions  of  both  their  ruins,  in  the 
Revelation,  the  Jewish  unbelievers  and 
Gnostics  are  punislied  first,  and  thea 
the  Gentiles  and  carnal  Christians  with 
them  also."  —  Hammond,  on  ver.  8 — 10. 
Not  only  the  phraseology  "day  of 
wrath,  and  revelation  of  the  rigliteoua 
judgment  of  CJod,"  is  similar  to  other 
pas.>ages,  such  as  iMatt.  iii.  7;  x.  15;  xi. 
22,  and  the  like,  which  confessedly  re- 
fer to  a  national  calamity  ;  there  is  an- 
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nnto  thyself  wrath  apiainst  the  day 
of  wrath,    and    rcvehition  of   the 


other  fact  worthy  of  consideration.  In 
the  previous  verse  there  is  an  intima- 
tion that,  througli  the  forbearance  and 
long-suffering  of  God,  punishment  had 
been  hitherto  dehiyed.  This  is  not  the 
usual  manner  in  which  the  punishment 
of  individuals  is  represented.  Ordina- 
rily, if  not  indeed  always,  men  arc 
represented  as  receiving  their  just  pun- 
ishment without  delay.  See  ch.  vi.  21  ; 
Heb.  ii.  2.  But  the  punishment  of  na- 
tions, and  especially  this  signal  pun- 
ishment of  the  Jewish  nation,  is  often 
spoken  of  as  delayed  from  year  to  year, 
and  from  age  to  age,  until  the  cup  of 
iniquity  should  become  full.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  this  is  found  in 
Matt,  xxiii.  32 — 30,  where  it  is  inti- 
mated that  a  general  recompense  was 
to  be  rendered  for  the  national  sins  of 
the  Jews,  for  sins  committed  through 
a  long  course  of  ages.  The  parable, 
Luke  xiii.  G — 9,  was  spoken  to  illus- 
trate a  declaration  of  similar  import. 
The  blood  of  certain  Galileans  had  been 
mingled  with  their  sacrifices.  Others 
were  crushed  beneath  the  falling  tower 
in  Siloara.  Our  Saviour  assured  the  Jews 
that  they  should  perish  by  as  signal 
destruction,  unless  they  repented.  He 
added  the  parable  to  illustrate  and  en- 
force his  declaration,  in  which  the  divine 
forbearance  and  patience  appear  to  have 
long  delayed  the  punishment,  which 
was  now  near  at  hand.  From  such  con- 
siderations, it  may  be  considered  at 
least  probable  that  the  apostle  hero 
had  special  reference  to  the  same  pe- 
riod of  great  tribulation,  which  he 
might  well  describe  as  the  "day  of 
wrath."  But,  whether  or  not  he  had 
such  reference,  a  general  truth  is  mani- 
fest ;  that  those  who  slight  the  privi- 
leges which  they  enjoy,  disregard  the 
evidences  of  divine  goodness,  and  per- 
sist in  disobedience,  thereby  accumulate 
the  afflictions  which  a  just  God  will 
assuredly  cause  them  to  suffer,  as  the 
meet  recompense  of  their  ingratitude 
and  iniquity. 

G.  Who  will  renrhr,  &c.  He  will 
administer  justice  impartially  to  every 
man.  ilo  will  respect  no  nation,  or 
kindred,  or  sect,  or  profession.  The 
Jew  cannot  expect  to  escape  the  pun- 
iahmeut  which  is  considered  due  to  the 


righteous  judgment  of  God  ; 

6  Who  will  render  to  every  mail 


Gentile  for  the  same  crime.  Without 
respect  of  persons,  a  just  recompense 
will  be  rendered  to  every  man  according 
to  his  deeds.  It  may  not  be  improper 
to  remark  that  the  general  nature  of 
the  truth  hei'e  asserted  does  not  conflict 
with  the  supposition  that  special  refer- 
ence may  be  had  to  a  signal  display  of 
divine  justice.  Almost  precisely  the 
same  words  were  used  by  our  Lord, 
Matt.  xvi.  27,  with  reference  to  such 
a  displaj',  then  near  at  hand. 

In  the  following  verses,  7 — 11,  tho 
apostle  amplifies  his  general  statement, 
and  describes  the  kind  of  recompense 
rendered,  to  some  extent.  It  will  aid 
us  in  understanding  his  language,  if 
we  keep  distinctly  in  our  minds  tho 
general  scope  or  design  of  this  part  of 
his  epistle.  We  must  not  forget  a 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  writer, 
referred  to  in  notes  on  ch.  i.  5,  7.  It  ia 
doubtless  true  that  he  sometimes  adds 
remarks,  which,  however  true  and  im- 
portant in  themselves,  are  not  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  conclusiveness 
of  his  argument.  It  is  equally  truo 
that,  unless  we  are  ready  to  deny,  not 
his  inspiration  only,  but  his  common 
sense,  we  must  not  interpret  such  ad- 
ditional remarks  so  as  to  contradict 
the  main  fact  which  he  announces  and 
labors  to  prove.  In  examining  the 
nature  of  the  rewards  and  punishments, 
therefore,  described  in  these  verses,  Ave 
may  safely  assume  that  they  are  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  main  themo 
of  discourse.  That  theme  is  announced 
in  ch.  i.  17,  to  wit  :  tljat  God  has 
revealed,  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  a 
righteousness  of  his  own  appointment  ; 
a  method,  and  the  only  method,  which 
can  effectually  insure  the  perfect  and 
permanent  righteousness  of  mankind. 
To  show  the  necessity  of  this  method, 
Paul  first  exhibits  the  condition  of  tlie 
Gentile  world,  guided  by  the  light  of 
nature.  None  of  them  had  attained 
righteousness.  On  the  contrary,  tliey 
had  sunk  deeper  and  deeper  into  idola- 
trous darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death. 
lie  then  exhibits  the  condition  of  tho 
Jews,  who  had  the  additional  advantage 
of  the  "  Oracles  of  God."  They  alsu 
had  failed  to  attain  righteousness,  and, 
as  a  nation,  were  now  ripe  for  destruo 
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tion.  To  impress  this  fact  distinctly 
on  the  Jews,  it  was  necessary  to  over- 
come the  error  which  they  so  fondly 
cherished,  that,  as  the  chosen  people 
of  God,  they  were  to  be  treated  difi'er- 
ently  from' the  Gentiles.  The  apostle, 
therefore,  asserts  the  strict  impartiality 
of  God,  and  illustrates  it  by  the  ftict 
that  he  will  administer  justice  to  Jew 
and  Gentile,  —  to  all  men,  in  fact,  ac- 
ci>rdinj]f  to  their  works.  Uaving  thus 
cleared  the  way,  he  completes  his 
exhibition  of  the  utter  ftiilure,  by  the 
Jews,  to  attain  righteousness  by  the 
deeds  of  the  law.  As  neither  Jew  nor 
Gentile  had  succeeded  in  this  effort, 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  the 
necessity  for  some  other  method  was 
manifest.  AVhat  that  method  is,  is  un- 
fohhid  in  the  subsequent  chapters. 
It  is  suflicient  hero  to  notice  its  re- 
sults, "  that  where  sin  abounded  grace 
did  much  more  abound  :  that  as  sin 
Lath  reigned  unto  death,  even  so 
niigiit  grace  reign  through  righteous- 
ness unto  eternal  lite,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord."    Ch.  v.  20,  21. 

This  method  of  righteousness,  whose 
result  is  announced  to  be  thus  glorious, 
is  the  main  theme  of  discourse.  The 
ellecbs  of  obedience  and  disobedience, 
the  reward  of  that  imperfect  virtue 
which  men  here  attain,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  manifold  vices  of  which 
they  are  guilty,  must  be  understood  in 
a  sense  consistent  with  God's  method 
of  securing  the  righteousness  of  man- 
kind, if  we  would  not  make  the  apostle 
contradict  himself.  I  remark,  then,  (1) 
That,  if  we  understand,  by  the  reward 
mentioned  vcr.  7,  Itl,  endless  happiness 
in  the  future  life,  as  mo*t  commentators 
assert,  we  must  conchule  that  such 
happiness  is  a  "  reward  not  reckoned 
of  grace,  but  of  debt,"  ch.  iv.  4.  But 
the  apostle  repeatedly  declares  that 
such  is  not  the  fact.  The  method  of 
righteousness  revealed  in  the  gospel 
rests  on  the  foundation  of  divine  grace. 
Human  etfort  had  been  proved  insuffi- 
cient to  attain  perfect  righteousness  ; 
and  this  fact  is  set  forth  as  the  reason 
why  a  method  of  grace  was  iiidisi)^ns- 
ably  necissjiry  for  the  accomplishiiieiit 
of  the  object.'  (2.)  If  we  interpret  the 
reward  to  be  endless  happiness,  we 
UiuBt  conclude  that  it  is  the  reward  of 


7  To  them  who,  by  patient  con- 
perfect  virtue,  or  of  imperfect  virtue. 
If  of  perfect  virtue,  we  contradict  the 
main  theme  of  discourse,  which  asserts 
the  contrary  :  if  of  imperfect,  we  deny 
that  it  is  according  to  the  deeds  or  the 
merits  of  men,  and  thus  contradict  the 
assertion  of  the  apostle  in  this  verse. 
(3.)  If  the  reward  be  not  endless  happi- 
ness, no  good  reason  can  be  given  why 
the  punishment,  ver.  8,  0,  should  be 
understoiid  to  be  endless  misery.  It  is 
incredible  that  a  just  God,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  mercy  and  grace,  would 
subject  his  children  to  a  trial  under 
such  circumstances  that  endless  happi- 
ness could  not  possibly  be  merited  by 
obedience,  while  endless  misery  should 
be  the  penalty  of  disobedience.  (4.)  If 
the  penalty  here  described  be  endless 
misery,  wliat  hope  remains  for  any  ? 
All  have  sinned  ;  and  the  penalty  is  on 
account  of  sin.  And  of  what  avail  is 
the  method  of  righteousness  revealed 
in  the  gospel  ?  That  method  was  offered 
to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  guilty  though 
they  were  of  all  the  abominatii  ns  cle- 
scribed  in  these  two  chai)ters,  with  the 
assurance  that  it  should  prove  to  them 
the  power  of  salvation,  whenever  they 
embraced  it  by  faith.  Upon  so  many 
as  thus  embraced  it  the  penalty  of  end- 
less misery  could  not  be  inflicted.  But 
the  apostle  declares  that  the  penalty  of 
which  he  speaks  shall  be  inflicted  with- 
out respect  of  persons.  Either,  then, 
the  penalty  must  be  so  interpreted  that 
it  may  be  hxWy  inflicted  and  yet  be 
succeeded  by  the  rich  gift  provided  by 
divine  grace,  or  the  apostle  must  be 
understood  to  contradict  himself,  and 
to  deny  in  detail  what  he  asserts  as  a 
general  truth. 

I  suppose  the  simple  truth  here  as- 
serted is  this  :  that  although  God  hath 
purposed,  by  a  method  of  his  own  ap- 
pointment, to  secure  the  final  holinesa 
and  happiness  of  all  his  children  (of 
which  blessing  they  may  beeouie  ia 
some  degree  partakers  in  this  world,  by 
faith,  1  Tim.  iv.  10),  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  while  men  live  in  the  flesh 
they  shall  be  rewarded  or  punished, 
shall  be  happy  or  miserable,  according 
to  their  deeds.  In  this  view  of  the 
case,  the  testimony  of  the  apostle  is 
consistent  with  itself,  and  with  th« 
I  teachings  of  his  and  our  Master. 
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tinuance   in   well-doinj;,   seek   for 
glory,   and  honor,   and  iuimortal- 

7.  To  them.  That  is,  to  all,  to  every 
one,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile.  IT  Pa- 
tient continuance  in  well-doing.  Or, 
perseverance  in  a  good  work.  "  This 
good  work  being  put  in  the  singular 
number,  seems  to  intimate  some  work 
eminently  so.  Now,  when  the  Jews 
asked  our  Saviour,  '  What  shall  we  do, 
that  we  may  work  the  works  of  God  ?' 
his  answer  was,  'This  is  the  work  of 
God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  he 
bath  sent.'  John  vi.  28,  'Id.  The 
preaching  of  this  faith  is  stjded  emphat- 
ically the  work,  Acts  v.  31  ;  xiii.  2  ; 
xiv.  2(i  ;  XV.  :\S  ;  and  sometimes  the 
work  of  Christ,  Phil.  ii.  30  ;  the  work 
of  the  Lord,  1  Cor.  xvi.  10.  The  faith 
wrought  by  it  is  the  work  of  faith,  2 
Thess.  i.  11  ;  and  he  that  begets  it  in  us 
is  said  to  begin  in  us  the  good  work, 
Phil.  i.  6," —  Whitliy.  This  interpret- 
ation receives  some  support  by  com- 
parison with  the  following  verse,  where 
the  Contrast  is  made  between  those  who 
persevere  in  the  good  work  and  those 
who  obey  not  the  truth.  But,  whether 
there  be  this  special  allusion  here  or 
not,  the  general  truth  is  embraced,  that 
all  wlio  persevere  m  their  etiurts  to  do 
right,  to  obey  the  divine  law,  shall 
receive  an  adequate  reward.  IT  Seek 
for  (jlory,  honor,  Ac.  ''  Glory  is  the 
good  fame  which  commonly  attends 
virtuous  actions  ;  but  hmor  is  the 
respect  paid  to  the  virtuous  person 
himself,  by  those  who  have  intercourse 
witli  him." — M'lckniyht.  IT  Immortal- 
ity. Rather,  incorrufition.  The  Greek 
word  denotes  purity  rather  than  continu- 
ance of  life.  In  1  C(ir.  xv.  42,  50,  53, 
54,  it  occurs  four  times,  and  is  uni- 
fornily  rendered  incorruj)tion,  while  in 
two  of  the  instances  another  word  is 
used  to  denote  immortality.  In  Eph. 
vi.  24,  and  Titus  ii.  7,  the  same  word  is 
rendered  sincerity.  It  is  found  in  only 
one  otiier  place  in  the  New  Testament, 
2  Tim.  i.  10,  where  it  is  rendered  im- 
murtality.  That  it  means  incorruijtion, 
or  parity,  in  the  te.\t,  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  purity  of  life  is  a  legiti- 
mate object  to  be  s(jught  by  men.  Uy 
a  constant  self-denial  when  excited  by 
evil  passions,  by  cultivating  the  spirit 
and  imitating  the  example  of  our  Lord 
Jesua  Christ,  we  may  hope  to  become 
5 


ity  ;  eternal  life  : 

8  But  unto  them  that  are  con- 


more  and  more  pure  from  the  pollution 
of  sin.  But  immortal  life,  an  endless 
existence,  is  not  within  the  reach  of 
human  exertion.  It  is  not  to  be  ob- 
tained by  good  works  or  holy  desires. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  have  pre- 
tended that  immortality  depends,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  upon  the  conduct 
of  men  ;  unless,  indeed,  this  be  tlie 
opinion  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
impenitent  will  be  utterly  annihihited. 
The  Scriptures  certainly  represent  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  endless 
life  which  shall  succeed  it  as  the  act 
of  God,  and  of  him  alone  ;  whether  that 
life  shall  be  a  source  of  happiness  to 
all,  as  we  believe,  or  whether,  as  many 
Christians  imagine,  it  shall  be  a  source 
of  happiness  to  some,  and  of  misery  to 
others.  In  either  case  the  life  itself  is 
clearly  independent  of  the  deeds  of  men 
in  the  flesh.  But  the  apostle  manifestly 
refers  to  something  which  men  might 
reasonably  hope  to  attain,  or  at  least  to 
approach,  by  their  exertions.  And  wo 
may  therefore  conclude  that  he  uses  the 
word  in  its  more  usual  sense  of  incor- 
ruption,  or  purity.  IT  Eternal  life. 
Spiritual  life,  peace,  joy.  For  the  true 
meaning  of  this  phrase,  see  note  on 
John  iii.  15.  That  it  belongs  to  tho 
present  life,  as  the  consequence  of  faith 
or  virtue,  see  note  on  ver.  6.  See  also 
1  John  iii.  14. 

8.  Contentious,  and  do  not  obey  the 
truth.  "  Kebellious,  or  stubborn  in 
opposition.  The  Jews  were  called 
'  stiif-necked,'  and  that  is  the  quality 
indicated  here.  By  the  truth  is  here 
meantwhatever  each  man  feels  to  be  the 
truth;  what  is  truth  to  him,  —  Jewish 
trutli  to  the  Jews,  and  Gentile  truth  to 
the  Gentile."  —  Livermore.  Perhaps 
the  meaning  may  be  the  universal  law 
of  riglit,  ordained  by  the  divine  law- 
giver, to  which  the  apostle  alludes  in 
ver.  14,  15.  This  law,  more  clearly 
revealed  in  the  gospel,  was  shadowed 
forth  in  tiie  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  was 
dimly  perceived  even  by  the  Gentiles, 
aided  only  by  the  light  of  nature. 
^\  hitby  supposes  special  reference  is 
had  to  the  gospel  ;  and  his  argument 
is  plausible,  at  the  least.  "  The  gospel 
being  styled  the  truth  of  God,  Kom.  iji. 
7  ;  XV.  8  J  the  word  of  truth,  Eph.  L 
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tentious,  and  do  not  obey  the  truth, 
but  obey  unrighteousness ;  indig- 
nation and  -svrath, 

9  Tribahition  and  anguish  up- 
on every  soul  of  man  that  doeth 
evil,  of  the  Jew  first,  and  also  of 


13  ;  Col.  i.  5  ;   2  Tim.   ii.   15  ;  Jas.  i. 

18  ;  the  knowledge  of  it  being  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  1  Tim.  ii.  4  ; 
iv.  3  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  25  ;  Tit.  i.  1  ;  Heb. 
X.  20  ;  the  belief  of  it  being  the  belief 
of  the  truth,  2  Thess.  ii.  13  ;  obedience 
to  it  being  obedience  to  the  truth,  Gal. 
iii.  1  ;  V.  7  ;  walking  according  to  it 
being  walking  according  to  the  truth, 
1  .John  ii.  4  ;  iii.  3  ;  the  gospel  itself 
being  emphatically  styled  the  truth, 
Eph.  iv.  21  ;  2  .John  ver.  2,  3  ;  3  John 
ver.  12  ;  to  know  it  being  to  know  the 
truth,  1  John  ii.  21  ;  to  profess  it  being 
to  be  of  the  truth,  1  John  iii.  19  ;  to 
reject  it,  not  to  believe  the  truth,  2 
Thess.  ii.  12  ;  to  err  from  it,  to  err  from 
the  truth,  Tit.  i.  14  ;  Jas.  v.  19  ;  —I 
say,  this  being  so,  they  that  are  con- 
tentious here,  and  obey  not  the  truth, 
may  be,  first,  the  unbelieving  Jews,  or 
false  apostles  coming  from  them,  who 
preached  Christ  out  of  contention 
against  Paul,  Phil.  i.  IG  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  Gentiles,  which  spake  against  the 
truth  and  rejected  it.  Both  these 
obeyed  and  gave  up  themselves  to  false- 
hood :  the  Gentiles,  by  changing  the 
truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  ch.  i.  25  ;  the 
Jews,  by  adhering  to  their  vain  tradi- 
tions, which  made  void  the  commands 
of  God,  and  owning  them  aa  derived 
from  Moses,  when  they  were  only  the 
doctrines  of  men."  if  BiU  obey  un- 
riyhtemisness.  Unrighteousness  is  here 
placed  in  contrast  with^tho  truth,  inti- 
mating clearly  enough  that  by  the 
truth  is  intended  the  law  of  right, 
whether  revealed  in  the  gospel  or  else- 
where. To  obey  unrighteousness  is  to  be 
under  the  dominion  of  evil  and  corrupt 
propensities  ;  to  bo  under  the  perni- 
cious influence  of  sinful  habits.  Thus 
we  often  say  a  man  is  the  slave  of 
habit.  IT  Indiynation  and  wrath.  These 
shall  be  rendered  to  the  contentious,  and 
disobedient,  and  unrighteous.  That  is, 
they  shall  bo  punished.  We  are  not, 
however,  to  understand  these  terms  to 
indicate  in  tiie  divine  .ludge  what  they 
indicate  when  used  to  describe  certaiu 


the  Gentile ; 

10  But  glory,  honor,  and  peace, 
to  every  man  that  worketh  good, 
to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the 
Gentile ; 

11  For  there  is  no  respect   of 


corrupt  passions  in  men.     See  note  on 
ch.  i.  18. 

9.  Tribulation  and  anguish.  The  apos- 
tle multij^lies  words,  to  give  emphasis 
to  his  assurance  that,  under  the  divine 
law,  every  transgression  and  disobedi- 
ence shall  receive  a  just  recompense  of 
reward.  Heb.  ii.  2.  IT  Upon  every  soul 
of  man.  Upon  every  man,  without  ex- 
ception. Some  have  imagined  that  thig 
phraseology  was  intended  to  denote 
that  the  punishment  of  sin  is  mental, 
rather  than  physical.  However  true  it 
may  be  that  such  is  the  ordinary  char* 
acter  of  punishment,  I  apprehend  that 
it  is  not  proved  by  this  phrase,  because 
it  is  often  used  to  denote  simply  per- 
sons. Every  soul  of  man,  and  every 
man,  are  equivalent  expressions.  Every 
man's  soul  might  bear  a  different  inter- 
pretation. IT  Of  the  Jew  first,  and  also 
of  the  Gentile.  The  general  fact  stated 
is,  that  all  men  shall  be  rewarded  or 
punished,  in  other  words,  shall  be 
happy  or  miserable,  according  to  their 
works.  But,  to  impress  more  strongly 
on  the  Jewish  mind  the  fact  that  divine 
justice  is  strictly  impartial,  regardless 
of  sect  or  kindred,  it  is  added,  of  the 
•Jew  and  of  the  Gentile  ;  nay,  more, 
that  as  the  Jews  had  been  preeminently 
favored  as  to  the  means  of  knowing 
the  divine  law,  and  were  thus  more 
guilty  than  the  Gentiles  for  the  same 
violation  of  its  recjuirements,  so  their 
punishment  also  should  be  conspicuous, 
and  more  severe  ;  of  the  Jew  first;  and 
also  of  the  Gentile.     See  ver.  12. 

10.  But  glory,  honor,  ajid  peace.  See 
note  on  ver.  7.  The  same  terms  are 
repeated,  with  a  slight  variation  :  peace 
here  takes  the  place  of  immortality,  in 
ver.  7,  indicating  that  by  immortality, 
or  rather  incorruption,  is  denoted  pur- 
ity. Peace  of  mind  is  often  named  aa 
the  result  of  purity  of  heart.  Ps.  c.xix. 
1(;5  ;  Prov.  iii.  17  ;  Isa.  xxxii.  17  ; 
John  xiv.  27  ;  Horn.  viii.  G  ;  Gal.  v. 
22. 

11.  For  there  is  no  respect  of  persona 
with  God.     That  is,  God  is  strictly  iiu- 
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persons  with  God. 

12  For  as  many  as  have  sinned 

partinl.  And,  because  he  is  impartial, 
he  will  render  to  all  men,  without  dis- 
tinction of  name,  or  race,  or  station,  a 
just  and  e(iuitable  recompense,  accord- 
ing to  their  deeds,  whether  good  or 
bad.  See  note  on  Acts  x.  34.  No  man 
has  yet  been  able  to  attain  such  legal 
rigliteousness,  or  righteousness  by 
works,  as  to  secure  perfect  and  perma- 
nent happiness  as  a  reward.  All  have 
sinned,  and  punishment  is  the  certain 
result  of  sin.  Hence  follows  the  neces- 
sity of  a  more  effectual  method  of  at- 
taining righteousness,  else  there  were 
no  hope  for  any  man.  This  method  is 
revealed  in  the  gospel.  See  note  on 
ch.  i.  17.  The  apostle  urges  the  impar- 
tiality of  God,  in  order  to  convince  the 
Jews  that  the  gospel,  and  the  righteous- 
ness revealed  in  it,  could  not  be  more 
necessary  for  the  Gentiles  than  for 
themselves,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  that  they  had  no  peculiar 
claim  to  the  blessing,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Gentiles.  "However  nationally 
the  Jews  might  be  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  a  divine  revelation,  that 
circumstance,  individually,  would  not 
alter  the  grounds  of  the  equitable  as- 
signment of  good  to  the  good,  and  evil 
to  the  evil.  An  effectual  quietus  is 
here  administered  to  the  haughty  Jew- 
ish pride,  which  took  airs  to  itself  for 
enjoying,  however  it  might  use,  the 
rich  gifts  of  the  divine  mercy.  To  re- 
buke tiiat  disdainful  selfishness  was  one 
of  tlie  first  steps  towards  accomplishing 
tlie  object  of  the  epistle,  and  proclaim- 
ing the  right  of  the  Gentiles  to  become 
Christians  without  first  becoming  Jews, 
and  being  circumcised.  That  spirit, 
once  condemned  by  Paul,  is  still  too 
rife  in  the  Christian  world  ;  and,  in  the 
narrow  and  jealous  spirit  of  its  exclu- 
siveness,  the  church  has  proved  itself 
to  be  too  often,  as  it  were,  only  a  second 
edition  of  Judaism.  It  has  not  come 
to  be  a  superfluous  task  to  preach  that 
(iod  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  even  in 
the  nineteenth  century  of  our  Lord. 
For  the  walls  of  caste  and  class  and 
clan  still  tower  alolt,  and  divide  the 
great  brotherhood  into  hostile  sects, 
parties,  races,  and  nations."  —  Liver' 
more. 

12.  For  as  many  as  have  sinned.    That 


without  law,  shall  also  perish  with- 
out hiw  :    and   as  uumy  as   have 


is,  all  who  hav^e  sinned,  without  excep- 
tion. The  strict  impartiality  of  the 
divine  judgment  is  still  urged,  and  it 
is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that,  in  de- 
termining the  amount  of  guilt,  the  con- 
dition and  opportunities  of  each  indi- 
vidual are  taken  into  the  account,  and 
are  allowed  their  proper  weight.  The 
same  fact  is  distinctly  stated  by  our 
Lord,  Luke  xii.  47,  48.  So  that,  in- 
stead of  exulting  over  the  Gentiles  as 
fit  objects  of  wrath,  the  Jews  had  occa- 
sion rather  to  anticipate  more  severe 
judgments  upon  themselves,  because 
they  had  sinned  against  greater  light. 
IT  Without  law.  Namely,  without  a 
written  law  ;  with  manifest  allusion  to 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  or  the  "oracles 
of  God."  Ch.  iii.  2.  It  is  not  to  be 
understood  that  the  Gentiles  were  en- 
tirely destitute  of  law,  for  the  contrary 
is  expressly  asserted  in  ver.  14,  15 
Eut  they  had  not  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  a  written  law,  and  consequently  had 
a  less  accurate  knowledge  of  their  duty 
to  God  and  man  than  others  had  the 
means  of  obtaining  through  the  law. 
IT  Shall  also  perish  without  law.  Sliall 
be  punished  without  law.  "That  is, 
they  shall  not  be  judged  by  a  law  which 
they  have  not.  They  shall  not  be  tried 
and  condemned  by  the  revelation  which 
the  Jews  had.  They  shall  be  con- 
demned only  according  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  the  law  which  they  actually 
possess.  This  is  the  equitable  rule  on 
which  God  will  judge  the  world."  — 
Barnes.  Their  punishment  was  to  bo 
graduated  according  to  their  guilt,  and 
their  guilt  to  be  estimated  according  t(f 
the  degree  of  light  and  knowledge  in 
their  possession,  or  within  their  reach. 
The  vf or d  perish,  which  is  here  used  to 
indicate  punishment,  has  been  strange- 
ly misinterpreted  and  misunderstood 
Most  commentators  assert,  and  very 
many  pious  Christians  believe,  that 
this  word  here  indicates  endless  misery 
in  the  future  life.  Aside  from  the 
question  whether  such  misery  be  any- 
where revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  or 
whether  it  shall  be  endured  by  any 
person  whatever,  it  is  manliest  that 
such  cannot  be  the  meaning  of  the 
apostle  in  this  place.  To  show  the 
necessity  of  God's  plan  or  method  of 
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Binned  in  the  law,  shall  be  judged 
bj  the  law  ; 


righteousness,  he  had  already  appealed 
to  the  condition  of  the  Gentile  world, 
exhibiting  a  uniform  and  utter  failure 
to  attain  righteousness  by  perfect  obe- 
dience. In  this  chapter  he  exhibits  the 
same  fact  in  regard  to  the  Jews.  As 
the  result  of  this  exhibition,  he  declares 
that  he  has  "proved  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  that  they  are  all  under  sin," 
ch.  iii.  9  ;  in  other  words,  that  all 
were  sinners.  In  the  immediate  con- 
text, to  convince  the  Jews  that  they 
had  as  much  need  as  the  Gentiles  of  the 
grace  manifested  in  the  gospel,  he  de- 
clares the  impartiality  of  God  in  the 
retribution  rendered  for  good  and  evil. 
He  adds,  as  an  illustration  of  the  divine 
impartiality,  that  God  will  apportion 
punishment  to  transgressors,  not  only 
according  to  their  deeds,  but  according 
to  their  opportunities  for  knowing  their 
various  duties  towards  God  and  man. 
Accordingly,  in  this  verse  he  declares 
that  the  Gentiles  shall  perish  without 
law,  that  is,  that  they  shall  be  punished 
without  reference  to  the  Jewish  law, 
and  that  the  Jews  shall  be  condemned 
under  the  provisions  of  their  law,  or 
punished  according  to  the  rule  therein 
revealed.  In  either  case,  the  punish- 
ment was  sure  to  be  inflicted.  The 
fact  is  reiterated,  that  God  ivill  render 
to  every  man  according  to  his  works, 
•without  any  exception  whatever.  Not 
merely  are  sinners  represented  as  in 
danger  of  punishment,  but  they  are 
asjiured  that  punishment  is  certain. 
And  this  punishment  was  certain  to  all, 
because  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
were  sinners  ;  but  to  each  in  his  own 
order  :  to  the  Jew  according  to  the 
law,  and  to  the  Gentile"  according  to 
that  lesser  light  which  he  enjoyed. 
Suppose,  then,  tliat  the  apostle  designed 
to  indicate  endless  misery  by  perishing 
without  law,  and  by  being  condemned, 
or  [)unishcd,  according  to  the  law.  The 
result  is  manifest.  No  hope  would  re- 
main for  eitlier.  The  proclamation  of 
the  gospel  would  be  useless.  If  all 
■were  sinners,  and  all  sinners  must  en- 
dure endless  misery,  even  divine  grace 
could  not  secure  the  final  holiness  and 
happiness  of  a  single  individual. 
Either,  tlien,  the  apostle  did  not  be- 
lieve  that   all   siunerrt  would  be  puu- 


13   (For  not  the  hearers  of  the 
law  a7-e  just  before  God,  but  the 


ished,  and  asserted  what  he  did  not 
believe;  or  he  did  not  believe  that  those 
who  had  once  been  sinners,  and  had 
been  punished  for  their  sins,  could 
afterwards  enjoy  the  peaceable  fruit  of 
righteousness,  and  asserted  what  he  did 
not  believe,  ch.  vi.  19 — 22  ;  or  he  did 
not  intend,  by  the  perishing  of  the 
Gentiles  and  the  condemnation  of  the 
Jews  for  their  sins,  that  they  should 
endure  endless  misery.  Such  an  inter- 
pretation of  this  text  is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  general  scope  of  the 
whole  passage  ;  it  is,  therefore,  to  be 
rejected  without  hesitation.  Whatever 
else  perish  may  mean  here,  it  cannot  be 
understood  to  indicate  endless  misery. 
The  simple  matter  of  fact,  I  apprehend, 
is  this  :  the  word  perish  here  means 
neither  more  nor  less  than  is  expressed 
in  ver.  8,  9,  by  the  terms  indignation, 
wrath,  tribulation,  and  anguish.  By 
these  accumulated  terms  the  apostle 
had  described  the  punishment  of  all 
sinners.  His  object  in  this  verse  is  not 
to  reaffirm  the  fact  that  sinners  shall 
be  punished,  nor  to  intensify  the  degree 
of  punishment,  but  simply  to  illustrate 
the  divine  impartiality  by  declaring 
that  God  would  distinguish  between 
those  who  sinned  without  a  knowledge 
of  revealed  law  and  those  who  know- 
ingly disobeyed  that  law.  All  would 
be  punished  according  to  their  actual 
deserts.  Those  who  were  ignorant  of 
the  revealed  law,  being  less  guilty, 
would  be  punished  less  severely  than 
those  who  possessed  and  yet  slighted 
and  disobeyed  "  the  oracles  of  God." 
See  note  on  Luke  xii.  47,  48.  IT  Judyed. 
This  word  is  by  no  means  synonymous 
with  that  which  is  lendered  perish  in 
the  former  clause  of  the  verse  ;  yet,  as 
here  used,  it  conveys  substantially  the 
same  idea.  Both  are  used  figuratively, 
and  both  indicate  the  rendering  of  a 
just  retribution  to  sinners.  The  re- 
marks already  made  in  reference  to  the 
meaning  oi perish  apply  with  equal  force 
to  the  word  judyed. 

13 — 15.  These  three  verses,  in  our 
common  translation,  are  very  properly 
marked  as  a  parenthesis.  Tliey  are 
interposed  in  the  midst  of  the  discourse 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  two  poiuta 
on  which  tho  Jewish  mind  would  be 
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doers  of  the  law  shall  he  justified  : 

14  For  wh(;n  the  Gentiles,  which 

have  not  the  law,  do  by  nature  the 


likely  to  stumble.  This  being  accom- 
plished, tlie  discourse  proceeds,  at  ver. 
IC.  Such  parentheses  abound  in  the 
writings  of  this  apostle. 

13.  Fornot  the  hearerx,  &c.  This  was 
the  first  point  for  explanation.  The 
Jews  fancied  that  their  regular  hearing 
of  the  law,  in  the  synagogues,  was  a 
work  of  great  merit  ;  and  especially 
that  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  pre- 
cepts gave  them  important  advantages 
over  the  Gentiles.  Ver.  17 — 20.  When 
the  apostle  asserted  that  they  should  as 
certainly  be  punished  as  the  Gentiles, 
they  wore  disposed  to  inquire  what  real 
advantage  they  derived  from  their 
cherished  privileges,  ch.  iii.  1,  if  his 
assertion  were  true.  He  assured  them, 
therefore,  that  the  hearing  or  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  availed  nothing  towards 
becoming  just,  unless  obedience  accom- 
panied knowledge.  Indeed,  he  had 
previously  intimated  tliat  knowledge 
was  an  aggravation  of  disobedience. 
But  the  point  here  is,  that  if  they  would 
become  just  by  the  law,  or  attain  right- 
eousness by  the  law,  they  must  not  only 
know  its  requirements,  but  yield  a  per- 
fect obedience  to  every  jot  and  tittle. 
Hence  it  followed,  that  if  they  were 
disobedient,  all  their  knowledge  was 
vain,  and  they  were  subject,  equally 
with  the  Gentiles,  to  a  just  retribution. 
If  they  could  succeed,  as  no  one  of  their 
race  ever  had  succeeded,  in  rendering 
perfect  obedience  to  the  law,  without  a 
single  exception,  then  they  would  be 
just,  and  free  from  sin  ;  in  which  case, 
they  might  rely  on  their  own  righteous- 
ness, having  no  need  of  the  righteous- 
ness of  Gud,  revealed  in  the  gosi)el. 
Uut,  if  they  failed  to  do  this,  they  must 
endure  the  just  penalty  of  their  disobe- 
dience, and  could  entertain  no  rational 
hope  of  ever  attaining  perfect  righteous- 
ness, except  through  the  method  of 
God's  appointment. 

14.  For  when  the  Gentiles,  &c.  The 
other  point,  so  difficult  to  be  understood 
by  the  Jews,  is  here  illustrated.  They 
bad  an  utter  contempt  for  the  Gentiles, 
and  regarded  them  as  altogether  vile, 
and  unworthy  to  enjoy  the  least  bless- 
ings of  God.  It  was  strange,  in  their 
ears,  to  bo  told  that  the  virtuous  en- 


things  contained  in  the  law,  these 
having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto 
themselves  ; 

deavors  of  Gentiles,  as  well  as  of  Jews, 
should  be  rewarded,  ver.  7,  10  ;  and 
that,  in  the  apportionment  of  both  re- 
wards and  punishments,  "  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons  with  God,'*  ver.  11. 
They  were  assured,  therefore,  that  when 
the  Gentiles  conformed  to  the  eternal 
principles  of  right,  even  though  they 
lacked  the  instructions  of  revealed  law, 
they  were  justly  entitled  to  the  reward 
of  well-doing.  On  precisely  the  same 
principle  that  the  Jews  did  not  become 
just  while  they  were  not  doers  of  the 
law,  the  Gentiles  did  become  just  when 
they  were  doers  of  the  things  contained 
in  the  law.  Not  that  any  one  became 
absolutely  just  ;  for  the  apostle  declares 
that  all  were  under  sin,  ch.  iii.  9.  But 
they  became  comparatively  just,  by 
obedience,  and  enjoyed  the  reward  of 
well-doing,  "  This  verse  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  affirming,  as  a  historical 
fact,  that  any  of  the  heathen  ever  did 
perfectly  obey  the  law  which  they  had, 
any  more  than  the  previous  verse  af- 
firms it  of  the  Jews,  The  main  point 
of  the  argument  is,  that  if  men  are 
justified  by  the  law,  their  obedience 
must  be  entire  and  perfect  ;  that  this 
is  not  to  be  external  only,  or  to  consist 
in  hearing  or  in  acknowledging  the  jus- 
tice of  the  law  ;  and  that  the  Gentiles 
had  an  opportunity  of  illustrating  tliis 
principle  as  well  as  the  Jews,  since  they 
also  had  a  law  among  themselves.  The 
word  when  does  not  imply  that  the 
thing  shall  certainly  take  place  ;  but  is 
one  form  of  introducing  a  supposition, 
or  of  stating  the  connection  of  one  thing 
with  another.  Matt.  v.  11  ;  vi.  2,  5, 
G,  16  ;  X.  19.  It  is,  however,  true 
that  the  main  things  contained  in  this 
verse  and  the  next  actually  occurred  ; 
that  the  Gentiles  did  many  things 
which  the  law  of  God  required." 
Barnes.  IT  Which  have  not  the  law. 
Who  have  not  a  revealed  law,  such  as 
the  Jews  had.  IT  J)o  by  nature.  By 
the  guidance  of  that  natural  sense  and 
conscience  which  is  implanted  in  all 
men.  The  phrase  by  nature  indicates 
that  state  which  is  described  in  ch.  i. 
19,  20.  The  Gentiles,  though  destitute 
of  a  revealed  law,  had  the  guidance  of 
God's  works  and  providences,  and  tha 
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15  Which  shew  the  work  of  the 
law  written  in  their  hearts,  their 
conscience    also    bearing    witness, 


natural  capacity  to  understand  them  ; 
and  thus  were  able  to  form  tolerably 
accurate  ideas  concerning  right  and 
wrong.  Hence  they  were  virtuous  by 
doing  the  right,  and  guilty  by  doing 
wrong.  ir  Do  by  nature  the  things.  Not 
merely  hear  the  precepts,  but  obey 
them  ;  perform  the  deeds  which  are  re- 
quii-ed.  See  James  i.  22 — 25.  IT  Con- 
tained in  the  law.  Required  by  the  law. 
IT  Are  a  law  unto  themselves.  The  man- 
ner in  which  the  Gentiles  were  a  law 
unto  themselves  is  explained  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse.  Their  natural  sense  and 
conscience,  guided  by  the  light  of  nature, 
distinguished  between  right  and  wrong  ; 
and  thus  they  had  a  natural  law,  equiva- 
lent, in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  revealed 
law. 

15.  Which  show  the  work  of  the  law. 
The  requirements  of  the  law  ;  or,  the 
work  wtiich  the  law  requires.  IT  Writ- 
ten in  their  hearts.  Or,  impressed  on 
their  moral  nature.  The  phrase  is 
figurative.  The  law  given  to  Moses 
was  graven  or  written  on  stone.  With 
an  allusion  to  that  fact,  probably,  the 
moral  law,  given  to  all  men,  is  said  to 
be  written  or  impressed  on  their  hearts. 
IT  Their  conscience  hearing  witness.  The 
fact  that  conscience  approved  some  ac- 
tions, and  condemned  others,  afforded 
evidence  that  the  Gentiles  felt  them- 
selves subject  to  a  moral  law.  Had 
they  been  entirely  unconscious  of  any 
Buch  law,  they  could  have  had  no  idea 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  conscience 
could  neither  approve  or  disapprove. 
IT  Their  th>ujhts  the  mean^while  accusing 
or  else  excusing  one  another,  Stuart  trans- 
lates, "  their  thoughts  alternately  ac- 
cusing or  excusing  ;  "  which  he  explains 
thus  :  "  Between  each  other,  at  mutual 
intervals,  alternately ;  that  is,  in  suc- 
cession, first  one  kind  of  tlioughts,  that 
is,  approbation  ;  then  another  kind, 
that  is,  disapi)robati<jn."  He  adds  : 
"The  meaning  of  this  clause  is  not,  as 
has  frequently  been  supposed,  that  one 
luan  blames  or  applauils  an(jth'er,  or 
that  men  mutually  blame  or  applaud 
one  anotlier  (allh()Uii,h  the  fact  itself  is 
true)  ;  but  that  in  tlie  tlioughts  or  judg- 
ment of  the  same  individual  ap|)roba- 
tiou  or  Condemnation  exists,  according 


and  their  thoughts  the  mean  whil« 
accusing,  or  else  excusing  one  an- 
other ;) 


to  the  tenor  of  the  actions  which  pass 
in  review  before  him.  Thus  the  voice 
of  cqnscience,  which  proceeds  from  a 
moral  feeling  of  dislike  or  approbation, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  mind,  when  it 
examines  the  nature  of  actions,  unite 
in  testifying  that  what  the  moral  law 
of  God  requires  ia  impressed  in  some 
good  measure  on  the  hearts  even  of  the 
heathen.  Those  commit  a  great  mis- 
take, then,  who  deny  that  men  can  have 
any  sense  of  moral  duty  or  obligation, 
without  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures, 
The  apostle's  argument,  in  order  to  con- 
vince the  Gentiles  of  sin,  rests  on  a 
basis  entirely  different  from  this.  And 
if  it  be  alleged  that  in  this  way  the 
necessity  of  a  revelation  is  superseded, 
I  answer,  not  at  all.  The  knowledge 
of  some  points  of  moral  duty,  or  the 
power  to  acquire  such  knowledge,  is  one 
thing  ;  a  disposition  to  obey  the  pre- 
cepts of  natural  religion  is  another. 
The  latter  can  be  affirmed  of  few,  indeed, 
among  the  heathen  of  any  age  or  nation. 
Again,  faculties  adapted  to  discover  the 
path  of  duty  are  one  thing  ;  the  use 
of  them  so  effectually  as  to  do  this  is 
another.  The  former  the  apostle  asserts ; 
the  latter  he  denies.  And  justly  ;  for, 
after  all,  what  have  the  heathen  done 
and  said  which  renders  the  gospel  in 
any  measure  unnecessary?  Little,  in- 
deed ;  in  some  respects,  we  may  say, 
nothing.  What  authority  had  their 
precepts  over  them  ?  And  how  was  it 
with  them  as  to  doubts  and  difficulties 
about  some  of  the  plainest  principles 
of  morality  ?  Their  minds  were  blinded 
by  their  passions.  Hence  the  voice 
within  them  was  not  listened  to.  IJut 
this  does  not  prove  that  (iod  left  him- 
self without  sullicient  witness  among 
them.  The  apostle  most  plainly  and 
fully  asserts  that  he  did  not."  The  im- 
portance of  the  subject  discussed  in  this 
note  will  certainly  justify  its  length. 
The  idea  that  God,  for  four  thousand 
years,  left  the  great  majority  of  his 
children  entirely  destitute  of  moral 
I  knowledge,  is  altogether  too  preposter- 
ous for  belief. 

10.  In  the  day  when  God  shall  judge^ 
<&c.  The  subject  which  was  broken  off 
at  the  end  of  verse  12  is  here  resumed. 
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16  In  the  day  when  God  shall 
Judge  the  secrets   of  men   by  Je- 

The  three  verses  which  intervene  are 
to  be  regarded  as.  a  parenthesis,  in 
■which  certain  points,  previoiu^ly  stated, 
are  more  fully  exphiined.  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  the  Gentiles,  without  re- 
vealed law,  and  the  Jews,  according  to 
the  revealed  law,  are  both  to  be  judged 
at  the  time  here  specified.  "  When 
would  express  the  simple  sense  of  the 
day,  without  its  dramatic  garb."  — 
Livermore.  A  general  truth  is  here  as- 
serted, with  a  particular  application. 
The  general  truth  is,  that  God  will 
assuredly  render  to  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  works.  The  particular 
application  is  indicated  by  the  phrase- 
ology employed,  denoting  a  special 
manifestation  of  the  general  truth. 
The  day,  or  the  time  here  mentioned, 
is  doubtless  the  same  which  is  called 
the  "day  of  wrath"  in  verse  5.  See 
the  note.  That  it  may  properly  be 
understood  in  reference  to  a  signal  dis- 
play of  divine  justice,  is  manifest  from 
the  language  of  our  Saviour.  "  For  the 
Son  of  man  shall  come  in  the  glory  of 
his  Father,  with  his  angels  ;  and  then 
he  shall  reward  every  man  according  to 
his  works.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
there  be  some  standing  here  which  shall 
not  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the  Son 
of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom."  Matt, 
xvi.  27,  28.  The  points  of  similarity 
are  two-fold  :  all  men,  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  were  to  be  rewarded  according 
to  their  works,  without  respect  of  per- 
sons ;  and  they  were  to  be  so  rewarded 
by  the  Son  of  man,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  whom  the  Father  hath  com- 
mitted all  judgment.  John  v.  22.  Yet 
the  period  of  that  special  judgment  is 
expressly  limited  to  the  lifetime  of 
some  who  heard  our  Lord's  declara- 
tion. In  both  cases  a  particular  and 
visible  manifestation  of  divine  justice  is 
indicated,  which  was  then  nc;ir  at  hand. 
However  true  it  is  that  God  will  re- 
ward and  punish  all  men  as  individuals, 
according  to  their  works,  it  is  no  less 
true  that  he  sometimes  renders  such 
retributions  in  a  more  signal  man- 
ner on  whole  nations,  or  larger  or 
smaller  bodies  of  men  in  a  mass. 
Thus,  on  one  day  of  judgmoit,  the  old 
world  was  destroyed  by  water  ;  on 
•nother,  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  perished 


sus  Christ,  according  to  my  gos- 
pel. 


by  fire  ;  on  another,  Jerusalem  was  ut 
tcrly  overthrown,  more  than  a  million 
of  Jews  perished,  and  the  remnant  of 
that  devoted  nation  were  scattered  to 
the  four  winds.  At  about  the  sama 
time  great  distress  befell  the  Gen- 
tiles also.  To  this  time  of  tribulation, 
the  like  of  which  was  not  known,  either 
before  or  afterwards,  Matt.  xxiv.  21, 
allusion  is  had  by  the  apostle.  So  man- 
ifest is  this,  that  Grotius  was  con- 
strained to  admit  that,  "although 
what  is  hero  said  may  properly  apply 
to  the  punishments  of  another  life,  yet 
God  chooses  more  speedily  to  manifest 
in  a  signal  manner  his  severity  against 
the  contumacious  :  against  the  Romans, 
by  subjecting  them  to  the  worst  specioa 
of  tyranny,  and  to  bloody  civil  wars  ; 
and  against  the  Jews,  by  utterly  cast- 
ing them  out  from  their  native  land, 
and  abolishing  their  political  and 
ecclesiastical  privileges."  Note  on  verse 
9.  Such  was  the  day  of  wrath,  then 
near  at  hand.  IT  The  secrets  of  men. 
Not  only  the  conduct  of  men,  but  their 
most  secret  thoughts  and  intentions,  are 
open  to  the  divine  judgments.  Indeed, 
the  moral  character  of  actions  depends 
on  the  intentions.  These  are  clearly 
discerned  by  God.  They  are  also  clearly 
discerned  by  him  whom  God  hath  ap- 
pointed to  judge  in  his  name,  and  by 
his  authority.  See  John  ii.  25.  The 
most  studied  arts  of  the  hypocrite, 
however  successful  in  deceiving  men, 
avail  nothing  in  the  sight  of  God.  The 
sanctimonious  Pharisees,  appearing 
beautiful  outwardly,  but  inwardly  full 
of  all  uncleanness,  grinding  the  faces 
of  the  poor,  and  devouring  widows' 
houses,  and  for  a  pretence  making  long 
prayers,  receive  the  greater  damnation. 
Matt,  xxiii.  14—27.  They  deserve  a 
double  measure,  because  they  are 
guilty  of  hypocrisy  in  addition  to  their 
criminal  deeds.  Ail  must  receive  a 
just  recompense,  according  to  their 
moral  character  ;  and  that  character 
depends,  not  alone  on  the  outward  con- 
duct, but  on  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart.  IT  By  Jesus  Christ.  See 
notes  on  John  v.  22  ;  Acts  x.  42.  "  The 
distinct  and  iudeiiendeut  personality 
of  Christ,  as  another  being  than  God, 
could  not,  in  any  form  of  language,  ba 
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17  Behold,  thou  art  called  a  Jew     and  restest  in  the  law,  and  makeefc 


more  explicitly  announced  than  in  the 
text."  —  Livrrmnre.  Nor  can  the  fact 
of  his  superiority  to  men  be  more  ex- 
plicitly announced  than  by  the  declara- 
tion that  God  hath  appointed  him  to 
judge  the  world,  and  to  administer  a 
righteous  retribution  in  his  name.  Such 
power  he  hath  not  committed  to  weak, 
fallible  man  ;  but  only  to  his  beloved 
Son,  the  brightness  of  his  own  glory 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person, 
who  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
majesty  on  high.  Heb.  i.  3.  IT  Ac- 
cording  to  my  gospel.  Some  have  sup- 
posed the  apostle  to  refer  to  a  gospel 
which  he  had  written,  calling  it  his  gos- 
pel, as  we  speak  concerning  the  gospel 
of  Matthew,  and  the  others.  There  is 
no  good  evidence,  however,  that  any 
such  gospel  was  written  by  him  at  any 
time.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  he 
uses  the  word  gospel  here  as  in  chap.  i. 
15,  IG,  to  denote  the  substance  of  the 
message  delivered  by  him,  namely,  good 
tidings  from  God  to  man.  Some  of  the 
leading  facts  in  this  gospel  he  had 
already  enforced,  and  was  still  enfor- 
cing :  such  as,  that  no  man,  Jew  or 
Gentile,  could  obtain  perfect  deliver- 
ance from  the  power  of  sin  by  his  own 
exertions  ;  that  God  had  provided  a 
method  by  which  this  unspeakable 
blessing  should  be  secured  without  pos- 
sibility of  failure  ;  but  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  while  men  remain  imperfect, 
they  shall  be  happy  or  miserable,  ac- 
cording to  their  deserts  ;  and  that, 
in  all  respects,  they  i^h:\\\  be  treated 
impartially  by  their  heavenly  Father. 
In  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
this  gospel  the  apostle  declares  that 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  shall  be  judged. 
Not  that  all  were  to  b%  tried  by  the 
specific  precepts  of  this  gospel  ;  because 
the  contrary  is  asserted  in  verse  12. 
But  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  to  be 
held  accountable  for  the  privileges 
which  they  respectively  enjoyed.  Their 
guilt  or  innocence  should  be  determined 
by  this  righteous  rule,  and  judgment  be 
rendered  accordingly. 

17.  Bfhold.  Some  translate,  "but 
if."  If  this  bo  the  true  reading,  the 
apostle  may  bo  understood  a.s  appealing 
to  the  Jews,  why,  with  all  tlieir  ad- 
vantages, they  did  not  make  better  use 
of  them ;    if  thou   cnjoyeat  all   these 


privileges,  why  not  teach  thyself  a 
more  pure  morality  ?  Ver.  21.  Or,  if 
the  common  translation  be  correct,  the 
word  may  be  regarded  as  an  exclama- 
tion, designed  to  attract  attention  to 
the  important  matters  about  to  be  dis- 
cussed. IT  Thou  art  ccdled  a  Jew.  Sev- 
eral subjects  are  named,  in  regard  to 
which  the  Jews  doubtless  had  an  advan- 
tage over  the  Gentiles,  but  of  which 
they  were  unduly  proud.  Ch.  iii.  2. 
They  were  proud  also  of  their  name,  as 
if  it  necessarily  denoted  their  superior- 
ity to  others.  "  After  the  returning  of 
the  Israelites  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, they  were  all  called  .Juda'i  Jews, 
because  Judah  was  the  principal  and 
almost  the  only  tribe  then  existing,  and 
because  to  that  tribe  the  others  joined 
themselves.  And  as  the  Jews  differed 
from  all  nations  in  point  of  religion,  the 
name  Jew  and  Israelite  at  length  sig- 
nified the  profession  of  religion.  When, 
therefore,  it  is  said,  '  Behold,  thou  art 
sui'named  a  Jew,'  the  meaning  is,  thou 
art  a  worshipper  of  the  true  God,  and 
enjoyest  the  benefit  of  a  revelation  of 
his  will.  In  this  and  the  following 
verses,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  apostle 
addressed  the  men  ol  rank  and  learn- 
ing among  the  .Jews.  It  is  no  objec- 
tion to  that  supposition  that  probably 
there  were  no  doctors  of  tlie  law  nor 
Jewish  scribes  and  priests  at  Rome, 
when  this  epistle  was  written  ;  for,  as 
the  apbstle  was  reasoning  against  the 
whole  body  of  the  nation,  his  argu- 
ment required  that  he  sliould  address 
the  teachers  of  every  denomination  to 
whom  the  things  written  in  this  and 
the  following  verses  best  agree.  Be- 
sides, as  he  had  addressed  the  heatlien 
legislators,  philosophers,  and  priests,  in 
the  first  chapter,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  them  the  bad  iniiirovement 
they  had  made  of  the  knuwletlge  they 
derived  from  the  works  of  creation,  it 
was  natural  for  him,  in  this,  to  address 
the  Jewish  scribes,  j)riests,  and  doctors, 
to  show  them  how  little  they  had  profited 
by  the  knowledge  wliich  tliey  had  de- 
rived from  revelation.  Of  the  Jewish 
common  people  the  apostle  speaks,  cb. 
iii.  2U,  where  he  proves  that  they  also 
were  extrcnaely  vicious." — Mirknight. 
Ihit,  to  whatever  cUiss  spi-ciiil  allusion 
be  made,  the  general  drift  of  tlio  argu* 
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thy  boast  of  God, 

18  And   knowest  his  will,  and 
approvest  the  things  that  are  more 


ment  is  sufliciently  manifest  ;  namely, 
that  the  Jews  had  misiinproveil  their 
advantages ;  that  they  had  utterly  failed 
to  attain  perfection  ;  that  tliey  were  as 
dependent  as  the  Gentiles  on  the  gra- 
cious design  of  God  for  deliverance 
from  the  power  of  sin  ;  and  that  they 
had  no  special  interest  in  that  grace,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Gentiles.  All  were 
equally  needy  and  dependent.  God 
was  no  respecter  of  persons.  None, 
therefore,  could  properly  complain  that 
others  were  admitted  to  share  the  ben- 
efits of  the  dispensation  of  grace.  IT 
Rrstest  in  the  law.  By  law,  is  to  be 
understood  the  Mosaic  law,  which  the 
Jews  regarded  as  the  standard  of  per- 
fection. Not  considering  that  this  was 
merely  introductory  to  a  more  full  and 
clear  revelation  of  the  divine  character 
and  purposes,  a  schoolmaster,  conduct- 
ing to  Christ,  Gal.  iii.  24,  they  were 
unwilling  to  allow  that  any  could  en- 
joy the  divine  favor,  unless  they  first 
became  proselytes  to  the  law.  Their 
own  faith  in  the  law,  therefore,  they 
regarded  as  evidence  of  their  superior- 
ity to  all  others.  IT  Muke.st  thy  boast 
of  God.  The  heathen  believed  that 
each  nation  was  under  the  peculiar  care 
of  some  one  of  their  lords  many  and 
gods  many,  1  Cor.  viii.  5  ;  and  that 
such  tutelary  god  not  only  lavished  his 
favors  on  his  chosen  ijeojilo,  but  was 
ready  to  vex  and  destroy  their  adver- 
saries. The  Jews,  at  some  time  and  in 
some  manner,  had  imbibed  similar  opin- 
ions concerning  the  one  God  whom  they 
acknowledged.  They  believed  that  God 
had  chosen  them  as  a  peculiar  people  ; 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  their  belief 
was  well  founded.  Uut  their  error 
consisted  in  believing  him  to  be  un- 
friendly to  other  nations  ;  in  believing 
that  he  was  not  the  God  of  the  Gentiles, 
in  the  same  sense  in  which  he  was  the 
God  of  the  Jews.  This  error  is  com- 
bated by  the  apostle,  ch.  iii.  2U — 34. 
He  alludes  to  it  here  as  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  Jews  assumed  such  supe- 
riority over  the  Gentiles. 

18.  And  knuwest  hin  unll.  It  was  the 
common  boast  of  the  Jews  that  God 
bad  made  known  his  will  to  them,  as 
ke  had  not  made  it  known  to  others. 


excellent,  being  instructed  out  of 
the  law  ; 

19  And  art  confident  that  thou 


The  apostle  allows  that  they  had  the 
oracles  of  God,  which,  properly  im- 
proved, was  an  advantage,  ch.  iii.  2. 
Yet  he  would  have  them  understand 
that  this  furnished  no  cause  for  boast- 
ing ;  for,  if  they  did  not  give  heed  to 
tlie  law  so  as  to  understand  it,  they  de- 
rived no  profit,  but  were  guilty  for 
their  negligence  ;  and  if  they  did  un- 
derstand it,  and  yet  were  disobedient, 
they  failed  to  secure  its  moral  advan- 
tages, ver.  13,  and  became  liable  to 
more  severe  punishment  for  their  diso- 
bedience, on  account  of  the  knowledge 
of  which  they  boasted.  See  Luke  xii. 
47,  48.  Their  boasting,  in  either  case, 
was  vain.  IT  Approvest.  Or,  triest.  The 
same  word  occurs  1  Thess.  v.  21,  and  is 
there  rendered  prove.  It  is  often  used 
to  denote  the  testing  of  the  quality  of 
metals  ;  and  may  properly  denote  the 
process  of  examining  the  nature  or 
quality  of  opinions  or  conduct.  It  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  apostle's  align- 
ment to  understand  this  as  a  declara- 
tion that  the  Jews  honestly  approved  tho 
more  excellent  things,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  that  word.  They  could,  how- 
ever, distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong  more  accurately  than  the  Gen- 
tiles, by  the  help  of  the  revealed  law  ; 
they  could  try  or  test  the  character  of 
opinions  or  conduct  by  this  standard. 
IT  Things  that  are  more  excellent.  Or, 
things  that  ditfer  ;  for  such  is  the  pri- 
mary signification  of  the  word  used 
here.  It  is  not  a  forced  meaning,  how- 
ever, as  it  stands  in  the  text.  Barnes 
understands  the  apcjstlc  to  refer  spe- 
cially to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  ob- 
served by  the  Jews  :  ''  The  reference  is 
to  the  rites  and  customs,  to  the  distinc- 
tions of  meats  and  days,  Sea.,  prescribed 
by  the  law  of  Moses.  The  Jew  would 
pride  himself  on  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  taught  by  the  law  to  make  these 
distinctions,  while  all  the  heathen  world 
had  been  left  in  ignorance  of  them. 
This  was  one  of  the  advantages  oa 
which  he  valued  himself  and  his  reli- 
gion." Stuart  gives  a  more  general 
interpretation:  *'  Things  that  differ  »,tq 
virtue  and  vice  ;  that  is,  lawful  and 
unlawful,  praiseworthy  and  base  things." 
Uoth  may  be  substantially  correct ;   for 
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thyself  art  a  guide  of  the  blind,  a 
light  of  them  which  are  in  dark- 
ness, 

20  An  instructor  of  the  foolish, 

the  Jews  manifestly  regarded  a  con- 
formity to  their  rites  and  ceremonies  as 
the  surest  criterion  of  moral  character. 
The  Pharisee  thanked  God  that  he  had 
attained  excellence  by  fasting  and  giv- 
ing tithes,  Luke  xviii.  12  ;  and  the 
common  complaint  of  the  Jews  against 
our  Lord  and  his  disciples  —  indeed,  the 
only  immorality  charged  against  them 
—  was  that  they  did  not  conform  to  the 
customs  which  were  considered  sacred. 
See  Matt.  xii.  2,  10—14  ;  xv.  2.  IT 
Being  instructed  out  of  the  law.  Or,  en- 
lightened by  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Jews  were 
more  enlightened  than  the  Gentiles  in 
regard  to  the  character  and  require- 
ments of  God.  This  clearer  light  they 
had  from  the  holy  oracles.  Their  fiiult 
was,  that  they  boasted  of  their  acquisi- 
tions, instead  of  employing  them  to  good 
purpose.  They  boasted  that  they  knew 
their  duty  ;  but  they  did  not  perform 
it.     See  ver.  21—24. 

19.  And  art  confident.  -The  Jews  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt  of  their  own 
superiority  over  the  Gentiles.  Espe- 
cially did  the  priests  and  Pharisees  glory 
in  their  superior  knowledge.  They 
could  not  receive  instruction  even  from 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  They  were  dis- 
ciples of  Moses,  John  ix.  28,  and  that 
was  enough.  They  were  learned  in  the 
law,  and  they  both  boasted  of  their 
own  attainments  and  reviled  those  who 
had  less  knowledge  of  it.  John  vii.  40. 
The  apostle  admitted  their  pretensions 
in  tliis  regard  ;  he  admitted  their  ac- 
quired knowledge,  and  ^heir  cafiacity 
to  instruct  ;  yet,  alterwards,  he  shows 
that  their  guilt  was  aggravated  in  the 
game  proportion.  IT  Guide  of  the  blind. 
Thi3>  like  the  other  expressions  which 
follow,  liguratively  denotes  an  instructor 
of  tlie  ignorant.  Whoso  imparts  knowl- 
edge to  the  ignorant  may  be  said  to 
guide  them  to  wisdom.  Ignorance  is 
often  represented  by  the  figure  of 
mental  blindness  or  obscurity.  Isa. 
xlii.  7,  UJ,  18,  I'J  ;  Ivi.  10  ;  iMatt.  xv. 
14  ;  xxiii.  10,  17,  20  ;  Luke  iv.  18  ; 
Ji.hn  ix.  :5'.)— 41  ;  2  Pet.  i.  0  ;  Kev.  iii. 
17.  ir  Liijht  of  thrill  whii  h  are  in  durk- 
ne*8.     The  same  idea  is  re^jeated  under 


a  teacher  of  babes,  which  hast  tba 
form  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  truth 
in  the  law  : 

21  Thou  therefore  which  teach- 


another  figure.  Ability  to  instruct,  the 
capacity  of  imparting  knowledge,  is 
called  light,  in  Matt.  v.  14.  A  state  of 
ignorance  is  called  darkness,  and  the 
communication  of  knowledge  is  repre- 
sented as  the  influx  of  light.  Isa.  ix. 
2  ;  Matt.  iv.  10  ;  Luke  ii.  32  ;  John  i. 
9  ;  V.  35  ;  Acts  xiii.  47.  This  figure 
abounds  in  the  Scriptures. 

20.  An  i7istructor  of  the  foolish.  That 
is,  of  those  who  were  destitute  of  wis- 
dom. The  word  sometimes  denotes  the 
irreligious,  as  in  Ps.  xiv.  1  ;  but  in  this 
place  it  seems  to  have  reference  to  the 
intellect  as  uncultivated,  rather  than 
to  the  morals  as  depraved.  IT  A  teacher 
of  babes.  Of  those  who  were  ignorant 
as  children.  Adults  who  are  beginning 
to  acquire  knowledge,  but  have  made 
slight  progress,  are  styled  babes.  Heb. 
V.  12,  13.  All  these  terms,  blind,  be- 
nighted or  in  darkness,  foolish,  and 
babes,  were  freely  bestowed  by  the 
Jews  upon  the  Gentiles,  and  by  the 
priests  upon  the  common  people  of  the 
Jews.  Of  their  own  superiority  in  this 
respect  they  were  very  confident,  and 
did  not  scruple  to  boast  of  it  openly. 
They  claimed  to  be  competent  to  teach 
all  nations,  and  were  active  in  making 
proselytes.  Matt,  xxiii.  15.  IT  Which 
hast  the  form  of  knowledge,  and  of  the 
truth  in  the  luiv.  PerhajjS  a  Hebraism 
for  form  of  true  knowledge  by  the  law. 
The  word  here  translated  form  is  ren- 
dered  "image"  by  Muckniglit ;  "de- 
lineation," by  Stuiirt.  The  idea  is,  that 
in  the  oracles  of  God  the  Jews  had  a 
revelation  of  a  certain  measure  of  di- 
vine truth.  Additional  truth  was  re- 
vealed through  Jesus  Christ.  Hut, 
before  his  advent,  very  importint  truth 
had  been  communicated  to  the  Jews. 
Of  this  fact  they  boasted  and  were 
proud.  Had  their  gratitude  been  equal 
to  their  pride,  and  had  they  been  as 
diligent  to  perform  as  to  hear  the 
l)recepts  of  the  law,  they  had  escaped 
the  rigliteous  and  scorcliing  rebukes  in 
Matt,  xxiii.  Tlie  apostle  allows  them  all 
the  advantage's  of  which  they  boasted, 
and,  in  the  next  four  verses,  exposes 
tlieir  guilt  in  the  misimprovemenC  of 
these  privileges. 
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est  another,  teachest  thou  not  thy- 
self ?  thou  that  preacheh?t  a  man 
should  not  steal,  dost  thou  steal? 


21.  Thou  therefore  which  teachest,  &c. 
By  a  scries  of  ciuostious  the  apostle 
brings  home  their  guilt  to  the  Jews  as 
clVectually  as  if  he  had  made  direct 
charges  of  misconduct.  By  teachinij,  in 
this  place,  we  are  to  understand  some- 
thing more  than  the  communication  of 
knowledge,  and  something  more  even 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  roquirements 
of  the  law.  The  Jews  must  have  al- 
ready acquired  the  knowledge  which 
they  imparted  to  others,  whether  of 
human  science  or  of  the  div'ine  law, 
and  in  thLs  regard  they  needed  not  to 
teach  themselves  the  same  thing  again. 
The  obligation  to  obey  the  precepts  of 
the  law  must  be  here  included  in  the 
lesson  taught.  And  the  point  of  in- 
quiry is,  Art  thou  careful  to  perform 
the  duties  which  thou  enforccst  on 
others?  Thou  that  teachest  another 
that  he  is  bound  to  obey  the  law,  dost 
thou  impress  the  same  obligation  on 
thine  own  heart?  Such  is  the  general 
charge.  The  several  specifications  fol- 
low. The  Jewish  priests  were  ready 
to  enforce  on  their  own  kindred,  and 
even  on  the  Gentiles,  the  duty  of  strict 
obedience  to  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
ceremonial  law,  but  they  were  noto- 
riously slack  in  personal  obedience. 
Their  conduct  was  sadly  different  from 
their  teachings.  Our  Lord  distinctly 
charged  this  kind  of  guilt  upon  them. 
"The  Scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit  in 
Moses'  seat.  All  therefore  whatsoever 
they  bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and 
do  ;  but  do  ye  not  after  their  works  ; 
for  they  say,  and  do  not.  For  they 
bind  heavy  burdens,  and  grievous  to 
be  borne,  and  lay  them  on  men's  shoul- 
ders ;  but  they  themselves  will  not 
move  them  with  one  of  their  fingers." 
Matt,  xxiii.  2 — 4.  IT  Thuu  that  preuch- 
ext.  That  is,  that  declarest  publicly, 
whether  in  the  form  of  sermon  (jr  ex- 
hortation, or  in  whatever  other  manner, 
or  ill  whatever  place,  in  the  synagogue, 
at  the  c(jrners  of  the  streets,  or  else- 
where. The  place  or  the  manner  is  of 
minor  consequence.  The  material  thing 
is  the  authoritative  announcement  by 
one  to  another.  V  Dost  thou  .sltal?  It 
is  not  necessary  to  the  apostle's  argu- 
ment  that   each   one  of  the   class  ad- 


22  Thou  that  sayest  a  man 
sliould  not  coniniit  adultery,  dost 
thou  commit  adultery?  thou  that 


dressed  should  be  supposed  guilty  of 
every  specified  dereliction  of  duty.  It 
is  sufficient  if  such  were  the  general 
characteristic  of  the  class.  If  we  may 
believe  their  own  historian,  there  was 
just  cause  for  the  allegation  in  the  text; 
for  Josephus  accuses  them  of  theft. 
Our  Saviour  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse 
them  in  like  manner,  and  of  a  kindred 
crime,  even  less  manly  than  theft,  be- 
cause, being  perpetrated  under  the  form 
of  law,  it  escaped  punishment  by  the 
civil  magistrate  when  detected.  He 
alleged  that  they  had  converted  the 
temple  of  the  living  God,  erected  as 
"a  house  of  prayer,"  into  "a  den  of 
thieves  ;  "  and  that  they  oppressed  the 
weak  and  defenceless,  and  "  devoured 
widows'  houses."  See  Matt.  xxi.  13  ; 
xxiii.  14.  Those  who  would  do  these 
things  were  not  slandered  by  the  in- 
quiry  whether  they  would  steal. 

22.  Do^t  thou  commit  adultery  ?  "The 
Talmudical  books  show  that  many  of 
the  Rabbins  were  addicted  to  this  and 
kindred  vices.  And  Justin,  against 
Trypho,  alleged  the  lasciviousness  ol  the 
Jewish  rulers." — Grotius.  Our  Lord 
compelled  them  to  acknowledge  their 
own  guilt,  when  the  Scribes  and  Phari- 
sees brought  before  him  "a  woman 
taken  in  adultery."  The  lecherous 
hypocrites,  desiring  to  find  cause  to 
accuse  him,  said,  "  Moses,  in  the  law, 
commanded  us  that  such  should  be 
stoned:  but  what  sayest  thou?"  He 
replied,  "  He  that  is  without  sin  among 
you,  let  him  first  cast  a  stone  at  her." 
This  was  an  unexpected  result.  "  And 
they  which  heaid  it,  being  convicted 
by  their  own  conscience,  went  out,  one 
by  one,  beginning  at  the  eldest,  even 
to  the  last."  John  viii.  3 — 9.  Never 
were  men  more  effectually  snared  in 
the  work  of  tlieir  own  hands,  and  never 
was  a  more  practical  acknowledgment 
of  guilt.  IT  Abhorrest  idols.  The  .Jew- 
ish Scriptures  are  full  of  denunciations 
against  idolatry.  The  people,  to  be 
sure,  from  the  time  when  they  worship* 
l)ed  the  golden  calf  in  the  wilderness, 
manifested  very  frequently  a  fondness 
for  this  forbidden  worship.  But  the 
prophets  who  succeeded  Moses  de- 
nounced  it  as  an   abomination.     Tho 
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abhorrest  idols,  dost  thou  commit 
sacrilege  ? 

23  Thou  that  makest  thy  boast 


teachers  of  the  law  could  do  no  less  than 
to  express  an  abhorrence  of  a  vice 
against  which  they  were  bound  to  cau- 
tion the  people.  And,  very  jjrobably, 
the  great  majority  of  them  honestly 
abhorred  idolatry  in  its  grosser  forms. 
IT  Dost  thou  commit  sacrilefje  ?  "  Sacri- 
lege is  the  crime  of  violating  or  pro- 
faning sacred  things,  or  of  appropriat- 
ing to  common  use  what  has  been 
devoted  to  the  service  of  religion.  In 
this  question  the  apostle  shows  remark- 
able tact  and  skill.  He  could  not  ac- 
cuse them  of  idolatry,  for  the  Jews, 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  had 
never  fallen  into  it.  But,  then,  though 
they  had  not  ihcform,  they  might  have 
the  spirit,  of  idolatry.  That  spirit  con- 
sisted in  withholding  from  the  true 
God  that  which  was  his  due,  and  be- 
stowing the  affections  upon  something 
else.  This  the  Jews  did,  by  perverting 
from  their  proper  use  the  offerings 
which  were  designed  for  his  honor  ;  by 
withholding  that  which  he  demanded 
of  tithes  and  offerings,  and  by  devoting 
to  other  uses  that  which  was  devoted 
to  him,  and  which  properly  belonged 
to  his  service.  That  this  was  a  com- 
mon crime  among  them  is  apparent 
from  Mai.  i.  8,  12—14  ;  iii.  8,  9.  It 
is  also  evident  from  the  New  Testament 
that  the  temple  was  in  many  ways  des- 
ecrated and  profaned  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour."  —  Barnes.  Matt.  xxi.  12, 13, 
is  a  case  in  point. 

23.  Makest  thy  boast  of  the  law.  See 
note  on  ver.  18.  It  was  the  constant 
boast  of  the  Jews  that  God  had  given 
them,  in  the  law,  more  aCfccurate  knowl- 
edge of  his  character  ancl  will  than  the 
Gentiles  enjoyed.  Whoso  was  ignorant 
of  the  law  was  deemed  by  them  ac- 
cursed. John  vii.  49.  Those  who 
knew  the  law  were  blessed.  IT  Throwjh 
breahinrj  the  law.  Disobeying  its  pre- 
cepts ;  doing  that  which  was  prohib- 
ited, and  neglecting  the  duties  com- 
manded. ^  Dishonor  est  thou  God?  See 
note  on  ch.  i.  23,  2.').  It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  man  literally  to  dishonor 
(tod,  that  is,  to  disgrace  him,  or  to 
bring  shame  upon  him.  But  a  law- 
giver is  said  to  be  dishonored  when  his 
authority    is    slighted,    and    his    com- 


of  the  law,  through  breaking  the 
law  dishonorest  thou  God  ? 

24  For  the  name  of  God  is  blas- 


mands  are  disobeyed.  In  this  sense 
the  Jews  dishonored  God.  Not  only 
were  they  guilty  of  many  vices  pro- 
hibited by  the  law,  as  the  apostle  has 
already  intimated,  but  they  even  made 
conscience  of  A'iolating  the  command- 
ments by  their  besotted  observance  of 
the  traditions  of  men.  For  an  example, 
see  Matt.  xv.  1 — 9,  and  the  notes.  See 
also  Matt,  xxiii.  23.  Sad,  indeed,  is 
the  condition  of  any  people  when,  un- 
der the  guise  of  religious  forms  and 
ceremonies,  the  spirit  of  the  divine  law 
is  disregarded,  and  its  most  important 
injunctions  are  unheeded. 

24.  The  name  of  God.  The  charac- 
ter of  God  ;  or,  God  himself.  IT  Blas- 
phemed. Irreverently  spoken  of.  See 
note  on  Matt.  ix.  3.  IT  Amonrj  the  Gen- 
tiles through  you.  Either  by  the  Jews, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Gentiles,  among 
whom  they  were  widely  scattered,  or  by 
the  Gentiles,  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Jews.  The  latter  seems  the 
more  probable  interpretation.  Such" 
was  the  abandoned  conduct  of  many  of 
the  Jews,  in  connection  with  their 
boastful  professions  of  reverence  for  the 
law  and  its  author,  that  the  Gentiles, 
steeped  though  they  were  in  wickedness, 
were  disgusted,  and  were  induced  to 
contemn  and  despise  both  the  law  which 
appeared  to  produce  such  fruits,  and 
its  alleged  author.  Would  that  the 
Jews  were  the  only  persons  who  have 
brought  disgrace  upon  their  own  pro- 
fession of  faith,  and  caused  "  the  way 
of  truth  to  be  evil  spoken  of,"  by  their 
own  wickedness.  It  were  well  for  every 
professed  Christian  to  reflect  that  the 
world  will  judge  of  his  faith  by  his 
works  ;  and  that  if  his  works  be  evil, 
his  faith  will  be  accounted  corrupt.  In 
which  case,  either  it  will  be  concluded 
that  his  faith  is  not  according  to  the 
revealed  will  of  God,  or  the  character 
of  that  God  will  not  bo  reverenced.  It 
becomes  every  Christian  not  only  to 
keep  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards 
God  and  towards  man,  but,  even  in 
things  indifferent,  to  "abstain  from  all 
appearance  of  evil."  1  Thess.  v.  22. 
See  also  1  Cor.  viii.  T — 13.  IT  As  it  ia 
written.  It  is  not  certainly  known  to 
what  particular  portion  of  the  Jewish 
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phemecl  among  the  Gentiles  through 
you,  as  it  is  written. 

25  For  circumcision  verily  prof- 
iteth,  if  thou  keep  the  law  ;  but  if 


Scriptures  the  apostle  here  refers.  Isa. 
lii.  5,  and  Ezek.  xxxvi.  22,  23,  have 
been  named  as  sufficiently  similar.  But, 
whether  the  reference  be  to  these  or  to 
some  other,  the  ajjostle  designed,  proba- 
bly, not  to  cite  a  prophecy  concerning 
the  present  character  and  conduct  of 
the  Jews,  but  rather,  by  an  appeal  to 
their  own  sacred  history,  to  show  that 
he  was  bringing  no  new  and  strange 
charge  against  them,  and  that  their 
ancestors  had  been  reproved  in  like 
manner  by  the  prophets  of  God.  Our 
Saviour  adopted  a  similar  course,  alleg- 
ing that  the  Jews  were  walking  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  fathers,  and  filling 
the  measure  of  their  wickedness.  See 
Matt,  xxiii.  31— 3G. 

25.  Circumcision  verily  profiteth. 
Circumcision  was  the  outward  sign  of 
affinity  to  Abraham,  and  of  fealty  to 
the  Jewish  church.  It  seems  here  to  be 
put  for  that  affinity  and  fealty.  The 
descendants  of  Abraham,  the  members 
of  the  Jewish  church,  enjoj-ed  greater 
privileges  than  others,  because,  having 
the  "  oracles  of  God,"  they  were  better 
able  to  know  their  duty.  Moreover, 
they  thus  had  a  more  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  God,  could  trust  in  him  with 
more  confidence,  and  could  serve  him 
with  a  more  pure  service.  On  the  con- 
dition afterwards  specified,  it  was  profit- 
able for  them  to  be  children  of  Abra- 
ham, and  members  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Israel.  IT  //'  thou  kerp  the 
law.  See  ver.  13.  To  derive  the  profit 
naturally  flowing  from  their  privileges, 
it  was  necessary  that  they  should  obey 
the  law.  Mere  position  in  life  avails 
nothing.  Privileges  enjoyed,  but  mis- 
used, afford  no  profit.  it  was  vain  lor 
the  .Jews  to  rely  on  their  relationship 
to  Abraham,  while  their  characters  were 
altogether  different  from  his.  They 
could  reap  the  proper  fruits  of  their 
privileges  only  by  being  faithful,  and 
by  making  proper  use  of  them.  If  they 
obeyed  the  law,  the  possession  of  it  was 
profitable  to  them.  If  they  disobeyed, 
their  guilt  was  aggravated  by  its  pos- 
Bcssion.  IT  Thy  circumciaion  is  made 
uncircumcision.  That  is,  tiiy  circumcis- 
ion becomes  unprofitable,  and  thou  art 
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thou  be  a  breaker  of  the  law,  thy 
circumcision  is  made  uncircumcis- 
ion. 

26  Therefore,   if  the  uncircum- 


to  be  regarded  as  an  outcast  from  the 
true  Israel.     See  note  on  Matt.  iii.  9. 

2(5.  Therefore.  Inasmuch  as  the  fact 
of  circumcision,  or  even  the  relation  to 
Abraham,  or  to  the  church,  which  is 
signified  by  it,  avails  nothing  unless  it 
be  accompanied  by  a  proper  improve- 
ment of  the  privilege.  IT  If  the  uncir- 
cujncision.  Namely,  the  Gentiles,  or 
those  who  were  uncircumcised.  IT  Keep 
the  righteousness  of  the  law.  Obey  the 
precepts  of  the  law.  The  reference  is 
manifestly  to  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
law  ;  because  the  Gentiles  were  igno- 
rant of  the  ceremonial  or  ritual  law. 
The  apostle  does  not  affirm  that  any 
among  the  Gentiles  rendered  perfect 
obedience  ;  indeed,  he  asserts  the  con- 
trary. But  he  supposes  the  case,  and 
appeals  to  the  Jewish  conscience, 
whether  the  Gentiles  would  not  be  en- 
titled to  a  just  reward  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. He  had  already  declared 
that  some  of  the  Gentiles  had  obeyed 
the  moral  law  to  a  certain  extent,  ver. 
14,  15.  And  his  argument  is,  that  just 
so  far  as  they  obeyed,  they  became 
characteristically  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham. IT  Shall  not  his  uncircu/ncisim, 
&c.  Shall  the  fact  that  he  is  uncircum- 
cised be  any  bar  to  his  acceptance  with 
God  ?  Shall  he  not  be  treated  as  a  son 
of  Abraham,  if  he  be  obedient  to  the 
moral  law?  Shall  he  not  be  rewarded 
fur  his  obedience  as  much  as  if  he  were 
a  member  of  the  Jewish  church,  sealed 
by  its  peculiar  seal  ?  The  Gentiles  are 
not  to  be  excluded  from  the  divine 
favor,  because  they  are  destitute  of  the 
privileges  so  much  boasted  of  by  the 
Jews.  On  the  contrary,  "  in  every 
nation,  he  that  fearcth  God  and  work- 
eth  righteousness  is  accepted  with  him." 
Acts  X.  35.  Outward  distinctions  are 
of  little  account  when  compared  with 
the  condition  of  the  heart.  The  apos- 
tle subsequently  shows  how  the  Je\ya 
and  Gentiles,  the  circumcision  and  the 
uncircumcision,  had  actually  changed 
places,  in  consequence  of  their  different 
improvement  of  their  respective  privi- 
leges. Chap.  xi.  "  There  is  a  running 
argument  conveyed  by  implication  all 
along  in  these  verses.      Its  purport  is. 
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cision  keep  the  rigliteonsncss  of  the 
law,  shall  not  hi.s  uncircuincision 
be  counted  for  circumcision  ? 

27  And  shall  not  uncircumcis- 
ion  which  is  by  nature,  if  it  fulfil 
the  law,  judge  thee,  who  by  the 


that  if,  even  under  the  former  dispensa- 
tion, righteous  uncircumcision  was  bet- 
ter than  unrighteous  circumcision,  how 
much  more  would  the  same  principle 
bold  good  under  the  spiritual  system  of 
Christianity,  and  how  vain  to  require 
the  Gentiles  to  be  Jews  before  they 
Could  be  recognized  as  Christians  !  " — 
Livermore. 

21.  Which  is  by  nature.  The  natu- 
ral state  of  a  Gentile,  not  admitted  to 
the  Jewish  church  as  a'  proselyte. 
IT  Jadje  thee.  Condemn  thee.  The  idea 
is,  that  the  obedience  of  Gentiles,  un- 
der all  their  disadvantages,  would  make 
more  palpable  and  notorious  the  goilt 
of  the  disobedient  Jews,  whose  means 
of  knowledge  and  improvement  were  so 
abundant.  Our  Lord  uses  a  similar 
form  of  expression.  Matt.  xii.  41,  42, 
for  a  similar  purpose.  IT  Who  by  the 
letter  and  circumcinion.  Some  interpret 
this  to  refer  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the 
rite  of  circumcision.  So  Stuart  trans- 
lates :  "  Who,  in  possession  of  the 
Scriptures  and  a  partaker  of  circum- 
cision, art  a  transgressor  of  the  law." 
Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  a  Hebra- 
ism for  "  literal  circumcision."  Literal 
and  spiritual  circumcision  are  thus  con- 
trasted iu  ver.  2'J  ;  and  such  may  be 
the  meaning  here.  The  general  idea, 
in  the  whole  verse,  is  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous :  that  the  guilt  of  the  Jews,  who 
were  disobedient  notwithstanding  all 
tlieir  boasted  advantages,  would  be  ren- 
dered more  apparent  by.  the  obedience 
of  the  Gentiles,  who  were  destitute  of 
such  advantages.  "  The  tables  would 
be  turned.  The  Jew  who  began,  ver. 
1,  with  taking  the  bench  of  judgment, 
Would  find  liinisolf  at  the  criminal's 
bar  ;  while  the  man  whom  he  had  con- 
temned as  tlie  culprit  would  be  seen 
rising  into  the  majesty  of  the  judge. 
We  nm.-t  remember  that  this  epistle, 
though  addressed  to  tiie  Romans,  was 
intended  for  Roman  Jews  in  general, 
or  those  who,  once  .lews,  had  then  be- 
come Christians,  i'aul  takes  tliiin  on 
their  own  ground,  and,   by  holding  up 


letter  and  circumcision  dost  trans- 
gress the  law  ? 

28  For  he  is  not  a  Jew,  which 
is  one  outwardly  ;  neither  is  that 
circumcision,  which  is  outward  in 
the  flesh  : 


the  high  spiritual  demands  even  of  the 
law,  demolishes  their  boasted  infalli- 
bility and  sinlessness  as  Jews,  and  shows 
the  superiority  of  the  faithful  heathen 
over  the  faithless  Hebrew.  He  breaks 
to  pieces  their  national  idols,  and,  in- 
cluding all  under  the  same  category  of 
disobedience,  infers  the  universal  need 
of  Christ."  —  Livermore. 

28.  He  is  not  a  Jew.  He  is  not  a 
religious  man  ;  for  Jew  and  a  religious 
man  were  regarded  as  convertible  terms 
by  the  Jews.  See  note  on  ver.  17.  Or, 
the  meaning  may  be,  he  is  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  Jew,  as  a  member  of  the 
Jewish  church,  a  true  son  of  Abraham, 
an  Israelite  indeed.  The  idea  is,  that 
mere  natural  consanguinity,  or  outward 
profession,  did  not  prove  the  existence 
of  the  character  and  spirit  required  of 
that  people  who  had  been  set  apart  as 
the  peculiar  people  of  God.  IT  Neither 
is  that  circumcision,  &c.  Circumcision 
was  but  a  sign  of  purity  ;  see  Deut.  x. 
10;  even  as  baptism  is  "  the  answer 
of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,"  1 
Pet.  iii.  21.  The  out  ward  sign  was  of 
no  value  without  the  thing  signified  by 
it.  It  was  vain  for  the  Jews  to  boast 
of  outward  circumcision,  or  to  rely  on 
it  as  a  safeguard.  If  the  heart  remained 
corrupt,  the  sign  was  false  and  useless. 

2!).  He  is  a  Jew  who  is  one  inwardly. 
See  Gal.  iii.  7,  29.  Whoso  cultivates 
a  spirit  of  confidence  in  God,  and  exer- 
cises faith  in  him  ;  a  spirit  of  reverence 
for  (Jod,  and  worships  him  ;  a  humble 
spirit,  and  obeys  the  divine  connnand- 
ments  ;  he  it  is  who  manifests  the  spirit 
of  the  true  Jew,  and  in  the  most  im- 
portant sense  may  be  regarded  as  a  child 
of  Abraham.  IF  And  circumcision  is 
that  of  the  heart.  The  only  valuable 
circumcision  is  that  which  consists  in 
cutting  otf  or  repressing  the  evil  and 
corrupt  passions  of  the  heart,  of  which 
the  outward  rite  is  only  a  sign.  IT  In 
the  spirit.  A  spiritual  work  ;  the  puri- 
fication of  the  spirit.  IT  Not  in  the  let- 
t>r.  A  mere  literal  or  outward  circum- 
cision, according  to  the  prescribed  rule, 
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29  But  he  is  a  Jew  which  is  one 
inwardly  ;  and  circiuneision  is  that 
of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not 
in  the  letter  ;  whoso  praise  is  not 
of  men,  bat  of  God. 

was  not  sufllcient.  It  was  indeed  value- 
less, except  wlien  accompanied  by  a 
conespondiug  inward  work.  IT  Whose 
praise,  &c.  "  That  is,  the  praise  of  tho 
Jew  who  is  truly  a  Jew,  alter  the  hid- 
den or  internal  man,  is  not  of  men,  but 
of  God.  '  Man  looketh  on  the  outward 
appearance,  but  God  looketh  on  the 
heart.'  The  Jews  considered  it  a  great 
privilege,  and  a  ground  of  high  preemi- 
nence over  others,  that  they  were  de- 
scended from  Abraham,  were  circumcised, 
and  were  intrusted  with  the  Scriptures. 
All  this,  says  the  apostle,  does  not  en- 
title them,  in  the  least  degree,  to  the 
praise  of  God.  The  state  of  the  heart 
is  wliat  he  considers  ;  and  this  alone  is 
of  any  real  moral  value  in  his  sight."  — 
Stuart.  Most  effectually  in  this  chap- 
ter does  the  apostle  rebuke  the  spiritual 
pride  of  the  Jews.  All  their  grounds 
of  boasting  are  removed.  Instead  of 
trusting  in  themselves  that  they  were 
righteous,  and  despising  others,  Luke 
xviii.  9,  they  were  made  to  understand 
that  they  were  actually  as  far  from  per- 
fection as  others  ;  and  even  more  guilty, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  abused  greater 
privileges.  They  were,  at  the  least,  in 
equal  need  of  that  dispensation  of 
grace  which  the  gospel  reveals.  That, 
and  that  alone,  afforded  any  reasonable 
ground  of  hope,  to  Gentile  or  Jew,  of 
ultimate  deliverance  from  the  power  of 
Bin. 

CHAPTER    III. 

Thus  far  the  apostle  has  proved  the 
necessity  of  that  method  of  righteous- 
ness which  a  gracious  God  has  devised, 
by  showing  that  not  only  the  Gentiles 
by  the  light  of  nature,  but  the  Jews 
with  the  additional  guidance  of  a 
revealed  law,  had  failed  to  attain 
righteousness.  All  were  in  equal  need 
of  the  grace  which  was  revealed  in  the 
gospel.  In  this  respect  the  Jews  had 
no  preeminence  ;  nor  had  they  any 
Solid  ground  of  objection  that  tho 
Gentiles  should  become  joint  partakers 
of  the  promised  blessing.  J>ut  the 
Jews    were   a   people    not    easily    con- 


CIIAPTER   in. 

WHAT  advantage  then  hath  the 
Jew?  or  what  profit  is  there 
of  circumcision  ? 

2  Much  every  way  :  chiefly,  be- 


vinced  ;  especially  when  their  national 
pride  was  involved  in  the  question. 
The  apostle  anticipated  that  his  general 
argument  might  not  effectually  remove 
all  doubts  from  their  minds.  These 
doubts  he  states  in  the  form  of  objec- 
tions to  the  doctrines  he  had  advanced, 
and  answers  them  in  detail. 

1.  What  advantage  then  hath  the  Jew? 
This  is  the  first  objection.  It  was  im- 
possible for  the  Jews  to  divest  their 
minds  of  the  idea  that  they  were  the 
chosen  people  of  God.  They  could  not 
readily  understand  how  the  Gentiles 
were  to  enjoy  an  equality  with  them- 
selves. If,  as  tiie  apostle  had  alleged, 
the  obedient  Gentiles  were  to  be  treated 
as  kindly  as  the  obedient  .Jews  ;  if  the 
disobedient  Jews  were  to  be  punished 
as  severely  as  the  disobedient  Gentiles  ; 
if  the  Jews  were  as  incapable  of  attain- 
ing perfect  righteousness  by  the  law, 
as  the  Gentiles  without  the  law  ;  if  all 
were  equally  dependent  on  the  grace 
of  God  for  deliverance  from  the  power 
of  sin  ;  if  all  this  were  true,  the  inquiry 
was  natural  in  the  Jewish  mind,  what 
peculiar  advantage  has  a  .lew  over 
others,  and  how  does  circumcision,  or  a 
conformity  to  the  ritual  law  of  which 
that  was  a  sign,  benefit  him  ? 

2.  Much  every  way.  Or,  in  all 
respects.  This  is  the  apostle's  answer 
to  the  objection.  He  would  l-.ave  the 
Jews  Continue  to  believe  that  God  had 
treated  tliem  as  a  peculiar  people,  and 
that  tiiey  were  bound  to  be  grateful  for 
his  distinguishing  favors.  They  had 
slighted  his  blessings,  to  be  sure,  and 
misimproved  their  privileges.  But  it 
was  none  the  less  true  that  God  had 
bestoweil  on  them  advantages  which, 
up  to   that  time,   no  other  nation  had 

j  enjoyed.     IT   Chiefly.    Principally,  most 

!  of  all.  The  apostle  omits  many  advan- 
tages which  lie  elsewhere  specifies,  ch. 
ix.  4,  5,  and  confines  himself  to  a  single 

!  one  as  sufficient  for  his  jjurpose.  IT 
Unto  them  were  commitlid   the  urncles  of 

j  God.  The  Word  rendered  orrtr/f.s-  "  mean3 
any  kind    of  divine    response    or  com- 

I  munication." — Stuart.     In   this  place. 
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cause  that  unto  them  were  com- 
mitted the  orach:'S  of  God. 

3  For  what  if  some  did  not  be- 


bowever,  the  reference  is  probably  to 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  containing  a 
record  of  the  communications  of  the 
divine  will  through  men  who  "  spake 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
2  Pet.  i.  21.  The  idea  is,  that  God  had 
given  to  them  peculiar  spiritual  advan- 
tages ;  a  better  opportunity  than  the 
Gentiles  enjoyed  to  become  true  wor- 
shippers by  understanding  his  character, 
and  faithful  servants  by  doing  his  will. 
Whatever  use  they  might  have  made  of 
it,  the  Jews  would  not  deny  that  a 
choice  treasure  had  been  committed  to 
them.  God  had  been  gracious  to  them, 
whether  they  had  suitably  improved 
the  blessing  or  not.  If  a  man  will  shut 
his  eyes  and  persistently  walk  in  dark- 
ness, it  is  none  the  less  a  blessing  to 
him  that  God's  sun  is  in  the  heavens, 
steadily  shining  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good. 

3.  What  if  some  did  not  believe?  This 
is  regarded  by  many  commentators  as 
another  objection  supposed  to  be  made 
by  the  Jews.  They  understand  the 
whole  verse  to  intimate  an  objection 
that,  if  what  the  apostle  had  said  was 
true,  it  involved  unfaithfulness  in  God  ; 
namely,  that  he  would  not  bestow  on 
his  chosen  people  the  blessings  which 
he  had  promised.  Thus  Mackniyht  :  — 
"  In  the  covenant  with  Abraham,  God 
having  promised.  Gen.  xvii.  8,  to  give 
to  him  and  to  his  seed  the  land  of 
Canaan  for  an  everlasting  possession, 
and  to  be  their  God,  the  Jews  affirmed 
that  if  they  were  cast  otf  from  being 
bis  people,  and  driven  out  of  Canaan 
for  not  believing  on  .^esus,  the  oracles 
of  God,  instead  of  beiag  an  advantage, 
would  be  a  disadvantage  to  them,  and 
the  faithfulness  of  God,  in  performing 
his  promises,  would  be  destroyed.  It 
seems  the  apostles,  in  their  discourses 
to  the  Jews,  had  told  them  that,  for 
crucifying  Jesus,  they  were  to  be  pun- 
ished in  that  manner."  A  different 
interpretation  appears  to  me  more  prob- 
able. Tlie  true  idea  seems  to  be  indi- 
cated in  the  parapliraso  by  Whiilnj  of 
this  and  the  preceding  verse  :  —  "  .Much, 
everyway,  ch.  ix.  4,  but  chiefly  because 
that  unto  them  were  committed  the 
oracles  of  God,  in  which  the  covenants 


lieve?  shall   their    unbelief  make 
the  faith  of  God  without  effect? 
4  God  forbid :  yea,  let  God  be 


and  promises  made  to  them,  and  chietiy 
that  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  justificatiou 
by  faith  in  him,  were  contained. 
Which  oracles  must  be  made  good, 
notwithstanding  their  infidelity  ;  for 
what  if  some  of  them,  to  whom  these 
oracles  and  the  promise  of  a  Messiah, 
or  a  seed  in  whom  the  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  be  blessed,  were  committed, 
did  not  believe  in  the  promised  seed  : 
shall  their  unbelief  make  the  faith  or 
fidelity  of  God,  in  making  this  promise 
to  Abraham,  of  none  effect  ?  "  IT  Make 
the  faith  of  God  without  effect?  Or, 
destroy  the  faithfulness  or  fidelity  of 
God.  In  referring  to  the  possession  of 
the  divine  oracles,  ver.  2,  as  a  distin- 
guishing blessing,  the  apostle  mani- 
festly includes  the  promises  as  well  as 
the  precepts  of  God.  To  inquire  whether 
the  unbelief  of  men  would  render  the 
precepts  void,  would  be  impertinent  to 
the  argument.  lie  had  steadily  as- 
serted that  the  precepts  were  in  force, 
and  that  their  penalties  should  be  ex- 
ecuted upon  the  disobedient  and  unbe- 
lieving. No  occasion  existed  for 
inquiring  whether  the  doctrines  which 
he  announced  were  not  inconsistent 
with  the  divine  precepts.  The  only 
question  pertinent  to  the  argument  was, 
whether  the  promises  fur  which  the 
fidelity  of  God  was  pledged  could  be 
made  void,  or  without  effect,  by  the 
unbelief  of  men.  And  such  was  the 
purport  of  the  question  in  the  text.  A 
similar  question  is  suggested  and  fully 
answered,  Gal.  iii.  17,  18,  where  it  is 
asserted  that  the  law,  comprehending, 
of  course,  its  penalties,  cannot  make 
void  the  promise  of  God. 

4.  God  forbid.  Let  it  not  be;  by  no 
means  ;  assuredly  not.  This  is  a  phrase 
of  strong  and  earnest  negation.  There 
is  no  word  in  the  original,  however, 
answering  to  God.  The  apostle  denies, 
in  the  most  absolute  maimer,  that  the 
fidelity  of  God  can  be  affected  by  the 
unbelief  of  men.  The  fulfilment  of  his 
promises  is  secured  by  his  own  purpose 
and  grace.  While  men  remain  in 
vmbelief,  they  fail  to  enjoy  the  s[»ecial 
salvation  wliieh  accompanies  faith,  1 
Tim.  iv.  10  ;  but  tlieir  unbelief  cannot 
prevent  the  ultimate  triumph  of  divine 
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true,  but  every  man  a  liar  ;  as  it  is  i  overcome  when  thou  art  judged, 
written,  That  thou  mightest  1)0  jus- I  5  Bat  if  our  unrighteousness 
tilled  in  thy  sayings,  and  mightest  i  commend  the  righteousness  of  God, 


grace,  and  the  full  performance  of  all 
which  God  hath  promised.  See  ch.  xi. 
32.  On  the  contrary,  the  unbelief  of 
men  niake.s  the  faithfulness  of  God  the 
more  conspicuous.  "  The  advantage 
of  the  Jews  consisted  in  their  being 
intrusted  with  the  outward  revelation 
of  God's  will.  Their  faithlessness  to 
this  trust  only  established  God's  faith- 
fulness, by  furnishing  the  occasion  for 
its  display." — Conyheare.  IT  Let  God 
be  true,  but  every  man  a  liar.  Let  the 
veracity  of  God  be  undoubtingly  trusted, 
even  though  it  involve  the  falseliood 
of  all  men.  The  apostle  would  not  be 
suspected  of  advocating  doctrines  in- 
consistent with  the  faithfulness  of  God. 
He  would  not  have  his  own  testimony 
received,  unless  it  were  in  accordance 
with  tlie  great  truth,  that  the  purpose 
of  God  is  unchangeable,  and  his  truth 
everlasting.  See  Gal.  i.  8.  Much 
rather  would  he  be  regarded  as  a  false 
teaclier,  than  that  the  character  of  God 
should  be  dishonored.  He  proceeds, 
however,  to  show  that  the  doctrines  he 
had  advanced  were  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  great  truth  that  "  he  is  faith- 
ful tliat  promised."  Heb.  x.  23.  IT 
As  it  IS  wriiten.  See  Ps.  li.  4.  In 
reasoning  witli  Jews,  the  apostle  con- 
lideutly  ([uotes  the  testimony  of  the 
Old  Testament,  as  sutlicient  proof ; 
because  the  Jews  believed  their  sacred 
books  were  given  by  inspiration,  and 
neither  desired  nor  dared  to  question 
tlicir  authority.  The  passage  quoted 
is  the  language  of  David,  acknowledg- 
ing the  heiuousness  of  his  sin,  and  the 
justice  of  his  punishment.  Its  perti- 
nency and  force  will  the  more  readily 
be  perceived,  if  we  carefully  consider 
the  precise  purpose  for  which  it  is  here 
introduced.  The  apostle  had  referred 
to  the  "  oracles  of  God,"  containing 
promises  of  universal  blessedness 
through  the  Messiah.  iJut  he  had  also 
taught,  in  the  previous  chapter,  tliat 
tlie  Jews,  no  less  than  the  Gentiles, 
had  grievously  sinned,  and  should 
assuredly  be  punished.  The  question 
arises  whetlier,  if  the  Jews  be  thus 
punished  for  their  unbelief  and  disobe- 
dience, the  i)romise  of  God  will  not 
fail,  and  his  faithfulness  become  without 
G* 


effect.  In  this  aspect  of  the  case  the 
apostle  refers  to  JJavid,  who  acknowl- 
edged the  justice  of  his  punishment, 
and  who  also  regarded  it  as  peifectly 
consistent  with  the  faithfulness  of  God, 
and  in  no  wise  interfering  with  his 
promises.  This  is  manifest  from  tho 
succeeding  portion  of  the  Psalm,  ia 
which  David  expresses  his  confidence 
that  his  punishment  should  be  succeeded 
by  the  promised  blessing  ;  that  his 
iniquities  should  be  blotted  out,  and 
that  the  joy  of  salvation  .  should  bo 
restored  to  him.  In  like  manner  tho 
Jews  should  be  punished  for  their 
transgressions,  even  as  others  ;  yet 
they  need  not  suppose  that  the  faith- 
fulness of  God  would  fail.  On  tha 
contrary,  this  was  but  a  part  of  his 
original  scheme  of  government.  Hap- 
piness and  misery  were  ordained  from 
the  beginning,  as  concomitant  with 
virtue  and  vice.  His  final  purpose,  to 
deliver  men  from  the  power  of  sin  by 
his  own  grace, — a  deliverance  which 
they  had  not  sufficient  power  to  accom- 
plish, —  was  not  impeded,  much  less 
frustrated,  by  this  intermediate  disci- 
pline. IT  That  thou  mif/htest  he  J2isti fieri, 
&G.  That  all  thy  ways  may  be  seen  to 
be  just  and  right.  David  acknowledged 
that  he  had  sinned,  and  tliat  therefore 
his  punishment  was  just  :  not  that  ho 
had  sinned  for  tlie  purpose  of  exempli- 
fying the  justice  of  punishment  ;  but 
his  sin  was  the  occasion  of  this  mani- 
festation of  justice.  IT  When  thou  art 
jud//ed.  Stuart  translates,  "when  thou 
judgest  ;  "  and  understands  the  passage 
thus:  "Let  us  not  attempt  to  justify 
ourselves  when  we  are  accused  of  being 
unfaithful  ;  but  let  us  justify  God  in  all 
respects,  when  he  condemns  our  con- 
duct and  vindicates  his  own."  Others, 
with  perhaps  better  reason,  accept  tho 
common  translation,  and  understand 
that  when  men  attempt  to  examine  or 
judge  of  the  ways  of  Gi.d,  they  will  bo 
constrained  to  acknowled,j;e  their  justice. 
5.  Bttt  if  our  unrixjhteonsness.  Our 
sin.  The  particular  sin  mentioned  in 
verse  3  was  unbelief.  Here  the  general 
term  is  used,  that  the  wliole  force  of 
the  objection  may  appear.  IT  Commend. 
Exhibit   in  a  favorable  light  ;  render 
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what  shall  we  say?    Is  Ood  un-  righteous  who  taketh  vengeance? 


conspicuously  glorious.  IT  The  right- 
eousness of  God.  His  faithfulness,  as 
opposed  to  their  unbelief  ;  his  holiness, 
as  opposed  to  their  iniquity.  Or,  perhaps, 
the  phrase  may  be  understood,  as  in 
chap.  i.  17,  to  indicate  that  righteous- 
ness which  God  hath  secured  by  a 
method  of  his  own  appointment,  which 
method  he  hath  revealed  in  the  gospel, 
to  wit,  by  the  exercise  of  his  own 
grace  ;  thus  accomplishing  what  human 
power  has  from  the  beginning  proved 
unable  to  accomplish,  —  a  perfect  and 
entire  deliverance  from  sinfulness.  In 
this  sense  the  phrase  is  unquestionably 
used,  verses  21,  22  ;  and  very  possi- 
bly here  also.  "  This  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  objection  which  a  Jew  might  make. 
The  force  of  it  is  this  :  (1.)  It  had 
been  conceded  that  some  had  not  be- 
lieved ;  that  is,  had  sinned.  (2.)  But 
Gud  was  true  to  his  promises.  Notwith- 
standing their  sin,  God's  character  was 
the  same.  Nay,  (3)  in  the  very  midst 
of  sin,  and  as  one  of  the  results  of  it, 
the  character  of  God  as  a  just  being 
ehone  out  illustriously.  The  question, 
then,  was,  (4)  If  his  glory  resulted 
from  it,  if  the  effect  of  all  was  to  show 
that  his  character,  was  pure,  how  could 
he  punish  that  sin  from  which  his  own 
glory  resulted  ?  And  this  is  a  ques- 
tion which  is  often  asked  by  sinners." 
—  Barnes.  It  may  bo  added  that  this 
question  has  been  a  stumbling-block  to 
many  sincere  and  pious  Christians.  If 
God  has  so  created  men  that  all  are  or 
become  sinners,  and  his  own  glory  is 
thereby  made  conspicuous,  why  punish 
them  for  their  sins  ?  Sometimes  the 
difficulty  takes  this  specific  form  :  If 
God  has  so  constituted  men  that  they 
are  incapable  by  theif  own  power  to 
deliver  themselves  from  sinfulness,  and 
if  he  displays  his  own  glory  by  accom- 
plishing that  deliverance  through  the 
exercise  of  his  own  grace,  why  should 
he  punish  them  for  those  sins  which 
alone  afforded  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing such  grace  and  glory?  To  a 
Christian,  a  suUicient  reply  might  be 
found  in  the  language  of  the  apostle, 
chap.  xi.  '.VS.  "  U,  the  depth  of  the 
riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowl- 
eiJge  of  God  !  how  unsearchable  are 
his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  find- 
ing out  ! "    To   others,   who    are    not 


ready  to  take  the  inspired  word  as  a 
conclusive  answer,  sundry  considera- 
tions might  be  presented,  tending  to 
remove  the  difficulty,  some  of  which  are 
presented  by  the  apostle  in  what  fol- 
lows. But,  it  is  important  to  remark, 
that  if  we  would  satisfy  ourselves,  or 
others,  on  this  point,  we  must  be  careful 
that  we  do  not  regard  the  punishment 
of  sin  as  indicating  in  God  the  exist- 
ence of  anger,  wrath,  and  the  like 
passions,  which,  in  men,  are  denounced 
as  sinful.  See  note  on  chap.  i.  18.  It 
would  be  a  hopeless  task  to  demonstrate 
why  God  should  manifest  hatred  tow- 
ai"ds  his  children  because  they  were  just 
as  imperfect  as  he  made  them,  and  be- 
cause that  imperfection  had  resulted 
precisely  as  he  knew  it  would  from  the 
beginning  :  or  why  he  should  be  angry, 
as  men  are  angry,  on  account  of  human 
sinfulness,  when  it  affords  an  opportu- 
nity for  such  a  consiiicuous  display  of 
divine  glory  in  its  removal.  But,  if 
we  admit,  at  the  outset,  that  the  design 
of  God  is  benevolent  throughout  ;  that 
in  kindness  he  subjected  the  human  race 
to  vanity,  chap.  viii.  20  ;  that  in  kind- 
ness he  administers  a  wholesome  disci- 
pline, and  consults  the  benefit  of  all 
whom  he  chastises,  Heb.  xii.  10  ;  and 
that,  in  the  same  sjjirit  of  kindness,  ho 
will  ultimately  deliver  the  whole  race 
"  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God,"  chap.  viii.  21  ;  then,  indeed,  we 
may  hope  to  understand  that  God  is 
just  and  right  in  causing  us  to  suffer 
pain  for  our  moral  delinquencies,  even 
though  they  result  from  the  condition 
in  which  he  has  placed  us,  and  afford 
opportunity  for  a  display  of  glory,  in 
our  deliverance.  IT  What  shall  vw  say  ? 
What  follows  ?  What  is  the  result  from 
the  supposition  stated  ?  IT  Is  God  un- 
righteous  ?  Some  translate,  "  is  not  God 
unrighteous  ? "  The  meaning  is  sub- 
stantially the  same  in  either  form.  Is 
it  wrung  that  God  should  punish,  under 
such  circumstances  ?  IT  Who  taketh  ven- 
geance. Who  punishes  men  for  their 
sins.  "The  idea  oi  vengeance  is  not 
necessarily  in  the  original.  It  is  com- 
monly rendered  wrath,  but  it  often 
means  simply  punishment ,  without  any 
reference  to  the  state  of  tlie  mind  of 
him  who  inflicts  it.     Matt.  iii.  7  ;  Luke 
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(1  speak  as  a  man.) 

6  God   forbid :    for   then    how 
Bhall  God  i  udge  the  world  ? 

7  For  if  the  truth  of  God  hath 


iii.  7  ;  xxi.  23  ;  John  iii.  3G  ;  Rom.  i. 
18  ;  iv.  15."  —  Barnes.  See  also  note 
on  chap.  i.  18,  where  the  same  word 
occurs,  and  is  reudered  wrath.  IT  / 
speak  as  a  man.  I  speak  as  a  man 
would  be  likely  to  speak  who  was  un- 
able to  reconcile  the  doctrines  which  I 
have  asserted  with  the  eternal  justice  of 
God.  I  state  the  objection  as  it  would 
naturally  arise  in  the  human  mind. 

().  God  forbid.  See  note  on  verse  4. 
IT  F>r  then  how  shall  God  judge  the 
world  ?  If  it  be  wrong  that  God  should 
punish  iniquity,  how  shall  he  admin- 
ister the  government  of  the  universe  ? 
The  Jews  admitted  that  God  would 
judge  the  world  ;  they  believed  he 
would  condemn  and  punish  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  apostle  admonishes  them 
that  while  they  believed  that  God  was  a 
righteous  governor  and  judge,  they 
could  not  believe  it  was  wrong  that  he 
should  iHinish  the  ungodly,  even  though 
that  ungodliness  was  incidentally  con- 
ducive to  his  own  glory. 

7.  For  if  the  truth  of  God,  <fec.  This 
is  a  continuance,  indeed,  almost  a  rep- 
etition,-of  the  objection  stated  in  verse 
6.  The  apostle,  in  his  impressive  and 
energetic  manner,  interposes  a  protest 
agaiust  the  objection,  verse  G,  as  if  it 
were  too  blasphemous  to  be  entertained 
for  one  moment.  Having  given  utter- 
ance to  his  emotion,  he  proceeds  with 
the  objection.  If  the  truth  or  faithful- 
ness of  God  hath  more  abounded,  or 
become  more  conspicuous,  through  my 
lie,  or  my  unl'aithfulness,  unto  his 
glory.  See  note  on  verse  5.  IT  Why 
yet  am  I  also  judyed  as  a  sinner?  AMiy 
am  I  accounted  a  sinner,  and  held  liable 
to  punishment  as  for  iniquity,  if  it  be 
true  that  my  transgressions  actually 
render  the  glory  of  God  more  conspicu- 
ous, through  his  faithfulness  in  per- 
forming his  promises  ?  This  is,  sub- 
stantially, the  objection  stilted  in  verse 
5,  but  in  a  slightly  different  form.  The 
question  there  is,  whether  God  can 
righteously  punish,  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  here,  whether  men  should  bo 
regarded  as  sinners.  "How  can  that 
»ot  be  regarded  as  evil  which  tends  to 


more  abounded  through  my  lie  un- 
to his  glory  ;  why  yet  am  I  also 
judged  us  a  sinner? 

8  And  not  rather^  (as  we  be  slan- 


promote  the  glory  of  God  ?  The  fault 
in  the  reasoning  of  the  objector  is  this  : 
that  he  takes  for  granted  that  the 
direct  tendency  of  his  conduct  is  to  pro- 
mote God's  glory,  whereas  it  is  just  the 
reverse  ;  and  it  is  by  God's  reversing 
that  tendency,  or  overruling  it,  that  he 
obtains  his  glory."  —  Barnes.  An  illus- 
tration in  point  may  be  found  in  the 
barbarous  treatment  of  Joseph  by  his 
brethren.  They  were  guilty  of  sin  by 
violating  both  the  law  of  nature  and 
divine  law  ;  and  most  bitterly  did  they 
repent  and  suffer  for  their  iniquity. 
Yet  this  very  action  was  overruled  by 
God  for  the  display  of  his  glorious 
goodness.  "Be  not  grieved  nor  angry 
with  yourselves  that  ye  sold  me  hither  ; 
for  God  did  send  me  before  you  to  pre- 
serve life."  Gen.  xlv.  5.  Why  were 
they  accounted  sinners,  and  made  to 
endure  punishment  ?  The  solution  is 
given  by  Joseph.  "  As  for  you,  ye 
thought  evil  against  me  ;  but  God 
meant  it  unto  good  ;  to  bring  to  pass, 
as  it  is  this  day,  to  save  much  people 
alive."  Gen.  1.  20.  The  brethren  of 
Joseph  were  guilty  and  punishable,  be- 
cause their  intention  was  evil.  Never- 
theless, God's  glory  was  commended  to 
notice,  or  was  more  conspicuously  dis- 
played, because  he  "meant  it  unto 
good,"  and,  by  means  of  it,  "saved 
much  people  alive."  Thus,  also,  the 
Jews,  "  by  wicked  hands,"  crucified 
and  slew  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  for 
which  act  of  unrighteousness  they  suf- 
fered condign  punishment.  Neverthe- 
less, our  Lord  was  delivered  into  their 
hands  for  this  very  purpose,  "  by  the 
determinate  counsel  and  foreknowledge 
of  God."  Acts  ii.  23.  They  wero 
guilty  and  punishable,  because  their 
intention  was  evil.  God's  glory  was 
manifested,  because  he  meant  it  unto 
good,  that  the  great  object  of  his  Son's 
mission  might  be  fully  accomplished. 
In  like  manner  the  faithfulness  of  God 
to  his  promise  is  abundantly  man- 
ifested, and  his  glory  conspicuously 
exhibited,  by  delivering  mankind  from 
a  state  of  sinfulness  ;  for  if  none  wero 
sinners,  there  would  be  no  opportunity 
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derously  reported,   and    as    some 
affirm  tl.at  we  say,)  Let  us  do  evil. 


to  display  redeeming  grace  ;  yet  men 
are  none  the  less  sinful  and  punishable 
while  they  remain  disobedient,  because 
their  intention  is  evil.  If  tbeir  inten- 
tion corresponded  with  that  of  God,  the 
case  would  be  diiferent.  See  note  on 
verse  8.  But,  because  their  intention 
is  opposite  to  his,  they  are  sinful. 

8.  And  not  rather.  That  is,  instead 
of  being  regarded,  or  regarding  our- 
selves, as  sinners,  why  not  rather  con- 
clude that  we  are  justified  in  doing  evil 
that  good  may  come?  Such  seems  to 
be  the  idea,  omitting  the  parenthetical 
part  of  the  verse.  IT  As  we.  The  apos- 
tles. Paul  speaks  in  the  name  of  himself 
and  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel.  IT  Be  slanderously  reported. 
Literally,  be  blasphemed.  See  note  on 
Matt.  xii.  31.  "  This  is  the  legitimate 
and  proper  use  of  the  word  blas- 
pheme, to  speak  of  one  in  a  reproach- 
ful and  calumnious  manner." — Barnes. 
The  word,  by  common  consent,  has  long 
been  confined  in  its  application  to  irrev- 
erent, reproachful,  and  calumnious  lan- 
guage concerning  God.  And  hence  the 
phrase  "slanderously  reported"  was 
properly  enough  substituted  for  "  blas- 
phemed" by  the  translators  of  this  pas- 
sage. But,  in  the  apostolic  age,  the 
word  was  used  to  denote  tlie  calumnia- 
tion of  men,  as  Avell  as  the  calumniation 
of  God  ;  and  it  is  so  used  in  this  place. 
IT  As  some  affirm  that  we  say.  Though 
the  Jews  are  not  specially  designated 
as  the  calumniators,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  were  the  persons  in- 
tended. The  apostle  was  particularly 
addressing  them,  and  answering  their 
objections.  Moreoveui  the  whole  apos- 
tolic history  clearly  shows  that  the  prin- 
cipal opposition  to  the  promulgation  of 
the  gospel,  in  that  age,  was  made  by 
tiie  Jews,  who  were  perpetually  carping 
and  finding  fault,  even  when  they  re- 
frained from  open  violence  ;  while,  gen- 
erally sjjeaking,  the  Gentiles  heard  the 
word  with  gladness.  Theodoret,  as 
quoted  by  Livermore,  says,  "  It  is  right 
to  know  that  when  the  holy  apostles 
taught  tiiat  where  sin  abounded  grace 
did  much  more  abound,  some  profuss- 
ora  of  tiie  old  religion,  spreading  false- 
hoods to  their  prejudice,  reported  that 
they  said,  Let  us  do  evil,  that  good  may 


tliat  good  may  come?  whose  dain» 
nation  is  just. 


come."  It  has  often  been  alleged  that 
this  principle  of-action  naturally  growa 
out  of  certain  doctrines  ;  though  I  am 
not  aware  that  men  now  have  ttie  hardi- 
hood to  assert  positively  that  any  of 
their  brethren  adopt  and  avow  such  a 
principle.  The  apostles,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  thus  blasphemed,  or  calum- 
niated. IT  Let  us  do  evil,  that  ffood  may 
come.  Let  us  disobey  God,  that  hia 
glory  may  be  manifested.  Such  is  the' 
force  of  the  expression,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  what  precedes  it.  The 
following  observations  deserve  special 
notice  :  "  Why  they  should  affirm  this 
is  not  known.  It  was  doubtless,  how- 
ever, some  perv.ersion  of  the  doctrines 
that  the  apostles  preached.  The  doc- 
trines which  were  thus  misrepresented 
and  abused  were  probably  these :  the 
apostles  taught  that  the  sins  of  men 
were  the  occasion  of  promoting  God's 
glory  in  the  plan  of  salvation  ;  that 
'  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much 
more  abound,'  ch.  v.  20  ;  that  God,  in 
the  salvation  of  men,  would  be  glori- 
fied just  in  proportion  to  the  depth  and 
pollution  of  the  guilt  which  was  for- 
given. This  was  true  ;  but  how  easy 
was  it  to  misrepresent  this  as  teaching 
that  men  ought  to  sin  in  order  to  pro- 
mote God's  glory  ;  and,  instead  of 
stating  it  as  an  inference  which  they 
drew  from  the  doctrine,  to  state  it  as 
what  the  apostles  actually  taught.  This 
is  the  common  mode  in  which  charges  are 
brought  against  others.  Men  draw  an 
inference  themselves,  or  suppose  that 
the  doctrine  leads  to  such  an  inference, 
and  then  charge  it  on  others  as  what 
they  actually  hold  and  teach.  There  is 
one  maxim  which  should  never  be  de- 
parted from  :  That  a  man  is  not  to  bo 
held  responsible  lor  the  inferences  which 
we  may  draw  from  his  doctrine  ;  and 
that  he  is  never  to  be  represented  as 
holding  and  teaching  that  which  we 
suppise  follows  from  his  doctrine.  Ho 
is  answerable  only  for  what  he  avows." 
—  Bar7ies.  There  is  yet  another  view  to 
be  taken  of  this  charge  against  the  apos- 
tles. Unless  1  greatly  mistake,  it  ia 
absurd  in  itself.  It  is  a  i)rincii)le  upon 
which  it  is  impossible  that  men  should 
act.  To  bo  sure,  there  may  bo  a  sort 
of  reckless  feeling,  inducing  a  man  to 
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9    What  then?  are  we  hetter  than  they?    No,  in  no  wise:  for 


Bay,  I  will  wallow  in  iniquity,  and  God 
may  glorify  himself  thereby,  if  he  can 
ami  will.  But  this  is  not  what  is 
charged.  There  is  also  that  principle 
of  expediency  adopted  by  many,  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means  ;  and  there- 
fore that  evil  may  properly  be  done,  if 
there  be  good  reason  to  expect  benefi- 
cial results.  Hollow  and  pernicious  as 
this  principle  is,  it  has  doubtless  been 
practised,  and  its  evil  effects  have  been 
visited  upon  all  concerned.  But  nei- 
ther is  this  what  is  charged  in  the  text. 
Although  the  allegation  is  general, 
that  the  apostles  said,  "  Let  us  do  evil, 
that  good  may  come,"  the  context 
clearly  sliows  the  specific  charge  to  be. 
Let  us  do  evil,  disobey  God,  commit 
sin,  that  God's  glory  may  be  promoted. 
In  this  form,  I  repeat,  the  charge  seems 
absurd,  involving  a  principle  which  can- 
not be  reduced  to  practice.  An  apostle 
defines  sin  to  be  "  the  transgression  of 
the  law,"  1  John  iii.  4,  that  is,  of  the 
divine  law.  And  our  Lord  has  taught 
us  that  the  law  may  be  violated  in 
thought,  no  less  than  by  an  overt  act;  in 
other  words,  that  guilt  consists  in  the 
intention  to  transgress.  See  Matt.  v. 
28.  If  a  man  be  incited  to  action  by  a 
sjjirit  of  rebellion,  or  of  opposition  to  the 
divine  will,  tlien  are  his  deeds  sinful. 
But,  if  he  act  from  a  spirit  of  devotion 
to  God,  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  his 
glory,  can  his  intention  be  counted  sin- 
ful ?  A  case  in  point  is  furnished  in  the 
Scriptures  :  Abraham  believed  that  God 
required  him  to  destroy  the  life  of 
his  son  Isaac,  and  to  offer  him  as  a 
sacrifice.  He  perfectly  well  knew  that 
the  voluntary  destructinn  of  human  life 
was  denounced  as  sinful.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  general  divine  prohibition,  in 
spite  of  the  pleadings  of  natural  affec- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  dear- 
est hopes  centred  in  Isaac,  the  father 
made  all  the  preparations  for  a  burnt- 
offering,  and  ''  stretclied  forth  his  hand, 
and  took  the  knife  to  slay  his  son." 
Gen.  xxii.  The  life  of  Isaac  was  spared 
by  an  intervention  of  a  marvellous 
kind.  But  the  intention  was  fully 
formed  in  the  father's  mind  ;  and, 
wht'tlier  right  or  wrong,  the  law  for- 
bitlding  the  voluntary  destruction  of  hu- 
man life  was  as  absulutely  transgressed 
»i>  it  would  have  been  had  Isaac  actu- 


ally been  slain  on  the  altar.  The  apos- 
tle represents  the  sacrifice  as  complete. 
No  one  doubts  that  the  guilt  of  murder 
would  have  rested  on  Abraham's  soul 
if  he  had  taken  "the  knife  to  slay  his 
son  "  in  anger,  or  in  a  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition to  God,  and  contempt  of  his  au- 
thority. But  his  real  object  was  to 
obey  God,  and  to  promote  his  glory. 
Was  he  therefore  sinful  ?  Did  he  de- 
sign to  commit  sin,  that  God  might  be 
glorified  ?  The  apostle  shall  answer  : 
"  By  faith,  Abraham,  when  he  was 
tried,  offered  up  Isaac  ;  and  he  that 
had  received  the  promises  otfered  up  his 
only-begotten  son,  of  whom  it  was  said, 
That  in  Isaac  shall  thy  seed  be  called  ; 
accounting  that  God  was  able  to  raise 
him  up,  even  from  the  dead :  from 
whence  also  he  received  him  in  a  figure." 
Heb.  xi.  17 — 19.  Instead  of  being  ac- 
counted sinful  for  this  transgression  of 
the  law,  in  the  belief  that  God  would 
manifest  his  glory  by  overruling  it  for 
good,  Abraham  is  commended,  and  is 
called  the  father  of  the  faithful.  Ho 
did  that  which,  had  his  intention  been 
evil,  would  have  been  a  heinous  sin. 
But,  as  his  intention  was  to  glorify  God, 
his  act  was  not  sinful,  but  an  act  of  faith. 
How,  then,  shall  men  be  able  to  intend 
the  commission  of  sin  for  the  express 
purpose  of  promoting  the  glory  of  God? 
Men  may  mistake  in  regard  to  their  du- 
ty. Their  call  may  not  be  so  clear  as 
they  imagine.  But  they  are  to  be 
judged  by  their  intention  ;  and  an  in- 
tention to  glorify  God  cannot  be  regarded 
as  an  intention  to  commit  sin.  IT  Whose 
damnation  is  ju^t.  "  AV hose  Condemnation 
is  just.  He  means  that  the  condemna- 
tion of  those  who  falsely  attributed  such 
doctrines  to  the  apostles  and  other 
preachers  was  just ;  in  other  words,  that 
their  offence  was  of  such  a  nature,  that 
it  deserved  punishment."  —  Stuart. 

9.  What  then  ?  AVhat  follows?  What 
is  the  result  ?  Some  understand  this  as 
the  language  of  a  supposed  objector  ; 
others,  as  a  mere  introduction,  by  the 
apostle,  to  what  follows.  The  meaning 
is  much  the  same  in  either  case.  IT 
Are  we  better  than  they  ?  Are  we  Jews 
better  than  the  Gentiles  ?  that  is,  mor- 
ally better.  Have  we  attained  a  more 
perfect  righteousness  than  they  ?  IT 
No,    in    no    wise.     Not    at    all.     Thii 
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"we  have  before  proved  both  Jews 
and   Gentiles,    that    they   are   all 


answer  shows  that  the  question  must 
relate  particularly  to  moral  character  ; 
because  the  apostle  had  already  admit- 
ted, ver.  1,  2,  that,  in  other  respects, 
the  Jews  were  more  highly  blessed  than 
the  Grentiles.  The  same  fact  is  equally 
evident  from  what  immediately  follows. 
Both  the  question  and  answer  refer  to 
the  main  subject  of  discourse  ;  namely, 
the  fact  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
had  hitherto  failed  to  attain  righteous- 
ness by  the  law,  or  bj'-  a  perfect  obedi- 
ence of  law  ;  that  what  all  had  uni- 
formly failed  to  attain,  during  a  period 
of  four  thousand  years,  must  be  regarded 
as  unattainable  by  human  exertion  ; 
and  that  the  only  rational  hope  of  per- 
fect righteousness,  for  Gentile  or  for 
Jew,  was  in  that  method  of  righteous- 
ness through  faith,  devised  by  the  grace 
of  God,  and  revealed  in  the  gospel.  In 
this  regard,  all  stood  on  a  level. 
Neither  could  establish  a  claim  to  the 
blessing,  as  the  reward  of  works.  It 
was  to  be  regarded  by  all  "as  the  fruit 
of  pure  grace.  IT  For  we  have  before 
proved.  Stuart  translates  :  "  We  have 
already  made  the  accusation."  He  says 
the  word  does  not  properly  mean  proved, 
absolutely,  but  rather  the  allegation  of 
a  charge,  and  offering  evidence  in  its 
support.  "■  The  apostle,"  he  adds, 
"  means  to  say,  that,  having  already 
advanced  the  charge  against  Jews  and 
Gentiles  of  being  sinners  without  ex- 
ception, and  of  standing  in  need  of  the 
mercy  proffered  in  the  gospel,  of  course 
be  cannot  now  concede  that  the  Jews 
have  any  exemption  from  this  charge, 
or  any  ground  of  preference  to  the 
Gentiles,  so  far  as  the^mattcr  of  justifi- 
cation is  concerned.".  IT  Thry  are  all 
under  sin.  They  arc  all  sinful  ;  they 
are  all  under  the  power  of  sin  ;  they 
are  all  destitute  of  perfect  righteous- 
ness. 

10 — 18.  In  these  verses  the  apostle 
groups  together  several  testimonies  from 
the  Old  Testament,  applicable  to  his 
purpose.  The  language  is  very  general 
in  its  character,  but  requires  some 
limitation  in  its  apiiUcation.  As  this 
subject  is  placed  in  a  clear  light  by 
Stuart,  I  use  his  language  in  preference 
to  my  own,  for  obvious  reasons.  "  What 
is  the  object  of  this  appeal  ?    Evidently 


under  sin  ; 

10    As  it  is  Mn-itten,   There   ia 


it  is  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  point 
now  in  dispute.  And  what,  then,  is  this 
point?  Why,  plainly,  that  the  Jewa 
have  no  preference  over  the  Gentiles, 
so  far  as  their  guilt  and  inability  to 
justify  themselves  are  concerned.  The 
apostle  had  just  said  (in  answer  to  the 
question  put  by  a  Jew,  Have  we  any 
preeminence  ?),  None  at  all.  Why 
not?  Because  he  had  already  involved 
the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Gentiles,  in 
the  charge  of  universal  guilt  ;  therefore 
both  were  in  the  same  condition,  with 
respect  to  their  need  of  a  Saviour. 
What,  then,  is  the  object  of  further 
proof  or  illustration  here?  Surely  it 
must  be  the  point  in  question,  namely, 
whether  in  fact  the  Jews,  equally  with 
the  Gentiles,  lie  under  the  imputation 
of  guilt  before  God.  The  quotations, 
then,  have  special  reference  to  the  Jews. 
So  Chrysostom,  Calvin,  Grotius,  Tho- 
luck,  Flatt,  and  others.  So  ver.  19 
obliges  us  to  construe  the  quotations  iu 
question.  The  quotations  are  taken 
from  various  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, and  mostly  in  the  words  of  the 
Septuagint.  The  general  strain  and 
object  of  them  is  to  show  that  charges 
of  guilt  were  made  in  ancient  times 
against  the  Jews,  of  a  nature  not  less 
aggravated  than  the  charges  now  made 
by  the  apostle.  The  Jew  could  make 
no  reply  to  this,  so  long  as  he  allowed 
the  full  weight  and  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  apostle,  then,  irt 
adducing  such  charges  from  it,  says,  in 
effect,  You  cannot  accuse  me  of  making 
strange  and  novel  charges  against  you. 
Your  own  Scriptures  are  filled  with 
charges  of  the  like  nature.  That  such 
is  the  general  object  of  the  quotations 
which  follow,  there  seems  to  me  no  good 
reason  to  doubt.  Certainly  some  of  tlie 
passages  adduced  have  not  an  unlimited 
signification  applicable  to  men  of  all 
times  and  all  nations  ;  at  least,  they 
have  not  such  a  meaning  in  the  Old 
Testament,  in  the  connection  in  which 
they  stand.  Nothing  can  bo  more  cer- 
tain than  that  the  writers  of  most  of 
them  are  not  treating  of  the  question 
whether  all  men  are  depraved,  but  are 
advancing  charges  against  the  unbelicV' 
ing  and  imi)i()us  part  of  the  Jewish 
nation.    Now,  what  characterized  uube* 
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none  righteous,  no,  not  one  : 

11  There  is  none  that  under- 
standeth,  there  is  none  that  seek- 
eth  after  God. 

lieving  Jews  of  old  may  be  still 
affirmed  of  them,  that  is,  of  all  who 
reject  a  Saviour.  This  must  proceed 
from  wickedness  of  heart  ;  and  there- 
fore the  apostle  may  apply  to  all  who 
are  guilty  of  it  those  descriptions  of 
wicked  Jews  which  the  Old  Testament 
exhibits.  Such  seems  to  be  the  plain 
and  obvious  method  of  interpreting  the 
quotations  before  us.  I  am  well  aware 
that  they  have  not  unfrequently  been 
understood  and  explained  in  a  different 
way  ;  namely,  as  having  a  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  universal  depravity  of  the 
human  race.  The  context,  both  in  ver. 
9  and  19,  shows,  however,  that  such  an 
assumption  is  not  well  grounded,  and 
that  the  citations  have  respect  to  the 
apostle's  argument  in  regard  to  the 
moral  condition  of  all  unbelieving  Jews. 
I  say  unbelieving  Jews  ;  for  it  is  not  to 
his  purpose  to  show  that  such  as  believe 
and  are  already  justified  are  still  under 
the  condemning  sentence  of  the  law  ; 
nor  could  this  be  said  without  contra- 
dicting what  he  frequently  asserts  in 
the  sequel  of  this  epistle." 

10.  As  it  is  luritten.  Namely,  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
the  Jews  admitted  to  be  authentic,  and 
of  divine  authority.  IF  There  is  none 
riijhteous,  no,  not  one.  This  is  substan- 
tially quoted  from  Ps.  xiv.  1.  There  is 
none  perfectly  righteous  on  earth.  No 
one  who  has  attained  years  of  discretion 
and  accountability  has  wholly  avoided 
transgression  ;  and  those  who  have 
done  neither  good  nor  evil,  although 
innocent,  are  not  to  be  accounted  right- 
eous, or  just,  as  the  word  properly  signi- 
fies. We  are  not  to  understand  that 
there  was  no  righteousness  or  justice 
extant  among  men  ;  for  the  contrary 
is  plainly  enough  admitted  by  the 
apostle,  in  regard  to  both  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  The  general  proposition  in 
debate  was  this  :  that  no  man  had  ever 
yielded  such  perfect  obedience  to  the 
divine  law  as  to  attain  absolute  deliver- 
ance from  the  power  of  sin  ;  and  that 
all  were  equally  dependent  on  the  grace 
of  (jod  for  such  deliverance.  In  proof 
of  this  proposition,  the  various  citations 
«re  made.   If  the  Old  Testament  asserted 


12  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the 
way,  they  are  together  heconie  un- 
profitable :  there  is  none  that  doeth 
good,  no,  not  one. 


so  much,  it  was  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose. So  much,  doubtless,  was  asserted 
by  the  Psalmist  in  the  passage  quoted  ; 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  apostle's 
argument  that  its  meaning  should  ex- 
tend further. 

11.  There  is  none  that  understandeth. 
See  Ps.  xiv.  2.  There  is  none  that 
perfectly  comprehends  the  divine  char- 
acter. Knowledge  of  God  and  deliver- 
ance from  sin  are  often  represented  as 
closely  connected.  See  note  on  John 
xvii.  3.  To  say,  therefore,  that  a  man 
was  ignorant  of  the  true  character  of 
God,  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  he 
was  yet  under  the  dominion  of  sin.  IT 
There  is  none  that  seeketh  after  God.  It 
is  surely  not  intended,  in  the  broadest 
sense,  that  no  man  made  any  eff"ort  to 
learn  the  will  and  character  of  God  ; 
for  the  contrary  is  expressly  asserted  in 
the  Scripture  history.  But  none,  by 
searching,  had  found  out  the  Almighty 
to  perfection.  Job  xi.  7.  It  is  equally 
true,  that  none  had  sought,  with  entire 
singleness  of  heart,  to  acquire  that 
knowledge.  Other  and  inferior  pur- 
suits had  distracted  the  attention  of 
the  most  devout  searchers  after  the 
truth.  And  of  others  it  was  doubtless 
true  that  their  subjection  to  sin  was  so 
absolute,  that  "they  did  not  like  to 
retain  God  in  their  knowledge."  Ch.  i. 
28.  Such  being  the  facts,  confirmed  by 
the  divine  testimony,  it  follows  that 
the  proposition  maintained  by  the 
apostle  is  true  ;  namely,  that  none,  by 
their  own  exertions,  have  attained  per- 
fect righteousness,  and  that  all  equally 
depend  on  the  divine  grace  for  its 
bestowment. 

12.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way. 
See  Ps.  xiv.  3.  Namely,  from  the  way 
of  strict  integrity  and  holiness.  No 
man,  in  the  flesh,  hath  walked  in  all  the 
statutes  and  commandments  of  the  Lord, 
blameless.  All,  like  sheep,  have  gone 
astray  ;  some  further  than  others,  but 
all  to  some  extent.  All  therefore  have 
need  of  redeeming  grace,  manifested 
through  him  who  was  "in  all  points 
tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin." 
ileb.  iv.  15.  IT  They  are  together.  No% 
a  single  individual,  or  class,  or  uatiou  ; 
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13  Their  throat  is  an  open  sep- 
ulchre ;  with  their  tongues  they 
have  used  deceit ;    the  poison  of 

but  mankind  generally.  The  imperfec- 
tion pervades  the  whole  race  which  was 
subjected  to  vanity  by  him  who  hath 
granted  hope  of  a  glorious  deliverance 
through  his  own  grace.  Ch.  viii.  20. 
IT  Unprofitable.  This  word  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  corresponding  adjective  is  found 
in  Matt.  xxv.  30,  and  Luke  xvii.  10  ; 
and  is  rendered  unprofitable  in  both 
places.  No  man  can  be  directly  profit- 
able to  God  ;  for  "  who  hath  first  given 
to  him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed 
unto  him  again?"  Ch.  xi.  35.  But 
men  may  be  profitable  to  themselves 
and  to  their  brethren  by  a  diligent 
endeavor  to  learn  and  to  perform  their 
duty.  Yet,  so  far  shtirt  of  perfection  do 
all  come,  in  this  respect,  that  they  are 
rightly  denominated  unprofitable.  Un- 
profitable they  surely  are,  to  this  ex- 
tent, that  none  have  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  entire  deliverance  from 
gin,  for  themselves  or  for  others.  IT 
None  that  doeth  good,  &c.  See  note  on 
ver.  10. 

13.  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre. 
See  Ps.  V.  9.  Our  Lord  likened  the 
Pharisees  to  "whited  sepulchres,  which 
indeed  api^ear  beautiful  outward,  but 
are  within  full  of  dead  men's  bones  and 
of  all  uncleanness,"  because  they  were 
"  full  of  hypocrisy  and  iniquity,"  not- 
withstanding their  outward  show  of 
righteousness.  Matt,  xxiii.  27,  28.  A 
similar  figure  is  used  here,  probably  to 
denote  the  corrupt  language  proceeding 
from  men,  injurious  to  others,  like  the 
exhalations  from  the  putrid  contents  of 
sepulchres.  The  id(jp,  is  amplified  in 
what  follows.  IF  WUh  their  tunyues  they 
have  used  deceit.  They  are  false  and 
treacherous  to  each  other.  IT  The 
poison  of  asps  is  under  their  lips.  See 
Ps.  cxl.  3.  The  language  becomes  more 
intense.  Not  only  deception  and  treach- 
ery lurk  in  the  words  of  men,  but  slan- 
der also,  and  that  kind  of  evil  speaking, 
which  is  as  destructive  of  human  peace 
and  hajipincss  as  the  poison  of  serpents, 
of  whicli  the  asp  is  accounted  among 
the  most  deadly,  is  fatal  to  human  lite. 
To  the  same  elfect  the  apostle  says, 
*'  The  tongue  can  no  man  taiue  :  it  is 
8J1  unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly  poison." 


asps  is  under  their  lips. 

14  Whose  mouth  is  full  of  curs 
ing  and  bitterness. 


James  iii.  8.  The  general  idea  em- 
braced in  this  whole  verse  is  sufficiently 
expressed  in  few  words  :  "  As  from  the 
sepulchre  issues  forth  an  offensive  and 
pestilential  vapor,  so  from  the  mouths 
of  slanderous  persons  issue  noisome  and 
pestilential  words."  — Stuart.  Hence  the 
frequent  admonitions  to  guard  well  our 
tongues,  inasmuch  as  we  are  to  be 
judged  for  our  words  as  well  as  for  our 
deeds.  Both  are  joined  in  the  exhort- 
ation by  the  Psalmist  :  "  What  man 
is  he  that  desireth  life,  and  loveth  many 
days,  that  he  may  see  good?  Keep 
thy  tongue  from  evil,  and  thy  lips  from 
speaking  guile.  Depart  from  evil,  and 
do  good  :  seek  peace  and  pursue  it." 
Ps.  xxxiv.  12 — 14.  The  apostle  quotes 
and  approves  this  exhortation.  1  Pet. 
iii.  10 — 12.  While  the  spirit  of  enmity, 
which  is  inseparable  from  a  state  of 
sinfulness,  dwells  in  man,  evil  words 
will  escape.  So,  also,  evil  words  atford 
evidence  that  the  heart  is  not  wholly 
sanctified.  Hence  the  apostle  alleges 
this  common  frailty  of  mankind,  to 
show  the  universal  need  of  that  right- 
eousness of  God  which  is  revealed  in 
the  gospel. 

14.  Whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing 
and  bitterness.  See  Ps.  x.  7.  The  same 
idea  is  here  repeated,  in  a  different  and 
more  intense  form.  Most  commenta- 
tors suppose  that  David  had  special 
reference  to  his  enemies  in  this  passage. 
Shimei  had  cursed  him,  and  so  had 
others.  Yet  the  apostle  quotes  the' 
language  here  as  generally  applicable 
to  mankind,  and  especially  to  the  Jews, 
of  whom  he  particularly  speaks  in  this 
chapter.  Of  course  we  are  not  to  un- 
derstand him  as  asserting  that  this  is 
the  only  characteristic  of  mankind  ; 
that  their  mouths  are  full  of  cursing 
and  bitterness,  to  the  utter  exclusion 
of  all  holier  words  and  sentiments. 
Anotiier  apostle  declares  that  "out  of 
the  same  mouth  pruceedeth  blessing 
and  cursing,"  Jas.  iii.  10  ;  and,  thougli 
he  laments  the  cursing,  and  declares 
\  that  "  these  things  ought  not  so  to  be," 
I  yet  he  recognizes  the  laet  that  sumo 
good  is  mingled  with  the  evil. 
i       15.     Their  feet   are  swift  to  shed  blood. 

This,  and  the  two  following  verses,  seem 
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15  Their  feet  are  swift  to  shed 
blood  : 

10  D(^struetion  and  misery  are 
in  their  ways  : 

17  And  the  way  of  peace  have 
they  not  known  : 

to  be  quoted  from  Isa.  lix.  7,  8,  in  a 
condensed  form.  Although  tlie  lan- 
guage wa?  probably  uttered  by  the 
pruphet  with  t^pecific  reference  to  cer- 
tain blood-thirsty  persons  of  bis  own 
time,  yet  we  may  suppose  the  apostle 
to  have  adopted  it  as  expressive  of  that 
disposition  in  the  unsanctified  heart 
which  prompts  to  destruction.  This 
destructive  propmisity  has  manifested 
itself  in  all  ages  of  the  world  ;  some- 
times in  private  combats,  sometimes  in 
cowardly  assassinations,  and  sometimes 
in  wars  which  have  convulsed  whole 
nations.  Yet  wc  arc  not  to  understand 
the  apostle  that  such  is  the  only  and 
perpetual  characteristic  of  sinful  men  ; 
but  merely  that  so  much  of  this  spirit 
dwells  in  all  as  to  indicate  the  existence 
of  sinfulness  and  the  need  of  deliver- 
ance ;  that  men  had  never  fully  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  the  yoke  of  sin,  and 
that  nothing  short  of  divine  grace  was 
suflicient  to  accomplish  the  deliverance. 
This  was  the  full  extent  of  his  prop- 
osition, and  we  need  not  suppose 
he  was  attempting  to  prove   anything 


18  There  is  no  fear  of  God  before 
their  eyes. 

19  Now  we  know  that  what 
things  soever  the  laAv  saith,  it  saith 
to  tliem  who  are  under  the  law  : 
that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped, 


IG.  Dentmrtion  and  misery  are  in 
thrir  ways.  The  idea  is  similar  to  that 
which  is  expressed  in  the  former  verse. 
"Whenever  a  spirit  of  hatred  is  allowed 
to  have  a  controlling  sway,  destruction 
and  misery  follow  as  the  natural  result. 
In  a  modified  sense,  the  language  may 
be  applied  to  the  destruction  of  fame, 
reputiition,  or  good  report,  and  the  con- 
sequent distress  and  misery  of  the  un- 
happy victims  which  so  often  result 
from  the  unrighteous  use  of  an  unbridled 
tongue. 

17.  The  way  of  peace.  Peace  is  often 
put  for  the  happiness  which  results  from 
religion.  Perhaps  its  meaning  here 
may  be  more  confined,  as  opposed  spe- 
cially to  the  excitement  and  tumults  of 
battle,  and  to  the  misery  resulting  from 
deeds  of  blood  and  of  destruction. 

18.  Fear  uf  God.  Reverence  toward 
God,  or  regard  for  his  authority.  Dis- 
obedience  always   implies  a  disregard 

7 


of  the  law  and  of  the  law  giver.  Until 
men  shall  be  wholly  liberated  from 
bondage  to  sin,  it  will  be  true  concern- 
ing them  that  they  are  destitute  of  a 
perfect  and  constant  reverence  towards 
God. 

Here  ends  the  testimony,  cited  by 
the  apostle  from  the  Old  Testament,  in 
l)root  that  men  had  not  succeeded  by 
their  own  endeavors  in  attaining  deliv- 
erance from  sinfulness.  Less  than  this 
the  language  quoted  cannot  mean  ;  and 
more  than  this  was  not  necessary  to 
the  apostle's  argument.  Some  have 
understood  the  passage  to  prove  the 
universal  and  total  depravity  of  man- 
kind. Without  discussing  the  question 
whether  such  depravity  be  a  doctrine 
of  the  Scriptures,  it  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve that  the  apostle  had  no  occasion 
to  introduce  it  here.  He  had  not  as- 
serted it,  and  there  was,  therefore,  no 
occasion  for  him  to  prove  it.  He  had 
asserted  that  no  man  on  earth  had  at- 
tained righteousness  by  the  law  ;  in 
other  word«,  that  no  man  had  rendered 
a  perfect  and  sinless  obedience  to  the 
divine  law.  As  no  man  had  done  this, 
it  was  proper  to  conclude  that  none 
ever  would  fully  succeed.  It  followed 
that  all  were  dependent  on  the  grace  of 
God  for  that  deliverance  which  they 
were  unable  to  accomplish  by  their 
own  exertions.  Such  was  his  argument. 
In  proof  of  the  premises,  he  quoted  the 
Scriptures,  whose  authority  was  admit- 
ted by  the  Jews.  The  conclusion,  which 
had  previously  been  hinted  at,  is  more 
fully  enforced  and  illustrated  in  what 
follows. 

IS).  Nnw  we  know.  It  is  a  fact  not 
disputed  ;  certainly  not  to  be  disputed 
by  the  Jews.  IT  Whatsoever  thimjs  the 
law  saith.  Whatsoever  is  contained  ia 
the  law,  whether  precepts,  promises, 
denunciations,  histories  of  the  past, 
predictions  of  the  future,  or  declarations 
concerning  the  present.  As  none  jf 
the  preceding  quotations  arc  ta'ica 
from  the  books  of  Moses,  it  is  man'.fest 
tliat  by  the  law  the  apostle  did  not  refer 
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and  all    the   world    may  become   guilty  before  God. 


specially  to  the  Mosaic  code.  He  used 
the  word,  as  it  ofteu  was  used  by  the 
Jews,  in  reference  to  the  Old  Testament 
generally.  To  these  Scriptures  he  ap- 
pealed, knowing  that  they  were  admit- 
ted by  the  Jews,  as  well  as  by  himself, 
to  be  of  divine  origin,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  binding  authority.  IT  It 
saith  to  them  who  are  under  the  law.  The 
application  of  the  testimony  is  now 
enforced.  The  Jews  were  willing  to 
admit  that  the  Gentiles  were  sinful  : 
they  were  even  forward  to  assert  it, 
and  to  judge  or  condemn  them  for  their 
iniquity.  They  had  no  doubt  that  all 
the  language  quoted  by  the  apostle  was 
strictly  applicable  to  the  Gentiles.  He 
assures  them  here  that  it  was  no  less 
applicable  to  themselves,  by  declaring 
that  the  law  addressed  those  who  were 
under  the  law,  namely,  the  Jews.  The 
object  of  the  apostle  is  to  show  that  the 
Jews  can  in  no  way  avoid  the  force  of 
what  is  here  said.  It  was  originally 
addressed  to  Jews,  and  of  course  could 
not  be  repudiated  as  inapplicable  to 
those  who  claimed  to  be  a  chosen  race. 
They  could  not  say  the  language  was 
no  longer  applicable  to  their  nation,  or 
to  themselves  individually,  on  account 
of  an  improvement  in  moral  character; 
for  not  only  the  testimony  of  the  apos- 
tles, who  were  of  the  same  kindred,  but 
that  of  Josephus,  and  of  profane  histo- 
rians, shows  that  at  this  very  time  the 
Jews  were  as  guilty  as  their  fathers,  if 
not  more  abundantly.  IT  That  every 
moiith  may  be  stopped.  "A  stopped 
mouth  denotes  the  confusion  of  a  guilty 
person,  who,  being  accused,  hath  no 
answer  to  make  for  himself."  —  Mac- 
knight.  IT  And  all  the  %orld  may  become 
guilty  before  God.  All  the  world,  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  are  guilty  of  disobe- 
dience to  the  divine  law,  and  therefore 
liable  to  punishment.  Such  is  the  fact, 
without  exception,  in  regard  to  all 
who  can  discern  between  good  and  evil, 
and  who  are  thus  capable  of  committing 
sin.  We  are  not  to  understand  that 
the  law  uttered  its  voice  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  the  world  guilty.  The 
language  is  similar  to  that  in  ch.  v.  20. 
"The  law  entered  that  tlie  offence 
might  abound."  The  meaning  is,  that 
the  imperfection  and  guilt  of  men  is 
lUAde  manifest  b)  the  law.     Were  ihero 


no  rule  by  which  human  conduct  could 
be  tried,  it  might  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine its  iv.oral  character.  The  law  has 
been  given,  and  a  trial  has  proved  that 
none  are  able  of  themselves  to  yield 
perfect  obedience  ;  and  thus  is  the 
guilt  of  the  whole  world  manifested. 
"  But  how  extensive  is  the  conclusion 
here?  I  answer,  (1)  It  extends  to 
all  who  are  out  of  Christ.  I  draw  this 
conclusion,  not  so  much  from  the  mere 
forms  of  expression,  such  as  every  mouth, 
and  all  the  world,  as  I  do  from  the  nature 
and  object  of  the  apostle's  argument. 
What  is  this  ?  Plainly  his  design  is  to 
show  that  there  is  but  one  method  of 
acceptance  with  God  now  possible,  and 
this  is  the  way  of  gratuitous  pardon  or 
justification.  But  why  is  this  necessary 
in  all  cases  ?  The  answer  is,  because 
all  have  sinned.  Certainly,  if  those 
who  do  not  believe  in  Christ  can  be 
pardoned  only  for  his  sake,  this  is  be- 
cause they  are  sinners,  and  have  need 
of  pardon  on  the  ground  of  simple 
mercy.  Consequently,  all  who  are  out 
of  Christ,  as  they  cannot  be  justified  by 
the  deeds  of  the  law,  are  sinners.  But, 
(2)  All  who  are  in  Christ,  that  is,  are 
justified,  have  once  been  sinners,  and 
do  still  commit  more  or  less  sin,  for 
which  pardoning  mercy  becomes  neces- 
sary. Once  the}'  were  among  the  im- 
penitent and  unregenerate.  What  the 
apostle  asserts,  then,  in  our  text,  of  all 
men,  need  not  be  limited,  and  should 
not  indeed  be  limited,  merely  to  those 
who  are  out  of  Christ  at  any  particular 
time,  but  may  be  extended  to  all  who 
were  ever  out  of  him.  That  this  is  a 
bona  fide  application  of  the  principle 
which  he  here  contends  for,  is  clear 
from  his  own  commentary  on  this  doc- 
trine in  cu.  iv.  For  what  does  he  say 
there?  He  shows  that  even  Abraham 
and  David,  as  well  as  the  grossest 
sinners,  were  justified  only  in  a  grntui- 
toui-  way,  being  utterly  unable  to  obtain 
the  divine  approbation  on  the  ground 
of  perfect  obedience,  ^^'hat  is  the  in- 
ference from  all  this?  Plainly,  that 
all  men  are  sinners,  and  that  none, 
therefore,  can  be  saved  by  their  own 
merits.  So  does  ver.  '20  virtually  de- 
clare ;  so,  explicitly,  says  ver.  23."  — 
Stuart.  The  argument  in  the  foregoing 
note  is  worthy  of  consideration,  whether 
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20  Therefore  by  the  deeds  of  the 
law,  there  shall  na  flesh  be  justi- 
fied in  his  si^-ht :  for  by  the  law  is 
the  knowledi!;e  of  sin. 


its  author  had  or  had  not  a  perfectly 
correct  conception  of  the  clianicter  of 
that  gift  which  God  bestows  gratui- 
tously through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Tliat  salvation  from  sin  was  never  at- 
tained by  perfect  obedience  to  the  law, 
is  clearly  the  doctrine  taught  by  the 
apostle,  and  is  recognized  as  an  unde- 
niable fact  in  this  note.  Perfect  obe- 
dience may  be,  and  doubtless  will  be,  a 
result  of  perfect  salvation  from  sin,  but 
it  cannot  be  its  cause. 

20.  Therefore.  The  conclusion  from 
what  precedes,  to  wit,  that  all  are  sin- 
ners, and  are  guilty  because  they  have 
disobe3'ed  the  divine  law,  is  about  to  be 
stated.  And  this  conclusion  is  the  main 
theme  of  the  epistle  thus  far,  namely, 
that  men  cannot  deliver  themselves 
from  sinfulness,  but  are  dependent  on 
divine  grace  for  deliverance.  IT  By  the 
deeds  of  the  law,  &c.  By  the  deeds  re- 
quired by  the  law.  By  obedience  to  the 
law.  As  the  apostle  is  declaring  a  gen- 
eral truth,  applicable  equally  to  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  we  are  not  to  understand 
him  as  referring  exclusively  to  the 
Mosaic  law.  The  Gentiles  had  the  law 
of  nature  to  guide  them  ;  but  none 
perfectly  obeyed  its  requisitions.  The 
Jews  had  a  written  law,  given  by  rev- 
elation, in  which  the  moral  duties  were 
explained  and  enforced  ;  but  this 
tHiually  failed  to  secure  perfect  obedi- 
ence. Some  had  enjoyed  clearer 
light  than  others  ;  but  none  had  been 
faithful,  ill  all  respects,  to  that  light. 
Some  had  a  more  distinct  and  specific 
law  than  others  ;  but  not  one  had 
yielded  entire  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands which  he  acknowledged  to  be 
binding  up(m  him.  Hence  it  followed 
that  none  had  become  just  before  God. 
None  could  truly  say,  I  have  at  all 
times,  without  exception,  perlormed  my 
whole  duty  towards  God  and  towards 
man.  None  could  truly  say,  the  yoke 
of  sin  is  utterly  broken  by  my  constant 
and  energetic  elforts,  and  I  am  now  en- 
tirely free  from  bondage.  None  had 
yet  accomplished  this  work  ;  and  the 
apostle  declares  that  none  ever  would 
accomplish  it  through  obedience  to  law. 
Nothing  short  of  entire  obedience,  with- 


21  But  now  the  righteousness 
of  God  without  the  law  is  man- 
ifested, being  witnessed  by  the  law 
and  the  prophets  ; 


out  exception,  could  justify  or  render 
just  by  law.  Such  obedience  no  man 
had  rendered  or  could  render.  IT  For 
by  the  law  is  the  knowled/jt  of  sin.  "  That 
is,  by  all  law.  The  connection  shows 
that  this  is  the  sense.  Law  is  a  rule 
of  action.  The  etfect  of  applying  a 
rule  to  our  conduct  is  to  show  us  what 
sin  is.  The  meaning  of  the  apostle 
clearly  is  that  the  application  of  a  law 
to  try  our  conduct,  instead  of  being  a 
ground  of  justification,  will  be  merely 
to  show  us  our  own  sinfulness  and  de- 
partures from  duty.  A  man  may 
esteem  himself  to  be  very  right  and 
Correct  until  he  compares  himself  with 
a  rule  or  law.  So,  whether  the  Gentiles 
compared  their  conduct  with  their  laws 
of  reason  and  conscience,  or  the  Jew  his 
with  his  written  law,  the  etfect  would  be 
to  show  them  how  far  they  had  de- 
parted. The  more  closely  and  faith- 
fully it  should  be  applied,  the  more  they 
would  see  it.  So  lar  from  being  justi- 
fied by  it,  they  would  be  more  and  more 
condemned.  Comp.  Rom.  vii.  7 — 10." — • 
Barnes.  The  law  is  useful  to  teach  men 
what  is  right  and  just  ;  and  obedience 
is  i^roductive  of  happiness  in  proportion 
to  its  perfectness.  The  law  is  also  use- 
ful to  teach  men  how  very  fiir  short  of 
perfect  purity  and  righteousness  their 
best  endeavors  reach.  When  they  try 
their  conduct  by  this  rule,  they  will 
find  more  occasion  to  lan?ent  their  short- 
comings than  to  exult  in  tlieir  progress 
towards  perfection.  They  will  be  con- 
strained to  exclaim,  with  the  Psalmist, 
"  1  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection  : 
but  thy  commandment  is  exceeding 
broad."  Ps.  cxix.  96.  In  this  respect 
"  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster,  to  bring 
us  unto  Christ,  that  we  might  be  justi- 
fied by  faith."  Gal.  iii.  24.  The  law, 
whether  natural  or  revealed,  whether 
engraved  in  stone  or  written  on  the 
heart,  causes  us  to  realize  our  sinful- 
ness, our  inability  to  attain  perfection 
by  our  own  exertions,  and  our  need  of 
the  grace  of  God,  manifested  in  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ.  When  this  is  thoroughly 
impressed  on  the  mind  it  will  humble 
the  heart  ;  and  instead  of  going  about 
to  establish  our  own  righteousuesu,  wa 
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22    Even   the   righteousness   of    God,   lohich  is  by  faith  of  Jefc>u8 


ihfvll  be  disposed  meekly  to  submit  our- 
lelves  to  the  righteousuess  of  God.  See 
»bap.  X.  3. 

21.  But  now.  Having  shown  the 
otter  hopelessness  of  deliverance  from 
sin  by  human  exertions,  the  apostle 
proceeds  to  exhibit  a  sure  foundation 
of  hope.  Although  some  gleams  of 
light  had  been  perceived  by  the  holy 
propliets  in  former  times,  as  is  indicated 
in  the  succeeding  part  of  the  verse,  yet 
now,  for  the  first  time,  has  God  openly 
revealed  and  »ifm?7rs<fr/ his  glorious  pur- 
pose to  accomplish,  by  grace,  "  what 
the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was 
weak  through  tlie  flesh."  Chap.  viii. 
3.  IT  The  righteousness  of  God.  Sec 
note  on  chap.  i.  17.  The  righteousness 
of  God's  appointment,  or  the  plan  of 
God  for  securing  the  triumph  of  right- 
eousness over  all  opposition.  IT  Without 
the  law.  Kather,  without  law  ;  for  the 
reference  is  not  merely  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  but  to  any  and  all  law  which  had 
previously  been  represented  as  binding 
on  Jew  or  Gentile.  "  Without  the 
aid  or  concurrence  of  law,  or  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  be  by  means  of  law,  or  in 
a  way  contrary  to  tliat  of  legal  justifi- 
cation, which  rests  solely  on  the  ground 
of  perfect  and  meritorious  obedience." 
—  Stuart.  "  In  a  way  different  from 
personal  obedience  to  the  law.  It  does 
not  mean  that  God  abandoned  his  law, 
or  that  Jesus  Christ  did  not  regard  the 
law,  for  he  came  to  magnify  it,  Isa. 
xlii.  21  ;  or  that  sinners,  after  they 
are  justified,  have  no  regard  for  the 
law  :  but  it  means  simply  what  the 
apostle  had  been  endeavoring  to  show, 
that  justification  could  not  be  accom- 
plished by  personal  obedience  to  any 
law  of  Jew  or  Gentile,  and  that  it  must 
bo  accomplished  in  some  other  way."  — 
Barnes.  "  Without  any  right  or  claim 
which  might  result  from  obedience  to 
the  law.'' — Clarke.  Law  is  not  to  be 
abrogated  in  a  single  jot  or  tittle. 
Watt.  v.  17,  18.  Nor  is  it  to  be  con- 
eidered  useless  or  unworthj'  of  obedi- 
ence ;  for  "  the  law  is  holy,  and  the 
commandment  holy,  and  just,  and 
good."  Chap.  vii.  12.  But  tlie  right- 
eousness of  God's  appointment  is  not 
bestowed  because  men  have  perfectly 
obeyed  law  ;  it  is  not  tlie  result  or  re- 
ward of  such  obedience  :  it  is  gratui- 


tously bestowed  as  the  fruit  of  divine 
grace.  M  Is  manifested.  Clearly  made 
known  ;  revealed  in  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  IT  Bring  witnessed  by  the  law 
and  the  prophets.  Here  the  word  law 
has  its  more  specific  meaning,  as  indi- 
cating the  Mosaic  law.  The  law  and  the 
prophets  was  a  common  phrase  to  denote 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  or  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  for  thus  were  the  different 
portions  denominated.  Although  the 
gracious  purpose  of  God  to  ^xirify  hia 
children  from  iniquity,  and  to  save 
them  from  sin  by  the  exercise  of  his 
mercy,  was  first  clearly  and  distinctly 
made  known,  openly  manifested  by  the 
ministry  and  gospel  of  his  blessed  Son, 
yet  intimations  of  the  same  purpose  had 
been  made  to  holy  men,  who  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
2  Pet.  i.  21  ;  and  they  had  left  their 
testimony  in  the  books  styled  the  law 
and  the  prophets.  In  the  subsequent 
chapters,  the  apostle  quotes  sundry  of 
these  testimonies,  and  shows  their  true 
application.  See  chap.  iv.  G— 8  ;  ix. 
15  ;  xi.  26,  27.  A  similar  reference  to 
the  law  and  the  prophets  is  found  in 
Luke  xxiv.  27,  showing  that  the  ancient 
pi'ophets  had  glimpses  of  the  glory 
which  should  be  manifested,  and  testi- 
fied the  grace  of  God. 

22.  Even  the  righteousness  of  God. 
"  The  apostle,  having  stated  that  the 
design  of  the  gospel  was  to  reveal  a 
new  plan  of  becoming  just  in  the  sight 
of  God,  proceeds  here  more  fully  to  ex- 
plain it.  The  explanation  which  he 
offers  makes  it  plain  that  the  phrase  so 
often  used  by  him,  '  righteousness  of 
God,'  does  not  refer  to  an  attribute  of 
God,  but  to  his  plan  of  making  men 
righteous.  Here  he  says  that  it  is  by 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ  ;  but  surely  an 
attribute  of  God  is  not  produced  by 
faith  in  .Jesus  Christ." — Barnes.  "  What 
that  righteousness  of  God  is,  which  is 
without  law,  the  apostle  next  proceeds 
explicitly  to  develop.  The  justifica- 
tion which  is  of  Gt>d,  by  I'aith  in  Jesus 
Clirist.  This  explanation  makes  it  clear 
as  the  noonday  sun  that  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  in  this  connection,  does 
not  mean  righteousness  or  the  love  of 
justice  as  an  attribute  of  God.  For  in 
what  possible  sense  can  it  be  said  that 
God's  righteousness  or  justice  (as  an 
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Christ  unto  all,  and  upon  all  them   that  believe  ;  for  there  is  no  differ 


essential  attribute)  is  by  faith  in  Christ? 
Does  he  i^ossess  or  exercise  this  attri- 
bute, or  reveal  it,  by  faith  in  Christ  ? 
The  answer  is  so  plain,  that  it  cannot 
be  mistaken." — Stuart.  This  righteous- 
ness is  predicated  not  of  God,  for  he  was 
always  righteous  ;  but  of  maukiiid, —  of 
those  who,  being  sinful  and  unable  of 
themselves  to  break  the  bands  of  ini- 
quity, have  need  of  deliverance,  that 
they  may  become  partakers  of  right- 
eousness. It  is  called  the  righteousness 
of  God,  because  it  is  secured  by  a  plan 
of  his  own  appoint^ient,  by  his  own 
purpose  and  grace.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
free  gift  of  grace,  and  is  so  represented 
throughout  this  epistle,  and  in  other 
epistles  by  the  same  writer.  See  ver. 
24;  V.  21  ;  vi.  23  ;  Eph.  ii.  8,9;  Phil, 
ii.  13.  IT  By  faith  of  Jesus  Christ. 
"Through  faith  of  Jesus  Christ." — Mac- 
knif/ht.  "  By  faith  in  Jesus  Christ."  — 
Stuart.  It  is  manifest  that  the  apos- 
tle does  not  refer  to  faith  as  exercised 
by  Christ,  but  to  the  faith  exercised  by 
men  in  Christ  ;  or,  perhaps  rather  in 
the  divine  grace  revealed  through 
Christ,  and  manifested  in  his  character. 
Even  this  faith  is  not  the  procuring 
cause  of  righteousness,  but  only  the 
medium  through  which  it  is  communi- 
cated. Men  are  saved,  that  is,  deliv- 
ered from  sin,  purified  from  iniquity, 
made  righteous,  through  faith  ;  never- 
theless the  whole  regenerating  process 
is  none  the  less  a  free  gift  of  divine 
grace.  "  By  grace  are  ye  saved,  through 
ftiith."  Eph.  ii.  8.  Hence  the  result  of 
such  salvation  is  styled  the  "righteous- 
ness of  God,"  as  it  is  a  free  gift  bestowed 
by  him.  The  medium  through  which 
it  is  communicated  is  faith.  Faith  in 
fiod  and  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  faith 
in  the  gospel  of  grace,  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his  glo- 
rious purposes,  is  often  represented  by 
the  sacred  writers  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  salvation  from  sin,  and  the 
enjoyment  of  eternal  life.  See  note  on 
John  V.  24  ;  xvii.  3.  To  the  same 
effect  our  Lord  testified,  "  No  man 
ccmieth  unto  the  Father,  but  by  me." 
John  xiv.  6.  See  the  note.  IT  Unto 
all,  arid  upon  ail  them  that  believe.  Com-  ! 
mentators  have  been  sorely  per|)lexed, 
to  explain  this  j)assage  consistently  i 
with  the  idea  that  a  portion  of  mankind  1 
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will  never  become  partakers  of  right- 
eousness. They  have  sought  for  a  dis- 
tinction between  "  unto  all  "  and  "  upon 
all,"  which  might  relieve  the  difficulty. 
A  distinction,  undoubtedly,  there  is  ; 
but  what  is  its  character  ?  C/arA-f  gives 
the  common  Arminian  view:  —  "That 
method  of  saving  sinners,  which  is  not 
of  works,  but  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  ; 
and  is  not  restrained  to  any  particular 
people,  as  the  law  and  its  privileges 
were,  but  is  u7ito  all  mankind  in  its 
intention  and  offer,  and  becomes  effectual 
to  them  that  believe."  Such  a  view 
may  perhaps  be  consistently  enough 
maintained  by  one  who  believes  that 
God  has  no  definite  purpose  concerning 
the  salvation  of  his  children,  nor  any 
accurate  knowledge  how  far  his  benevo- 
lent wishes  towards  them  may  be  grati- 
fied. But  it  is  not  easily  understood 
how  those  can  adopt  such  an  explana- 
tion who  believe  that  God  has  a  defi- 
nite purpose,  which  shall  infallibly  be 
accomplished  ;  that  he  knows  precisely 
how  many  and  who  shall  be  saved,  and 
how  many,  if  any,  shall  not  be  saved. 
It  is  absurd  to  talk  of  an  intention  to 
benefit  all  mankind,  by  an  offer  of  sal- 
vation from  sin,  supposing  all  the  while 
that  God  knew  and  purposed  that  it 
should  benefit  only  a  part  ;  and  equally 
absurd  to  speak  of  offering  salvation  to 
those  concerning  whom  God  knew  and 
purposed  that  they  should  never  receive 
it.  Could  such  an  offer  be  regarded  as 
made  in  good  faith  ?  And  are  we  to 
suppose  that  the  God  of  infinite  justice, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  mercy,  will  tanta- 
lize his  children,  by  professing  to  offer 
them  what  he  has  determined  they  shall 
not  accept?  To  avoid  this  difficulty, 
others  adopt  language  different  from 
that  of  Clarke.  Thus,  Mackniyht,  in  his 
paraphrase,  says  this  righteousness  of 
God  is  "  graciously  counted  unto  all, 
and  rewarded  upon  all  who  believe." 
But  how  can  it  be  counted  unto  all,  or 
reckoned  as  in  any  wise  belonging  to 
all,  if  some  are  never  to  partake  of  it? 
But,  more  recently,  Stuart  and  Barnes 
adopt  the  precise  idea  of  Clarke,  not- 
withstanding their  firm  belief  that  the 
puri)oses  of  God  will  stand  fast,  and 
that  his  designs  shall  be  accomplished. 
"  Unto  all  denotes  those  to  whom  tho 
proclamation    of  gratuitous  pardon  ii 
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made;  that  is,  to  all  men.  And  upon 
all  them  that  believe,  I  should  consider, 
then,  as  a  parenthesis,  thrown  in  to 
guard  against  the  idea  that  the  actual 
bestowment  of  justification  is  as  univer- 
sal as  the  offers  of  it.  The  offer  is 
made  to  all  men,  without  exception  ; 
believers  only,  however,  are  entitled  to 
the  actual  reception  of  it." — Shiart. 
To  the  same  effect,  and  in  nearly  the 
same  words,  Barnes  says  :  "  The  plan 
was  ample  for  all,  was  equally  necessary 
for  all,  and  was  offered  to  all.  The 
second  phrase,  upo7i  all,  may  be  designed 
to  guard  against  the  supposition  that 
all  therefore  would  be  benefited  by  it, 
or  be  saved,  by  the  mere  fact  that  the 
announcement  had  come  to  all."  If  it 
be  true,  as  both  these  writers  admit,  that 
God  knew  from  the  beginning,  and  had, 
indeed,  definitely  determined  precisely 
how  many  and  who  should  be  made  pai*- 
takers  of  righteousness,  how  can  he  be 
supposed  to  have  offered  salvation,  in 
good  faith,  to  any  who  were  not  in- 
cluded in  the  chosen  number?  And 
what  possible  benefit  could  result  ? 
"Would  it  benefit  him  to  Avhom  it  was 
offered,  God  knowing  and  having  de- 
termined that  he  should  not  be  saved  ? 
No  one  pretends  any  such  thing.  Would 
it  redound  to  the  glory  of  God  ?  Yes,  if 
the  formal  offer  of  that  which  he  knew 
and  had  determined  should  not  be  re- 
ceived be  honorable  and  glorious  ;  other- 
wise not.  ^\hat,  then,  is  the  true  distinc- 
tion between  unto  all  and  upon  all,  as  the 
phrases  here  occur  ?  And  what  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  passage  ?  I  ap- 
prehend the  truth  is  not  difficult  to  be 
understood,  if  no  preconceived  theory 
stand  in  the  way.  The  same  ap(jstle 
uses  a  similar  phrase  in  flnother  epistle, 
wliich  may  rcHect  some  light  upon  tliis: 
"  For  therefore  we  both  labor  and  suffer 
reproach,  because  we  trust  in  the  living 
God,  who  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men, 
especially  of  those  that  believe."  1  Tim. 
iv.  10.  i5ecause  those  who  believe  enter 
into  the  present  enjoyment  of  salva- 
tion, and  become  partakers  of  the  bless- 
ing, to  a  considerable  extent,  even  in 
the  present  life,  it  is  none  the  less  true 
that  God  is  the  Saviour  of  all  men. 
llis  purpose  is  fixed  and  definite  ;  its 
execution  may  be  gradual,  but  the  re- 
•ult  is  certain.     Thus^  iu  the  pusijago 


23  For  all  have  sinned,  and  cora« 

under  consideration  :  the  "  righteous- 
ness of  God,"  to  wit,  the  righteousness 
which  God  has  purposed  to  secure  tc 
mankind  by  a  method  of  his  own  ap 
pointment,  is  secured  "  unto  all  "  men. 
It  is  actually  bestowed  "  upon  all  them 
that  believe  ;  "  that  is,  as  soon  as  men 
believe  in  that  goodness,  which  was  re- 
vealed and  manifested  in  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  they  enter  into  rest,  Heb.  iv. 
3,  and  experience  at  least  a  partial  de- 
liverance from  the  power  of  sin.  None 
can  expect  a  perfect  deliverance  whilo 
they  remain  on  earth  ;  like  the  apostle, 
they  will  find  a  la\t  in  the  flesh  making 
them  subject  to  sin,  ch.  vii.  21 — 23  ; 
but  when  they  shall  become  immortal, 
they  may  expect  to  realize  the  full 
blessing  of  salvation  from  sin,  and  re- 
demption from  iniquity.  Although  the 
present  enjojmient  of  this  righteous- 
ness Cometh  through- faith,  and  although 
faith  may  be  the  channel  through  which 
it  shall  come  to  all,  yet  it  i^  none  the 
less  certain  that  the  blessing  is  secured 
to  all,  in  the  purpose  of  God,  which 
shall  stand,  and  according  to  his  pleas- 
ui-e,  which  shall  be  fully  accomplished; 
for  he  hath  sworn  by  himself  that  all 
shall  have  righteousness  in  him.  Isa. 
xlv.  23,  24;  xlvi.  10.  IT  For  there  is 
no  difference.  Some  interpret  this  as 
meaning  simply  that  God  puts  no  differ- 
ence between  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  ; 
but  that  he  bestows  salvation  on  each 
class  according  to  the  same  principle. 
I  apprehend,  however,  that  the  apostle 
designs  to  assert  the  general  principle 
which  underlies  the  fact  that  Jews  and 
Gentiles  are  on  an  equality,  namely, 
that  there  is  no  respect  of  persons  with 
God  ;  that  all  men  are  his  children, 
and  the  objects  of  his  parental  love  ; 
tliat  he  rewards  and  punishes  all  accord- 
ing to  their  deeds,  without  favoritism, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  prejudice,  on  the 
other  ;  and  that,  in  the  bestuwment  of 
his  gifts,  he  is  equally  impartial  ;  that 
he  recognizes  no  claim  to  eternal  life 
on  the  ground  of  human  merit  ;  and,  as 
all  are  equally  unable  to  claim  it  as  a 
just  reward  of  obedience,  he  will  freely 
.  bestow  it  on  all  as  the  fruit  of  spon- 
taneous and  universal  grace. 

23.  For  all  h'lvr  .sinned.  This  is  as« 
signed  as  the  reason  wiiy  no  difference 
is  recognized,  among  men,  in  re&peot  to 
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short  of  the  glory  of  God 


the  righteousness  of  Odd.  The  apostle 
had  already  asserted  the  fact  that  all 
men,  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles,  Avere  un- 
der sin,  ver.  9  ;  and  he  here  refers  to 
that  fact  as  a  sufficient  reason  why  the 
God  and  Father  of  all  should  make  no 
difference  among  them,  in  bestowing  that 
abundant  grace  which  the  most  virtu- 
ous was  just  as  unable  as  the  most  vi- 
cious to  purchase,  to  obtain  as  a  reward. 
*'  All  must  be  saved,  if  saved  at  all,  in 
the  same  mode,  whether  Jews  or  Gen- 
tiles, bond  or  free,  rich  or  poor,  learned 
or  ignorant.  None  can  be  saved  by 
works  ;  and  all  are,  therefore,  depend- 
ent on  the  mercy  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ." 
—  Barnes.  "  All  have  sinned,  and  con- 
sec^iently  are  equally  helpless  and 
guilty  ;  and  as  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  all  human  creatures  being 
equally  his  offspring,  and  there  being 
no  reason  why  one  should  be  preferred  be- 
fore another,  therefore  his  endless  mercy 
has  embraced  all." —  Clarke.  I  have 
preserved  the  italics  and  capitals  in  this 
note,  as  they  indicate  the  earnestness 
of  the  writer.  How  he  could  believe 
that  any  would  fail  to  receive  the  bless- 
ing, which  was  wholly  the  fruit  of 
divine  mercy,  when  all  were  equally 
guilty,  and  no  reason  of  preference  ex- 
isted, is  marvellous.  Verily,  there  was 
but  a  step  between  him  and  a  full  view 
of  impartial  and  effectual  grace.  Happy 
for  us,  if,  while  we  believe  that  God's 
"  endless  mercy  has  embraced  all,"  we 
can  also  steadfastly  believe  the  testi- 
mony of  our  Lord  :  "  I  give  unto  them 
eternal  life  ;  and  they  shall  never  per- 
ish, neither  shall  any  man  pluck  them 
out  of  my  hand.  My  Father,  which 
gave  them  me,  is  greater  than  all  ;  and 
no  man  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  my 
Father's  hand."  John  x.  28,  2U. 
V  Come  short  of  the  ylory  of  God.  ' '  Th  ey 
have  failed  of  rendering  him  that  glory 
which  was  so  justly  his  due." — Dod- 
drid(je.  Other.s,  with  ai)parently  better 
reason,  because  more  in  conformity 
with  the  general  tlieme,  understand 
*'  glory  "  to  indicate  approbation,  as  in 
John  V.  41,  44,  where  the  same  Greek 
word  is  translated  honor.  The  meaning, 
according  to  this  interpretation,  would 
be,  that  none  had  so  perfectly  obeyed 
the  divine  law  as  to  be  pronounced  by 
God  upright  and  free  from    sin,   the 


24  Being  justified  freely  by  hia 


highest    honor    for  which   men    could 
strive. 

24.  Being  justified.  Being  made 
just,  or  free  from  sin.  This  was  what 
no  man  had  been  able  to  accomplish  on 
his  own  behalf.  Even  the  well-disposed, 
who  had  used  their  utmost  exertions  to 
yield  perfect  obedience  to  the  divine 
law,  had  failed.  All  had  sinned,  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.  See 
note  on  ver.  23.  The  apostle  had  la- 
bored, at  great  length,  to  establish  this 
fact,  that  his  brethren  might  fully  real- 
ize their  inability  to  save  themselves 
from  sin.  What  none  had  been  able  to 
do,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
none  were  likely  to  accomplish.  Never- 
theless, God  had  revealed  a  method  of 
justifying  men,  or  of  making  them  just, 
or  of  saving  them  from  sin,  to  which 
the  apostle  has  occasionally  referred  as 
God's  righteousness,  and  which  he  fully 
explains  in  the  subsequent  chapters. 
In  connection  with  the  utter  helpless- 
ness of  men,  he  again  refers  to  the  di- 
vine method  of  purification,  here,  mora 
distinctly  than  he  had  before,  and  de« 
Clares  that  the  operation  is  entirely 
gratuitous,  or  a  matter  of  grace. 
IT  Freely.  Not  of  obligation,  or  as  a 
reward  to  men  for  anything  which  they 
had  earned.  IT  By  his  grace.  The 
blessing,  namely,  deliverance  from  sin- 
fulness, here  styled  being  justified,  or 
being  made  just,  is  bestowed  as  a  matter 
of  pure  grace.  And  such  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  apostle  uniformly  repre- 
sents its  bestowment.  See  ch.  v.  21  ; 
vi.  23  ;  Eph.  ii.  8,  9.  In  the  divine 
grace  is  found  the  only  ground  for  assur- 
ance of  salvation.  Human  exertions, 
by  works,  are  wholly  inadequate.  Such 
exertions  had  never  been  successful,  up 
to  the  time  when  the  apostle  wrote. 
Tliey  have  been  equally  unsuccessful 
I  until  now.  There  is  no  good  reason  to 
j  expect  a  diflerent  result  "while  the 
I  world  standeth."  But  the  grace  of  God 
j  is  abundant,  and  will  secure  the  desired 
I  result.  He  is  "  a  just  God  and  a  Sav- 
i<mr."  Isa.  xlv.  21.  As  a  just  God,  ho 
will  "  render  to  every  man  according  to 
I  his  deeds."  Ch.  ii.  G.  As  a  Saviour, 
his  grace  will  be  manifested  in  causing 
"all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto 
the  knowledge  of  tlie  truth  "  1  Tim. 
ii.  4.     For  this  purpose,  "the  Father 
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sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,"  1  John  iv.  14  ;  and  he  ex- 
hibited "his  love  toward  u.s,  iu  that 
■while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died 
for  us,''  eh.  v.  8.  In  the  divine  grace 
we  may  securely  trust.  The  Father  is 
gr'iater  than  all  ;  and  none  shall  be 
able  to  pluck  us  out  of  his  hands.  John 
X.  29.  Nothing  can  separate  us  from 
his  love,  manifested  in  his  Son.  Ch. 
viii.  38,  39.  Happy  are  we,  if  we  can 
so  lay  hold  on  the  promise,  by  a  spirit 
of  living  faith,  as  to  become  i^resent 
partakers  of  that  special  salvation  which 
is  the  portion  of  believers.  1  Tim.  iv. 
10.  If  Throwjh  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Such  is  the  manner  in 
which  (lod  justifies  men,  or  makes  them 
just.  His  grace  is  the  efficient  cause  ; 
but  it  manifests  itself  through  his  well- 
beloved  Son,  as  the  medium  of  commu- 
nication. He  sent  his  Son  to  save  man- 
kind from  their  sins,  to  redeem  them 
from  iniquity,  to  turn  them  from  dark- 
ness to  Jight,  and  from  the  power  of 
Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive 
forgiveness  of  sins  ;  to  turn  away 
every  one  from  his  iniquities.  Matt.  i. 
21  ;  Tit.  ii.  14  ;  Acts  iii.  26  ;  xxvi. 
18.  Through  such  a  redemption  are 
men  justified,  or  made  just.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  a  ditferent  interpretation 
has  extensively  prevailed  ;  and  I  verily 
believe  that  it  has  produced  much  mis- 
chief. It  has  been  alleged  that  the 
word  rendered  redemption  implies  the 
idea  of  a  ransom,  or  a  price  paid  for 
the  liberation  of  mankind,  as  captives 
or  slaves  were  formerly  redeemed  from 
those  who  held  them  in  bondage.  The 
price,  in  this  yiarticular  case,  it  is  al- 
leged, was  the  blood  or  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ,  referred  to  in  the  succeeding 
verse,  which  he  offered  as  an  expiatory 
sacrifice  to  purcliase  tha  liberation  of 
men.  And  on  this  and  on  similar  pas- 
pages  has  been  erected  the  theory  of 
vicarious  atonement.  Supposing  the 
word  to  imi)ly  the  idea  of  a  price  paid, 
the  question  naturally  arises,  to  whom 
Wits  it  paid  ?  ^\  ho  or  what  had  any 
jiroperty,  or  claim,  or  interest,  in  man- 
kind, which  nothing  short  of  suoh  a 
tiacrifice  could  extinguish  ?  Various 
answers  have  been  given  to  this  inquiry, 
many  of  which  have  become  obso- 
kto,  and  otiiers,  from  their  sheer  ab- 
surdity, no  longer  rctiuire  attention. 
The  form  of  this  tluory  now  most 
prevaient  seems  to  be  this  :  That  diviuo 


justice,  or  God  as  a  merely  just  being, 
had  a  claim  against  mankind,  that  they 
should  endure  endless  misery  as  a 
penalty  for  their  sins.  That  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  interposed  on  their  behalf, 
and  paid  a  ransom  for  them,  by  endur- 
ing in  his  own  person  what  was  equiva- 
lent to  their  endless  misery  ;  that,  the 
claims  of  divine  justice  being  thus  satis- 
fied, the  penalty  of  sin  will  be  remitted 
to  all  who  exercise  a  true  faith  in  the 
atoning  sacrifice.  "  A  regard  merely 
to  the  law,  that  is,  a  sense  of  justice 
merely  on  the  part  of  God,  or  he  being 
jtist  merely,  does  not  in  itself  permit 
justification  by  overlooking  or  setting 
aside  the  penalty  of  the  law  ;  but  the 
death  of  Christ  is  an  expedient  of  infi- 
nite wisdom,  by  which  the  full  claims 
of  the  law  may  be  admitted,  and  yet 
the  penalty  avoided,  because  a  moral 
compensation  or  equivalent  has  been 
provided,  by  the  sufferings  of  him  who 
died  in  the  sinner's  stead."  —  Stuart. 
On  this  theory  of  redemption,  a  remis- 
sion of  the  just  2^enalty  of  sin,  in  con- 
sideration  of  a  vicarious  suffering,  as  a 
ransom  or  price,  I  remark,  (1)  The 
Scriptures  do  not  announce  a  remission 
of  the  just  penalty  of  sin,  but  they  ex- 
pressly assert  that  it  shall  be  fully  exe- 
cuted upon  the  sinner.  In  this  epistle, 
the  fact  that  God  "  will  render  to  every 
man  according  to  his  deeds,"  ch.  ii.  6, 
has  been  distinctly  declared  ;  and  if 
every  man  receive  a  meet  reward  for 
well-doing,  and  endure  the  just  penalty 
of  his  sins,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
that  penalty  is  to  be  remitted.  To  the 
same  effect,  the  same  apostle  declares, 
"  He  that  doeth  wrong  shall  receive  for 
the  wrong  which  he  hath  done  ;  and 
there  is  no  respect  of  persons."  Col. 
iii.  25.  Our  Lord  came  to  save  men 
from  sin,  not  from  its  just  penalty  ;  to 
redeem  them  from  iniquitv,  not  from  its 
penalty.  Matt.  i.  21  ;  tU.  ii.  14.  (2.) 
If  divine  justice  demanded  the  endless 
misery  of  men  as  the  just  penalty  of 
their  transgressions,  and  }et  suffered 
them  to  escape,  in  consideration  of  tha 
sufferings  of  an  innocent  person,  offered 
as  a  ransom  or  a  price  for  their  libera* 
tion,  what  conception  can  be  formed  of 
that  justice  V  The  ou^e,  divested  of  all 
rhetorical  flonrishes,  seems  to  be  this. 
A  certain  amount  of  pain  was  required 
as  a  penalty  for  so  much  sin  ;  but 
wiiether  that  pain  were  suffered  by  th« 
guilty  or  by  the  innocent,  was  whollj^ 
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grace,  tbrotigh  the  redemption  that   is  in  Christ  Jesus : 


immaterial.  If  the  guilty  sufFercd  it 
in  their  own  persons,  justice  was  satis- 
fied ;  it  was  equally  satisfied,  if  the 
■whole  was  suffored  by  an  innocent  per- 
son, one  who  was  "  without  spot,  and 
blameless."  And  this  is  called  divine 
justice  !  It  sutfers  the  guilty  to  escape, 
who  deserve  punishment,  and  inflicts 
the  whole  penalty  of  sin  on  the  inno- 
cent, who  does  nut  deserve  it.  (3.)  If 
such  be  the  administration  of  divine 
justice,  how  are  those  scriptures  to  be 
understood  which  declare  that  God  pun- 
ishes the  guilty  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
forming them,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting their  spiritual  benefit  ?  See 
Heb.  xii.  5 — 11.  If  he  allow  them  to 
escape  the  proper  penalty,  how  shall 
they  receive  the  benefit  which  it  is  de- 
signed to  produce  ?  If  he  punish  the 
innocent  instead,  how  shall  benefit  be 
imparted  to  one  already  free  from  all 
moral  pollution  ?  The  declared  design 
of  divine  retribution  Avould,  in  such 
ease,  be  wholly  abandoned  ;  and  the 
penalty  of  sin,  instead  of  being  admin- 
istered to  the  guilty  in  a  spirit  of  love, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  them  partak- 
ers of  holiness,  would  be  executed  on 
the  innocent,  as  an  act  of  unmitigated 
vengeance.  (4.)  It  might  be  added, 
that  the  advocates  of  this  theory  of  a 
ransom  by  way  of  vicarious  suffering 
believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  truly  the 
supreme  God,  one  of  the  persons  in  the 
Trinity.  If  this  opinion  be  true,  then 
the  doctrine  implies  that  God  himself 
endured  the  jicnalty  of  sin  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  his  own  justice  ;  and 
that,  to  enable  men  to  escape  what  the 
same  justice  demanded  that  they  should 
endure,  he  offered  himself  to  himself  as 
an  oxi)iatory  sacrifice.  But  it  is  urged 
that  the  word  hero  rendered  redemp- 
tion necessarily  implies  the  idea  of  a 
ransom  or  price  paid  ;  and  much  reli- 
ance is  placed  on  this  supposed  fact.  A 
careful  examination  would  probably 
demonstrate  the  fact  to  be  otherwise. 
The  word  occurs  just  ten  times  in  the 
New  Testament  :  Luke  xxi.  28  ;  Rom. 
iii.  24  ;  viii.  23  ;  1  Cor.  i.  30  ;  Eph. 
i.  7,  14  ;  iv.  30  ;  Col.  i.  14  ;  Ileb.  ix. 
15  ;  xi.  35.  Even  Barms  admits  that 
in  Luke  .xxi.  28,  Uom.  viii.  23,  and  Eph. 
i.  14,  it  is  "  used  in  a  large  sense  to  de- 
note simple  deliverance  by  any  means, 


without    reference    to    a    price    paid." 
In  regard  to  the  other  passages  where 
it  occurs,  I  remark,  brii-fiy,  that  in  1 
Cor.  i.  30,  and  Eph.  iv.  30,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reference  to  a  price  paid  ; 
that  in  Heb.  xi.  35  there  is  no  reference 
to  a  price,  nor  even  to  Christ  ;   and  that 
in  Eph.  i.  7,  Col.  i.  14,  and  Heb.  ix.  15, 
although    the    language    is    figurative, 
and  its  real  moaning  might  admit  of 
argument,   yet   the    effect    jiroduccd    is 
distinctly  described  as  "forgiveness  of 
■sins"    and   "redemption  of  the  trans- 
gressions," without  the  remotest  intima- 
tion that  "  the  penalty"  of  sin  may  be 
"  avoided,  because  a  moral  compensation 
or  equivalent  has  been  provided."     The 
,  following  judicious  remarks  will  furnish 
a    suitable    conclusion    to    this    note  : 
"Redemption  signifies  deliverance,  but 
not   deliverance  from    everything,    but 
deliveranc?  from  that  to  which  a  man 
is  in  subjection  or  bondage.     Nor  does 
redemi)tion    by     Jesus    Christ    import 
there  was   any  compensation  made   to 
(  God  by  paying  wliatwas  of  equal  value, 
'  in    consideration    whereof    they    were 
delivered  ;   for  that  is  inconsistent  with 
:  what    St.     Paul    expressly    says    here, 
I  namely,   that   sinners   aire  justified  by 
!  God   gratis,    and    of    his  free    bounty. 
I  AVhat  this  redemption  is,  St.  Paul  tells 
us,   Eph.   i.   7  ;   Col.   i.   14  ;    even   the 
j  forgiveness  of  sins.    But  if  St.  Paul  had 
I  not  been  so  express  in  defining  what  he 
1  means  by  redemption,  they  yet  would 
;  be  thought  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon 
the  criticism  of  a  word,  in  the  transla- 
tion, Avho  would  therebj'  force  from  the 
I  word,  in  the  original,  a  necessary  sense 
I  which    it  is  plain  it   hath    not.     That 
redeeming,     in     the     sacred    scripture 
language,  signifies  not  precisely  paying 
an  e(iuivalcnt,  is  so  clear,  that  nothing 
can  be  more.     I  shall  refer  my  reader 
j  to  three  or  four  places  amongst  a  great 
number  :  Exo.  vi.  0  ;  Dent.  vii.  8  ;   xv. 
12  ;    xxiv.    18.     But  if   any  one  will, 
from    the    literal    signification    of    the 
i  word  in  English,  persist  in  it,  against 
1  St.  Paul's  declarations,  that  it  ncccssa- 
!  rily  implies  an  equivalent  price  paid,  I 
\  desire  him  to  consider  to  whom  ;   and 
that,  if  we  will   strictly  adhere  to  the 
metaphor,  it    must    be  to   tliose  whom 
the    redeemed  are   in  bondage  to,   and 
,  from  whom  wo  are  redeemed,  namely, 
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25  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to    he  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in 


Sill  and  Satan.  If  he  will  not  believe 
his  own  system  for  this,  let  him  believe 
St.  Paul's  words,  Tit.  ii.  li  :  '  Who 
gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniijuity.'  Nor  could 
tlie  price  be  paid  to  God,  in  strictness 
of  justice  (for  that  is  made  the  argu- 
ment here),  unless  the  same  person 
ought,  by  that  strict  justice,  to  have 
both  the  thing  redeemed  and  the  price 
paid  for  its  redemption.  For  it  is  to 
God  we  are  redeemed  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  Rev.  v.  9  :  '  Thou  Avast  slain, 
and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy 
blood.'"— iocAe. 

25.  Whom  God  hath  set  forth.  The 
marginal  reading  is  "fore-ordained." 
The  word  occurs  in  only  two  other 
places  in  the  New  Testament,  Rom.  i. 
13,  Eph.  i.  9,  and  in  both  cases  is 
rendered  "  purposed  ;  "  once  with 
reference  to  tlie  design  of  man,  and 
once  in  reference  to  God's  design.  If 
such  be  its  meaning  here,  then  the 
marginal  reading  is  to  be  preferred. 
Its  classical  use  is  said  to  be  ditferent, 
having  the  force  of  present,  lay  before, 
exhibit,  expose  to  view.  And  in  this  sense 
most  commentators  suppose  it  is  used 
here.  In  either  sense,  it  expresses  an 
important  fact,  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  current  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  ; 
namely,  that  God  purposed  in  himself 
that  his  dearly  beloved  Son  should  be 
the  medium  through  whom  blessings 
should  be  conferred  on  men,  or  that  he 
ordained  him  to  be  such  a  medium  ; 
and  also  that  he  had  exhibited  his  Son 
to  mankind  as  the  medium  of  grace  and 
salvation,  as  the  person  through  whom 
their  deliverance  from  bondage  to  sin 
should  be  accomplished?  IT  To  be  a 
propitiation.  "A  seat  *of  mercy."  — 
Wickliffe.  The  figure  is  taken  from  the 
Jewish  ceremonial  law.  In  the  holy 
of  holies  was  placed  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  between  tlie  cherubim.  The 
covering  of  this  ark  was  called  the 
mercy-seat.  And  by  the  sauio  word 
our  Lord  is  here  described.  Jle  is  called 
a  "  propitiation,  rather  a  propitiatory 
or  mercy-seat,  in  reference  to  the 
mercy-seat  in  the  Jewish  temitle,  which 
was  the  golden  lid  of  the  ark,  over 
wiiicli  the  cherubim  bowed,  and  on 
which  the  Shekiiiali,  or  cloud  of  the 
divine  glory,  rested  ;    the  place  of  the 


holy  presence  where  God  appeared  and 
spoke  his  will.  Exo.  xxv.  17 — '12  ; 
Lev.  xvi.  14 — 17  ;  Heb.  ix.  4,  5.  Once 
a  year  it  Avas  sprinkled  Avith  blood. 
Christ  was  noAV  the  mercy-seat,  sprinkled 
with  his  own  blood,  the  bright  and  holy 
place  of  the  divine  presence  and  glory 
shining  in  his  face  ;  him  over  Avhom 
angels  bowed  and  sung  their  song  of 
jubilee,  and  through  whom  God  appeared 
and  spoke  his  will.  Christ  is  the 
'  altar  form  of  the  divine  ; '  —  but,  then, 
it  is  in  a  free  spiritual  sense,  in  no 
narrow,  legal,  technical  import.  This 
Jewish  figure  Avould  have  no  speaking 
significance  except  to  the  Jews,  and 
cannot  have  been  meant  for  uniA^ersal 
impression,  because  the  rest  of  the 
Avorld  lack  the  preliminary  facts  on 
which  that  figure  is  predicated,  namely, 
the  temple,  mercy -scat,  sacrifices,  &e., 
of  that  ancient  people.  Still,  the  scion 
of  divine  truth  being  once  Avell  set  in 
the  old  stock  of  Judaism,  it  throve 
apace,  and  now  the  world  subsists  its 
spiritual  life  on  Christ,  not  beciiuse  he 
is  a  mercy-seat,  but  because  it  eats  the 
bread  God  has  prepared,  and  its  tor- 
menting hunger  is  satisfied,  and  strength 
and  groAvth  have  come  apace."  —  Liver- 
more.  Without  vouching  for  the  literal 
accuracy  of  the  preceding  remarks,  I 
quote  them  as  containing  A^iluable  sug- 
gestions. The  covering  or  lid  of  the 
ark,  under  the  old  covenant,  Avas  called 
the  mercy-seat,  because  it  was  the 
place  where  the  divine  presence  was 
specially  manifested,  and  where  the 
divine  goodness  was  proclaimed.  So, 
when  Jesus  came  as  "  the  mediator  of  a 
better  covenant,  which  Avtxs  established 
upon  better  promises,"  Heb.  viii.  G,  he 
Avas  styled  the  mercy -scat;  because  he 
Avas  the  brightness  of  his  Father's  glory, 
and  the  express  image  of  his  person, 
Heb.  i.  3,  tiius  manifesting  the  divine 
presence  ;  and  because,  in  his  Father's 
name,  he  announced  blessings  to  mea 
as  the  fruit  of  divine  grace  ;  especially 
the  croAvning  blessing  of  life  and  im- 
mortality. In  this  view  of  the  figure, 
the  declaration  that  God  hath  ordained 
or  exhibited.  Jesus  as  a  mercy-seat,  for 
the  puri)oses  inmiediately  specilied,  ap- 
pears to  convey  tiie  same  idea  which  is 
more  plainly  expressed  by  the  apostle 
wiien  he  declares  that  God  "  hath  saved 
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us  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling, 
not  according  to  our  works,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  own  purpose  and  grace,  which 
was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the 
world  began  :  but  is  now  made  mani- 
fest by  the  appearing  of  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  who  hath  abolished  death, 
and  brought  life  and  immortality  to 
light  through  the  gospel."  2  Tim.  i.  9, 
10.  IT  Through  faith.  Here,  as  else- 
where, faith  is  represented  as  the  means 
by  which  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  are 
appropriated.  In  otlier  words,  no  man 
enters  into  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
promised  blessings,  until  he  lays  hold 
upon  them  by  a  spirit  of  faith.  The 
purpose  of  God  is  uncliangeable,  and  he 
will  assuredly  perform  what  he  has 
promised.  Yet  only  those  who  believe, 
who  have  faith  in  the  promises,  enjoy  a 
foretaste  on  earth  of  the  joys  of  heaven. 
1  Tim.  iv.  10.  And  it  is  certainly  a 
reasonable  belief,  that,  both  here  and 
hereafter,  salvation  and  a  knowledge 
of  God,  or  faith  in  his  truth,  advance 
with  equal  steps.  John  xvii.  3  ;  1  Tim. 
ii.  3,  4.  IT  III  his  blood.  I  understand 
blood  to  be  here  put  for  the  whole  char- 
acter and  testimony  of  Christ,  which  he 
sealed  with  his  blood  ;  comprehend- 
ing all  which  he  taught,  performed, 
and  suffered,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
He  came  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  ; 
to  make  known  the  riches  of  divine 
grace  ;  to  save  men  from  their  sins. 
In  the  accomplishment  of  this  work,  he 
suffered  much,  and  finally  laid  down  his 
life.  The  apostle  seems  to  have  seized 
on  the  word  blood,  as  expressive  of  his 
whole  ministry,  to  carry  out  the  figure 
of  the  mercy-seat,  which,  under  the 
ceremonial  law,  was  periodically  sprin- 
kled with  blood.  In  like  manner,  the 
new  and  living  mercy-seat,  appointed 
by  God,  had  been  moistened  by  his  own 
blood.  Faith  in  his  blood,  therefore,  is 
equivalent  to  faith  in  him  as  the  true 
messenger  of  God.  See  note  on  Matt. 
xxvi.  28.  "  The  cleansing  power  of 
Christ  is  of  course  in  no  literal  sense 
in  his  blood,  but  in  the  great  love  and 
self-sacrifice  that  led  him  to  do  and 
suffer  so  much  for  man's  discnth rai- 
ment from  sin.  The  noxious  empha- 
sis put  upon  the  physical  sufferings, 
fts  if  they  wore  a  payment  of  our  debts, 


arc  past,  through  the  foibearance 
of  God ; 


an  endurance  of  what  we  should  other- 
wise have  suffered,  but  what  we  shall 
not  suffer  now,  has  often  blinded  men  to 
that  glorious  sacrifice  of  the  spirit, 
that  bowing  down  of  the  most  glorious 
nature  that  was  ever  on  the  earth,  to 
shame  and  loss  and  agony,  for  our 
sakes.  Judaism  was  legal  ;  but,  really, 
Christianity,  as  many  preach  it,  is 
made  more  legal  than  Judaism.  Its 
cords  are  not  cords  of  love,  but  of  steel. 
Its  spirit  is  made,  not  a  spirit  of  salva- 
tion,  but  of  condemnation.  The  mouth 
of  the  teachers  is  opened,  not  with 
promises,  but  with  threatenings.  Its 
character  of  gospel,  or  of  good  news,  is 
made  to  consist  in  its  declaration  of 
safety  to  a  mere  fragment,  an  infinites- 
imal of  humanity,  and  its  consignment 
of  a  vast  majority  of  conscious  and  immor- 
tal spirits  to  everlasting  woe."  —  Liver- 
more.  51  To  declare.  For  the  purpose  of 
declaring,  or  making  known.  God  ap- 
pointed his  Son  as  the  mercy-seat  or 
medium  of  communication  with  man- 
kind, for  the  purpose  of  making  known 
to  them  his  gracious  designs  on  their 
behalf.  "The  meaning  is,  that  the 
plan  was  adopted  ;  the  Saviour  was 
given  ;  he  suffered  and  died  ;  and  the 
scheme  is  proposed  to  men  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  making  a  full  manifestation  of 
his  plan,  in  contradistinction  from  all 
the  plans  of  men."  —  Barnes.  IT  His 
righteousness.  The  righteousness  which 
he  will  secure,  by  saving  them  from  sin 
according  to  the  method  of  his  own 
appointment,  namely,  by  the  exercise 
of  grace.  See  note  on  chap.  i.  17. 
"  There  is  great  variety  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  word  here  rendered  right- 
eousness. Some  explain  it  as  meaning 
veracity  ;  others,  as  holiness  ;  others,  as 
goodness ;  others,  as  essential  justice. 
Most    interpreters,    perhaps,    have    ex- 

I  plained  it  as  referring  to  JVJi  attribute 

I  of  God.  But  the  whole  connection  re- 
quires us  to  understand   it  here  as  in 

i  chap.  i.  17,  not  of  an   attribute  of  God, 

I  but    of  his   plan  of  justifying  sinners. 

j  He  has  adopted  and  proposed  a  plan  by 
which  men  may  become  just  by  faith  in 
Jesus   Christ,    and   not   by    their    own 

j  works."  —  Barnes.  IT  For  the  remission 
of  sins.     No   intimation    is   given  that 

j  the  just  punishment  of  sin  is  reuuttfld 
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on  account  of  any  ransom,  or  price  paid, 
or  otherwise.  It  is  a  remission  of  sins, 
a  purification  from  iniquity,  a  deliver- 
ance from  tlie  power  of  sin  ;  in  short,  it 
is  a  salvation  from  sin  which  the  gospel 
teaches.  And  this  is  efTectually  accom- 
plished by  God's  method  of  securing 
righteousness.  Men  have  failed  to 
purify  themselves  by  their  own  exer- 
tions. Divine  grace,  operating  through 
a  spirit  of  foith,  is  proposed  as  the  only 
etfectual  agent  of  purification.  IT  Of 
sins  that  are  past.  Lest  it  should  be 
supposed  that  the  divine  plan  of  salva- 
tion by  grace  was  only  prospective  in 
its  operation,  the  apostle  declares  that 
it  is  equally  etiective  in  regard  to  the 
past.  His  argument,  in  proof  that 
"  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  there  shall  no 
flesh  be  justified  in  his  sight,"  is  founded 
on  the  universal  sinfulness  of  mankind 
in  all  ages.  In  like  manner,  as  "there 
is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God,"  he 
makes  his  own  plan  of  justification  as 
extensive  as  that  plan  which  had 
already  proved  ineffectual.  Although 
men  from  the  beginning  had  used  their 
own  powers  without  attaining  right- 
eousness, God  would  not  leave  them  to 
perish  utterly,  but  had,  in  fact,  re- 
deemed them  from  sin,  or  remitted  their 
sins,  in  accordance  with  that  plan  which 
now,  for  the  first  time,  he  had  clearly 
manifested  to  men.  In  this  manner  the 
impartial  grace  of  God  is  discovered, 
and  the  declaration  in  chap.  v.  20 
is  fully  verified  :  "  The  law  entered, 
that  the  offence  might  abound  ;  but 
where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much 
more  abound."  So  that,  although  sin 
had  reigned  over  all  men,  and  its 
penalty,  death,  had  been  endured,  yet 
the  grace  of  God  had  reigned  as  exten- 
sively, and  more  effectually,  overcoming 
sin  and  death,  and  granting  eternal  life 
freely  as  a  gift  of  gracer  llowever  un- 
conscious of  the  result  to  which  their 
interpretation  might  lead,  most  com- 
mentators have  agreed  that  the  apostle 
here  refers  to  the  sins  and  sinners  of 
past  ages.  A  recent  commentator,  how- 
ever, perceives  the  difficulty  ;  and,  as 
the  only  means  of  avoiding  it,  under- 
takes to  show  that  the  reference  of  the 
apostle  has  been  misinterpreted.  "  This 
has  been  commoidy  understood  to  refer 
to  past  generations,  as  affirming  that 
Bins  under  all  dispensations  of  the 
World  ure  to  bo  foi  ^;ivea  in  this  man- 


ner through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  all  who  have 
been  justified  have  received  pardon  by 
the  merits  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
This  may  be  true  ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  this  is  the  idea  in 
this  passage.  Por,  (1)  The  scope  of 
the  passage  does  not  require  it.  The 
argument  is  not  to  show  how  men  had 
been  ju^stifitd,  but  how  they  77iight  be. 
It  is  not  to  discuss  a  historical  fact,  but 
to  state  the  way  in  which  sin  was  to  be 
forgiven  under  the  gospel.  (2.)  The 
language  has  no  immediate  or  necessary 
reference  to  past  generations.  It  evi- 
dently relers  to  the  past  lives  of  the 
individuals  who  are  justified,  and  not  to 
the  sins  of  former  times.  All  that  the 
passage  means,  therefore,  is,  that  the 
plan  of  pardon  is  such  as  completely  to 
remove  all  the  former  sins  of  the  life, 
not  of  all  former  generations.  If  it  re- 
ferred to  the  sins  of  former  times,  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  avoid  the  doctrine 
of  universal  salvation."  —  Barnes.  To 
avoid  this  doctrine,  the  whole  current 
of  interpretation  must  be  turned  aside, 
and  a  new  method  adopted,  which,  un- 
fortunately for  its  author,  is  not  justified 
by  his  facts  ;  or,  rather,  his  facts  are  not 
according  to  the  record.  If  "  the  argu- 
ment is  not  to  show  how  men  had  been 
justified,"  in  direct  terms,  it  certainly 
is  indirectly.  From  chap.  i.  18  to 
chap.  iii.  20,  the  whole  scope  of  the 
argument  is  that  all  men,  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  had  failed  to  attain  just- 
ification, or  freedom  from  sin,  by  the 
methods  which  they  had  pursued  ;  and 
consequently,  if  justified  at  all,  it  must 
be  by  some  other  method.  In  verse  21 
it  is  announced  that  God  has  revealed 
his  own  plan  of  justification,  which  fully 
meets  the  case.  And  this  plan  is 
etfectual  "  unto  all,  and  upon  all  them 
that  believe  ;  for  there  is  no  difference  ; 
for  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short  of 
the  glory  of  God.  Being  justified  freely 
by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  Verses  22 — 24. 
If  this  do  not  refer  "  to  past  genera- 
tions ;  "  if  the  conduct  of  former 
generations  be  not  described  as  "  a  his- 
torical fact  ;  "  if  it  do  not  refer  "  to 
the  sins  of  former  times,"  as  well  as  to 
"  the  past  lives  of  the  individuals " 
then  living  ;  it  would  surely  be  dilficult 
to  find  language  by  wliich  such  refer- 
ence could  be  expressed.     If  "  the  doo- 
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26  To  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time 
his  righteousuess  :    that  he  might 

trine  of  universal  salvation  "  is  implied 
in  the  apostle's  language,  when  thus 
interpreted,  does  this  furnish  a  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  the  interpretation, 
and  adopting  another  which  is  not 
justified  by  the  facts  in  the  case  ?  Is 
this  doctrine  so  dishonorable  to  God,  or 
so  disagreeable  to  man,  that  the  Scrip- 
tures must  be  wrested  from  their  plain 
and  obvious  meaning,  for  the  sake  of 
avoiding  it  ?  See  ver.  3,  4.  IT  Through 
the  forbearance  of  God.  See  note  on 
chap.  ii.  4.  Although  all  men,  in  all 
ages,  had  "  sinned  and  come  short  of 
the  glory  of  God,"  verse  23,  yet  he 
had  borne  with  them.  His  "goodness, 
and  forbearance,  and  long-sutfering," 
had  not  failed.  He  still  loved  his  chil- 
dren, and  sought  their  good.  And  now, 
in  the  fulness  of  time,  he  had  sent  his 
Son  to  make  known  that  gracious  plan 
which  should  result  in  the  salvation  of 
sinners  from  their  sins.  A  similar  idea 
is  suggested  in  Acts  xvii.  30.  God  had 
not  interposed  his  strong  arm  to  pre- 
vent the  transgressions  of  men  by 
sheer  force.  He  had  permitted  them  to 
transgress  ;  he  had  caused  them  to 
endure  the  just  penalty  of  transgres- 
sion ;  and  he  had  uniformly  treated 
them  with  kindness,  and  bestowed 
blessings  upon  them.  Thus,  by  mingled 
goodness  and  severity,  he  manifested 
his  justice,  and  was  still  true  to  his 
character  as  the  universal  Father.  But 
he  was  now  making  a  more  full  exhibi- 
tion of  his  grace,  by  revealing  a  plan 
for  the  complete  purification  of  the 
race  from  sin. 

2G.  To  declare,  &c.  Having  been  led 
aside,  for  a  moment,  to  speak  of  the 
forbearance  of  God,  the  apostle  returns 
to  his  main  theme,  and  repeats  that 
what  God  had  done,  as  described  in  ver. 
24,  25,  was  done  in  order  to  declare,  or 
to  manifest  openly,  his  righteousness, 
that  is.  the  righteousness  which  his  grace 
has  secured  for  men.  "  The  apostle  re- 
sumes the  idea  of  God's  declaring  or 
setting  forth  this  method  of  making 
men  right,  and  thus,  at  the  same  time, 
1st,  showing  his  own  righteousness,  or 
that  he  himself  was  just,  and  also,  2d, 
making  righteous  or  just,  and  of  course 
accounting  him  so,  whoever  appro- 
i>riiited  the  benefit  to  himself  by  faith." 
8 


be  just,  and  the  justifier   of  him 
which  believetli  in  Jesus. 


—  Livcrmore.  IT  At  this  time.  What 
had  been  concealed  from  former  genera- 
tions was  now  revealed.  The  same 
apostle  speaks  of  the  purpose  of  God, 
to  save  men  from  sin  by  the  power  of 
his  grace,  through  the  ministry  of  his 
Son,  as  "  the  mystery  which  hath  been 
hid  from  ages  and  from  generations, 
but  now  is  made  manifest  to  his  saints." 
Col.  i.  2G.  "  At  this  time,"  at  the  ac- 
cepted time,  the  day  of  salvation,  the 
Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour 
of  the  woidd,  and  to  declare  openly  his 
righteousness,  to  wit,  the  righteousness 
which  he  would  secure  by  delivering 
men  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  saving 
them  with  an  everlasting  salvation. 
IT  That  he  miyht  be  just.  Commentators 
have  diftei'ed  in  interpreting  the  word 
here  rendered  just.  Many  understand  it 
to  mean  kind,  benignant,  gracious,  or 
merciful.  Others  assert,  with  equal 
pobitivenesSjthat  such  is  not  its  meaning. 
"  The  word  is  used  about  eighty  times 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  not  once 
in  that  sense  of  clemency  and  mercy." 

—  Whitby.  There  is  force  in  the  re- 
mark, that  "  although  the  word  is  capa- 
ble of  this  sense,  the  connection  does 
not  seem  to  admit  it  here,  as  it  would 
make  tautology."  —  Stuart.  The  meth- 
od of  justification,  or  of  making  men 
righteous,  which  God  has  revealed,  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice,  notwithstanding  it 
is  altogether  a  work  of  grace.  There 
is  no  need,  as  many  have  supposed, 
that  the  gift  of  God  should  be  pur- 
chased by  the  payment  of  a  price.  See 
note  on  Acts  viii.  20.  He  hath  a  right 
to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own  ;  and 
if  he  choose  to  bless  all  alike,  it  is  un- 
gracious in  any  to  complain.  Matt. 
XX.  15.  What  does  strict  justice  de- 
mand as  its  ultimate  result  ?  Plainly, 
universal  obedience  to  the  will  and  re- 
quirements of  God.  This  may  be  fully 
accomplished  by  delivering  all  sinners 
from  tiieir  bondage  to  sin,  and  in  no 
other  way.  A  sentence  to  endless  sin 
and  misery  would  interpose  an  insuper- 
able barrier  to  that  obedience  which  jus- 
tice requires.  If  God  were  to  doom  any 
of  his  children  to  perpetual  sinfulness,  he 
would,  by  his  own  act,  render  it  utterly 
impossible  for  them  to  comply  with  the 
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demands  of  his  justice.  This  would  be 
inconsistent  with  his  character  as  a  just 
God.  Equally  inconsistent  with  such 
a  character  would  it  be  for  him  to  per- 
mit them  to  remain  in  perpetual  rebel- 
lion against  him,  if  it  be  within  his 
power  to  turn  them  away  from  their 
iniquities,  and  to  cause  them  to  love 
and  serve  him  with  full  purpose  of 
heart.  Not  only,  therefore,  is  it  con- 
siste7it  with  the  eternal  principles  of 
justice  that  mankind  should  be  made 
righteous  by  divine  grace  ;  but  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  such  a  purifying 
process  is  imperatively  demanded  by 
justice.  By  revealing  his  purpose  thus 
to  deliver  those  who  could  not  deliver 
themselves  from  the  power  of  sin,  and 
to  make  those  righteous  who  could  not 
attain  perfect  righteousness  by  their 
own  works,  God  gave  assurance  that 
he  is  just.  Truly,  he  is  "a  just  God 
and  a  Saviour."  Isa.  xlv.  21.  IT  And 
thejiistijier,  &c.  The  blessing  is  commu- 
nicated through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  is  appropriated  by  a  spirit  of  living 
faith  in  him  as  "  the  image  of  the 
invisible  God."  Col.  i.  15.  See  note  on 
Acts  xxvi.  18.  The  blessing  is  secui'ed 
to  all,  by  the  determinate  purpose  of 
God  ;  it  is  upon  all,  or  enjoyed  by  all, 
who  believe  ;  and  the  measure  of  en- 
joyment is  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  faith  or  the  fulness  of  knowledge. 
See  John  xvii.  3  ;  Horn.  iii.  22  ;  1  Tim. 
ii.  4  ;   iv.  10. 

27.  Where  is  boasting  then  ?  It  is  ex- 
cbidtd.  The  apostle  is  supposed  by 
many  to  refer  specially  to  the  Jews, 
who  were  much  addicted  to  boasting  of 
their  peculiar  privileges.  But  a  uni- 
versal principle  is  announced,  applica- 
ble to  all  men,  in  all  a^s.  Since  all 
had  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory 
of  God  ;  since  all  had  utterly  failed  to 
attain  perfection  by  their  own  works  ; 
since  justification,  or  the  making  of  men 
righteous,  was  exclusively  the  work  of 
divine  grace,  a  free  gilt  bestowed  on 
them,  witliout  merit  and  withcmt  i)rice; 
it  followed  that  "no  diiTerence "  ex- 
isted among  tlueni  which  would  admit 
of  boasting.  If  any  were  already  more 
pure  tlian  others,  it  was  the  fruit  of 
God's  mercy,  not  of  their  own  merit. 
Instead  of  boasting,  they  might  lather 
exclaim,  "  Not  by  works  of  righteous- 


ness which  we  have  done,  but  accord- 
ing to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by  the 
washing  of  regeneration,  and  renewing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Tit.  iii.  5.  What 
a  rebuke  to  spiritual  pride  !  Boasting 
is  excluded.  Would  that  all  professed 
Christians  could  realize  the  fact  an- 
nounced by  the  apostle,  and  that  their 
hearts  might  be  pervaded  by  its  spirit! 
Then  would  they  abstain  from  an  osten- 
tatious exhibition  of  their  gifts  and 
graces,  and  from  public  proclamations 
that  they  are  not  like  other  men.  Then 
would  they  rejoice,  in  hope  that  the 
grace  of  God  will  be  effectual  to  the 
salvation  of  all  sinners,  as  well  as  of 
themselves,  instead  of  claiming  a  mo- 
nopoly of  divine  grace,  and  regarding 
it  as  a  grievance  that  others  should  be 
made  equal  with  them.  IT  By  what 
law?  "  The  sense  is,  by  Avhat  arrange- 
ment, or  by  what  rule,  is  boasting  ex- 
cluded?"—  Stuart.  Particular  refer- 
ence, however,  appears  to  be  had  to 
the  two  laws  specified  in  this  verse. 
IT  Of  works  ?  Is  boasting  excluded  by 
the  law  of  works  ?  The  apostle  an- 
swers this  question  by  a  decided  nega- 
tive, and  with  good  reason.  If  perfec- 
tion were  attainable  by  perfect  obedience 
to  law,  whether  the  law  of  nature  or 
the  law  revealed  to  the  Jews  through 
Moses,  and  if  men  could  and  did  yield 
such  perfect  obedience,  they  would 
rightly  have  whereof  to  glory,  or  to 
boast,  ch.  iv.  2;  or,  failing  to  reach  per- 
fection, they  would  feel  authorized  to 
boast  of  the  vantage-ground  obtained 
over  others.  Just  so  far  as  men  have 
believed  their  works  could  purchase  the 
divine  favor,  or  entitle  them  to  pe- 
culiar privileges,  just  so  far  has  a  spirit 
of  pride  and  boasting  been  fostered. 
Its  results  are  seen  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Pharisees,  generally,  towards 
our  Lord.  Because  he  asst)ciated  with 
sinners  for  the  purpose  of  turning 
them  from  their  sins,  by  convincing 
them  that  God  is  good,  and  worthy 
to  be  trusted  and  obeyiid,  tiie  sanc- 
timonious Pliarisces  derided  him,  and 
adjudged  him  unworthy  of  their  so- 
ciety. The  spirit  of  boasting  is  graph- 
ically exiiibitvd  in  the  parable  spoken 
by  our  Lord  to  "  certain  which  trusted 
in  themselves  that  they  were  righteous, 
aud  despised  others."     Luke  xviii.  D— 
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works  ? 
faith. 


Nay  ;  but  by  the  law  of 


14.  Such  a  spirit  was  not  excluded  by 
the  law  of  works,  but  rather  encouraged. 
If  one  believed  himself  to  have  made 
greater  progress  than  others,  he  con- 
sidered himself  wortliy  of  higher  honor 
and  a  richer  reward.  Indeed,  he  would 
feel  aggrieved  and  angry  at  any  sug- 
gestion that  others  were  to  be  made 
equal  with  him.  See  Matt.  xx.  1 — 16, 
where,  under  the  form  of  a  parable, 
this  spirit  of  boasting  and  of  pride  is 
rebuked.  IT  Nay  ;  but  by  the  law  of 
faith.  The  law  of  works  does  not 
exclude  boasting  ;  but  the  law  of  faith 
excludes  it  effectually.  The  gospel, 
revealed  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  here  taught  by  the  apostle,  repre- 
sents air  men  as  sinners,  and  utterly 
incapable  of  attaining  perfection,  or 
of  making  God  indebted  to  them,  in 
any  manner  whatever,  by  their  works. 
It  represents  all  as  entirely  dependent 
on  the  grace  of  God  for  the  bestowment, 
as  a  free  gift,  of  that  perfection  which 
they  could  neither  attain  nor  purchase 
by  their  own  works.  In  short,  it  repre- 
sents them  as  the  mere  recipients  of 
divine  mercy  ;  so  that,  whether  they 
have  received  partial  deliverance  from 
sin,  such  as  may  be  experienced  by 
believers  in  this  life,  or  full  and  entire 
deliverance,  such  as  is  promised  to  all 
in  the  resurrection,  they  will  not  be 
disposed  to  boast,  as  if  they  had  merited 
the  blessing  by  their  works  ;  but  will 
rather  acknowledge  their  indebtedness 
to  the  mercy  of  God.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  spirit  the  apostle  ex- 
claimed, "  By  the  grace  of  God,  I  am 
what  I  am  ;  and  his  grace  which  was 
bestowed  upon  me  was  not  in  vain  ;  but 
I  labored  more  abundantly  than  they 
all :  yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God 
which  was  with  me."  1  Cor.  xv.  10. 
The  Psalmist,  by  the  same  spirit,  ex- 
claimed, "  Not  unto  us,  0  Lord,  not 
unto  us,  but  unto  thy  name  give  glory, 
for  thy  mercy,  and  for  thy  truth's  sake." 
Ps.  cxv.  1.  Whoso  trusteth  in  God  as 
the  giver  of  every  good  gift  and  every 
perfect  gift,  will  receive  with  gratitude 
every  favor,  whether  temporal  or  spirit- 
ual ;  and  he  will  rejoice  in  the  belief, 
that  those  who  are  destitute  will  in  due 
time  be  made  partakers  of  the  same 
grace,    instead    of    boasting    his   own 


28  Therefore  we  conclude,  that 
a  man  is  justified  by  faith  without 


present  superiority,   as    if  he    had   at- 
tained it  by  his  own  merit. 

28.  Therefore.  As  the  result  of  the 
whole  argument  ;  to  wit,  that  all  men 
have  sinned,  and  proved  themselves 
incapable  of  attaining  deliverance  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  by  their  own  exer- 
tions ;  that  their  only  reasonable  hope 
of  such  deliverance  is  in  the  free  grace 
of  God  ;  and  that  ho  has  revealed  his 
purpose  to  extend  that  deliverance  to 
all,  and  to  save  them  by  "grace,  through 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The 
conclusion  from  these  premises  follows. 
IT  Without  the  deeds  of  the  law.  Man's 
previous  attempts  at  obedience,  with 
whatever  degree  of  success,  are  not  the 
procuring  cause  of  the  blessing  which 
is  promised.  God  justifies,  or  makes 
righteous,  without  regard  to  the  works 
of  the  law  previously  performed  ;  — 
except,  indeed,  that  the  fact  of  making 
men  righteous  necessarily  implies  that 
they  were  previously  sinful.  Our  Lord 
came  to  call,  not  the  righteous,  but 
sinners,  to  repentance.  Matt.  ix.  13. 
If  a  man  could  be  found  on  earth  per- 
fectly free  from  sin,  during  his  whole 
life,  I  apprehend  he  would  not  be  a 
proper  subject  of  salvation,  and  that  he 
could  not  be  made  righteous  by  divine 
grace  ;  for  the  plain  reason,  that  he  is 
already  in  the  state  to  which  grace 
proposes  to  bring  sinners.  With  this 
exception,  it  may  be  repeated,  God 
justifies  or  makes  righteous,  without 
regard  to  the  works  of  the  law,  previ- 
ously performed.  Eut  we  are  not  hence 
to  conclude  that  obedience  to  the  divine 
law  is  not  required  under  the  dispensa- 
tion of  grace.  On  the  contrary,  the 
demand  for  obedience  is  more  imperative 
than  before.  See  note  on  ver.  31. 
"The  apostle,  of  course,  does  not  mean 
that  Christianity  does  not  produce  good 
works,  or  that  they  who  are  justified 
will  not  obey  the  law,  and  be  holy  ; 
but  that  no  righteousness  of  their  own 
will  be  the  ground  of  their  justification. 
They  are  sinners  ;  and  as  such  can  have 
no  claim  to  be  treated  as  righteous. 
It  may  be  remarked  here,  however, 
that  this  doctrine  by  no  means  interferes 
with  the  doctrine  that  good  works  are 
to  be  performed  by  Ciiristians.  Paul 
urges  this  as  much  as  any  other  writer 
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the  deeds  of  the  law. 

29  Is  he  the  God  of  the  Jews 

in  the  New  Testament.  His  doctrine 
is,  that  they  are  not  to  be  relied  on  as 
a  (/round  of  justiflcation  ;  but  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  teach  that  they  are  not 
to  be  performed  by  Christians  is  appa- 
rent from  the  connection,  and  from  the 
following  places  in  his  epistles  :  Rom. 
ii.  7  ;  2  Cor.  ix.  8  ;  Eph.  ii.  10  ;  1 
Tim.  ii.  10  ;  v.  10,  25  ;  vi.  18  ;  2  Tim. 
iii.  7  ;  Tit.  ii.  7,  U  ;  Heb.  x.  24.  That 
we  are  not  justified  by  our  works  is  a 
doctrine  which  he  has  urged  and  re- 
peated with  great  power  and  frequency. 
See  Rom.  iv.  2,  6  ;  ix.  11,  22  ;  xi.  6  ; 
Gal.  ii.  16  ;  iii.  2,  5,  10  ;  Eph.  ii.  9  ; 
2  Tim.  i.  9."  —  Barnes.  "  All  ground 
of  glorying,  whether  of  the  Jews  in  the 
punctilious  observance  of  their  law,  or 
of  the  Gentiles  in  their  philosophy  and 
light  of  nature,  is,  therefore,  excluded. 
The  lower  system  of  law  in  both  cases 
is  superseded  by  the  higher  system  of 
faith.  The  divine  method  of  making 
good  men.  and  accepting  and  accounting 
them  as  such,  is  henceforth  a  system  of 
faith,  a  spiritual  principle  working  by 
love,  working  on  the  whole  nature  of 
man,  and  transforming  him  into  the 
image  of  Christ.  The  wise  man  said, 
*  To  depart  from  wickedness  is  a  thing 
pleasing  to  the  Lord  ;  and  to  forsake 
unrighteousness  is  a  propitiation.' 
Eccles.  XXXV.  3.  Jesus  is  the  propiti- 
atory, as  he  is  called  in  ver.  25,  or  the 
jjropitiation,  as  he  is  also  termed,  1 
John  ii.  2  ;  not  because  he  is  either, 
literally,  and  it  is  evident  that  he  could 
nut  be  both  at  the  same  time,  except  in 
a  figure  ;  but  because  the  moral  and 
divine  influence  he  wields  over  the 
human  heart  is  such  that  he  disposes, 
draws  men  to  accomplish  that  good 
work  of  faith,  obedienc6,  and  the  for- 
saking of  all  unrighteousness,  which  is 
a  true  propitiation."  —  Lwennore.  If 
by  this  be  intended  that  the  influence 
of  Christ  and  his  gospel  on  the  human 
heart  is  of  a  cleansing,  purifying  char- 
acter, ultimately  resulting  in  that  state 
of  freedom  from  sin  which  is  styled 
ealvation,  then  I  fully  concur.  Rut,  if 
the  concluding  clause  is  designed  to 
intimate  that  the  work  of  faith,  obedi- 
ence, and  the  forsaking  of  all  unright- 
eousness, is  in  any  sense  whatever  to 
be  regarded  as  the  procuring  cause  of 


only?  is  he  not  also  of  the  Gen« 
tiles?    Yes,  of  the  Gentiles  also  : 

salvation,  or  as  a  work  on  the  part  of 
man  entitling  him  to  the  blessing  an- 
nounced in  the  gospel  as  a  free  gift  of 
divine  grace,  I  do  not  so  understand 
the  teachings  of  the  gospel.  Roasting 
would  not  thus  be  utterly  excluded  ; 
but  men  might  continue  to  boast  of 
their  spiritual  attainments,  as  did  the 
Jews  of  their  legal  observances,  and 
look  down  on  their  less  favored  brethren 
with  more  of  contempt  than  of  Chris- 
tian atfection  ;  or,  more  of  pity  than 
of  joy  in  hope  of  their  final  deliverance 
from  the  bondage  of  sin. 

29.  Is  he  the  God  of  the  Jews  only  ? 
In  this  verse  is  asserted  the  great  fact 
which  underlies  all  our  hopes  for  the 
salvation  of  the  human  race  ;  the  fact, 
namely,  that  our  heavenly  Father  is 
the  equal  God  of  all  nations  and  all 
men.  He  is  not  a  local  God,  such  as 
the  heathen  were  accustomed  to  worship. 
He  is  not  the  God  of  a  single  chosen 
nation,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  as 
the  Jews  fondly  imagined.  Rut  he  is 
God  both  of  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  all  nations  of 
men  ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  he  is 
the  God  of  every  individual  of  all 
nations.  All  are  his  ;  for  he  created 
them.  All  are  subject  to  his  govern- 
ment ;  for  he  is  the  supreme  governor 
of  the  universe.  All  are  under  obliga- 
tions of  gratitude  to  him  ;  for  he  is  the 
giver  of  every  good  gift  and  every 
perfect  gift.  All  may  securely  trust  in 
him  ;  for  he  is  the  father  of  the  spirits 
of  all  flesh.  All  may  look  to  him  with 
a  joyful  hope  of  deliverance  from  the 
bondage  of  sin,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
eternal  life  ;  for  he  hath  given  assur- 
ance that  his  grace  superabounds  over 
sin,  and  that,  although  all  have  sinned, 
they  shall  be  justified  freely  by  his 
grace,  which  shall  reign  through  right- 
eousness unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  This  great  fact  the 
apostle  desired  to  impress  on  his  Jewish 
brethren  at  Rome,  in  order  to  remove 
their  prejudice,  common  to  their  wiiolo 
nation,  against  a  system  which  admitted 
the  Gentiles  to  its  privileges,  without 
re(iuiring  them  first  to  pass  through 
tiio  gate  of  Moses.  He  desired  them  to 
understand  distinctly  that  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons  or  of  nations  ;  that 
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30  Seeing  it  in  one  God  which  shall 
iustifj  the  firciiiucii^iun    by  faith, 


although  he  had  formerly  selected  the 
Jews,  as  a  peculiar  people,  for  the  ac- 
complishiuent  of  a  particular  design, 
yet  in  the  great  result  of  his  moral 
government,  in  breaking  the  yoke  of 
sin,  overcoming  all  opposition  to  truth 
and  justice,  and  establishing  permanent 
and  universal  righteousness,  he  made 
no  distincti(m  between  nations.  He 
was  God  of  all.  He  was  Father  of  all. 
His  grace  was  sufficient  for  all.  He 
therefore  declared  himself  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  all.  1  Tim.  iv.  10.  In  the 
language  heretofore  quoted,  "  As  God 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  all  human 
creatures  being  ecjually  his  otfspring, 
and  there  being  no  reason  why  one 
should  be  preferred  before  another, 
therefore  his  endless  mercy  has  em- 
braced all."  —  Clarke. 

3U.  Seciufj  it  is  one.  God,  <&c.  There 
is  but  one  God,  and  he  is  equally  the 
God  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  This  God 
hath  announced  his  purpose  to  justify 
men,  or  make  them  righteous,  by  his 
grace.  As  he  is  God  of  all,  he  makes 
no  distinction  between  ditFerent  races. 
His  plan  comprehends  all,  and  is  equally 
fitted  to  all.  "  As  all  had  alike  sinned, 
Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  and  as  the  plan  of 
salvation  by  faith  was  adapted  to  sin- 
ners, without  any  special  reference  to 
Jews  ;  so  God  could  show  favors  to  all, 
and  all  might  be  admitted  on  the  same 
terms  to  tlie  benefits  of  tlie  plan  of  salva- 
tion."—  Barnes.  IT  The  circumcision. 
Those  who  are  circumcised,  or  the  Jews. 
IT  The  uncircumcisiun.  Those  who  are 
not  ciVcumcised,  or  the  Gentiles.  By 
the  observance  or  rtonobservance  of  the 
rite  of  circumcision,  the  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles were  distinguished  ;  and  some- 
times the  apostle  refers  to  the  two  races 
by  this  distinguishing  mark  as  a  de- 
scriptive name.  See  ch.  iv.  9  ;  Gal.  ii. 
7,  H  ;  Eph.  ii.  11  ;  Tit.  i.  10.  IT  By 
faith  —  throujh  faith.  These  terms  are 
of  similar  import.  Both  denote  the 
ordinary  process  through  which  the 
gracious  gift  of  God  is  communicated 
to  men.  Salvation  fnjm  sin,  or  purifi- 
cation from  ini(piity,  is  wrought  in  the 
human  heart,  tlintugh  the  infiuence  of 
a  living  faith  in  God,  or  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  him,  and  of  his  Son  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.     >^ee  John  xvii.  3, 


and  uncircumcision  through  faith. 
31    Do  we  then  make  void  the 


and  notes  on  Acts  siii.  39  ;  xv.  9. 
"The  sum  of  these  verses  (29  and  30) 
is  simply  that  God  is  the  God  of  the 
whole  family  of  mankind,  and  not  of 
one  branch  of  it  only  ;  and  that  ho  is 
just  as  ready  to  accept  to  the  system, 
whose  privileges  are  secured  by  faith, 
the  Gentile  as  the  Jew,  or,  to  use  the 
abstract  terms,  the  uncircumcision  as 
the  circumcision.  By  faith  and  through 
faith  mean  the  same." — Livermore. 
"  There  is  no  difference  in  the  meaning 
of  these  expressions."  —  Barnes. 

31.  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law, 
through  faith?  Do  we  destroy  or  under- 
mine the  moral  obligation  of  the  divine 
law,  by  teaching  that  salvation  is  not 
of  works,  but  that  it  is  the  gilt  of  God's 
grace,  through  faith  in  his  Soji  ?  Many, 
under  the  influence  of  "  a  zeal  of  God, 
but  not  according  to  knowledge,"  ch. 
X.  2,  have  urged  a  similar  objection 
against  the  doctrine  of  grace.  To  teach 
that  God  will  save  men  by  his  grace 
alone,  it  has  been  alleged,  is  to  open 
the  floodgates  of  iniquity.  If  God 
will  overlook  our  past  transgressions, 
and  save  us  notwithstanding  we  have 
been  disobedient,  if  our  good  works  in 
the  flesh  contribute  nothing  toward  the 
certainty  of  our  final  salvation,  then,  it 
has  been  said,  religion  is  useless,  and 
piety  a  burden  ;  we  may  better  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sin,  and  take  our  fill 
of  iniquity.  If  men  really  entertain 
such  opinions  and  desires,  and  yet  sup- 
pose themselves  to  possess  a  Christian 
spirit,  they  deceive  themselves.  If  they 
truly  delight  in  the  service  of  God,  and 
say  such  things  in  the  heat  of  argu- 
ment, they  certainly  sj)eak  unadvisedly 
with  their  lips.  Knowing  the  character 
of  the  Jews,  the  apostle  anticipated 
this  objection  on  their  part,  and  hia 
answer  is  equally  conclusive  against 
similar  objections  in  later  periods  of 
time.  IT  God  forbid.  IJy  no  means. 
See  note  on  ver.  4.  IT  Yea,  we  estab- 
lish the  law.  ^\  e  admit  its  binding  force 
on  all.  The  doctrine  which  we  teach 
confirms  the  authority  of  the  law,  and 
discloses  indeed  the  only  certain  pros- 
pect of  universal  obedience  to  it.  Such 
ap[)ears  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  ajjos- 
tle's  language.  Tlie  manner  in  wliich 
the  gospel  confirms  the  authority  of  th« 
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law  through  faith?     God  forbid 


law  is  unfolded  in  the  succeeding  chap- 
ters. It  may  not  be  impertinent  to 
suggest  in  this  ph\ce  two  considerations 
illustrative  of  the  great  fact  here  an- 
nounced. By  common  consent,  it  is 
agreed  that  the  apostle  does  not  refer 
to  the  ritual  or  ceremonial  law  given 
by  Moses.  This  was  not  established  or 
perpetuated  by  the  gospel  ;  ou  the  con- 
trary, it  was  abrogated,  or  superseded. 
The  reference  is  doubtless  to  that  eter- 
nal rule  of  right  which  God  has  estab- 
lished for  the  government  of  mankind, 
which  he  impressed  on  the  hearts  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  which  was  embraced 
in  the  law  revealed  to  the  Jews.  Our 
Lord  has  defined  this  law  in  brief 
but  very  comprehensive  terms.  ^Vhen 
one  inquired,  "Which  is  the  great 
commandment  in  the  law?  Jesus  said 
unto  him,  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind. 
This  is  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment. And  the  second  is  like  unto 
it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.  On  these  two  commandments 
hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets. - 
Matt.  xxii.  3G— 40.  Such  is  the  sum  of 
human  duty,  and  such  the  sum  of  the 
divine  law  in  regard  to  men.  Whoso 
loveth  God  with  the  whole  heart  will 
reverence  and  worship  him.  Whoso 
loveth  his  neighbor  as  himself  will 
perform  all  the  offices  of  justice,  mercy, 
and  affection,  which  are  due  from  man 
to  man.  See  notes  on  the  passage 
quoted.  IIow,  then,  does  the  gospel, 
and  its  distinguishing  characteristic, 
the  salvation  of  all  men  by  the  free 
grace  of  God,  establish  or  confirm  this 
law?  In  the  first  place,  it  represents 
God  as  the  Father  of  all  men  ;  and  all 
men  as  brethren,  being  *lie  children  of 
one  Father.  If  a  maft  lay  hold  on 
these ,  two  great  facts  by  a  spirit  of 
living  faith  ;  if  he  undoubtingly  believe 
in  the  universal  paternity  of  God,  and 
the  universal  brotherhood  of  men  ;  if 
this  faith  be  in  him  a  living  active 
principle,  need  there  be  any  fear  that 
he  will  be  disobedient  to  the  great  law 
of  love  on  account  of  that  faith  ?  Will 
his  faith  that  God  is  his  father  induce 
him  to  disre;^anl,  dishonor,  and  hate 
Him?  Will  his  laitii  that  all  luen  are 
his  brethren   iuduco  him  to  huto  and 


yea,  we  establish  the  law. 

. _ — ^ 

injure  them?  Or,  take  the  special 
form  of  the  objection,  as  stated  by  the 
apostle.  If  a  man  believe  in  his  heart 
that  he  is  utterly  unable  of  his  own 
strength  to  break  the  yoke  of  sin,  and 
to  escape  from  its  bondage  ;  that  such 
also  is  the  condition  of  all  men  ;  that 
God,  in  infinite  mercy,  by  the  exercise 
of  his  grace,  will  purify  the  hearts  of 
all  men  from  sin,  and  make  them  right- 
eous ;  is  there  anything  in  all  this  of 
a  demoralizing  tendency  ?  The  beloved 
apostle  anticipated  no  danger  from  thia 
source.  He  had  no  fear  that  a  belief 
in  the  divine  goodness  would  cause 
men  to  hate  God  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
declared,  "  We  love  him  because  he 
first  loved  us."  1  John  iv.  19.  He 
had  no  fear  that  a  belief  in  God's  im- 
partial kindness  to  men  would  induce 
them  to  hate  each  other.  "  Beloved, 
if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to 
love  one  another."  lb.  ver.  11.  Just 
so  far,  therefore,  as  the  true  spirit  of 
the  gospel  is  embraced  by  faith,  the 
principles  of  the  moral  law  become 
mo-^  effectual  in  their  operation  upon 
xLe  heart,  and  its  precepts  are  more 
fully  obeyed.  It  is  not  destroyed,  but 
confirmed  and  established.  Secondly, 
The  law  is  the  eternal  rule  of  right, 
established  by  the  supreme  lawgiver. 
All  sin  consists  in  disobedience  to  that 
law.  God  has  revealed  "  his  righteous- 
ness ;  "  that  is,  a  righteousness  secured 
by  the  power  of  his  grace.  The  suppo- 
sition that  the  law  is  made  void  or  of 
none  effect  by  saving  men  from  sin,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  by  making 
them  righteous,  is  simply  absurd.  In- 
stead of  thus  making  the  law  v6id,  it 
is  the  only  process  by*  which  perfect  and 
universal  obedience  can  be  secured. 
Men  can  never  attain  perfection  by 
their  own  exertions,  as  the  apostle  has 
abundantly  asserted.  While  they  re- 
main imperfect,  they  remain  to  the 
same  e.\tent  disobedient.  When  the 
work  of  God  shall  have  been  fully  ac- 
complished, his  children  turned  away 
from  their  iniquities  by  his  grace, 
saved  from  sin,  and  made  equal  unto 
the  angels,  the  children  of  God  being 
children  of  the  resurrection,  will  diso. 
bc'dience  remain  ?  If  the  -race  of  God 
be  effectual  to  the  salvation  of  some, 
and  others  remain  sinful  without  end, 
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ihen,  indeed,  the  law  becomes  void  in 
regard  to  them  who  never  yiekl  obe- 
(?ience.  But  the  salvation  of  all  men 
from  sin  secures  entire  and  universal 
obedience.  Well,  then,  might  the  apos- 
tle say,  that  the  gospel,  as  taught  by 
him,  recognized  the  authority  of  tlie 
divine  law,  and  gave  assurance  that  it 
should  be  obeyed  by  every  sulijcct  of 
the  divine  government  ;  that,  so  far  as 
men  came  under  the  inlluence  of  divine 
grace  in  this  Ufe,  they  would  be  quick- 
ened to  more  perfect  obedience  ;  and 
that  obedience  should  become  abso- 
lutely perfect  when  the  work  of  grace 
•vvas  fully  accomplished. 

Additioxal  Note.  — The  words  ren- 
dered justify,  justified,  and  justification, 
which  occur  freciuently  in  tliis  epistle, 
have  been  interpreted  by  commentators 
in  a  technical  sense  altogether  ditferent 
from  their  ordinary  and  proper  signifi- 
cation. They  have  been  represented 
as  denoting  that,  for  certain  reasons, 
God  treats  men  as  just  or  righteous, 
when,  in  fact,  such  is  not  their  real 
character.  By  justification  has  been 
understood  not  the  making  of  men  just 
or  righteous,  but  the  treating  of  them 
as  just  when  they  are  not  morally  pure. 
Such  is  not  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  terms  ;  and  such,  I  apprehend,  is 
not  the  sense  in  which  Paul  and  the 
other  New  Testament  writers  use  them. 
"  The  difficulty  which  the  gospel  meets 
is  not  how  (jrod  should  treat  men,  and 
how  remit  their  otfences,  but  how  men 
should  bernme  what  they  ought  to  be  — 
just,  righteous,  iu  heart  and  life.  The 
word  justification,  some  may  be  sur- 
prised to  learn,  occurs  but  three  times 
in  the  whole  Bible  ;  and  those  are  in 
this  Epistle,  ch.  iv.  2.)  ;  v.  IG,  18  ;  and 
in  every  instance  the  better  rendering 
is  righteousness."  —  Livcrmore,  note  on 
ch.  i.  17.  The  word  Jiauiuo  (dikaioo), 
justify,  in  its  various  forms,  occurs 
nearly  forty  times  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  Rev.  xxii.  11,  "lie  that  is 
righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  still,"  a 
continuance  in  the  present  condition  is 
indicated  ;  but  no  intiuiation  is  given 
that  he  should  be  regarded  or  treated 
otherwise  tlian  according  to  his  actual 
character.  In  Luke  x.  'i'J,  and  xvi.  15, 
a  desire  is  denoted  to  establish  one's 
own  innocence,  to  prove  one's  self  free 


from  blame,  and  to  be  treated  as  just  on 
the  ground  of  actual  desert.  The  word 
indicates  the  manifestation  or  acknowl- 
edgment of  one's  justice  or  righteous- 
ness, in  Matt.  xi.  19  ;  xii.  37  ;  Luko 
vii.  2'),  35  ;  xviii.  U  ;  Horn.  iii.  4  ;  1 
Tim.  iii.  10.  In  these  places  the  justice 
or  righteousness  is  represented  as  actual, 
and  no  hint  is  given  that  it  is  putative, 
in  any  sense  whatever.  The  only  other 
places  where  this  word  occurs  in  the 
New  Testament  are  Acts  xiii.  39  ;  Rom. 
ii.  13  ;  iii.  20,  24,  20,  28,  30  ;  iv.  2,  5  ; 
V.  1,  y  ;  vi.  7  ;  viii.  30,  33  ;  1  Cor.  iv. 
4  ;  vi.  11  ;  Gal.  ii.  10,  17  ;  iii.  8,  11, 
24  ;  V.  4  ;  Tit.  iii.  7  ;  Jas.  ii.  21,  24, 
25.  In  all  these  cases,  a  change  of 
moral  character  is  indicated.  To  just' 
ify  means,  as  here  used,  to  make  just, 
to  make  pure,  or  righteous.  The  idea 
of  actual  purity,  justness,  or  righteous- 
ness, is  distinctly  implied.  The  word 
does  not  here  denote  the  regarding  or 
treating  of  unrighteous  men  as  right- 
eous, unjust  men  as  just,  but  rather  the 
turning  of  men  away  from  their  ungod- 
liness, and  making  them  righteous. 
Even  Baryus,  although  he  supposes  Paul 
to  have  used  them  in  a  ditferent  sense, 
acknowledges  that  this  is  the  primary 
and  proper  meaning,  not  only  of  the 
original,  but  of  the  English  words  jiii^N 
ify,  and  the  others.  ''The  word  to 
justify  means,  properly,  to  be  just,  to 
be  innocent,  to  be  righteous."  "  The 
primary  meaning  of  the  word  is,  there- 
fore, to  be  innocent,  pure,  &c.  ;  and 
hence  the  name  means  righteousness  in 
general."  —  Note  on  ch.  i.  17.  If  in- 
terpreters had  been  content  with  the 
primary  and  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
much  confusion  and  perplexity  might 
have  been  avoided.  There  is  the  more 
reason  for  adhering  to  the  natural  sense 
of  the  word,  because  it  thus  denotes  the 
precise  work  which  the  Father  sent  the 
Son  to  accomplish  ;  namely,  to  turn  men 
away  from  their  iniquities,  to  save  them 
from  sin,  to  make  them  pure,  and  just, 
and  righteous.  Throughout  the  Epistle, 
therefore,  I  have  interpreted  the  word 
in  this  sense  ;  believing  that  those  whom 
God  justifies  are  thus  made  or  thus  be- 
come just,  or  righteous,  to  a  jtroportion- 
ate  extent  ;  and  that  justification  im- 
plies an  actual  corresponding  degree  of 
Irecdom  from  unriihteousuesa. 
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>V  HAT  shall  we  then  say  that 


CHAPTER  IV. 

This  epistle,  though  addressed  gener- 
ally "  to  all  that  be  at  Rome,  beloved 
of  God,  called  to  be  saints,"  ch.  i.  7, 
is  manifestly  designed  specially  to  re- 
move the  scruples  remaining  in  the 
minds  of  Jewish  disciples.  They  found 
it  exceedingly  dilficult  to  surrender 
their  former  opinions,  that  the  Jews 
were  a  chosen  people,  peculiarly  dear 
in  the  sight  of  heaven,  and  that  the 
blessings  of  the  gosi)el  could  not  be 
shared  b}'  the  Gentiles  unless  they 
should  first  be  proselyted,  and  become 
obedient  to  the  ceremonial  law,  espe- 
cially to  the  law  of  circumcision.  The 
apostle  has  hitherto  discussed  the  sub- 
ject on  general  grounds,  showing  that 
all  mankind  are  alike  in  bondage  to 
sin,  and  alike  incapable  of  accomplish- 
ing their  own  deliverance  ;  that  deliv- 
erance is  accomplished  solely  by  the 
grace  of  God,  operating  through  faith 
in  the  hearts  of  men  ;  that  he  is  alike 
the  God  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  and, 
consequently,  that  he  will  be  equally 
gracious  to  all  his  children.  In  this 
chapter,  he  selects  a  single  instance, 
onft  which,  to  the  Jewish  mind,  must 
have  been  more  conclusive  than  any 
other,  and  shows  that  Abraliam,  the 
"father  of  the  faithful,"  was  not  only 
not  justified  by  works,  but  that  he  re- 
ceived the  blessing,  through  faith,  while 
he  was  yet  in  precisely  the  same  condi- 
tion as  the  believing  Gentiles.  He  did 
not  receive  the  promise  because  he  had 
been  circumcised,  and  had  obeyed  the 
Mosaic  ritual  ;  for  that  ritual  liad  not 
then  been  ordained,  ng^-  had  Abraham 
been  circumcised.  Oircumcision  was 
a<lded  as  a  seal  of  the  covenant  which 
God  made  with  him. 

1.  Wh^it  .shrill  we  thru  say?  The 
apostle  anticii)atcs  an  objection  which 
would  naturally  present  itself  to  the 
Jewish  mind.  If  salvation  be  wholly 
of  grace,  througii  faith,  how  did  Abra- 
ham derive  advantage  from  circumcis- 
ion, or  from  tlio  other  g(»od  works,  for 
which  his  memory  was  nsvereiiced  by 
the  whole  nation  ?  IT  That  Abrnhain 
vur  father.  See  note  on  Matt.  iii.  !). 
The  Jowti  were  proud  of  their  descent, 


Abraham  our  father,  as  pertaining 
to  the  flesh ,  hath  found  ? 

2   For  if  Abraham  were  justi- 


and  were  accustomed  to  boast  of  Abra- 
ham as  their  father  ;  as  if  they  necesi 
sarily  inherited  his  faith  and  his  vir- 
tues. See  note  on  John  viii.  39.  IT  As 
pertaining  to  the,  flesh.  Or,  in  regard  to 
the  flesh.  The  phrase  is  sometimes 
ti'anslated  according  to  the  flesh.  Ch. 
i.  3  ;  2  Cor.  i.  17.  Much  difference  of 
opinion  has  been  expressed  concerning 
its  meaning  here.  Some  have  supposed 
it  to  denote  the  manner  in  which  Abra- 
ham was  father  of  the  Jews,  namely, 
by  natural  generation.  Others,  with 
apparently  better  reason,  suppose  it  to 
refer  to  circumcision.  After  a  full 
examination  of  the  different  interpreta- 
tions, and  the  reasons  upon  Avhich  they 
are  founded,  Stuart  comes  to  this  con- 
clusion, which  is  probably  correct  :  "I 
must  prefer  the  predominant  sense  of  it 
in  the  epistles  of  Paul,  namely,  in  re- 
spect to  circumcision  ;  comp.  ch.  iii.  1, 
where  the  very  same  question  is  put  in 
a  more  literal  way.  The  meaning  of 
the  question  would  then  be,  What  good 
or  advantage  has  Abraham  our  father 
obtained  in  respect  to  the  distinguishing 
rite  which  separated  him  from  all  the 
world,  and  consecrated  him  to  God  ? 
Of  what  use  was  it  ?  The  apostle,  in 
answer  to  the  like  question  in  ch.  iii. 
1,  shows  that  the  Jewish  nation  were 
all  under  sin,  and  under  condemnation, 
and    that   they    can    therefore    lay  no 

j  claim  to  justification  on  the  ground  of 
external  privileges.  The  objector,  how- 
ever, is  not  satisfied  with  this  general 
answer,  but  now  suggests  the  case  of 
Abraham  as  a  more  urgent  one,  and 
wishes  to  know  whether  we  can  justly 
hold  that  no  preeminence  was  given  to 
him  on  account  of  the  covenant  and  the 
rite  of  circumcision.  The  apostle,  in 
his  answer,  does  not  deny,  or  rather  he 
tacitly  admits,  that  Abraham  enjoyed 
some  advantage  on  account  of  his  ex- 
ternal privileges.  He  admits  the  same 
thing  expressly  of  the  whole  .Jewish 
nation,  ch.  iii.  2.  But,  as  to  the  great 
subject  ill  ((uostion,  namely,  gratuitous 
justification,  Paul  avers  at  once  tiuit 
Abraliam  was  not  justified  at  all  on  the 
ground  of  liis  external  advantages,  or 
of  any  merit  ;   for  then  he  would  have 

I  had  matter  of  boiisting.      But  this  h« 
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fied  by  works,  he  hath  whereof  to 
glory,  but  not  before  God. 


has  not  before  God,  whatever  may  be 
the  praise  which  his  privileges  or  his 
conduct  in  general  may  deserve  from 
men."  IT  Hath  Jmuul.  Rather,  hath 
obtained.  AVliat  advantage  has  Abra- 
ham obtained  from  circumcision,  if  it 
availed  nothing  toward  his  justification 
before  God  ?  If  justification  be  wholly 
of  grace,  how  did  circumcision  benefit 
Abraham  ? 

2.  Fur  if  Abraham,  were  justified  by 
works.  This  is  understood  by  some  as  a 
continuation  of  the  objection  supposed 
to  be  urged  in  verse  1.  "  The  Jew  pro- 
ceeds :  L  conclude,  therefore,  that  Abra- 
ham was  justified  by  works,  or  by  his 
obedience  to  this  law  of  circumcision  ; 
and,  consequently,  he  has  cause  for 
ghirying,  to  exult  in  something  which 
he  has  done  to  entitle  him  to  these 
blessings.  Now,  it  is  evident  that  he 
has  this  glorying,  and  consequently 
that  he  was  justified  by  works."  — 
Clarke.  The  more  common  opinion, 
which  I  prefer,  is,  that  this  language  is 
a  part  of  the  apostle's  answer  to  the 
objection.  The  objection  was  founded 
on  the  supposition  that  Abraham  was 
justified  by  works.  The  apostle  pointed 
out  the  absurdity  of  that  supposition, 
by  showing  that  if  Abraham  were  just- 
ified by  works,  he  might  glory  or  boast 
of  his  achievement.  But  this  no  man 
could  do  before  God.  However  much 
one  fliay  excel  another  in  human  judg- 
ment, and  be  extolled  for  his  piety  or 
virtue,  and  however  much  he  may  value 
the  position  he  has  thus  obtained 
among  men,  before  God  all  are  help- 
lessly guilty.  None  hath  first  given 
unto  God,  tliat  he  should  claim  a  recom- 
pense. Chap.  xi.  35.  IT  To  (jlory. 
Rather,  to  boast.  See  chap.  iii.  27, 
where  the  same  word  occurs  in  a  slightly 
diilerent  form.  The  sense  would  be 
more  clearly  expressed  by  uniformity 
of  translation.  IT  But  not  before  God. 
No  man  can  boast  of  his  merits  before 
God.  His  best  services,  his  most  ardent 
gratitude,  his  most  careful  endeavors  to 
cultivate  and  cherish  a  pure  spirit  of 
devotion,  his  most  perfect  conformity 
to  the  rule  of  right,  all  are  but  an 
inadequate  discharge  of  his  own  obliga- 
tions. Tiiey  are  no  more  than  his 
duty  ;     though     profitable,     in    many 


3   For  what  saith  the  scripture  r 
Abraham  believed  God,  and  it  was 


respects,  to  himself,  they  are  wholly  un- 
profitable to  God,  and  furnish  no  ground 
of  claim  against  him.  See  Luke  xvii. 
10.  Abraham,  in  this  regard,  was  like 
other  men.  lie  performed  no  act  of 
which  he  might  lawfully  boast  before 
God.  And  in  proof  of  this  fact  the 
apostle  makes  an  effectual  appeal  to  the 
Jewish  Scriptures,  whose  authority  was 
acknowledged  by  the  .Jews.  Calvin,  as 
quoted  by  Barnrs,  puts  the  argument 
thus  :  "  If  Abraham  was  justified  by 
woi'ks,  he  might  boast  of  his  own  merits. 
But  he  has  no  ground  of  boasting  be- 
fore God.  Therefore  he  was  not  justi- 
fied by  works."  On  the  same  subject, 
Livermore  has  the  following  sensible 
remarks  :  "  Of  course,  nothing  that 
any  mortal  could  do  would  merit  from 
God  any,  even  the  least,  of  his  favors, 
either  temporal  or  spiritual.  All  is  of 
pure  love  and  grace,  in  this  life  and  in 
the  life  to  come.  When  we  speak  of 
being  saved  by  our  own  merits,  if  any 
do,  we  use  words  of  foolishness.  We 
are  saved,  if  saved  at  all,  by  the  free, 
unpurchased  mercy  of  God.*' 

3.  For  what  saith  the  scripture  ?  The 
appeal  is  to  the  Old  Testament  ;  and 
with  the  Jews  this  appeal  was  final. 
Whatever  their  faults  of  opinion  or 
practice,  they  uniformly  admitted  the 
authority  of  their  sacred  writings. 
When  our  Lord  was  opposed  by  them  in 
regard  to  the  resurrection,  he  appealed 
to  the  Scriptures,  and  they  were  "  put 
to  silence."  Matt.  xxii.  23 — 34.  In 
like  manner,  the  apostle,  instead  of 
using  his  authority  to  speak  by  imme- 
diate inspiration,  or  entering  further 
into  an  argument  to  demonstrate  the 
absurdity  of  the  supposition  that  Abra- 
ham was  justified  by  works,  appealed 
to  the  Scriptures  as  an  end  of  all 
controversy.  IT  Abraham  believed  God. 
See  Gen.  xv.  6.  The  particular  prom- 
ise of  God  in  which  Abraham  believed 
is  mentioned  in  verses  18 — 21.  The 
blessing  which  God  promised  to  bestow 
was  altogether  out  of  the  common  order 
of  events.  Yet,  improbable  as  it  might 
appear,  and,  indeed,  humanly  speaking, 
impossible,  Abraham  was  "  fully  per- 
suaded that  what  he  had  promised  he 
was  able  also  to  perform,"  verse  21  ; 
and,   therefore,   embraced  the  promise 
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counted  unto  him  for   riorhteous-   ness. 


■with  undoubting  faith.  IT  It  was 
counted  unto  him.  The  Greek  word  used 
here  is  variously  translated.  A  few 
specimens  follow.  Numbered,  Mark  xv. 
28  ;  reckoned,  Luke  xxii.  37,  and  ver. 
9  infra  ;  imputed,  verses  22,  23  ;  ac- 
counted, Gal.  iii.  6.  The  idea  is  that 
Abraham  believed  God,  and  his  faith, 
the  act  of  believing,  was  accounted  or 
reckoned  as  righteousness.  In  other 
words,  through  faith  in  God  he  became 
a  partaker  of  righteousness,  or  of  salva- 
tion from  the  power  of  sin.  Our  Lord 
declares,  John  v.  24,  "  lie  that  hear- 
eth  my  word  and  believeth  on  him  that 
sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall 
not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is 
passed  from  death  unto  life."  In  like 
manner,  Abraham  passed  from  death 
unto  life,  or  was  delivered  from  the 
bondage  of  sin  which  "  bringeth  forth 
death,"  through  faith  in  the  divine 
promises.  "  In  regard  to  the  faith  of 
Abraham  (which,  as  described  in  Gen. 
XV.  6,  is  not  appropriately  faith  in 
Cl>rist),  Ileb.  xi.  shuws  that  all  faith, 
that  is,  all  true  faith,  is  of  one  and  the 
same  nature,  and  is  connected  with  the 
like  blessings.  All  true  faith  is  confi- 
dence in  God ;  confidence  in  his  decla- 
rations, whether  they  have  respect  to 
the  i\Iessiah,  or  to  any  other  fact  or 
doctrine  whatever.  Substantially,  then, 
faith  must  always  perform  the  same 
office  ;  for  it  is  always  essentially  of  the 
same  nature."  —  Stuart.  To  become  or 
to  be  made  righteous  is  to  be  justified. 
Abraham  was  not  justified  by  works,  or 
did  not  become  righteous  by  perfect 
obedience  of  law  ;  but  he  was  justified 
by  grace,  through  faith  in  the  divine 
promise.  That  he  became  actually 
righteous,  —  not  entircfly  free  from  sin, 
to  be  sure,  for  such  perfection  cannot  bo 
attained  in  the  flesh, — but  that  his 
righteousness,  or  freedom  from  sin,  was 
actual,  so  far  as  it  extended,  and  not 
merelj  nominal  or  putative,  is  clearly 
asserted  by  the  apostle.  His  language 
cannot  well  bear  a  dilfcrent  construc- 
tion. After  a  careful  examination  of 
the  fifty-three  passages  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament where  the  word  hero  rendered 
counted  \i  ii}\xn<\,  Barnes  declares  "that 
there  is  not  one  in  which  the  word  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  reckoning  or  im- 
puting to  a  mau  that  which   does   not 


strictly  belong  to  him,  or  of  charging 
on  him  that  which  ought  not  to  be 
charged  on  him  as  a  matter  of  personal 
right.  The  word  is  never  used  to  de- 
note imputing  in  the  sense  of  transfer' 
ring,  or  of  charging  that  on  one  which 
does  not  properly  belong  to  him.  The 
same  is  the  case  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  word  occurs  about  forty  times,  and 
in  a  similar  signification.  No  doctrine 
of  transferring,  or  of  setting  over  to  a 
man  what  does  not  properly  belong  to 
him,  be  it  sin  or  holiness,  can  be  derived 
I'rom  this  word."  See  note  on  chap.  v. 
I'J.  IT  For  righteousness.  Or,  as  right- 
eousness. The  note  on  this  verse  by 
Whitby  deserves  attention.  "  We  learn 
from  the  author  to  the  Hebrews  that 
Abraham  had  faith  before  this  was  said 
to  him,  for  '  by  faith  Abraham,  being 
called,  obeyed  and  went  forth,'  &c.  ; 
and  tliat,  by  a  yet  stronger  faith,  '  he 
otfered  up  his  son  Isaac,  believing  that 
God  was  able  to  raise  him  up  from  the 
dead.'  Heb.  xi.  8 — 17.  But  neither 
of  these  instances  is  pitched  upon  by 
the  apostle  as  fit  for  his  purpose,  be- 
cause, in  both,  obedience  was  joined 
with  faith  ;  whereas  here  was  a  pure 
act  of  faith  without  works  ;  and  of  this 
act  of  faith  is  said,  what  is  not  said 
of  either  of  the  others,  '  it  was  imputed 
to  him  for  righteousness.'  Verse  22. 
God,  for  this  act  of  faith,  and  not  upon 
the  former,  dealt  with  him  as  a  right- 
eous person,  by  entering  into  covenant 
with  him,  which  was  a  sign  that  He  ac- 
cepted him,  and  pardoned  all  his  sins 
past  ;  for  it  is  said,  '  in  that  very  day 
God  entered  into  covenant  with  Abra- 
ham,' Gen.  XV.  18,  which  he  had  not 
done  before.  Moreover,  this  was  spoken 
to  Abraham  before  his  circumcision, 
and  so  is  very  proper  to  convince  the 
Jews  of  the  non-necessity  of  circumcis- 
ion to  justification  ;  but  Abraluim 
offered  Isaac  after  his  circumcision, 
and  so  the  apostle  could  not  allege  that 
instance  of  his  faith  here,  ver.  10,  11  ; 
he,  therefore,  was  accounted  rigiiteous 
by  virtue  of  that  faith  which  excludes 
boasting,  chap.  iii.  27,  and  only  justi- 
fies by  grace."  The  force  of  these  re- 
marks will  be  appreciated  b^-^  consider- 
ing that  one  great  object  of  the  apostle 
in  this  argument  was  to  remove  the 
prejudices     of    his    Jewish      brethren 
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4  Now  to  him  that  worketh,  is 
the  reward  not  reckoned  of  grace, 


against  admitting  the  Gentiles  into  the 
church,  unless  they  should  first  become 
proselytes,  be  circumcised,  and  conform 
to  the  law  of  Moses.  The  same  argu- 
ment is  urged,  for  a  like  purpose,  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Galatians.  By  the  fact 
that  Abraham  was  called  from  idolatry, 
and  made  righteous  through  faith  in  the 
divine  promises,  hefure  he  was  circum- 
cised, and  before  the  ritual  law  was 
promulgated,  it  is  manifest  that  God, 
■who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  might 
admit  the  Gentiles  to  the  blessings  of 
the  gospel  covenant,  without  circum- 
cision, or  conformity  to  the  ritual  law. 
4.  To  him  that  workrth.  The  apostle 
here  states  the  general  principle  on 
•which  his  argument  was  founded.  To 
every  man  who  worketh,  and  thus  earns 
a  stipulated  reward,  that  reward  is  due 
as  a  debt,  and  its  bestowment  cannot 
properly  be  called  gratuitous,  or  an  act 
of  grace.  Hence,  if  Abraham  or  any 
other  person  had  attained  righteousness, 
or  deliverance  from  the  power  of  sin, 
by  a  perfect  obedience  to  the  divine  law, 
he  would  possess  precisely  what  he  had 
earned,  and  no  more.  The  apostle  does 
not  intimate  that  any  man  had  done 
this  ;  for  he  expressly  and  repeatedly 
asserts  the  contrary.  But  he  states  the 
undeniable  fact,  that  what  is  earned  by 
Works  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  gift  of 
grace.  The  same  fact  is  stated  more 
fully  in  ch.  xi.  6.  "If  by  grace,  then 
it  is  no  more  of  works  ;  otherwise,  grace 
is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of  works, 
then  it  is  no  more  grace  ;  otherwise, 
work  is  no  more  work."  This  distinc- 
tion between  free  gifts  and  the  payment 
of  just  debts  is  universally  acknowl- 
edged among  men  ;  and  their  transac- 
tions with  each  other  are  characterized 
accordingly.  It  holds  equally  true  in 
regard  to  God's  dealings  with  men.  If 
he  give  theiu  a  stipulated  reward  for  a 
given  work,  such  reward  is  bestowed  as 
a  debt,  or  as  just  payment  for  what  has 
been  earned.  But  when  he  gives  what 
men  have  not  earned,  and  what,  indeed, 
they  have  no  power  to  earn,  such  gift 
is  bestowed  gratuitously,  and  is  an  act 
of  grace.  If  men  could  and  should  save 
themselves  from  .sin,  and  become  right- 
eous, by  their  own  perfect  obedience, 
eucb  salvation  might  be  "  not  reckoned 
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5   But  to  hiin  that  worketh  not, 


of  grace,  but  of  debt."  There  would 
be  no  opportunity  for  a  display  of  grace. 
Man  might  justly  glory  in  the  deliver- 
ance he  had  accomplished  by  his  own 
exertions.  This  the  Jews  had  vainly 
imagined  they  might  do  ;  and  hence 
they  had  failed  to  receive  the  blessing 
which  could  only  be  received  as  a  gift. 
See  ch.  x.  3.  IT  The  reward.  The  pay  ; 
what  is  received  as  a  compensation  for 
the  work  performed.  IT  Reckoned.  The 
same  word  occurs  here  in  a  slightly 
diflerent  form,  which  is  translated 
counted,  in  ver.  3,  imputeth,  in  ver.  6, 
and  impute,  in  ver.  8.  "  It  is  here  used 
in  its  strict  and  proper  sense,  to  reckon 
that  as  belonging  to  a  man  which  is  his 
own,  or  which  is  due  to  him."  —  Barnes. 
IT  Of  grace.  As  a  favor  ;  as  a  free 
gift.  IT  Of  debt.  As  a  reward  earned, 
and  justly  due,  according  to  the  con- 
tract, express  or  implied. 

5.  To  him  that  ivorketh  not.  To  him 
that  hath  not  yielded  perfect  obedience 
to  the  divine  law.  To  him  who  doth 
not  rely  on  his  own  strength  for  deliver- 
ance from  sin.  To  him  who  acknowl- 
edges his  own  weakness,  and  his  ina- 
bility to  make  God  his  debtor.  To  him 
who  relies  on  a  higher  power  for  salva- 
tion from  sin.  IT  But  believeth  on  him. 
That  is,  on  God.  To  believe  on  God, 
as  the  phrase  is  here  used,  implies  more 
than  a  simple  belief  in  his  existence. 
So  much  may  be  fully  believed,  and 
yet  the  belief  in  this  fact  be  mingled 
with  such  erroneous  opinions  concerning 
his  character,  that  the  result  will  be 
hurtful  rather  than  beneficial.  To  trust 
in  God,  to  confide  in  God,  would  express 
the  idea  conveyed  in  the  text.  But  none 
can  unreservedly  trust  or  confide  in  God, 
unless  they  believe  that  he  is  good,  that 
he  is  faithful  to  perform  what  he  has 
promised,  that  he  regards  the  welfare 
of  his  children,  and  is  willing  to  bless 
them  ;  in  short,  that  good  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  him,  and  not  evil.  So  much 
is  accordant  with  universal  human  expe- 
rience, and  it  is  plainly  intimated  in 
what  follows.  IT  That  justijieth  the  UH' 
(jodly.  That  turneth  the  ungodly  from 
their  ungodliness,  and  maketh  them 
righteous,  by  the  exercise  of  his  grace. 
We  are  not  to  understand,  as  some  have 
idly   dreamed,  that   God   regards   and 
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but  bclieveth  on  him  that  justifieth 
tlie  ungodly,  his  faith  is  counted 
for  riirhteousness. 


treats  men  as  godly  while  they  remain 
ungodly  ;  as  righteous,  while  they  re- 
main sinful.  God  regards  and  treats 
men  precisely  as  they  are.  He  is  not 
deceiv^ed  nor  mocked.  He  sees  the  in- 
most recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and 
"  will  render  to  every  man  according  to 
his  deeds,"  as  a  matter  of  justice.  But, 
as  an  act  of  grace,  he  changes  the  char- 
acter of  his  children.  He  saves  them 
from  sin,  turns  them  away  from  their 
iniquities,  and  makes  them  righteous. 
Thus  does  he  justify  the  ungodly. 
Through  the  influence  of  divine  grace, 
they  cease  from  their  ungodliness,  and 
become  partakers  of  eternal  life.  With 
many,  this  work  is  commenced  in  this 
present  lite  ;  and  such  are  styled  right- 
eous, in  comparison  with  others,  al- 
though they  have  not  yet  attained  per- 
fection. But  the  perfect  work  of  grace, 
entire  deliverance  from  ungodliness, 
may  only  be  expected  when  we  shall  be 
raised  from  the  dead,  shall  "  bear  the 
image  of  the  heavenly,"  and  shall  be 
"  the  children  of  God,  being  the  chil- 
dren of  the  resurrection."  1  Cor.  xv. 
49  ;  Luke  xx.  3G.  Then  will  the  justifi- 
cation of  the  ungodly  become  perfect  ; 
in  other  words,  then  will  those  who  had 
been  ungodly  become  perfectly  right- 
eous. Such  is  the  salvation  which  God 
hath  promised  to  his  children  ;  not  a 
salvation  in  sin,  which  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms  (unless  salvation  have  respect 
to  something  besides  sin),  but  a  salva- 
tion from  sin,  a  justification  from  un- 
godliness, a  purification  from  iniquity, 
a  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  cor- 
ruption into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God.  A  bilief  in  this  glori- 
ous consummation  of  the  plan  of  divine 
grace  is  essential  to  a  true  and  perfect 
faith  in  "  him  that  justifieth  the  un- 
godly." IT  His  faith.  That  is,  the 
faith  of  him  who  trusts  unreservedly  in 
God,  and  confides  in  him  for  deliverance 
from  ungodliness.  Whether  Abraham 
had  a  clear  view  of  all  the  spiritual 
blessings  wliich  God  had  purposed  to 
bestow  on  iiuiiikind  through  tlie  prom- 
ised seed,  when  he  "  believed  God,  and 
it  was  counted  unto  liiin  for  righteous- 
ness," may  properly  bo  doubted.  But 
he  believed  with  all  his   heart  iu   all 


6  Even  as  David  also  describeth 
the  blessedness  of  the  man  unto 
whom  God  imputeth  righteousness 


which  God  had  plainly  promised  to  him; 
and  this  was  all  he  could  do.  He  gave 
himself  up  to  God,  and  trusted  in  him 
as  a  being  of  goodness  and  grace,  who 
was  faithful  to  fulfil  his  promises.  If 
Christians  have  learned  more  of  God, 
through  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  they  are 
bound  to  believe  more.  But  it  is  still 
the  same  kind  of  faith,  a  confident  trust 
in  God,  that  he  will  fully  perform  all 
which  he  has  spoken,  and  will  bestow 
every  blessing  which  he  has  promised. 
Having  such  faith,  Abraham  thought 
not  of  making  God  his  debtor  by  such 
works  as  he  could  perform  ;  neither 
will  the  true  Christian.  On  the  con- 
trary, God  is  regarded  as  the  yivcr  of 
"  every  good  gilt  and  every  perfect 
gift,"  Jas.  i.  17  ;  and  obedience  is  ren- 
dered as  a  manifestation  of  gratitude 
for  favors  already  bestowed,  and  good- 
ness already  manifested. 

In  this  argument,  the  apostle  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  denying  the  neces- 
sity or  depreciating  the  advantage  of 
good  works,  or  of  obedience  to  the  di- 
vine law.  He  asserts  both,  with  much 
earnestness,  in  this  epistle,  and  uni- 
formly in  all  his  epistles.  See,  particu- 
larly, ch.  vi.  But  he  would  have  such 
obedience  rendered  for  a  proper  pur- 
pose, and  with  a  proper  motive.  As  a 
price  to  be  paid  for  salvation  from  sin, 
it  is  wholly  inetfectual.  As  a  price  for 
salvation  from  punishment,  it  is  not 
only  useless,  but  it  loses  much  of  its 
intrinsic  value,  degenerating  as  it  does 
into  a  miserable  spirit  of  traffic,  or,  what 
is  worse,  into  a  heartless  service  un- 
willingly rendered  with  the  hope  of 
escaping  a  greater  evil.  In  either  case, 
there  is  wanting  that  entire  trust  and 
confidence  in  God  which  is  essential  to 
•the  character  of  a  true  disciple.  When 
such  confidence  exists,  no  necessity  will 
appear  for  purchasing  what  God  has 
promised  to  bestow  freely,  ntir  for 
attempting  to  escape  a  chastisement 
which  lie  has  assured  us  is  administered 
in  a  spirit  of  love,  and  for  a  beneficial 
purpose.  Heb.  xii.  10.  But,  though 
obedience  be  useless  as  a  service  for 
which  a  reward  is  to  be  claimed  of  God 
as  a  matter  of  debt,  yet,  as  a  manifesta- 
tion of  gratitude  to  him  for  his  great 
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without  works, 

7   Saying,  Blessed  arc  they  whose 


goodness,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  all  ; 
and  the  performance  of  it  alfords  con- 
stant happiness  to  the  faithful.  "  Who- 
so lookcth  into  the  perfect  law  of  liber- 
tj',  and  coutinueth  therein,  he  beinj^ 
not  a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the 
•work,  this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his 
deed."  .Tas.  i.  2.').  Indeed,  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  doctrine  of  jbstification 
by  grace  diminislies  our  obligations  to 
yieUl  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  is 
simply  absurd.  In  what  <loes  justifica- 
tion consist?  Not  in  treating  men  as 
righteous  while  they  remain  in  bondage 
to  sin,  but  in  making  them  righteous  ; 
in  renewing  within  them  a  right  spirit  ; 
in  redeeming  them  from  iniquity.  8o 
far  as  this  work  is  accomplished,  obedi- 
ence follows  as  the  necessary  result.  As 
they  had  formerly  yielded  themselves 
servants  to  iniijuity,  so  now  will  they 
yield  themselves  servants  to  righteous- 
ness. Ch.  vi.  19.  If  any  man  be  dis- 
inclined to  obey  God,  if  he  esteem  such 
service  burdensome,  if  he  fancy  that 
because  (Jod  id  good  he  need  not  prac- 
tise good  works,  let  him  know  assuredly 
that  he  is  not  yet  justified  by  faith,  or 
otherwise  ;  for  he  is  yet  in  bondage  to 
ini(|uity,  while  justification  is  deliver- 
ance from  such  bondage. 

().  Even  a^  David  also  describeth  the 
bic'-sedness,  &c.  The  passage  quoted  by 
the  apostle  in  ver.  7,  8,  is  found  in  Ps. 
xxxii.  1,  2.  The  whole  Psalm  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  dependence  on  God 
for  tltdiverance  from  sin,  and  of  grati- 
tude for  such  deliverance.  It  had 
already  been  declared,  ver.  2,  3,  that 
Abraham  was  not  justified  by  works,  or 
that  he  did  not  break  the  yoke  of  sin 
by  his  own  exertions ;  but  that  tlie 
deliverance  was  wrought  by  divine 
grace,  and  enjoyed  through  the  power 
of  faitl).  The  same  fact  is  liere  declared 
concerning  David,  and  his  own  acknowl- 
edgment of  it  is  adduced  from  the 
Scriptures.  As  Abraham  and  David 
were  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  the  two 
most  eminent  examples  of  piety  in  their 
whole  race,  or  in  the  world,  the  argu- 
ment had  great  force  on  their  minds  ; 
for  if  these  two  obtained  not  deliver- 
ance by  their  own  works,  but  received 
the  blessing  solely  as  a  gratuitous  gift, 
wha.t  hope  of  deliverance  could  any 
9 


iniquities  are  forgiven,  and  whose 
sins  are  covered. 


other  reasonably  entertain,  except 
through  a  similar  exercise  of  grace? 
IT  Impntith  righteoiisncss.  See  note  on 
ver.  15. 

7.  Blessed  are  they.  Happy,  or  highly 
favored  of  the  Lord.  IT  VVhose  i?ii<jui- 
ties  are  furyiven.  Not  whose  iniquities 
continue,  and  the  punishment  is  remit- 
ted ;  but  whose  inlxjuities  are  forgiven. 
It  has  so  long  and"  so  frequently  been 
represented  that  remission  of  just  pun- 
ishment is  the  gift  of  grace  which  God 
extends  to  his  children,  that  it  becomes 
proper,  if  not  necessary,  to  recur 
repeatedly  to  the  true  nature  and 
extent  of  divine  forgiveness.  Salvation, 
which  is  a  comprehensive  term,  express- 
ive of  the  blessing  which  God  bestows 
as  the  fruit  of  his  grace,  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  remission  of  punishment, 
and  it  is  not  so  represented  in  the 
.Scri])tures.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  uui- 
fttrmly  asserted  that  every  transgres- 
sion and  disobedience  shall  receive  a  just 
recompense  of  reward  ;  that  God  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
deeds  ;  that  he  who  doeth  Avroug  shall 
receive  for  the  wrong  which  he  hath 
done,  and  there  is  no  respect  of  persons. 
Ch.  ii.  0  ;  Col.  iii.  25  ;  Heb.  ii.  2.  But 
the  salvation  described  in  the  gospel 
consists  in  deliverance  from  sin  or  sin- 
fulness itself ;  redemption  from  ini- 
quity ;  in  short,  in  a  change  from  sin- 
fulness to  holiness.  Anything  short  of 
this  would  be  imperfect.  See  note  on 
Matt.  i.  21.  Forgiveness  of  sins  is  not 
precisely  salvation  from  sin,  though  of 
a  kindred  nature.  Salvation  implies 
forgiveness,  and  something  more.  For- 
giveness has  respect  to  acts  already 
performed  ;  but  salvation  extends  to 
the  future  also,  securing  exemption  from 
a  repetition  of  the  olfeuce.  Forgiveness 
needs  to  be  frequently  repeated.  Matt, 
xviii.  22  ;  but  salvation  is  effectual, 
once  for  all.  The  special  salvation 
which  men  enjoy  on  earth  is  not  full 
and  entire  ;  and  consequently  they  are 
not  entirely  free  from  the  power  of  sin  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  effectual  as  far  as  it 
extends  ;  and  guards  against  the  com- 
mission of  sin  in  proportion  to  its  effect 
on  the  heart.  Ch.  vi.  14  ;  vii.  14 — 2.). 
liut  when  the  work  of  God,  by  hia 
chosen    means,    shall   have   beeu   com- 
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8   Blessed  is  the  man  to  whom 
the  Lord  will  not  impute  sin. 


pleted,  when  his  blessed  Son  shall  have 
fully  accomplished  the  salvation  of  his 
people  from  their  sins,  sin  will  be 
finished,  transgression  ended,  and  ever- 
lasting righteousness  established.  For- 
giveness always  accompanies  salvation. 
So  far  as  men  are  delivered  from  bond- 
age to  sin,  their  former  transgressions 
are  forgiven.  See  note  on  Matt.  vi.  12. 
Thus  salvation  and  forgiveness  go  hand 
in  hand,  and  indeed  they  seem  some- 
times to  be  used  as  convertible  terms. 
See  Eph.  i.  7  ;  Col.  i.  14  ;  where  the 
salvation  or  redemption  of  men  is 
described  as  the  "  forgiveness  of  sins." 
IT  Whose  sins  are  covered.  "  Are  con- 
cealed ;  or  hidden  from  the  view.  On 
which  God  will  no  more  look,  and  which 
he  will  no  more  remember.  '  By  these 
words,'  says  Calvin,  '  we  are  taught 
that  justification  with  Paul  is  nothing 
else  but  pardon  of  sin.'  -The  word 
cover  here  has  not  reference  to  the 
atonement,  but  is  expressive  of  hiding, 
or  concealing,  that  is,  of  forgiving  sin." 
—  Barnes.  The  covering  of  sins,  in  the 
latter  clause  of  this  verse,  is  equivalent 
to  the  forgiving  of  iniquities  in  the 
former.  And  the  true  nature  of  for- 
giveness is  indicated  by  the  latter  form 
of  expression.  All  past  transgressions 
are  to  be  covered,  hidden,  banished 
from  remembrance,  and  the  individvial 
I'einstated  in  his  former  position,  as  if 
he  had  never  transgressed.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  God  may  be  said  to 
forget  the  transgressions  of  his  children, 
and  in  which  men  should  forget  the 
injuries  which  they  have  received  from 
their  brethren.  The  Lord  declared,  by 
his  prophet,  that,  in  the  latter  times, 
he  would  make  a  ncw^i  covenant  with 
the  house  of  Israel,  and  convert  them 
from  the  error  of  their  ways  :  "  I  will 
forgive  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  re- 
member their  sin  no  more."  Jer.  xxxi. 
31 — 34.  Thca])0stle  iiuotes  the  proph- 
ecy substantially  :  *'I  will  be  merci- 
ful to  their  unrighteousness,  and  their 
Bins  and  their  iniquities  will  I  remem- 
ber no  more."  Jlcb.  viii.  8 — 12.  The 
manner  in  whicli  God  will  cease  to 
remember  the  sins  and  iniijuities  of  his 
children  is  illustrated  by  the  language 
of  another  prophet.  When  the  sinner 
oeasea  from  his  wickedness,   "all  the 


9  Cometh  this  blessedness  then 
upon    the    circumcision    only,    or 

transgressions  that  he  hath  committed, 
they  shall  not  be  mentioned  unto  him." 
Ezck.  xviii.  22.  They  shall  not  be 
alleged  as  a  reproach  to  him  ;  they 
shall  not  be  mentioned  to  his  discredit  ; 
they  shall  not  be  remembered  to  his 
disadvantage  :  but  they  shall  be  covered 
or  concealed  from  view  ;  they  shall  be 
dismissed  from  remembrance  ;  they  shall 
be  regarded  as  having  never  existed  as 
a  matter  of  blame.  Thus  God  com- 
mands us  to  forgive  each  other,  and  to 
banish  past  transgressions  from  remem- 
brance. And  thus  he  forgives  his 
children,  and  ceases  to  remember  their 
sins  and  their  iniquities.  But  while 
they  remain  sinful,  and  until  they  are 
forgiven,  they  must  suffer  the  just 
penalty  of  those  sins  which  afterwards 
cease  to  be  remembered.  The  forgive- 
ness of  sins,  let  it  once  again  be  re- 
peated, does  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
interfere  with  the  administration  of 
divine  justice.  See  note  on  JMatt.  vi. 
14,  15. 

8.  Will  not  impute  sin.  Will  not 
regard  as  sinful,  having  forgiven  all 
past  iniquities,  and  ceased  to  remember 
his  transgressions.     See  note  on  ver.  7. 

9.  It  is  observed  by  Livermore  that 
''  the  Jews  had  three  strongholds,  as 
they  thought,  for  their  peculiar  national 
distinction,  impregnable  against  the 
Gentile  claim  to  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  gospel,  unless  they  first 
submitted  to  the  Jewish  ritual.  These 
were  Scripture,  circumcision,  and  law." 
The  apostle  had  already  shoAvn,  by  the 
example  of  Abraham  and  David,  that 
the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  grace,  of 
justifying  or  making  righteous  through 
faith,  and  not  by  mere  human  endeavors 
for  perfect  obedience,  was  in  accordance 
with  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures, 
lie  now  2)roceeds  to  the  subject  of  circum- 
cision, which  the  Jews  regarded  as  an 
indispensable  prerequisite  to  holiness, 
and  which  the  Jewish  converts  regarded 
as  alike  essential  to  participation  in 
the  jirivileges  and  blessings  of  the 
gospel,  lie  now  proposes  and  answers 
tile  (pu'stion,  whether  the  blessings  of 
which  he  had  spoken,  or  the  hlissidness, 
as  he  here  calls  it,  came  exclusively 
upon  the  circumcision,  that  is,  upon  the 
circumcised.   This  question  was  import- 
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upon  the  uncireiimcision  also  ?  For 
we  say  that  faith  "was  reckoned  to 


ant  ;  because,  if  the  blessings  were 
be.'^towed  only  upon  the  circumcised, 
the  Jews  might  have  insisted  that  they 
were  bestowed  on  account  of  circum- 
cision ;  if  the  blessings  were  bestowed 
only  u])on  them  wlio  conformed  to  the 
ritual  law,  it  might  have  been  urged 
that  they  were  bestowed  on  account  of 
such  conformity.  As  the  case  of  David 
would  not  settle  the  question,  the 
apostle  selected  that  of  Abraham,  and 
reminded  his  Jewish  brethren  that 
Abraham  was  justified  by  faith,  hun- 
dreds of  years  before  the  ritual  law  was 
promulgated,  and  even  before  he  was 
circumcised  ;  and  that  circumcision  was 
a  seal  or  a  sign  to  Abraham  of  the 
blessing  already  bestowed,  instead  of 
being  the  antecedent  condition  of  that 
blessing.  Erom  this  fact,  which  their 
own  Scriptures  asserted,  two  important 
consequences  followed  :  (1)  That  just- 
ification was  truly  of  grace,  not  of 
Works,  as  the  apostle  had  before  de- 
cl.ired  ;  and  (2)  that  as  Abraham  was 
thus  justified  without  being  previously 
circumcised,  while  he  was  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Gentiles  generally,  so  far 
as  circumcision  and  conformity  to 
the  Jewish  law  were  concerned,  in  like 
manner  could  all  Gentiles  be  justified 
through  faith,  without  first  passing 
through  the  gate  of  Moses.  The  gen- 
eral result  was,  that  the  Gentiles  had 
an  equal  interest  in  the  gospel  with  the 
Jews,  and  that  no  valid  objection 
existed  to  their  admission  to  the  Chris- 
tian church,  on  accnunt  of  their  lack  of 
circumcision.  IT  Blrssedness.  Happi- 
ness, resulting  from  the  justification 
before  mentioned.  IT  Upon  thr  circum- 
ci.sim  oiilyf  Upon  the  circumcised  ;  or, 
upon  the  .Jews,  who  were  distinguished 
from  other  nations  by  this  badge.  vSuch 
was  the  vain  fancy  of  that  exclusive 
people.  IT  Or  upon  thr  uncircumcisirm 
also  y  Upon  the  uncircuincised  ;  or, 
upon  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  upon  the 
Jews.  Tliii  was  the  apostle's  doctruie, 
and  the  great  fact  which  he  desired  to 
impress  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all 
his  brethren  :  of  the  Jews,  that  they 
might  be  mure  humble,  and  more  con- 
scious of  the  divine  impartiality  ;  and 
of  the  Gentiles,  fur  their  encouragement 
and  greater  assurance  of  faith.     IT  For 


Abraham  for  righteousness. 

10   How  was  it  then  reckoned? 


we  say,  &c.  We  all  agree  in  this  ;  the 
Scriptures  assert  the  fact,  and  we  all 
admit  the  authority  of  that  testimony. 
IF  Faith  was  reckoned  to  Abraham  for 
rifjJtteousness.  This  was  the  conceded 
fact.  It  was  lair  to  conclude  that 
others  might  be  justified  in  like  manner, 
or  under  similar  circumstances. 

10.  How.  In  what  manner,  or  under 
what  circumstances.  IT  When  he  was 
171  circumcision,  <fec.  After  he  was  cir- 
cumcised, or  before  ?  This  was  the  im- 
portant point.  On  the  answer  to  this 
questicm  depended  the  whole  contro- 
versy between  the  apostle  and  the  -Tews, 
in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  circum- 
cision as  a  prerequisite  to  justification. 
If  Abraiiam  had  been  justified  by  faith 
after  he  was  circumcised,  the  Jews  might 
have  insisted  that  he  was  thus  justified 
because  he  had  been  circumcised  ;  or, 
at  least,  that  he  had  previously  com- 
plied with  the  indispensable  condition 
of  justification.  And  thus  his  exam- 
ple would  have  been  divested  of  all 
force  on  their  minds.  But  if  he  were 
justified  before  he  was  circumcised,  no 
pretence  of  this  sort  could  be  urged  ; 
but  it  must  be  admitted  that  circum- 
cision was  not  necessary,  as  a  condition 
of  justification.  Such  being  the  fact, 
the  argument  of  the  apostle  could  not 
be  evaded,  that  the  Gentiles,  though 
uncircumcised,  were  comprehended  in 
the  gracious  purpose  of  God,  and  that  ho 
was  ready  to  justify  them  through  faith, 
and  to  save  them  by  his  grace,  equally 
with  the  Jews  ;  he  being  the  God  not 
of  the  Jews  only,  but  also  of  the  (oicn 
tiles.  Ch.  iii.  2'J,  30.  As  he  had  justi- 
fied Abraham  while  yet  uncircumcised, 
in  like  manner  he  could  justify  others 
who  were  uncircumcised.  What,  then, 
was  the  fact?  Under  what  circum- 
stances was  Abraham  justified  ?  The 
answer  follows.  IT  Not  in  circumcision, 
hvJ,  in  uncircumcision.  lie  was  justified 
tlirough  faith  ;  his  faith  was  reckoned 
unto  him  for  righteousness  before  he 
was  circumcised,  while  in  a  state  of 
uncircumcision.  Such  was  the  testi- 
mony of  Moses,  Avhose  authority  no 
Jew  ventured  to  dispute.  See  Gen. 
XV.  0;  xvii.  'J— 14,  2J— 27.  "Abraham 
was  not  circumcised  till  he  was  ninety- 
nine  years  old.   Gen.  xvii.  24.     At  that 
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circamcision,  or 


when  he  was  in 

in  uncircumcision  ?    Not  in  circum- 
cision, but  in  uncircumeision. 

11  And  he  received  the  sign  of 
circumcision,  a  seal  of  the  right- 
eousness of  the  faith  which  he  had 


time  Ishmael  was  thirteen  years  old. 
But  before  Ishmael  was  born  Abra- 
ham had  his  faith  counted  to  him  for 
righteousness.  Gen.  xv.  6,  compared 
with  Gen.  xv.  IG.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  Abraham  was  justified  in  un- 
circumeision, more  than  thirteen  years 
before  he  and  his  family  were  made  the 
visible  church  and  people  of  God  by 
circumcision.  Heathens,  therefore,  who 
believe  and  obey  the  true  God,  as  Abra- 
ham did,  will,  like  him,  have  their 
faith  oounted  to  them  for  righteousness, 
though  no  members  of  any  visible 
church.  Praised  be  God  for  his  mercy 
to  heathens."  —  Mackniykt. 

11.  Sign  of  circumcision.  Outward 
circumcision  was  a  sign  of  that  purity 
of  heart  which  followed  the  excision  of 
sinful  desires  and  purposes.  Thus  the 
apostle  testifies  that  true  circumcision 
is  not  that  "  which  is  outward  in  the 
flesh,"  but"  that  of  the  heart  in  the  spir- 
it, and  not  in  the  letter.''  Ch.  ii.  28,  29. 
Of  this  inward  purification  the  outward 
rite  was  a  sign.  IT  A  seal  of  the  right- 
eousness. The  apostle  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  allude  to  the  custom,  of  very 
ancient  date,  of  authenticating  import- 
ant documents  by  a  seal.  "  In  allu- 
sion to  til  is,  circumcision  is  called  a 
seal  of  the  covenant  which  God  had 
made  with  Abraham.  That  is,  he  ap- 
pointed this  as  a  public  attestation  to 
the  fact  tliathe  had  previously  approved 
of  Abraham,  and  had  made  important 
promises  to  him."  —  Barnes.  Thus, 
when  God  promised  NoaB  that  the  earth 
ehould  not  again  be  destroyed  by  a 
flood,  he  established  the  rainbow  as  a 
seal  of  his  fidelity,  and  a  perpetual 
memorial  of  hi.s  covenant.  Gen.  ix. 
8 — 17.  Circumcision  was  therefore  not 
only  a  sign  of  inward  purity,  but  a  seal 
of  the  C(jvenant  winch  God  had  con- 
firmed unto  Abraliain  by  an  oath.  Gal. 
iii.  17.  By  this  was  Abraham  perpetu- 
ally reminded  tliat  the  divine  promises 
vrere  immutable.  Bearing  in  liis  own 
body  the  sign  of  inward  i)urity,  and 
the  seal  of  the  covenant  which  pledged 


yet  being  uncircumcised :  tliat  he  ^ 
might  be  the  father  of  all  them 
that  believe,  though  they  be  not 
circumcised ;  that  righteousness 
miglit  be  imputed  unto  them  also  : 
12   And   the   father  of  circum- 


the  final  and  perpetual  purity  of  the 
race,  he  was  constantly  admonished 
that  his  faith  was  well  founded,  for  He 
is  faithful  who  hath  promised.  IT  Be- 
ing uncircumcised.  The  covenant  of 
which  circumcision  was  the  seal,  and 
the  righteousness  of  which  it  was  the 
sign,  preceded  the  performance  of  the 
rite.  Circumcision  was  only  the  sign 
and  seal  of  blessings  bestowed  on  Abra- 
ham while  he  was  yet  uncircumcised. 
It  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  the 
cause  or  the  condition  of  their  bestow- 
ment.  IT  That  he  might  be  the  father. 
The  pattern  or  example.  Pupils  were 
often  styled  children  or  sons  of  the 
masters.  Paul  addresses  Timothy  as 
"  my  own  son  in  the  faith."  1  Tim.  i.  2. 
In  like  manner,  the  tutor  or  master  is 
called  father  by  the  pupil  ;  thus,  when 
Elijah  was  taken  up,  Elisha  exclaimed, 
"  My  father,  my  father!  the  chariot  of 
Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof."  2 
Kings  ii.  12.  Jabal  was  called  "  the 
father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents,"  and 
Jubal,  "  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle 
the  harp  and  organ,"  in  the  same  sense 
that  Tubal-cain  was  styled  "  an  in- 
structor of  every  artificer  in  brass  and 
iron."  Gen.  iv.  2'J — 22.  So  here  Abra- 
ham is  called  "  the  father  of  them  that 
believe,  though  they  be  not  circum- 
cised," because  he  was  an  eminent  ex- 
ample of  unswerving  faith  in  God,  be- 
fore he  was  circumcised.  "  This  cir- 
cumstance alone  is  fatal  to  the  claims 
of  the  bigoted  Jew,  in  respect  to  cir- 
cumcision. But  the  apostle  is  not  satis- 
fied with  repelling  the  enemy.  Ho 
advances  into  his  camp,  and  takes  en- 
tire possession  of  it.  Abraham  was 
not  only  justified  before  he  was  circum- 
cised ;  but  this  was  done  for  the  very 
purpose  of  confirming  the  truth  which 
I  am  proclaiming,  lie  was  justified  be- 
fore the  covenant  of  circumcision,  in 
order  tliat  he  might  be  the  fatlier  of  all 
those  tliat  believe  in  a  state  of  uncir- 
cumci-sion,  so  that  rjghteousne.ss  might 
bo  imputed  to  tlicm.  Tliat  is,  God,  ia 
justifying  Abraham  before  ho  was  «ir- 
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cision  to  them  who  are  not  of  the 
circumcision  only,  but  who  also 
walk  in  the  st(;ps  of  tiiat  faith  of 
our  father  Abraham,  which  h.c  had 


cameised,  did  intend  to  make  him  a 
fiithor,  that  is,  an  eminent  pattern  or 
example  to  Gentile  as  well  as  Jewish 
believers,  and  to  show  that  rigiiteous- 
ness  might  be  imputed  to  the  uncircum- 
cisfd  as  well  as  to  the  cireumcised."  — 
Stuart. 

12.  And  the  father  of  circumcision,  Sec. 
Or,  of  those  who  are  circumcised,  that 
is,  of  tiie  Jews,  under  the  conditions 
and  restrictions  which  folhiw.  The  idea 
is,  that  Abraham  was  constituted  the 
fiither,  or  the  great  model  or  example 
of  all  believers,  whether  uncircumcised 
or  circumcised.  Certain  privileges  are 
Conceded  by  the  apostle  to  belong  to 
the  .Jews,  by  virtue  of  their  descent  from 
Abraham  ;  but  he  dues  not  appear  to 
allude  to  such  privileges  in  this  place. 
ir  Nut  of  the  circumriainn  only.  N(tt 
merely  of  the  circumcision  ;  not  those 
who  have  imitated  Abraham  in  this 
single  respect.  In  order  to  become 
children  of  Abraham,  in  the  sense  here 
indicated,  something  more  than  outward 
circumcision  was  necessary.  See  ch.  ii. 
2W,  21)  ;  ix.  0,  7;  Gal.  iii.  7—9.  IT  But 
who  aho  walk  in  the  steps,  &c.  ^Vho 
copy  the  example  of  Abraham,  by  ex- 
ercising faith  in  the  divine  promises, 
and  trusting  unreservedly  in  God.  Thus 
diiing,  they  might  rightfully  claim 
Abraham  as  their  father,  and  not  other- 
wise. Mere  lineal  descent  availed  noth- 
ing, neither  conformity  to  the  rite  of 
circumcisiun.  Unless  they  embraced  the 
covenant,  of  which  circumcision  was  the 
seal,  they  could  claim  no  spiritual 
aflinity  with  the  father  of  the  faithful. 
IT  Briji'j  yet  uncircumrised.  The  apostle 
reiteratts  this  fact,  nut  without  reason. 
His  -Jewish  brethren  were  under  the  do- 
minion of  such  an  inveterate  prejudice, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  give  tiiem  line 
upcni  line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  in 
order  to  convince  them  that  the  (Jen- 
tiles  had  a  common  interest  with  them- 
selves in  the  grace  of  God.  .Accord- 
ingly, the  fact  is  here  repeated,  that 
Abraham,  the  father  both  of  the  be- 
lit!\ing  Gentiles  and  of  the  believing 
Jews,  believed  Gud  and  received  the 
jlessiug  before  he  was  circumcised  ; 
while,  in  this  res'^ect,  ho  was  precisely 

9* 


being  yet  uncircumcised. 

13  For  the  promise  that  he 
should  be  the  heir  of  the  world  loas 
not  to  Abraham,  or  to  his  seed. 


in   the    condition   of   the  Gentile   na- 
tions. 

13.  For  the  promise.  The  promise, 
namely,  in  which  Abraham  exercised 
faith  ;  the  promise,  which,  in  human 
view,  was  altogether  improbable,  yet  at 
which  Abraham  staggered  nut,  "  being 
fully  persuaded  that  what  he  had  prom- 
ised he  was  able  also  to  perform."  Ver. 
19  —  21.  Abraham  was  stricken  in 
years,  and  "childless."  Gen.  xv.  2.  Yet 
God  promised  him  a  numerous  pos- 
terity ;  and  he  believed  him  who  prom- 
ised. IT  Heir  of  the  world.  From  what 
follows  we  must  understand  this  prom- 
ise, not  so  much  concerning  Abraham 
personally,  as  concerning  his  seed.  The 
promise  was  made  to  him  "or  to  his 
seed."  In  a  natural  sense,  his  posterity 
became  very  numerous,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  promised  land.  But 
they  never  inherited  the  whole  world  ; 
nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that 
they  ever  will  obtain  universal  domin- 
ion. From  the  text,  and  from  ver.  17, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  apostle's  mind 
was  fixed  on  the  promise  of  a  numer- 
ous posterity  ;  yet  it  is  equally  mani- 
fest, from  Gal.  iii.  6 — 18,  where  the 
same  train  of  thought  is  pursued,  that 
he  understood  this  promise  in  a  spiritual 
sense.  Or,  if  he  understood  the  prom- 
ise, Gen.  XV.  5,  literally,  in  respect  to 
natural  posterity,  and  referred  to  that 
specially,  because  it  was  made  before 
Abraham  was  circumcised  (see  note  on 
verse  3),  yet  it  is  certain  that  he 
understood  in  a  spiritual  and  higher 
sense  the  promise  recorded  in  Gen. 
xxii.  17,  18,  which  comprehends  the 
former  with  an  addition,  and  to  which 
specific  reference  is  made  in  Gal.  iii. 
G — 18.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  he 
regarded  the  former  promise  as  substan- 
tially giving  assurance  of  spiritual 
blessings  to  the  human  race,  so  much 
being  implied  in  the  heirship  of  the 
world.  "  In  regard  to  that  seed  of 
Abraham,  to  whom  the  promise  was 
specially  made,  who  can  this  be  but  tho 
Messiah  ?  Who  else  of  Abraham's  seed 
was  to  be  possessor  of  all  the  earth, 
particularly  in  a  spiritual  sense  ?  That 
Paul  himself  had  such  a  view  of  thia 
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throngh  the  law,  but  through  the 
righteousness  of  faith. 

14   For  if  they  which  are  of  the 


subject  is  made  quite  certain  by  Gal. 
iii.  16.  It  is  true,  indeed',  that  in 
respect  to  the  promises  of  a  temporal 
nature  made  to  Abraham,  bis  literal 
descendants  were  the  partakers  and 
heirs  of  tliem.  See  IJen.  xvii.  8.  So, 
also,  were  they,  that  is,  some  of  them, 
heirs  of  spiritual  promises.  But  the 
specific  promise,  to  which  the  apostle 
alludes  in  our  text,  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  Christ  ;  at  least,  seems  to  have 
been  fulfilled  only  by  him.  Gal.  iii. 
16."  —  Stuart.  IT  Through  the  law. 
This  promise  was  not  given  to  Abraham 
in  consequence  of  his  former  observance 
of  the  law,  nor  on  condition  that  he 
should  afterwards  obey  the  law  ;  for 
the  law  of  circumcision  had  not  yet 
been  given  ;  and  the  Mosaic  law,  which 
seems,  from  wliat  follows,  to  be  com- 
prehended in  the  apostle's  reference, 
was  not  promulgated  for  more  tlian  four 
hundred  years  afterwards,  when  Abra- 
ham had  long  slept  with  his  fathers. 
The  meaning  extends  yet  further.  The 
blessing  promised  was  to  be  bestowed 
by  the  grace  of  God,  through  the 
medium  of  faith  in  men.  Abraham 
believed  God,  was  accepted,  and  enjoyed 
a  foretaste  of  heaven,  through  faith. 
His  si;ii  itual  posterit}^  those  who  cher- 
ish ^liiiiiar  faith,  also  enjoy  a  special 
salvatv,'a  on  earth.  1  Tim.  iv.  1(1.  The 
full  enjoyment  of  the  blessing  is  re- 
served for  the  immortal  state.  Yet 
neither  to  him  nor  to  them  was  the 
promise  made  through  the  law,  or  in 
consequence  of  jiast  or  prospective  en- 
tire obedience  to  the  law,  but  through 
a  spirit  of  fiiin  faith  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  divine  jiJan  of  grace. 
IT  Tlirnufjh  the  riyhtpoiusness  of  faith. 
Thr.-.ugh  the  righteousness  communi- 
cated by  tlu!  medium  of  faith  which 
confides  in  God  as  unchangeably  true 
and  faithful,  whose  word  retnrneth  not 
void,  but  who.-e  promises  are  sure  of 
fullilment.     Isa.  Iv.  ]  1. 

1-4.  For  if  thry  which  arc  of  the  law 
be  heirs.  That  is,  if  such  only  be  the 
heirs  ;  if  the  promise  have  respect 
only  to  those  who  hear  and  obey  the 
divine  law  ;  if  the  blessing  be  made 
dependent  on  a  perfect  observance  of 
the  law  ;  if  it  be  the  reward  of  works. 


law  be  heirs,  ftiith  is  made  void,  and 
the  promise  made  of  none  effect. 
15    Because    the    law    worketh 


IT  Faith  is  made  void.  If  the  blessings 
promised  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed 
depend  on  law,  or  on  the  perfect  obedi- 
ence of  men,  itv/ould  be  useless  to  trust 
in  the  promise  ;  because  the  promise 
predicated  the  blessings  of  divine 
grace,  communicated  through  faith. 
Faith  in  that  which  is  not  true  is 
void.  If  it  be  not  true  that  God  is 
the  "  Saviour  of  all  men  "  by  grace, 
then  faith  in  the  promise  made  to 
Abraham  is  void,  because  such  was  its 
import.  IT  A  nd  the  promise  made  of  none 
effect.  God  promised  to  bestow  bless- 
ings gratuit(msly,  not  as  the  reward  of 
works,  but  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  grace. 
But  if  those  blessings  can  only  be  at- 
tained bj'  a  perfect  obedience  of  law, 
then  is  the  promise  without  effect,  be- 
cause the  blessings  are  not  to  be  be- 
stowed according  to  the  nature  of  the 
promise  ;  and,  moreover,  because  they 
cannot  be  bestowed  at  all,  inasmuch  as 
none  yield  perfect  obedience,  the  sup- 
posed condition  of  their  bestowment. 
The  Jews,  therefore,  by  insisting  that 
conformity  to  the  law  was  an  indispens- 
able condition  of  inheriting  the  bless- 
ings promised  to  Abraham,  were  doubly 
excluded  from  all  present  enjoyment  of 
them  ;  and,  according  to  their  own 
theory,  the  promise  was  of  none  effect, 
and  faith  in  it  was  useless. 

15.  Because,  &<i.  The  apostle  here 
assigns  an  additional  reason  for  his  as- 
sertion in  ver.  13.  Not  only  was  the 
nature  of  the  promise,  being  wholly 
gratuitous,  inconsistent  with  the  doc- 
trine that  heirship  was  to  be  attained 
only  through  a  perfect  obedience  to 
law,  but  the  law,  in  fact,  interposed 
an  obstacle  to  such  heirship,  and  of 
itself  would  tend  rather  to  exclude  all 
from  enjoyment  of  the  promised  bless- 
ing, instead  of  assisting  in  its  attain- 
ment. IT  The  luw  imrketh  ivrath. 
JJoubtless,  "  the  law  is  holy,  and  the 
con)mandment  holy,  and  just,  and 
good."  Chap.  vii.  12.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  law  requires  certain  actions 
and  forbids  others  on  penalty  of  death, 
anil  as  none  door  can  in  this  mortal  es- 
tate yield  "perfect  obedience,  "the 
commandment  which  was  ordained  to 
life  "  proves  "  to  be  unto  death."  Chap, 
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wrath  :  for  where  no  law  is,  there 
is  no  transgression. 

16  Tlierefore  it  is  of  faith,  that 


vii.  10.  "  By  the  law  is  the  knowledj^e 
of  siu."  Chap.  iii.  20.  And  as  "all 
have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  ot  God,"  chap.  iii.  23,  so  all 
have  endured  the  penalty  of  sin,  here 
styled  icrath.  The  effect,  thus  far, 
of  the  law,  has  hcen  to  convince  men 
of  sin,  and  subject  them  to  its  penalty, 
instead  of  making  them  partakers  of  the 
promised  blessing.  IT  For  iv/icre  no  law 
is,  there  is  no  transgression.  If  there 
were  no  command  to  be  obej'^ed,  and  no 
prohibition  binding  upon  us,  our  actions 
could  not  be  denominated  sinful  ;  for 
*'  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law." 
1  John  iii.  4.  The  law,  therefore,  be- 
came the  occasion  of  transgression,  in 
so  far  that  transgression  could  not  exist 
without  it.  "  Admitting  the  truth  of 
the  apostle's  representation,  it  follows 
that  those  who  have  no  knowledge  of 
law,  that  is,  no  moral  sense  of  any 
moral  precept,  cannot  be  tiansgressors. 
This  is  plainly  and  palpably  the  doc- 
trine which  he  teaches  ;  a  doctrine 
which  is  sanctioned  by  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  moral  nature,  and  es- 
sential to  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong." 
—  Stuart.  Hence  the  law,  instead  of 
making  men  partakers  of  the  blessing 
promised  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed, 
only  makes  them  conscious  of  their 
unworthiness  of  it.  And  this  fact  is 
urged  as  a  reason  why  the  promise  was 
not  made  to  de^xind  on  law,  but  on  the 
grace  of  God,  apprehended  by  men 
through  faith.  Ho  Abraham  regarded 
it,  exercised  faith  in  it,  and  received 
immediate  advantage,  inasmuch  as  his 
faith  was  counted  unto  him  for  right- 
eousness. Jlis  faith  was  firm  and  stead- 
fast, not  becau.-o  he  regarded  himself 
able  to  perform  certain  conditions,  but 
because  he  was  pcrsuaaed  that  lie  who 
had  promised  was  able  also  to  perform. 
■V'er.^L'  21.  Hence,  if  the  Jews  wuuld  be 
heirs  of  the  promise,  they  are  admon- 
ished by  tiie  apostle  no  longer  to  look 
fur  it  through  the  law,  or  as  a  reward 
of  their  obedience  to  the  law,  but  to 
enibiaee  it  by  faith.  Thus,  and  thus 
only,  ciiulil  they  become  characteristi- 
cally chililreu  of  faithful  Abraham. 

10.      Therefore.     Such  is  the  conclu- 
iioa    from   the    facts    before    alleged. 


it  might  he  by  grace  ;  to  the  end 
the  promise  might  be  sure  to  all 
the  seed,  not  to  that  only  which 


IT  It  is  of  faith.  The  promise  becomes 
effectual  through  the  medivun  of  faith  ; 
or,  adopting  the  phraseology  which  pre- 
vails in  this  chapter,  justification  is 
communicated  through  the  influence  of 
faith,  for  the  reason  immediately  as- 
signed. If  That  it  might  be  of  grace. 
Wholly  gratuitous.  "A  righteousness 
of  the  law  being  unattainable  by  men, 
the  inheritance  is  by  a  righteousness  of 
faith,  and  not  of  the  law,  that,  being  a 
free  gift,  it  might  be  bestowed  in  the 
manner  and  on  the  persons  God  saw 
fit  ;  namely,  on  believers  of  all  nations, 
whether  the  objects  of  their  faith  be 
more  or  less  extensive,  and  whether  their 
good  works  be  more  or  fewer.  For  in 
the  faith  and  works  of  believers  there 
must  be  great  diiferences,  according  to 
the  mental  endowments  and  outward 
advantages  bestowed  on  each.  In  this 
passage,  by  the  most  just  reasoning,  the 
ajjostle  hath  overthrown  the  narrow 
notion  of  bigots  who  confine  the  mercy 
of  God  within  the  pale  of  this  or  that 
church  ;  and  by  a  noble  liberality  of 
sentiident  he  hath  declared  that  all  who 
imitate  that  faith  and  piety  which 
Abraham  exercised  while  uncircumcised 
shall,  like  him,  obtain  the  inheritance, 
through  the  free  favor  of  God  b}'  Jesus 
Christ."  —  Macknight.  Such  being  the 
principle  on  which  special  salvation  is 
bestowed  on  men  in  this  life,  through 
the  medium  of  faith,  much  more  that 
free  and  perfect  salvation  from  sin 
which  is  reserved  for  the  children  of 
the  resurrection.  When  all  shall  know 
the  true  God,  and  bow  the  knee  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  confessing  him  to  be 
Jjord,  to  the  glory  of  tiod  the  Father, 
Phil.  ii.  11,  then  will  they  also  know 
and  acknowledge  that  "  not  by  works 
of  righteousness  which  we  have  done, 
but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us, 
by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Tit.  iii. 
5.  IT  To  the  end.  For  the  purpose. 
With  the  design.  IT  The  promvie  miglit 
be  sure  to  all  the  seed.  "  On  any  other 
ground  than  that  (jf  grace  or  gratuity, 
the  promi-;c  could  not  be  sure  either  to 
Abraham  or  to  his  seed  ;  for  if  it  were 
to  be  fulfilled  only  on  condition  of  en- 
tire obedience  to  the  law,  then  would  it 
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is  of  the  law,  but  to  that  also  which 
is  of  the  faith  of  Abvaham,  who  is 
the  father  of  us  all, 

17    (As    it    is   written,   I  have 
made   thee  a  father   of  many  na- 


never  have  any  fulfilment,  inasmuch  as 
no  mere  man  ever  did  or  will  exhibit 
perfect  obedience."  —  Stuart.  "  Instead 
of  shaking,  as  he  might  seem  to  du, 
the  structure  of  Judaism,  by  this  train 
of  argument,  he  put  it  upon  a  firmer 
foundation.  lie  removed  it  from  the 
uncertain  ground  of  obedience,  capri- 
cious and  varying  in  each  individual 
example,  and  established  it  upon  the 
broad  and  eternal  basis  of  the  free  grace 
and  mercy  of  God."  —  Livmnore.  I 
am  not  certain  that  I  fully  comprehend 
what  is  here  intended  by  Judaism  ;  but, 
from  what  follows,  I  suppose  it  must 
indicate  the  faith  of  the  Jews  in  the 
promise  to  Abraham.  Whether  or  not 
this  be  the  precise  meaning,  the  fact  is 
acknowledged  that  the  promise  of  God 
rested  for  its  fulfilment,  not  on  the  weak 
endeavors  of  men,  but  on  his  own  eter- 
nal purpose  and  grace.  On  no  other 
ground  could  it  be  sure  to  a  single  soul. 
No  man  lives  or  hath  lived,  save  him 
who  was  at  once  man  and  more  than 
man,  that  hath  yielded  ]>erfect  obedi- 
ence to  the  divine  law  ;  and  hence  none 
could  claim  the  blessing  on  the  score  of 
merit.  But  the  grace  of  God  abound- 
eth  over  all  sin,  ch.  v.  20  ;  and  as  his 
purix'se  changeth  not,  we  may  confi- 
dently "  hold  fast  the  profession  of  our 
faith  witliDut  wavering  ;  for  he  is  faith- 
ful that  i»rounsed."  Ileb.  x.  23.  More- 
over, as  he  IS  greater  than  all,  as  none 
can  stay  his  hand  or  etfectually  resist 
his  will,  whatever  obstacles  may  seem 
to  interpose,  however  diflicult  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  promi*!  may  appear, 
we  need  not  stagger  at  the  promise  of 
God  through  unbelief,  but  may  cherish 
an  unwavering  belief  that  what  he  Invs 
promised  he  is  able  also  to  perform. 
Ver.  20,  21.  IT  Which  is  of  the  law. 
The  .lews.  IT  Whirh  is  of  the  faith,  &c. 
The  believing  (3 entiles.  The  promise 
is  sure  n(jt  only  tn  the  natural  seed  of 
Abraham,  but  to  his  spiritual  seed. 
And  when  nil  shall  come  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  all  will  enter  upon  the  act- 
ual enjoyment  of  the  blessing.  1  Tim. 
ii.  4.  It  is  ei|Uiilly  sure  to  all,  resting 
as  it  does,  for  iulliinieiit,  not  on  the  lec- 


tions,) before  him  whom  hebelieved< 
ercn  (jod,  who  quiekencth  the  dead, 
and  calli'th  those  things  which  be 
not,  as  though  tliey  were. 

18    Who   against  hope  believed 


ble  efforts  of  men,  but  on  the  boundless 
grace  of  God.  IT  Who  is  the  father  of 
us  all.  The  great  model  or  example 
of  all  believers,  whether  Jews  or  Gen- 
tiles.    See  note  on  ver.  12. 

17.  As  it  is  xvrilten,  etc.  See  Gen. 
xvii.  5.  Abraham  was  constituted  the 
spiritual  father,  so  to  s[x;ak,  of  many 
nations  ;  that  is,  of  believers  through(uit 
all  the  Avorld.  All  who  place  implicit 
trust  in  the  divine  promises  are  the 
children  of  Abraham,  inasmuch  as  they 
copy  his  illustrious  example.  "  The 
quotation  is  taken  literally  from  the 
Septuagint.  The  argument  of  »:he  a^^s- 
tle  is  founded  in  part  on  the  fact  thai 
the  past  tense  is  used,  —  I  have  made 
thee,  —  and  that  God  spoke  of  a  thing 
as  already  dmie,  which  he  had  promised 
or  purposed  to  do.  The  sense  is,  he 
had,  in  his  mind  or  purpose,  constituted 
him  the  father  of  many  nations  ;  and 
so  certain  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  di- 
vine purposes,  that  he  spoke  of  it 
as  already  accomplished." — Barnes. 
IT  Before  him,  &c.  That  is,  in  the  sight 
of  God  ;  according  to  his  purpose,  Abra- 
ham is  saiil  to  have  been  already  made 
the  father  of  many  nations,  although  as 
yet  he  had  no  posterity,  because  God 
had  puri)t)sed  the  event,  lie  was  al- 
ready such  a  father  in  the  sight  of  God, 
because  the  event  wtis  certain  according 
to  his  purpose.  The  ancient  Scriptures 
illustrate  this  manner  of  s[>ecch.  "  I 
am  God,  and  there  is  none  else  ;  I  am 
God,  and  there  is  none  like  me  ;  declar- 
ing the  end  from  the  beginning,  and 
from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are 
not  yet  done,  saying,  my  counsel  shall 
stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure." 
Isa.  xlvi.  !),  10.  As  his  purpose  is  un- 
changeable and  sure  of  accomplishment, 
God  speaks  of  tilings  not  yet  done  as 
if  they  actually  existed  ;  and  it  ia 
probably  in  this  sense  that  he  "oalleth 
those  things  which  be  not,  as  though 
they  were."  IT  Wh>  quirkemth  the  ilrad. 
To  quicken  the  dead,  or  to  restore  life 
when  it  has  become  extinct,  involves  an 
exercise  of  divine  power.  That  power 
alone  which  gives  Jifo  can  restore  it 
If  it  bo  exercised  by  agents   spcoiallj 
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in  hope,  that  he  might  become  the 
fatlior  ol'  many  nations  ;  accordinii; 
to  that  wliich  was  spoken,  So  shall 
thy  seed  be. 

19  And  being  not  weak  in  faith, 
lie  considered  not  his  own  bod}-^  now 
dead,  when  he  was  about  a  hundred 


appointed,  it  is  still  the  power  of  God. 
See  .John  v.  21,  30  ;  xi.  40—44.  The 
phrase,  to  quicken  the  de;i<l,  literally 
implies  the  restoration  of  life  to  the 
physically  dead,  or  tlie  proper  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.  It  also  figuratively 
denotes  the  change  wrought  in  men 
when  they  are  turned  from  darkness  to 
liglit,  from  sinfulness  to  holiness.  Eph. 
ii.  1  ;  Col.  ii.  13.  In  this  place,  how- 
ever, it  is  used  in  a  still  ditferent  sense, 
with  reference  to  the  physical  condition 
of  Abrahani  and  Sarah,  ver.  Ii),  which 
appeared  to  interpose  an  elfectual  ob- 
struction to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prom- 
ise. This  apparent  obstruction  could 
be  removed  by  him  who  was  able  to  re- 
jBtore  life  to  the  dead  ;  and  its  removal 
was  indeed  figuratively  a  restoration  of 
life. 

18.  TA-^ko  against  h'ype  believed  in  hope. 
The  bodily  condition  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah  was  such  as  to  exclude  all  reason- 
able hope  of  posterity.  NeverTlieless, 
Abraham  believed  the  promise  ;  ho  be- 
lieved in  the  power  and  faithfulness  of 
God.  and,  against  all  human  i)robabili- 
ties,  indulged  a  confident  hope  that  the 
promise  would  be  literally  and  fully 
performed.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that 
blessings  shall  be  enjoyed  which  are 
according  to  the  common  course  of  na- 
ture, and  which  might  indeed  be  ex- 
pected without  any  express  promise. 
Ijut  much  stronger  faith  is  required  to 
credit  a  promise  of  blessings  which  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  would  seem 
to  render  impossible.  Herein  consisted 
the  excellency  of  Abraham's  faith.  lie 
regarded  not  the  circumstances  which 
appeared  to  interfere  with  the  blessing, 
ver.  19  ;  but,  looking  only  at  the  abili- 
ty and  faithfulness  of  Him  who  prom- 
ised, he  believed  with  all  his  heart,  and 
became  the  father  of  believers,  ver.  20, 
21.  IT  So  shall  thy  se.fd  be.  That  is,  as 
the  stars  <»f  heaven.  Gen.  xv.  5.  The 
pn.miso  of  a  nuinor<ius  posterity  is  spe- 
cially reft-rred  to,  which  Abraham  be- 
lyered      no' withstanding     all     luiman 


years  old,  neither  yet  the  deadnesa 
of  vSara's  womb. 

20  lie  staggored  not  at  the 
promise  of  God  througli  unbelief; 
but  was  strung  in  faith,  giving 
glory  to  God  ; 

21  And  being  fully  persuaded, 

probabilities    were    against    its    fulfil- 
ment. 

19.  And  being  nnt  weak  in  faith.  Be- 
ing strong  in  faith.  Having  perfect 
confidence  in  the  veracity  and  faithful- 
ness of  God.  %  He  considered  not,  itc. 
He  was  not  unconscious  that  he  Avas 
about  a  hundred  years  old,  and  tliathis 
wife  Sarah  was  ninety.  Gen.  xvii.  17. 
He  was  not  unconscious  that  the  vital 
forces  of  both  were  benumbed,  and  in  a 
very  important  sense  dead.  See  lleb. 
xi.  11,  12.  Hut  he  considered  not  ihasa 
physical  disabilities  as  an  effectual  hin- 
drance to  the  accomplishment  of  God's 
purpose  and  promise.  .John  the  Bap- 
tist declared  that  God  was  "  able  to 
raise  up  children  unto  Abraham"  from 
the  very  stones  of  the  desert.  Matt, 
iii.  9.  This  declaration,  whether  liter- 
ally or  figuratively  understood,  certain- 
ly implies  the  ability  of  God  to  pro- 
vide children  for  Abraham  in  a  manner 
above  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
A  like  confidence  in  divine  power  was 
cherished  by  Abraham.  It  was  enough 
for  him  that  God  had  promised.  Ho 
regarded  no  obstacles  which  seemed  to 
render  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
improbable. 

20.  He  staggered  nnt  at  the  promise. 
He  manifested  no  surprise  or  astonish- 
ment. He  had  no  misgivings,  or  doubts. 
He  did  not  hesitate,  through  unbelief. 
IT  Giving  glory  to  God.  He  acknowl- 
edged the  veracity  and  faithfulness  of 
God,  by  trusting  implicitly  in  his  prom- 
ise. Men  are  said  to  glorify  God,  or  to 
give  gloi-y  to  him,  when  their  language 
and  conduct  manifest  regard  for  his 
authority,  confidence  in  his  goodness, 
trust  in  his  promises,  and  a  general  dis- 
position to  acknowledge  him  as  the 
kuler.  Benefactor,  Father,  and  Savioun 
of  the  race. 

21.  Being  fully  persuaded.  Substan- 
tially a  repetition  of  being  strong  ia 
faith,  ver.  20.  He  had  no  trouUlesouia 
doubts.  Appearances,  to  "be  sure,  wcra 
altogether  unpromising,  ver.  19  j    and, 
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that  what  he  had  promised,  he  was 
able  also  to  perform. 

22  And  therefore  it  was  imputed 
to  him  for  righteousness. 

23  Now,  it  was  nut  written  for 
his  sake  alone,  that  it  was  imputed 
to  him  : 


according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  na- 
ture, the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  was 
improbable  and  hopeless.  Yet  Abra- 
ham was  strong  in  faith,  and  fully  per- 
suaded in  his  own  mind  that  the  prom- 
ise would  not  fail  of  fulfilment.  The 
reason  of  this  full  assurance  of  faith  is 
given  in  the  following  words.  IT  What 
he  had  promised,  he.  was  able  also  to  per- 
form. Had  the  promise  depended  sole- 
ly on  human  agency  for  fulfilment, 
Abraham  might  well  have  "staggered" 
through  unbelief.  No  man  is  required 
to  believe  what  is  incredible.  But,  con- 
sidering that  divine  power  was  pledged 
to  sustain  the  divine  veracity,  that  (iod 
was  able  to  fulfil  what  he  ha<l  promised, 
Abraham  believed  with  his  whole  heart- 
Men  often  stagger  at  the  divine  prom- 
ises, vainly  imagining  that  their  fulfil- 
ment depends  on  the  endeavors  of  weak 
and  sinful  men,  who  are  confessedly 
unable  to  accomplish  the  work.  If 
they  would  duly  consider  that  what  is 
impossible  with  men  is  possible  with 
God,  they  might  believe,  with  Abra- 
ham, that  what  Grod  hath  promised  he 
is  able  to  fulfil,  and  assuredly  will  ful- 
fil.   Matt.xix.  2(5. 

22.  And  therefore.  Because  he  thus 
implicitly  trusted  in  the  divine  promise. 
He  manifested  full  confidence  in  God, 
and  gave  evidence  of  unwavering  faith 
in  his  veracity  and  faithfulness.  He 
was,  therefore,  accounted  a  friend  of 
God,  one  who  was  willing  to  believe 
and  obey.  * 

211 .  It  was  not  written  for  his  sake  alone, 
Ac.  The  faith  of  Abraham  and  its 
blessed  effects  became  a  memorial  to 
ail  ages,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
peri)o'-uating  his  fanae,  not  merely  that 
he  might  be  hunoreil  by  men  as  he  was 
approved  by  God,  but  for  a  higher  pur- 
pose, whicli  is  mentioned  in  the  next 
verse.  The  example  is  recorded  for 
the  benefit  of  succeeding  generations, 
even  as  other  examples  of  an  opposite 
cliaraeter  were  recorded  for  a  like  pur- 
l)05ie.    bfcc  1  Cor.  x.  G,  11. 


24  But  for  us  also,  to  whom  it 
sliall  be  imputed,  if  we  believe  on 
him  that  raised  up  Jesus  our  Lord 
from  the  dead, 

25  Who  was  delivered  for  our 
offences,  and  was  raised  again  for 
our  justification. 


24.  But  for  us  also.  To  show  us, 
namely,  the  importance  and  happy 
results  of  faith  in  the  divine  testimony 
and  promises.  And  the  lesson  is  equal- 
ly important  now,  and  will  remain  so 
to  the  latest  generations.  "  He  applies 
this  illustrious  and  venerated  example 
of  the  father  of  the  nation  to  the  case 
in  point.  If  they  would  be  children 
of  Abraham,  as  they  boasted  of  being, 
they  must  vindicate  their  right  to  that 
title  by  showing  the  same  spirit,  in  their 
altered  circumstances,  which  the  patri- 
arch exhibited  in  his  day.  For,  to  fol- 
low an  example  is  not  to  follow  its  let- 
ter, but  its  spirit  ;  not  to  do  precisely 
the  acts  which  the  exemplar  did,  but  to 
act  as  he  would  do  if  he  were  placed  in 
our  circumstances.  Honorable  mention 
was  made  of  the  faith  of  Abraham,  not 
to  glorify  his  name  alone,  but  to  kindlo 
a  like  flame  of  holy  love  and  trust  in 
the  bosom  of  every  child  of  God,  Jew 
or  (ientile,  and  esi^ecially  to  direct  it  to 
that  new  and  glorious  object  of  faith 
presented  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  to 
whom  was  set  the  seal  of  truth  that  he 
was  raised  from  the  dead." —  Livermore. 
"  Abraham  sliowed  his  faith  in  God  by 
believing  just  what  God  revealed  to  him. 
This  was  his  faith,  and  it  might  be  as 
strong  and  implicit  as  could  be  exer- 
cised under  the  fullest  revelation.  Faith 
now  is  belief  in  (iod,  just  so  far  as  he 
has  revealed  his  will  to  us.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  same  in  principle,  though  it 
may  have  reference  to  different  objects. 
It  is  confidence  in  the  same  God,  ac- 
cording to  what  we  know  of  his  will." 
—  Barnes. 

25.  Who  was  delivered.  Delivered  up 
unto  death.  See  note  on  Acts  ii.  2IJ. 
For  our  offences.  Or,  on  accijunt  of  our 
offences.  The  sinfulness  of  men  was 
the  occasion  of  our  Lord's  sutferings 
and  death.  Ho  "  came  into  the  world 
to  save  sinners,"  1  Tim.  i.  15  ;  to  call 
sinners  to  repentance,  .Mat.  ix.  i:i.  Had 
no  sinfulness  existed,  there  would  have 
buuu   no   uuud   of  his  mission.     Being 
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CHAPTER  V. 
HEREFORE  being  justified  by 


sinners,  mei  had  need  of  relief,  which 
Jesus  csna'.  to  impart.  His  hibors,  and 
surFe rings,  and  death,  were  the  conse- 
quence of  his  mif-sion.  Yet  it  by  no 
meanM  follows  that  his  death  was  expia- 
tory, or  that  it  was  designed  to  pur- 
chase the  favor  of  God.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  a  manifestation  of  love 
previously  existing.  "  Gud  cominend- 
eth  his  love  toward  us,  in  that  while  we 
were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us." 
Ch.  V.  8.  Our  Lord  compared  his  labors 
with  those  of  a  physician  healing  the 
sick  :  "  They  that  be  whole  need  not  a 
physician,  but  they  that  are  sick." 
Matt.  ix.  12.  The  faithful  physician 
endures  labor,  and  ofteutiines  hardsliip, 
in  his  efforts  to  restore  the  sick  to  health. 
Sometimes,  even  life  issacriliced  in  this 
benevolent  enterprise.  liut  no  one 
ever  dreamed  that  the  physician,  suffer- 
ing thus  on  account  (tf  our  sicknesses, 
was  thereby  purchasing  the  favor  of  a 
higlier  power,  or  that  he  was  enduring 
the  pain  proper  to  the  disease  which  he 
was  striving  to  conquer  and  destroy. 
In  like  manner  we  need  not  imagine 
tivA  Jesus  endured  the  punishment  pr^  p- 
er  to  our  sins,  or  that  he  purchased 
the  favor  of  God  for  us  by  his  suffer- 
ings, notwithstanding  he  labored,  and 
suifered,  and  died,  on  account  of  our 
sinfulness,  and  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving it.  IT  And  was  raised  ayain. 
That  is,  from  the  dead  ;  by  which  he 
was  demonstrated  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 
Oh.  i.  4.  IF  For  our  justijicadim.  Tlie 
resurrection  of  Jesus  was  the  seal  by 
which  God  authenticated  the  divinity 
of  liis  mission.  It  is  the  proper  found- 
ation of  that  faith,  by  which  men  are 
said  to  be  justified,  ch.  v.  1.  Faith  in 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  implies  faith 
that  God  will  bestow  through  him  all 
the  blessings  which  he  promised.  Such 
faith  is  accompanied  by  that  special 
salvation  which  embraces  present  justi- 
fication. Hence  the  apostle  declares, 
"  that  if  thou  shalt  confess  witli  thy 
mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  be- 
lieve in  tliine  heart  that  G(jd  hath 
raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be 
saved.''  Ch.  x.  '.).  Our  Lord  was  raised 
from  the  dead,  tliat  his  living  spirit, 
through  the  medium  of  faith   in   him, 


faith,  we  have  peace  with    God, 
tliroiigh  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  : 
2    Bj  whom  also  we  liave  access 

might  purify  the  human  soul,  and  just- 
ify it,  or  make  it  just  and  holy.  Thus 
Peter  testifies,  when  speaking  of  the 
same  promise  to  Abraham,  which  is  tlio 
tlieme  of  this  chapter  :  "  Unto  you 
first,  God,  having  raised  up  his  Son 
Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  you,  in  turning 
away  every  one  of  you  from  his  iniqui- 
ties." Acts  iii.  2G.  And,  although  this 
work  of  purification  be  not  completed 
while  men  dwell  in  the  flesh,  we  have 
reason  to  bless  God  that  it  is  com- 
menced in  believers,  as  the  apostle 
shows  in  the  following  chapter  ;  and 
still  more  reason  to  glorify  his  holy 
name  for  the  assurance  that  it  shall  be 
completed  in  due  time,  through  the 
ministry  of  him  who  died  and  was  raised 
again;  "for  he  must  reign,  till  he 
hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet. 
The  last  enemy  that  shall  be  destroyed 
is  death.  —  And  when  all  things  shall  bo 
subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the  Son 
also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that 
put  all  things  under  him,  that  God 
may  be  all  in  all."  1  Cor.  xv.  25,  26, 
28. 

CHAPTER    V. 

In  the  previous  chapters  the  apostle 
has  established  certain  facts  of  the  ut- 
most importance  :  (1.)  That  all  men, 
Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles,  are  sinful  ; 
that  of  those  who  were  capable  of 
sin,  "  all  have  sinned,  and  come  short 
of  the  glory  of  God."  (2.)  That  no 
man  is  able  to  deliver  himself  from 
bondage  to  sin,  or  to  yield  perfect 
obedience  to  the  divine  law.  (3.)  That 
God  has  revealed  a  purpose  of  bestow- 
ing righteousness  on  his  children  as  a 
free  gift,  not  in  consequence  of  their 
feeble  and  imperfect  exertions,  but  of 
his  spontaneous  affection  and  grace. 
(4.)  That  this  blessing  is  communicated 
through  the  medium  of  faith  in  him 
and  in  his  promises,  (o.)  That,  in  this 
manner,  he  had  granted  to  Abraham 
and  others  a  foretaste  of  the  promised 
blessing  ;  and  that  a  like  enjoyment  of 
present  blessedness  would  accompany 
faith  under  the  gospel  dispensation. 
Ho  has  thus  announced  doctrines  of 
the  highest  interest  to  all  men  ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  accomplished  the  special 
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purpose  of  teaching  the  Jewish  converts 
to  Christianity,  that  their  Gentile 
brethren  were  equally  dear  with  them- 
selves in  the  sight  of  God,  and  equally 
the  heirs  of  gratuitous  blessings  ;  that 
tlicy  had  no  need  to  confirm  to  the 
jMosaic  law,  inasmuch  as  salvation  was 
not  of  works,  but  of  grace  ;  and  that 
as  all  were  in  equal  need  of  the  bless- 
ing, and  equally  unable  to  procure  it  by 
their  own  merits,  they  might  all  in- 
dulge an  equal  hope  of  receiving  it  as 
a  free  gift  from  Him,  who  was  equally 
the  father  of  Jews  and  of  Gentiles, 
and  wlio  was  no  respecter  of  persons. 
He  proceeds  in  this  chapter  to  describe 
more  fully  the  nature  of  the  blessing 
which  God  has  promised  to  bestow,  and 
the  present  effect  of  faith  in  his  prom- 
ises. 

1.  Justified  by  faith.  Or,  through 
faith.  Justification  is  properly  the  fruit 
of  divine  grace,  chap.  iii.  24  ;  but,  as 
men  become  conscious  of  the  gift,  and  j 
partakers  of  it,  through  faith,  it  is 
Eometimes  spoken  of  as  the  result  of 
faith.  Indeed,  faith  in  God's  veracity, 
an  unwavering  belief  in  his  promises, 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  steps  by 
wliich  men  are  conducted  from  sin  to 
holiness,  are  justified,  or  made  just. 
Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
blessing  itself,  the  object  of  faith,  is  not 
dependent  on  the  faith  of  men,  but  on 
the  promise  of  God.  If  men  believe, 
they  enjoy  a  foretaste  of  the  blessing. 
If  they  remain  in  unbelief,  they  fail  | 
of  present  enjoyment  ;  yet  the  faithful- 
ness of  God  is  not  destroyed.  Chap, 
iii.  3.  In  due  time  the  veil  of  unbe-  | 
lief  shall  be  removed.  The  promise  of  j 
God  stands  sure.  IT  We -have  peace  with 
God.  We,  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews, 
who  have  a  firm  faith  in  the  divine 
promises,  enjoy  peace.  Sec  note  on  John 
xiv.  27.  "  VVe  bow  to  the  will  of  God, 
we  accept  his  dealings  with  us  submis- 
sively, because  we  are  assured  that  his 
laws  and  his  dispensations,  be  they  joy- 
ous or  be  they  grievous,  are  well  meant, 
and  full  of  hidden  blessings  and  love." 
—  Livermore.  AVe  feel  perfectly  safe 
and  secure  in  the  hands  of  God,  because 
we  believe  him  to  be  the  Father  of  our 
spirits,  and  our  unfailing  friend.  We 
feel  assured  tliat  no  permanent  evil  can 
befall  us,  since  he  prutects  us  and  loves 
us.  Chap.  viii.  31 — 3'J.  In  another 
important  sense   we   have   peace  with 


God  through  faith.  While  we  are 
estranged  from  him,  and  regard  him 
merely  as  a  governor  and  judge,  we  do 
not  submit  patiently  to  some  of  his  dis- 
pensations, and  are  rebellious  against 
his  authority.  But  when,  by  faith  in 
his  promises,  we  become  persuaded  that 
all  his  dealings  with  us  are  designed  for 
our  good,  that  his  whole  government  is 
pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  love,  all  opposi- 
tion to  him  is  overcome,  and  we  are 
disposed  to  meet  with  thankfulness  or 
cheerful  submission  all  the  allotments 
of  his  providence,  whether  attended  by 
present  pleasure  or  pain.  To  this 
aspect  of  tlie  case  the  apostle  seems  to 
refer  in  verses  10,  11.  IF  Throuijh  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  gospel,  in  which 
is  disclosed  the  method  by  which  God 
will  secure  the  holiness  and  happiness 
of  mankind,  was  revealed  through  his 
beloved  Son  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  work  assigned  to 
him,  our  Lord  manifested  the  most  fer- 
vent and  unchanging  affection  fur  men  ; 
for  their  benefit  he  taught,  and  labored, 
and  suffered,  and  died,  even  while  they 
were  ungodly.  Ver.  6.  It  is  natural 
and  proper,  therefore,  that  while  we 
acknowledge  God  as  the  giver  of  spirit- 
ual blessings,  we  should  honor  and  love 
his  Son  as  the  medium  through  whom 
they  are  communicated  ;  and  that  while 
we  enjoy  that  peace  which  accompanies 
faith  in  the  gospel,  we  should  nut  for- 
get him  who  is  "  the  author  and  fin- 
isher of  our  faith,"  Heb.  xii.  2,  but 
should  gratefully  acknowledge  him  as 
the  almoner  of  the  divine  bounty. 

2.  By  whom  also.  By  whose  minis- 
try, in  proclaiming  the  gospel,  and 
making  known  the  purposes  and  prom- 
ises of  God,  which  are  the  object  of 
faith.  IT  We  have  access.  "  A  term 
taken  from  the  custom  of  the  East, 
where  there  is  an  officer  whose  partic- 
ular duty  it  is  to  introduce  persons  to 
the  king  in  his  seclusion  and  state. 
Jesus  introduces  us  to  the  presence  of 
the  most  high  Sovereign." — Livermore. 
Whatever  the  special  allusion  may  be, 
the  general  idea  is  manifest,  namely, 
that  the  disciples  obtained  admission  to 
the  privileges  of  the  gospel  as  the  con- 
sequence or  by  means  of  what  Christ 
had  done.  He  taught  the  way.  They 
believed  him,  and  followed  the  path 
which  ho  pointed  out,  and  which  liad 
conducted  them  to  their  present  posi- 
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by  faith  into  this  grace  wherein  we 
stand,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the 
glory  of  God. 

tion.  IT  By  faith.  That  is,  in  the  in- 
structions of  our  Lord,  or  in  the  gospel 
which  he  proclaimed.  IT  Into  this  grace. 
The  meaning  may  be  the  state  or  condi- 
tion of  believers,  their  peace  and  confi- 
dence through  faith  in  the  gospel.  The 
word  grace  is  used  in  a  similar  sense, 
Eph.  iii.  8.  But  the  more  common 
opinion  is  that  the  apostle  refers  to  the 
great  blessing  revealed  in  the  gospel, 
Avhich,  being  secured  by  grace,  is  cei'tain 
to  be  bestowed  in  due  time  ;  or,  as 
others  say,  that  it  is  the  gracious  cov- 
enant of  God  which  secures  the  final  ac- 
complishment of  his  declared  purpose. 
IT  Wherein  we  stand.  "  The  original 
word  signifies  to  stand  firmly.  As  the 
apostle  often  compares  the  conflicts 
which  the  first  Christians  maintained 
against  false  teachers  and  persecutors 
to  the  Grecian  combats,  it  is  probable 
that  by  their  standing  firm  he  meant 
that  the  Gentile  converts,  as  stout 
wrestlers,  successfully  maintained  their 
faith  in  the  gospel,  in  opposition  both  to 
the  Jews  and  heathens,  notwithstanding 
the  evils  which  the  profession  of  their 
faith  had  brought  on  them."  —  Muc- 
knif/ht.  Perhaps,  however,  by  standing 
firmly,  the  apostle  meant  no  more  than 
that  their  faith  was  strong,  like  that 
of  Abraham,  mentioned  in  the  previous 
chapter  ;  as  much  as  this  certainly 
seems  to  be  intended.  They  believed 
that  he  who  had  promised  was  able  also 
to  perform  ;  hence  their  faith  was  firm 
and  unshaken.  IF  And  rejoice.  The 
same  word  is  rendered  ylory,  in  ver.  3, 
joy,  in  ver.  11  ;  and  a  similar  word  is 
rendered  hoastinfj,  in  chap.  iii.  27.  Not 
merely  calm  and  quiet  happiness,  but  a 
spirit  of  exultation,  rapture,  or  tri- 
umph, seems  to  be  indicated.  A  deliv- 
erance from  darkness  into  light,  from 
heathenism  to  the  hopes  inspired  by  the 
gospel,  might  well  fill  them  with  rap- 
turous delight.  IT  In  hope.  Hope  is  a 
combination  of  desire  and  expectation. 
A  man  may  desire  what  he  does  not  ex- 
pect to  obtain,  or  he  may  expect  what 
he  does  not  desire  ;  in  neither  case  does 
he  properly  hope.  But,  if  he  both  de- 
sire and  expect  a  blessing,  tlicn  does  he 
hope  for  it.  Nothing  short  of  this  can 
constitute  hope.  There  are  many  who 
10 


3  And  not  only  so,  but  we  glory 
in  tril)ulation8  also  ;  knowing  that 
tribulation  workcth  patience  ; 


expect  the  endless  misery  of  a  largo 
portion  of  mankind  ;  but  they  do  not 
desire  it,  and  very  properly  disclaim 
cherishing  a  hope  for  it.  There  are 
many  who  earnestly  desire  the  final 
destruction  of  evil,  and  the  entire  puri- 
fication of  the  human  race  ;  but,  not 
being  able  to  perceive  sufficient  ground 
to  expect  it,  they  remain  destitute  of 
hope  in  regard  to  many  of  their  breth- 
ren. It  would  be  a  glorious  doctrine, 
they  say,  if  it  were  true  ;  but  it  is  too 
good  to  be  true  ;  it  is  more  than  we  can 
hope  for.  As  if  anything  within  the 
compass  of  the  human  imagination 
were  too  good  to  flow  from  the  Infi- 
nite Source  of  all  goodness  !  On  the 
contrary,  imagination  cannot  grasp  the 
blessing  in  its  full  extent.  Chap.  xi. 
3:]  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  9  ;  1  John  iii.  2. 
Enough,  however,  is  revealed  to  fill 
the  heart  with  exultation,  with  trium- 
phant joy,  if  we  so  lay  hold  on  the 
promise  by  faith  as  to  attain  a  confident 
hope  of  the  blessing.  See  chap.  xv.  13. 
Such  hope  is  mentioned  in  the  text. 
Happy  are  we  if  we  are  partakers  of 
it.  IT  Of  the  glory  of  God.  Of  the 
glory  which  God  will  manifest  to  the 
world  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  promises, 
in  the  destruction  of  evil,  in  the  puri- 
fication of  his  children  from  all  in- 
iquity. 

3.  Not  only  so.  Not  only  do  we  re- 
joice, under  the  influence  of  that  hope 
which  fills  the  soul  with  peace,  but  also 
in  the  midst  of  afiiictions,  as  expressed 
in  what  follows.  IT  But  we  glory  in 
tribulations  also.  We  exult,  we  are  tri- 
umphantly happy,  even  in  tribulation. 
The  same  word  occurs  here  which  is  ren- 
dered rejoice  in  ver.  2.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  apostle  refers  to  the 
tribulations,  or  trials  and  persecutions, 
which  befell  the  early  Christians,  on  ac- 
count of  their  profession  of  faith.  The 
unbelieving  Jews  persecuted  all  Chris- 
tians indiscriminately  ;  and  the  unbe- 
lieving Gentiles,  by  their  instigation, 
joined  in  the  persecution,  though  with, 
less  violence  and  malignitJ^  The  Jew- 
ish converts  also  manifested  a  spirit  of 
persecution  towards  their  Gentile  breth- 
ren, by  refusing  to  acknowledge  their 
equal  right  to  the  blessings  of  the  king- 
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4  And  patience,  experience  ;  and   experience,  hope  ; 


(lorn,  unless  they  would  be  circumcised 
and  become  proselj'tcs.  To  this  two-fold 
persecution  endured  b}'  the  Gentile  con- 
verts the  apostle  is  generally  supposed 
to  refer,  as  he  was  speaking  particularly 
of  this  branch  of  the  Christian  church. 
"Wliether  or  not  his  language  had  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  tribulation  occa- 
sioned by  persecution,  I  apprehend  it  is 
equally  true  in  regard  to  all  the  trials 
and  afflictions  which  a  merciful  God  re- 
quires us  to  endure.  We  cannot  sup- 
pose that  the  ordinary  trials  which  be- 
fivll  us  are  less  mercifully  designed  than 
the  chastisements  which  are  adminis- 
tered on  account  of  our  sins.  But  these, 
we  are  assured,  are  designed  for  our 
spiritual  improvement.  Heb.  xii.  9 — 
11.  Surely,  then,  we  may  believe  that 
the  trials  of  life  are  equally  profitable, 
which  come  not  as  the  consequence  of 
our  own  sins,  but  rather  according  to 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  or  as  the 
result  of  enmity  on  the  part  of  unbe- 
lievers. See  JNIatt.  v.  12.  IT  Ktiiwing. 
Being  fully  assured.  The  apostle  was 
well  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject. 
Not  only  was  his  mind  enlightened  from 
above,  in  regard  to  spiritual  things,  but 
he  had  personal  knowledge,  by  experi- 
ence, of  the  influence  of  tribulation  on 
the  human  heart.  From  the  conuuence- 
ment  of  his  apostleship,  he  had  encoun- 
tered opposition  from  adversaries.  Some 
of  his  tribulations  are  enumerated  in  2 
Oor.  xi.  23 — 27.  lie  might  well  say 
he  knew  the  effect  of  such  afflictions. 
ir  VVarkfth  pnticme.  Yields  or  produces 
patience.  Patience  is  the  result  or  fruit 
of  tribulatinu.  "  This  elFect  affliction 
jiroduceth,  by  atTording  to  the  afflicted 
an  opportunity  of  exercising  patience, 
and  by  suggesting  consid<i*ations  which 
naturally  lead  the  mind  to  that  virtue." 
—  Mucknujht.  It  is  obvious  that  pa- 
tience under  affliction  implies  more  than 
a  mere  submission  to  what  cannot  be 
avoided.  It  is  a  cheerful,  hopeful  state 
of  mind.  But  this  cannot  exist  unless 
there  be  also  a  belief  that  the  affliction 
is  designed  for  a  beneficial  purpose.  No 
man  could  ])atienfcly  endure  afflictions, 
if  he  believed  that  they  were  designed 
for  evil,  anil  would  result  in  nothing 
but  evil.  It  is  only  because  the  afflict- 
ed believe  tiiat  their  heavenly  Father 
will  overrule  their  sufferings  for  good, 


that  they  possess  their  souls  in  patience. 
This  very  obvious  truth  is  confirmed  by 
the  apostle  in  what  follows,  and  abun- 
dantly declared  elsewhere. 

4.  And  patience,  experience.  "Patient 
endurance  of  trial  produces  experience. 
The  word  rendered  experience  means 
trial,  testing,  or  that  thorough  examina- 
tion by  which  we  ascertain  the  quality 
or  nature  of  a  thing,  as  when  we  tost  a 
metal  by  fire,  or  in  any  other  way,  to 
ascertain  that  it  is  genuine.  It  also 
means  approbation,  or  the  result  of  such 
a  trial,  the  being  approved  and  accept- 
ed, as  the  effect  of  a  trying  process. 
The  meaning  is,  that  long  afflictions, 
borne  patiently,  shoAV  a  Christian  what 
he  is  ;  they  test  his  religitm,  and  prove 
that  it  is  genuine.  Afflictions  are  often 
sent  for  this  purpose,  and  patience  in 
the  midst  of  them  shows  that  the  reli- 
gion which  can  sustain  them  is  from 
God."  —  Barnes.  Men  often  imagine 
that  they  love  God  and  trust  confident- 
ly in  him,  while  health  and  prosjierity 
attend  them.  But  when  adversity 
comes,  their  confidence  fails,  their  love 
is  chilled,  they  murmur  and  become 
despondent,  and  sometimes  abandon 
themselves  to  despair.  The  language 
in  Job  i.  9 — 11,  though  represented  as 
uttered  by  the  adversary,  illustrates 
this  truth.  For,  although  the  allegation 
against  Job  was  not  true,  yet  its  truth 
has  often  been  verified  in  the  case  of 
men  who  "concerning  faith  have  made 
shipwreck."  1  Tim.  i.  19.  By  the 
manner,  therefore,  in  which  men  bear 
tribulation,  whether  patiently  or  com- 
plainingly,  whether  cheerfully  or  de- 
spondingly,  whether  submissively  or 
rebelliously,  they  may  ascertain  the  true 
character  of  their  faith,  and  their  own 
spiritual  condition.  If  their  faith  bear 
this  test,  they  may  safely  believe  it  is 
well  founded.  If  their  hearts  cleave 
the  more  closely  to  God  in  the  midst  of 
trial,  they  have  reason  to  hope  that  their 
affection  is  kindled  by  a  divine  fire. 
IT  And  experience,  hope.  The  result  of 
such  trial,  supposing  the  test  to  be 
properly  borne,  is  to  make  hope  more 
abundant  and  steadfast,  Hope,  like 
other  affections,  has  its  degrees.  It  may 
be  like  the  tender  herb,  wavering,  and 
readily  yielding  to  the  slightest  press- 
ure.    And  it  may  be  like  the  giant  oal£, 
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5  And     hope     maketh     not    a- 
ehaincd,  because  the  love  of   God 


which,  having  encountered  the  storms 
of  a  century,  is  only  the  more  firmly 
rooted  thereby.  Of  this  kind  is  the 
hope  resulting  from  such  faith  as  is  de- 
scribed in  ch.  viii.  ;).j — 31).  And  such 
hope  is  the  natural  result  of  a  patient 
endurance  of  trial.  The  heart,  ■which 
maintains  its  integrity  under  the  press- 
ure of  affliction,  which  trusts  in  God 
while  enduring  tlie  trials  which  he  has 
appointed,  and  which  ceases  not  to  ex- 
pect a  happy  issue,  even  in  the  darkest 
hour,  may  well  abound  in  hope  that  the 
God  who  has  preserved  and  blessed  will 
preserve  and  bless,  even  unto  the  end. 

5.  And  hope  makdh  nut  ashamed. 
Doth  not  deceive  ;  shall  not  disappoint. 
When  we  hope  for  an  object  wliieh  we 
fail  to  obtain,  we  are  disai)p(nnted,  and 
often  account  ourselves  foolish  for  hav- 
ing cherished  such  vain  hopes.  But 
the  apostle  assures  us  that  the  Chris- 
tian hope  shall  not  be  disappointed. 
It  is  well  founded,  because  it  rests  on 
the  purpose  of  the  unchangeable  God. 
His  love  prompted  his  purpose,  and 
that  love  has  been  so  distinctly  mani- 
fested that  there  is  no  reasonable 
ground  to  doubt  concerning  his  pur- 
pose. To  this  manifestation  of  love 
the  apostle  immediately  refers,  in  proof 
of  his  declaration  that  a  hope  thus 
founded  shall  not  be  the  occasion  of 
disappointment.  IT  Because  the  love  of 
(rod  is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts.  This 
manifestation  of  love  is  full  proof  of 
God's  gracious  purpose  to  bestow  the 
blessing  wiiieh  is  the  object  of  the 
Christian's  hope.  The  idea  is  fully 
developed  in  the  remainder  of  this 
chai)ter.  By  love  of  God,  some  com- 
mentators understand  the  love  of  men 
to  God,  which  doubtless  exists  in  the 
Christian  heart,  and  is  quickened  by 
the  divine  spirit.  But  others,  with 
better  reason,  in  my  judgment,  under- 
stand the  apostle  to  mean  God's  love  to 
men.  See  ver.  8.  Indeed,  the  whole 
passage  which  follows  is  designed  to 
illustrate  the  great  love  wherewith  God 
loves  men,  even  sinners.  "The  love 
of  God,  in  this  place,  is  not  our  love  to 
(iod,  but  God's  love  to  us."  —  Risen- 
muller.  "  We  have  the  most  solid  and 
convincing  testimony  of  God's  love  to 
«13,  by  that  measure  of  it  which  he  has 


is  shed  abroad  in  our  hearts,  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us. 

communicated  to  our  hearts." — Clarke, 
"  Which  hope,  being  thus  grounded, 
will  be  sure  never  to  fail  us  ;  it  is  im- 
possible that  we  should  ever  be  ashamed, 
or  repent  of  having  thus  hoped  and 
adhered  to  Christ.  An  evidence  of 
which  we  have  in  God's  having  so  plen- 
tifully expressed  his  love  to  us,  in  tes- 
tifying the  truth  of  what  we  believe  by 
sending  his  holy  spirit  to  that  purpose, 
which  assures  us  that  we  can  never 
miscarry  in  depending  on  him  for  the 
performance  of  his  promises,  that  being 
the  great  fundamental  one,  promised 
before  his  death,  on  which  all  the  others 
depend."  —  Hammond.  IT  By  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  is  given  unto  us.  "  Holy 
Ghost,  in  our  version,  begins  with  capi- 
tals, to  indicate  that  it  is  a  person  ; 
but  no  such  idea  is,  we  believe,  in- 
tended by  the  original.  Tlie  Holy 
Spirit  is  the  spirit  of  God,  which  had 
in  love  imparted  spiritual  graces  and 
gilts  to  the  Christian  apostles  and  be- 
lievers. Such  are  the  glorious  linka 
of  the  chain  which  draw  up  the  soul 
heavenward,  —  trial,  patience,  proof, 
hope,  possession,  —  but  they  are  all 
melted  and  welded  in  the  love  of  God 
to  us,  and  are  made  pure  by  his  spirit." 
—  Livermore.  See  notes  on  Matt.  iii. 
11  ;  John  xiv.  10,  17.  Rosenmutler 
understands  the  Holy  Ghost  here  to 
mean  simply  the  gospel,  or  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  which,  as  he  says,  teaches  us 
that  we  are  beloved  of  God,  and  that 
adversity  cannot  permanently  liarm  us. 
Others  suppose  the  apostle  refers  to  the 
mirticuhnis  powers  bestowed  on  the 
!  early  disciples.  Thus  Whitby  says,  of 
the  word  rendered  shed  abroad,  "This 
is  the  word  still  used  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, when  speaking  of  the  effusion  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  Acts  ii.  17  ;  x.  45  ; 
Titus  iii.  6  ;  and  it  is  taken  from  Joel 
ii.  28,  29  ;  and  so  this  may  refer  to 
!  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  so  liberally 
i  imparted  to  them."  It  seems  mora 
1  probable,  however,  that  the  ordinary 
^  operation  of  the  divine  spirit,  such  as 
is  common  to  all  Christians,  is  intended; 
I  for  the  argument  is  general  in  its  na- 
ture, and  the  appeal  is  made  not  to  a 
j  few,  but  to  all  believers.  A  similar 
reference  is  found  in  ch.  viii.  IG,  where 
!  the   apostle,   having   declared    that   aa 
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6   For  when  we  were  yet  without 
Btreno-th,  iu  due  time  Christ  died 


many  as  are  led  by  the  spirit  of  God 
are  children  of  God,  being  such  by 
adoption,  appeals  for  the  truth  of  his 
declaration  to  the  hearts  of  his  breth- 
ren ;  —  "  the  spirit  itself  beareth  wit- 
ness with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God."  So  here  the  spirit 
pervading  our  hearts  assures  us  of 
God's  love  toward  us. 

6.  For  when.  The  apostle  proceeds 
to  another  proof  of  divine  love.  Not 
only  does  the  Christian  feel  assured,  by 
the  influence  of  the  divine  spirit  on  his 
own  heart,  that  God  loves  him,  he  has 
other  proof  of  the  same  fact,  in  what 
God  has  done  for  the  benefit  of  his 
children.  God  has  manifested  his  love 
by  a  direct  influence  on  the  human 
heart  ;  and  he  has  also  made  a  public 
display  of  that  love,  in  the  mission  of 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  From 
this  manifestation  of  God's  love  to  his 
children,  the  apostle  argues  the  cer- 
tainty that  their  hope  shall  never  be 
disappointed.  IT  We  were  yet  without 
strength.  Utterly  unable  to  accomplish 
our  own  deliverance  from  the  bondage 
of  sin.  This  inability  is  clearly  de- 
monstrated in  the  foregoing  chapters. 
Sin  had  existed  for  about  four  thousand 
years,  and  no  individual  had  fully  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  its  bonds  ;  no  one 
had  yielded  perfect  obedience  to  the 
law  of  right  ;  all  had  sinned,  and  come 
short  of  the  glory  of  God.  All  human 
devices  for  the  attainment  of  righteous- 
ness had  signally  failed.  The  plan  of 
God  for  securing  the  righteousness  of 
the  human  race  was  now,  in  due  time, 
revealed  in  the  gospel.  What  the 
weakness  of  men  could  not  accomplish, 
he  gave  assurance  shouj^  be  accom- 
plished by  his  grace.  IT-  In  due  time. 
In  the  proper  time.  If  all  who  died 
before  the  advent  of  Christ  were  irre- 
coverably lost,  because  no  way  of  salva- 
tion had  been  devised,  it  would  seem 
that  the  manifestation  of  divine  grace 
in  him  was  delayed  too  long.  But, 
while  wo  regard  the  universal  Father 
as  the  universal  friend  of  mankind,  and 
believe  that  all  shall  be  tlie  children 
of  God  in  the  resurrection,  Luke  xx. 
S(j,  we  need  not  doubt  tliat  Christ  came, 
»nd  taught,  and  died,  at  precisely  the 
riglit  time.     Perhai)s  so  long  a  period 


for  the  ungodly. 

7   For   scarcel}^  for  a  righteous 


was  necessary,  effectually  to  humble 
human  pride,  and  to  impress  the  con- 
viction indelibly,  by  the  failure  of  all 
other  plans  and  devices,  that  mankind 
are  entirely  dependent  on  divine  grace 
for  deliverance  from  sin.  AVhether  or 
not  this  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  so 
long  delay,  it  is  certain  that  the  lesson 
has  not  been  learned  too  thoroughly  ; 
for,  even  now,  though  men  hesitate  to 
assert  their  entire  ability  to  save  them- 
selves from  sin,  j^et  many,  while  con- 
fessing in  terms  their  reliance  on  a 
higher  power  for  assistance,  represent 
themselves  as  the  principal  actors  in 
the  work.  For  some  reason  not  neces- 
sary for  us  fully  to  understand  at  pres- 
ent, God  delayed  the  revelation  of  the 
gospel  of  his  grace  for  thousands  of 
years.  But,  in  the  proper  time,  proper 
for  the  full  accomplishment  of  hia 
gracious  purpose,  he  sent  his  beloved 
"  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world." 
1  John  iv.  14.  IT  Christ  died  for  the 
unrjodly.  For  the  sake  of  the  ungodly  ; 
for  their  benefit.  "In  behalf  of,  or 
for  the  sake  of,  not  in  the  place  of,  or 
as  a  substitute  for,  the  ungodly."  — 
Livermnre.  The  apostle  uses  four  epi- 
thets in  this  connection,  to  describe  the 
condition  of  mankind  from  which  the 
grace  of  God  is  effectual  to  release 
them  ;  without  strength,  ungodly,  ver.  G, 
sinners,  ver.  8,  and  enemies,  ver.  10. 
All  have  a  kindred  meaning,  indicating 
a  state  of  estrangement  from  God,  op- 
position to  his  righteous  requirements, 
and  inability  to  rescue  themselves  from 
the  dominion  of  their  evil  passions  and 
propensities.  Yet  God  did  not  aban- 
don his  children  because  they  were  thus 
estranged,  sinful,  and  helpless.  On  the 
contrary,  he  sent  his  Son  to  save  them 
from  their  unhappy  condition,  "  to  turn 
them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God."  Acta 
xxvi.  18.  And  herein  was  manifested 
the  riches  of  divine  grace,  as  the  apos- 
tle more  fully  declares  in  what  follows. 
To  do  good  to  one's  friends  is  human, 
but  to  do  good  to  enemies  is  godlike. 

7.  Iu  this  verse  the  apostle  illustratea 
the  nature  of  divine  benevolence  by 
contrasting  it  tvith  what  passes  for  be- 
nevolence among  men.  Ho  is  su]>posed 
to    adapt    his    phraseology    to    cortaiq 
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man  will  one  die  :  yet  peradven-  I  even  dare  to  die. 

ture  for  a  good  man  some  would        8  But  God  eommendeth  his  love 


forms  of  speech  familiar  to  the  Jews. 
L'ljhtfoot  says  the  Jews  called  a  man 
ri'jhtenn.'i  who  had  been  a  sinner,  but 
bail  renouncod  liis  sins  and  accustomed 
himself  to  do  right  ;  and  tliat  a  man 
was  called  good  who  had  never  aban- 
doned himsell"  to  iniquity,  but  had  been 
Comparatively  virtuous  throuj^h  life. 
The  distinction  noted  by  Clarke  seems 
more  particularly  in  accordance  *vith 
the  allusion  in  the  text.  "  The  Jews 
divide  men,  as  to  their  moral  charac- 
ter, into  four  classes.  First,  those  who 
say,  '  What  is  mine  is  my  own,  and 
what  is  thine  is  thy  own.'  These  may 
be  considered  the  just,  who  render  to 
every  man  his  due  ;  or,  rather,  they 
who  neither  give  nor  take.  The  second 
class  is  made  up  of  those  who  say, 
'  What  is  mine  is  thine,  and  what  is 
thine  is  mine.'  These  are  they  who 
accommodate  each  other  ;  who  borrow 
and  lend.  The  third  class  is  composed 
of  those  who  say,  *  What  is  mine  is 
thine,  and  what  is  thine,  let  it  be  thine.' 
These  are  the  pious  or  good,  who  give 
up  all  for  tlie  benefit  of  their  neighbor. 
The  fourth  class  are  those  who  say, 
'  What  is  mine  is  mine,  and  what  is 
thine  shall  be  mine.'  These  are  the 
iuil)ious,  who  take  all,  and  give  noth- 
ing. Now,  for  one  of  the  lirst  class, 
who  would  die  ?  There  is  nothing  amia- 
ble in  his  life  or  conduct  that  would  so 
endear  him  to  any  man  as  to  induce 
him  to  risk  his  life  to  save  such  a  per- 
son. Pe.radvfTiture,  for  a  good  man  some 
would  evrn  dare  to  die.  That  is,  for  one 
of  the  third  cla.ss,  who  gives  all  he  has 
for  the  good  of  others.  This  is  the 
truly  benevolent  man,  whose  life  is 
devoted  to  the  public  good  ;  for  such  a 
])erson,  peradventure,  some  who  have 
had  their  lives  perhaps  preserved  by 
his  bounty  would  even  dare  to  die  ; 
but  such  cases  may  be  considered  merely 
as  possibli' ;  they  exist,  it  is  true,  in 
romance,  and  we  find  a  few  rare  in- 
stances of  friends  exposing  themselves 
to  death  for  their  friends.  See  the  case 
of  .Jonathan  and  David,  Damon  and 
Pythias.  And  our  Lord  says,  John  xv. 
1:5,  'Greater  love  hath  no  man  than 
this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for 
his  friends.'  This  is  tiie  utmost  we  can 
expect  among  men."  With  this  highest 
lU* 


I  exhibition  of  human  love,  a  -willingness 
to  die,  not  for  the  merely  just  and  up- 
right man,  but  fjr  one  who  has  secured 
ardent    attachment,    to    himself  by  hia 
benevolence  and  kindness,  the  apostlo 
contrasts,  in  the  next  verse,  the  over- 
flowing grace  of  God,  manifested  in  the 
death  of  his  Son  for  enemies.     See  note 
on  John  xv.  13. 
I      8.     BtU     God    eommendeth     his     love 
toward  zis.     God  exhibits  his  love  ;  dis- 
plays   it    in    a   signal    manner.       The 
j  opinion  has  long  and  extensively  pre- 
I  vailed    that  God   was   angry  with    his 
children  on  account  of  their  sins,  and 
'  was    prevented    from  inflicting  endless 
punishment    upon    them    only    by    the 
voluntary    death    of  his    Son    in    their 
'  stead  ;   hence  a  frequent  repetition  of 
proof    to    the    contrary   is    demanded. 
I  Sucii    proof  is  here    furnished    by  the 
apostle.    Instead  of  hating  sinners,  God 
j  loved  them,  and  sent  his  Son  to  bless 
them.     Christ   came,   not   to    reconcile 
God  to  men,  but  to  reconcile   men   to 
God.     Ver.  JO.     God   is  just  ;  and  he 
will  render  justice  to  every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  deeds.     Ch.   ii.   6.     But  his 
justice  does  not  degenerate  into  cruelty, 
'  nor   is    it  administered   in  a  spirit  of 
wrath.     On  the  contrary,  the  spiritual 
benefit  of  his  children  is  designed,  even 
(  in  the  sharpest  afflictions  to  which  ho 
1  subjects  thern.     Ileb.  xii.   10,   11.     Not 
I  only  so,  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he 
,  sent   his  only  begotten    Son,    that    the 
world    through    him    might    be    saved. 
'  John  iii.  IG,  17.     This  strongest  proof 
[  of   love  was   given  in  due    time,  that 
we  might  have   full  assurance  of  final 
!  and  entire  deliverance  from  the  power 
I  of  sin.     In  the  gospel  of  Christ  no  hint 
1  or  intimation  is  given  that  God  hates 
I  a  single   soul  which  he  has  made,   or 
that  he  designs,  or  ever  did  design,  to 
make   existence    an    everlasting    curse 
,  to  any  portion,  however  small,  of  his 
j  children.     But  divine   love  is  sti\mped 
I  on  the  face  of  the  wliole  gospel  :  love 
;  to  men  ;  love  to  sinners  ;  love  to  the 
]  ungodly  ;  love  to  enemies  ;  love,  which 
[  seeks    their   good  ;     love,    which    will 
'  triumph  over  all  opposition,  which  will 
j  melt  the  most  stubborn  and   obdurate 
I  hearts,  and  which  will  finally  accomplish 
{ the  holiness  and  happiness  of  all.     See 
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toward  us,  in  that  while  we  were 
yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us. 


1  Cor.  XV.  28,  and  notes  on  John  iii.  16, 
17.  IT  While  we  were  yet  sinners.  No 
man  is  entirely  free  from  sin,  in  the 
present  life.  Yet  the  gospel  recognizes  a 
distinction  between  the  unconverted  and 
the  converted.  The  former  are  styled, 
as  in  this  place,  sinners  ;  the  latter  are 
denominated  saints,  ch.  i.  7,  not  because 
they  are  perfect  in  holiness,  but  because 
they  are  comparatively  pure.  To  the 
first  class  the  apostle  here  refers, 
declaring  that  the  crowning  evidence 
of  God's  love  to  his  children  was 
exhibited  while  they  were  yet  sinnei's  ; 
that  is,  before  they  were  converted,  while 
they  were  yet  "  in  the  gall  of  bitter- 
ness and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity."  Acts 
viii.  23.  IT  Christ  died  for  us.  See 
note  on  ver.  6.  The  ministry  of  Christ, 
scaled  by  his  death,  was  an  evidence  of 
the  Father's  love,  because  he  declared 
that  he  came  by  the  Father's  appoint- 
ment, for  the  accomplishment  of  a  work 
of  mercy,  and  because,  being  the  moral 
representative  of  the  JFather,  John  xiv. 
9 — 11  ;  Heb.  i.  3,  we  may  attribute  to 
the  Father  the  spirit  manifested  by  the 
Son. 

9.  Much  more  then.  "It  is  much 
more  reasonable  to  expect  it.  There 
are  fewer  obstacles  in  the  way.  If, 
when  we  were  enemies,  he  overcame 
all  that  was  in  the  way  of  our  salvation, 
much  more  have  we  reason  to  expect 
that  he  will  afford  us  protection  now 
that  we  are  his  friends.  This  is  one 
ground  of  the  hope  expressed  in  ver. 
5."  —  Barnes.  IT  Justified.  Brought 
into  a  state  of  reconciliation  and  friend- 
ship ;  disposed  to  obedience  ;  con- 
verted from  ungodliness  to  a  reverent 
spirit,  from  enmity  to  affection.  Justi- 
fied, here,  has  a  meaning  similar  to 
reconciled,  in  ver.  10.  It  indicates  the 
change  wrought  in  the  human  soul,  by 
the  influence  of  faith  in  the  gospel  of 
Christ,  and  confidence  in  the  God  of  all 
grace,  IT  B}j  his  lAood.  Blood  is  here 
put  for  the  whole  ministry  of  our  Lord, 
which  was  sealed  by  his  blood.  Not 
that  his  blood  was  shed  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  God,  for  he  never  was  blood- 
thirsty ;  nor  to  purcliaso  his  love 
toward  his  children,  for  he  always 
loved  them.  God  does  not  love  men 
because  Christ  died  :   but  Christ  died 


9  Much  more  then,  being  now 
justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be 

because  God  already  loved  them,  and 
sent  his  Son  to  manifest  his  love.  In 
the  figurative  language  of  the  East,  the 
apostle  expresses  the  whole  earthly 
mission  of  Christ  by  the  single  term 
most  likely  to  arrest  attention  ;  name- 
ly, the  blood  by  which  that  mission 
was  sealed.  See  notes  on  ch.  iii.  24, 
25.  The  remarks  of  Livermore,  on 
this  and  the  following  verse,  arewortliy 
of  attention.  "  The  antithesis  estab- 
lished in  these  A'erses  is  between  what 
Christ  did  for  them  in  a  state  of  sin, 
and  what  he  could  do  after  he  had  by 
his  sufferings  brought  them  into  a  state 
of  faith  and  prospective  righteousness. 
In  the  ninth  verse,  the  contrasted  terms 
are  justified  and  saved  ;  and  in  the  tenth, 
reconciled  and  saved.  These  are  most 
important  verses,  as  showing  the  par- 
ticular offices  of  the  death  of  our  Lord, 
as  compared  with  those  fulfilled  by  his 
life  and  teachings.  The  precise  effect 
of  his  death  was  to  produce  faith  :  first, 
in  his  immediate  disciples  and  apostles, 
who,  until  that  event  and  his  resurrec- 
tion, never  really  entered  into  the 
spiritual  conception  of  his  kingdom  ; 
and  secondly  in  all  men,  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  by  this  luminous  and  impress- 
ive proof  of  his  love,  self-sacrifice,  dis- 
interestedness, and  the  heavenly  nature 
of  the  kingdom  he  came  to  establish. 
That  faith  thus  produced  was  the  access 
to  justification,  the  righteous  process  ; 
therefore,  to  believe  was  to  be  justified, 
to  be  reconciled  ;  and,  in  order  to  effect 
belief,  a  real,  comprehensive,  and  spir- 
itual faith,  looking  '  before  and  after,' 
the  death  of  the  founder  of  the  system 
seemed  to  be  unavoidable  and  essential." 
The  general  idea  is  this  :  that  as  God 
has  given  such  convincing  testimony  of 
his  love  toward  men,  by  sending  his 
Son  to  labor  and  die  for  their  benefit, 
wo  may  with  the  utmost  confidence 
expect  from  him  all  other  blessings 
which  are  consistent  with  a  spirit  of 
love.  Having  commenced  the  work, 
much  more  will  he  complete  it.  A  sim- 
ilar idea  is  expressed  in  cli.  viii.  32. 
"  lie  that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but 
delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall 
he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all 
things?"  IT  iSnvcd  from  wrath.  See 
note  on  ch.  1.  18.     To  man,  uuenligh^* 
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saved  from  wrath  through  him.^ 
10  For  if,  Avhcn  we  were  enemies, 


ened  by  revelation,  the  punishment  of 
iniquity  seems  to  indicate  wrath  or 
vengeance  in  the  being  who  adminis- 
ters it.  Although  the  apostle  had 
learned  that  God  is  love,  and  that  in 
him  dwelkth  no  wrath,  yet  he  u.-ed  this 
Convenient  term  to  indicate  the  evil 
consequences  of  sin.  Uut,  by  being 
saved  from  wrath,  or  punishment,  we 
are  not  to  understand  that  we  shall 
escape  the  i)unishment  due  for  sins 
actually  committed.  Tlie  concurrent 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures  is,  that  God 
will  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
deeds,  and  that  every  transgression  and 
disobedience  shall  receive  a  just  recom- 
pense of  reward.  The  grace  of  God  and 
his  justice  are  perfectly  harmonious. 
There  is  no  conflict  between  them.  Jus- 
tice has  its  unobstructed  course  ;  and 
yet  grace  has  room  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  perfect  work.  God  has 
attached  no  penalty  to  sin  which  may 
not  be  fully  executed  without  interfer- 
ing with  his  gracious  design  to  bestow 
final  salvation  upon  the  sinner.  To 
suppose  the  contrary,  is  to  suppose  an 
eternal  conflict  between  the  divine 
attributes,  inconsistent  with  their  in- 
finite perfection.  "What,  then,  does  the 
apcjstle  mean,  by  being  saved  from 
wrath  ?  I  apprehend  the  meaning  to 
be  this  :  When  sin  ceases,  its  unhappy 
conse(iuences  will  also  cease.  If  God 
save  men  from  sin,  and  make  them 
holy,  "much  more"  will  he  save  them 
from  further  suffering,  and  make  them 
happy.  "When  the  "  peaceable  fruit  of 
righteousness"  is  produced,  there  can 
be  no  further  need  that  the  individual 
be  "exercised"  by  "chastening."  Heb. 
xii.  11.  Hence  the  apostle  declares,  in 
the  text,  that  as  Gud  justifies,  or  turns 
men  away  from  sin,  by  the  ministry  of 
his  Son,  much  more  will  he  deliver 
them  from  the  misery  which  sin  has 
occasioned.  There  is  yet  another  sense 
in  which  tlie  phrase  saved  from  wrath 
has  been  understood.  It  is  sometimes 
expressed  thus  :  Gud  saves  men,  by  his 
grace,  not  from  deserved  punishment, 
but  from  deserving  it ;  that  is,  by  re- 
leasing them  from  bondage  to  sin,  he 
saves  them  from  committing  further 
crimes,  which,  if  committed,  would 
entail  suffering.     This  fact  is  doubtless 


we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the 
death  of  his  Son  ;  much  more,  being 


true  ;  yet  I  prefer  the  former  inter- 
pretation, as  exhibiting  the  mean- 
ing of  the  apostle  in  this  place.  A3 
long  as  men  remain  sinful,  they  must 
endure  the  penalty  which  a  just  God 
has  attached  to  sin.  But  that  penalty 
is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  ceases  when 
the  sinner  forsakes  his  sin  and  becomes 
obedient.  This  subject  is  discussed  in 
ch.  vi.  15 — 23,  where  it  is  shown  that 
men  had  endured  the  penalty  of  sin, 
and  afterwards  attained  deliverance, 
both  from  sin  and  its  penalty  :  from 
sin,  by  its  removal  ;  from  the  penalty, 
by  no  longer  deserving  it. 

10.  This  verse  is  substantially  a  repe- 
tition of  ver.  9.  The  general  idea  in 
both  is  the  same  ;  namely,  that  as  God 
has  already  done  so  much  for  sinners, 
they  have  much  more  reason  to  expect 
he  will  complete  the  work  than  they 
formerly  had  that  he  would  commence 
it.  To  express  this  idea,  different 
phraseology  is  used,  exhibiting  a  slight- 
ly different  phase  of  the  subject.  IT 
When  we  were  enemies.  The  design  was 
in  full  strength,  and  was  made  mani- 
fest for  the  deliverance  of  mankind, 
while  they  were  yet  sinners  and  enemies, 
or  disobedient  to  God.  "  Herein  is 
love  ;  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that 
he  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the 
propitiation  for  our  sins."  1  John  iv. 
10.  All  the  enmity  was  on  one  side. 
"We  were  enemies  ;  yet  God  loved  us, 
and  sent  his  Son  to  save  us.  "  The 
work  was  undertaken  while  we  were 
enemies.  From  being  enemies  we  were 
changed  to  friends  by  that  work.  Thus 
it  was  commenced  by  God  ;  its  founda- 
tion was  laid  while  we  were  still  hostile 
to  it  ;  it  evinced,  therefore,  a  deter- 
mined purpose  on  the  part  of  God  to 
perform  it  ;  and  he  has  thus  given  a 
pledge  that  it  shall  be  perfected."  — 
Barnes.  IT  We  were  reconciled  to  God  by 
the  death  of  his  Son.  It  has  long  been 
believed  that  God  was  reconciled  to  us 
by  the  death  of  his  Son  ;  that  the  death 
of  Christ  was  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
which  placated  an  angry  God;  "that 
calmed  his  frowning  face  ;  that  sprin- 
kled o'er  the  burning  throne,  and  turned 
the  wrath  to  grace."  —  Watts.  Fat 
different  is  the  doctrine  taught  by  the 
apostle.     No  reconciliation  was  noedecl 
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reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his 
lifc. 


on  the  part  of  God.  He  loved  his 
children  from  the  beginning,  and  his 
love  changeth  not.  Men  were  enemies, 
and  the,y  alone  needed  to  be  reconciled. 
This  reconciliation  was  effected  by  the 
iniiiistrv  of  Jesus,  sealed  by  his  death. 
Love  triumphed  over  hatred,  and  good 
overcame  evil.  Such  an  exhibition  of 
divine  love  called  forth  a  response  from 
the  human  heart.  Hence  the  apostle 
declares,  on  behalf  of  his  brethren,  that 
they  were  reconciled  to  God,  and  that 
the}^  had  full  confidence  in  his  love  tow- 
ard them.  The  doctrine  of  reconcil- 
iation is  perfectly  simple,  when  proper- 
ly understood.  Men  are  imperfect  and 
changeable  :  they  may,  therefore,  be 
converted  from  enemies  to  friends;  they 
may  cease  to  hate,  and  may  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  love  towards  the  person  for- 
merly hated.  But,  to  suppose  such 
changes  to  occur  in  the  perfect  and  un- 
changeable God,  is  to  outrage  the  plain- 
est principles  of  common  sense,  and 
to  contradict  the  express  and  uniform 
testimony  of  the  Scriptures.  IT  Much 
more,  being  reconciled,  we  ahall  be  saved 
by  his  life.  See  notes  on  ver.  9.  To 
be  saved,  here,  may  be  understood  in 
the  special  sense  in  which  the  similar 
phrase  is  used  in  ver.  9.  But  it  proba- 
bly has  a  more  general  and  extensive 
signification  in  this  place,  indicating 
that  proper  salvation  from  sin  which 
Jesus  Christ  came  to  accomplish.  Matt. 
!.  21.  As  God  has  commenced  the  work 
of  salvation  by  destroying  the  enmity 
we  formerly  cherished,  and  reconciling 
us  to  himself,  much  more  will  he  com- 
plete the  work,  in  due  time,  by  deliver- 
ing us  altogether  from  the  bondage  of 
sill,  and  purifying  us  from  all  iniquity. 
The  same  spirit  of  lovcAfhich  prompted 
him  to  convert  enemies  into  friends, 
would  equally  or  more  strongly  prompt 
him  to  make  his  friends  entirely  pure 
and  holy.  "  In  the  Scriptures,  the 
enemies  of  God  are  those  who  do  not 
obey  him.  Such  were  we,  yet  we  have 
been  reconciled  to  God.  To  reooiicilo 
one  with  another,  is  to  excite  friendship 
in  the  one  towards  the  other,  so  that 
their  friendship  may  bo  mutual.  Sinoc, 
therefore,  this  frieudshii)  exists  in  us 
towards  God,  we  need  fear  nothing  from 
him  ;   we  are  beloved  by  Gud,  and  we 


11    And  not  only  so,   but  we 
also  joy  in  God,  through  our  Lord 

reciprocate  his  love.  He  pardons  oui 
sins,  and  grants  us  eternal  happiness  ; 
we  are  grateful  for  such  precious  gifts, 
we  venerate  him,  and  cultivate  purity 
of  life.  The  argument  of  the  a^wstle 
is,  if  Christ  has  benefited  us  so  much 
by  his  death,  how  much  more  will  he 
benefit  us  by  his  life."  —  Rosenmuller. 
By  his  labors  and  death,  he  manifested 
the  love  of  God,  and  reconciled  us  to 
him.  By  his  resurrection  to  immortal 
life,  he  gave  assurance  of  a  future  and 
endless  life,  in  which  still  richer  bless 
ings  may  be  expected.  He  assured  hij 
disciples,  "  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live 
also."  John  xiv.  19.  And  the  beloved 
disciple  testifies,  "Now are  we  the  sons 
of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear 
what  we  shall  be  ;  but  we  know  that 
when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like 
him  ;  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is." 
1  John  iii.  2.  To  the  same  effect  is  the 
testimony  of  Paul  :  "  As  we  have  borne 
the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also 
bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly."  1  Cor. 
XV.  49.  This  glorious  change  in  our 
condition  was  taught  by  our  Lord  while 
he  lived  on  the  earth  ;  but  the  promise 
was  confirmed  by  his  own  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  and  ascension  to  endless 
life. 

11.  And  not  only  so.  This  is  not  all. 
IT  We  also  joy  in  God.  The  same  word 
is  rendered  boast,  in  ch.  ii.  17,  23;  re- 
joice, in  ver.  2,  and  glory,  in  ver.  3.  "  I 
think  nobody  can  with  the  least  atten- 
tion read  this  section,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  these  words  join  this  verse  to 
the  third.  The  apostle  in  the  second 
verse  says, We  the  Gentiles,  who  believe, 
glory  in  the  hopes  of  an  eternal,  splen- 
did state  of  bliss.  In  the  third  verse 
he  adds.  And  not  only  so,  but  our  af- 
flictions are  to  us  matter  of  glorying; 
which  he  proves  in  the  seven  follow- 
ing verses,  and  then,  verso  11,  adds, 
And  not  only  so,  but  we  glory  in  God 
also,  as  our  God,  being  reconciled  to 
him  in  Jesus  Christ.  And  thus  he  shows 
that  the  convert  Gentiles  had  whereof 
to  glory  as  well  as  the  Jews,  and  were 
not  inferior  to  them,  though  they  had 
not  circumcision  and  the  law,  wliereiu 
the  Jews  gloried  so  much,  but  with  no 
ground,  in  comparison  ol'  what  the  Gen- 
tiles had   to   glory  in,   by  faith   in  Jo» 
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Jesus   Christ,  hy  whom  we  have 
now  received  the  atonement. 


sus  Christ,  now  under  the  gospel."  — 
Locke.  This  is  a  fit  introduction  to 
the  glorious  theme  which  follows  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  The  blessings  here 
unfolded  are  richer  in  their  nature, 
more  universal  in  extent,  and  conse- 
quently more  glorious  and  worthy  of 
admiration,  than  any  which  the  Jewish 
mind  had  ever  conceived.  If  the  law 
by  Moses  secured  blessings  to  the  faith- 
ful, if  the  descendants  of  Abraham  en- 
joj-ed  peculiar  privileges,  much  more 
the  gospel  gave  assurance  of  blessings 
to  all  the  children  of  Uod,  as  the  fruit 
of  his  grace  manifested  in  his  Son. 
In  such  a  God  as  the  Son  revealed, 
well  might  the  apostle,  well  may  every 
believer  in  the  gospel  of  grace,  rejoice 
and  glory.  Being  fully  persuaded  that 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  the  apos- 
tle readily  understood  that  the  love 
•which  he  had  manifested  to  some  of  his 
enemies,  to  some  sinners,  was  precisely 
the  same  which  he  cherished  to  all 
other  sinners,  and  which  he  would  man- 
ifest to  them  at  the  proper  time  ;  and 
that  the  blessings  of  which  he  had 
already  given  assurance  to  some  were 
precisely  the  blessings  which  were  in 
store  for  all.  IT  We  have  now  received 
the  atonnncnt.  The  word  atonement  oc- 
curs nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  has  long  been  a  prominent 
doctrine  of  the  church,  that  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  offered  his  own  blood  as 
an  atonement  to  God  for  our  sins. 
From  the  earnestness  and  confidence 
with  which  this  doctrine  has  been  urged, 
we  might  suppose  the  sacred  writers 
had  assigned  to  it  a  prominent  position. 
Singularly  enough,  however,  the  word 
occurs  only  this  once,  and  here  the 
atonement  is  received  by  men,  not  by 
God.  If  the  original  word  had  been 
tianslated  reconciliution,  or  rrconcilimj, 
as  in  ch.  xi.  15,  and  2  Cor.  v.  18,  I'J,  the 
only  other  places  in  the  New  Testament 
where  it  occurs,  its  meaning  would 
have  been  apprehended  without  difli- 
culty.  No  good  reason  appears  for  de- 
parting from  the  general  form  of  trans- 
lation. In  every  case  where  the  cor- 
responding verb  occurs,  it  is  translated 
reconciled  or  rtconciling.  Ver.  10  ;  1  Cor. 
vii.  11  ;  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19,20.  That  the 
word  here  means  simply  reconciliation  is 


12  Wherefore  as  by  one  man  sin 
entered  into  tlie  world,  and  death 


now  universally  admitted.  Indeed,  such 
was  formerly  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word  atonement,  as  is  evident  from 
its  use  by  ancient  authors,  and  even 
from  its  etymology,  at-one-ment,  or  be- 
ing at  one,  or  in  harmony.  This  rec- 
onciliation was  received  by  men,  through 
Jesus  Christ,  because  he  so  clearly  ex- 
hibited the  divine  love  as  to  destroy 
the  enmity  of  their  hearts,  and  to  con- 
vert them  from  enemies  into  friends  to 
God. 

12 — 21.  Although  the  general  scope 
of  this  passage  is  plain,  namely,  that 
grace  superabounds  over  sin,  that  it  will 
remove  all  the  evils  occasioned  by  sin, 
and  that  it  will  bestow  eternal  life  on 
mankind,  yet  the  interpretation  of  some 
of  the  details  is  confessedly  difficult. 
"  That  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
passages  in  all  the  New  Testament,  will 
be  conceded,  I  believe,  by  all  sober  and 
reflecting  critics."  —  Stuart.  "This pas- 
sage has  been  usually  regarded  as  the 
most  diflicult  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment." —  Barnes.  The  ground  of  diffi- 
culty is  this  :  that  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  certain  expressions  used  by  the 
apostle  involves  conscquenocs  at  which 
reason  revolts,  and  against  which  the 
general  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  is 
diametrically  opposite.  It  is  unques- 
tionably a  sound  general  rule  of  inter- 
pretation, that  the  most  obvious,  natu- 
ral, and  literal  meaning  of  a  passage 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  meaning. 
And,  just  as  uneiuestionably,  "  where 
the  proper  signification  presents  a  mean- 
I  ing  that  is  either  absurd  or  manifestly 
I  contrary  to  truth,  it  must  necessarily 
i  be  given  up."  —  Home.  When  the 
literal  signification  is  found  absurd,  as 
in  Matt.  xxvi.  26,  28,  or  inconsistent 
with  other  scriptures,  as  in  John  x.  30 
(see  the  note),  and  is  therefore  necessa- 
rily abandoned,  it  is  sometimes  easy  to 
perceive  in  what  sense  the  language  is 
true  ;  in  which  case,  there  is  no  real 
difficulty  in  the  interpretation.  In 
other  cases,  however,  it  may  be  very 
difficult  to  perceive  the  precise  idea 
which  was  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  ; 
and  a  consequent  difficulty  is  found  ia 
the  interpretation  of  his  language. 
Precisely  this  difficulty  is  encountered 
in  the  interpretation  of  some  portions 
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of  the  passage  under  consideration.  I 
think  I  see  clearly  what  the  apostle  did 
not  mean,  in  ver.  19,  for  example  ;  and, 
in  common  with  many  judicious  critics, 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  reject  the  literal 
interpretation.  At  the  same  time,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
language  has  a  meaning  to  some  extent 
analogous  to  the  literal  meaning.  The 
precise  extent  of  that  analogy,  or  the 
precise  idea  designed  to  be  conveyed,  is 
the  real  point  of  diflSculty. 

12.  Wherefore.  As  the  following 
passage  does  not  appear  to  be  a  logical 
inference  from  what  precedes  it,  many 
commentators  are  disposed  to  under- 
stand the  words  rendered  wherefore  to 
Oe  a  mere  "  formula  of  transition," 
ivhich  might  be  tolerably  expressed  by 
the  word  ?norcovcr.  The  apostle  had 
already  insisted,  and  offered  evidence, 
that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  sinful, 
and  equally  unable  to  accomplish  their 
own  deliverance.  He  had  also  declared 
that  Grod  recognized  the  Gentiles  as  his 
children,  ch.  iii.  29,  30,  and  that  he 
was  as  ready  to  justify  them  as  to  justify 
the  Jews.  Knowing  the  prejudices  of 
the  Jews,  even  of  those  who  had  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  their  unwilling- 
ness to  admit  the  Gentiles  to  an  equality 
with  themselves,  he  calls  their  attention 
to  the  fact  that  sin  had  been  equally 
disastrous  to  both  ;  and,  by  a  compari- 
son, extending  through  the  chapter,  ex- 
hibits the  propriety  that  both  should 
share  equally  in  the  deliverance  wrought 
by  divine  grace.  To. this  view  of  the 
subject  he  naturally  passes,  from  what 
he  had  already  said  of  the  spiritual 
peace  and  j.iy  of  the  Gentiles,  as  fur- 
nishing a  sufficient  reason  why  they 
should  rejoice  and  be  at  peace,  ch.  xv. 
13,  and  also  a  sufficient  feason  why  Jew- 
ish believers  sliould  accept  them  as 
brethren.  IT  As  by  one  man.  Namely, 
Adam.  Notwithstanding  the  apostle 
manifestly  regarded  Eve  as  first  in  the 
"  transgression,"  yet  he  refers  to  Adam 
in  preference,  as  he  was  the  recognized 
physical  he^vlof  the  human  race,  with 
whom  he  pn^A'cded  tc  itimpare  tlie  sec- 
ond A<lam.  "The  apostle  cannot  de- 
sign that  this  should  be  strictly  con- 
strued ;  for  ho  himself  has  told  us  that 
Adam  was  not  deceived,  h\iii\wwoman, 
being  deceived,  was  in  the  transgression; 


that  is,  Eve  first  transgressed.  If,  now, 
it  was  a  principal  object  with  the  apos- 
tle here  to  point  out  specifically  and 
with  exactness  the  first  author  of  trans- 
gression, how  could  he  omit  mentioning 
Eve  ?  Or,  if  his  main  design  was  to 
point  out  a  corrupt  nature  propagated 
by  ordinary  generation,  then  why  should 
he  neglect  to  mention  Eve  along  with 
Adam?  for  both  parents  surely  were 
concerned  in  this.  In  respect  to  these 
questions,  it  may  be  remarked  further, 
that  either  the  apostle,  in  making  men- 
tion of  Adam,  trusted  that  his  readers 
would  spontaneously  call  to  mind  the 
primitive  pair,  the  woman  being  com- 
prehended along  with  the  man  ;  or,  that 
he  designed  merely  to  compare  the  ori- 
gin itself  and  extent  of  sin  and  misery 
(without  particularizing  the  manner) 
with  the  origin  and  extent  of  the  deliv- 
erance from  them,  as  wrought  by . 
Christ." — Stuart.  IT  Siti  entered  into  the 
world.  Sin  first  existed  in  the  world. 
It  was  first  manifested  in  this  primitive 
transgression.  The  reference,  doubt- 
less, is  to  the  transaction  recorded  in 
Gen.  iii.  1 — 6.  "This  sin  is  not  the 
original  sin  taught  in  the  schools.  The 
discourse  is  concerning  Adam  who  first 
sinned,  and  has  reference  to  ch.  i.  and 
ii.,  where  Paul  had  shown  that  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles  were  under  sin,  and 
there  surely  he  spoke  of  actual  trans- 
gressions. Sin  entered  into  the  world, 
invaded  the  human  race  ;  that  is,  began 
to  exist  among  men."  —  Rosenmuller. 
Sin  entered  the  world  by  one  man,  pre- 
cisely as  disease,  or  natural  death,  en- 
tered the  human  family,  by  the  first 
man  who  was  diseased,  or  who  died. 
The  simple  idea  expressed  thus  far  is, 
that  sin  had  a  beginning  in  the  world  ; 
tliat  it  commenced  with  the  first  trans- 
gression. Previously,  there  was  no 
actual  sin,  though  there  was  a  liability 
to  sin.  But  when  the  divine  command 
was  disobeyed,  then  sin  existed  ;  it  was 
manifest  in  the  world.  ^  And  death  by 
sin.  By  an  established  law  of  God,  sin 
and  misery  are  inseparably  connected. 
Tlio  former  is  sure  to  be  accompanied  by 
the  latter.  When  sin  entered  the  world, 
therefore,  the  entrance  of  death  was 
unavoidable.  It  followed  as  certainly 
as  any  effect  follows  its  cause.  The 
apostle  has  stated  the  regular  and  uni-« 
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form  sequence  thus  :  "  Every  man  is 
tempted,  when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his 
own  lust,  and  enticed.  Then,  when 
lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth  fcn-th 
sin  ;  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bring- 
eth forth  death."  Jas.  i.  14,  15.  Tempt- 
ation, sin,  and  death,  follow  in  regular 
succession.  If  the  temptation  be  not 
etfectually  resisted,  the  consequences  are 
certain.  It  was  so  from  the  beginning. 
Adam  was  overcome  by  temptation,  and 
sinned.  Thus  sin  commenced  in  the 
world.  Ho  immediately  felt  the  evil 
consequences  which  in  the  Scriptures 
are  denominated  death.  See  Gen.  iii. 
And  thus  death  entered  the  world  by 
sin,  or  in  consequence  of  sin.  For  some 
remarks  concerning  the  nature  of  this 
death,  see  note  on  ch.  vi.  23.  IT  And 
so.  Kather,  even  so,  or  so  also.  The 
same  words,  y.al  ovtck  (kai  outds),  are 
used  here,  which,  in  a  transposed  form, 
are  rendered  so  also,  ver.  15,  and  even 
so,  ver.  18,  21.  The  former  part  of  the 
verse  is  manifestly  a  part  of  a  compari- 
son. It  is  generally  supposed,  by  com- 
mentators, that,  instead  of  completing 
the  comparison  here,  the  apostle,  accord- 
ing to  his  frequent  custom,  breaks  oif 
suddenly,  and  introduces  certain  expla- 
nations material  to  his  subject  ;  and 
then,  at  ver.  18,  resumes  and  completes 
the  comparison.  I  apprehend,  however, 
that  the  apostle  completes  one  compari- 
son in  this  verse,  and  introduces  another 
in  ver.  18.  The  object  here  is  to  show 
the  uniform  result  of  sin  ;  namely, 
that,  as  death  came  upon  Adam  because 
he  sinned,  so  also  it  came  upon  all  his 
posterity  because  they  also  have  sinned. 
The  object,  in  ver.  18,  is  to  show  that 
the  remedy  is  abundantly  sufficient  to 
remove  the  disease.  This  interpreta- 
tion has  little,  if  any,  support  from 
commentators  ;  yet  it  has  the  merit  of 
giving  completeness  to  the  comparison  ; 
and,  in  my  judgment,  it  exhibits  the 
apostle's  argument  in  a  more  distinct 
light.  Stuart  supposes  the  comparison 
is  broken  otf,  and  that  what  follows,  to 
ver.  18,  is  parenthetical.  He  supposes, 
also,  that  tiie  apostle  had  in  his  mind  a 
certain  connection  between  the  sin  of 
Adam  and  the  sins  of  his  posterity. 
Yet  his  remarks  on  the  words  under 
consideration  are  more  consnnant  with 
the  interpretation  I  have  given  than 
with  any  other.  "  The  meaning  oi'  kai 
cutos  must  be,  substantially,  '  as  sin  en- 


tered the  world,  and  death  was  insepa^ 
rably  connected  with  it,  so  death  has 
passed  through  the  world  and  come  upon 
all  men,  because  it  was  inseparably  con- 
nected with  their  sin.'  More  than  this 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  directly  as- 
serted by  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse." 
Again,  "  As  Adam  sinned  and  brought 
death  upon  himself,  so  death  in  all  other 
cases  is  in  like  manner  the  inseparable 
attendant  upon  sin  ;  and  death  is  uni- 
versal, because  sin  is  so.  So  much,  and  I 
think  no  more,  can  be  fairly  made  out  of 
kai  oiitos  ;  it  must  be  considered  as  in- 
tended to  designate  the  connection,  the 
invariable,  inseparable  connection,  be- 
tween sin  and  death." — Stuart.  If 
these  remarks  be,  as  they  certainly  ap- 
pear to  be,  well  founded,  we  may  con- 
clude that  the  comparison  is  com- 
pleted in  this  verse,  and  not  broken 
off,  as  is  more  generally  supposed. 
IT  Death  passed  upon  nil  men.  All  men 
endured  the  same  kind  of  death  which 
had  previously  been  endured  by  Adam. 
The  language  is  figurative.  Death 
is  represented  as  a  person  entering 
the  world,  and  passing  through  it  Avith 
unresisted  power,  subjecting  all  men 
to  its  sway.  Thus,  also,  in  ver.  14, 
it  is  represented  as  reigning  like  a 
monarch.  The  meaning  is  simply  that 
all  men  died  in  like  manner  with 
Adam  ;  in  other  words,  all  were  sub- 
jected to  the  same  death,  which  is  the 
"wages  of  sin."  Ch.  vi.  23.  IT  For 
that  all  have  sinned.  Because  all  have 
sinned.  The  single  and  sufficient  cause 
of  the  death  here  mentioned  is  dis- 
tinctly specified.  Not  because  Adam 
sinned  ;  not  because  his  posterity  in- 
herited depraved  natures  ;  not  because 
they  were  in  any  manner  whatever 
accountable  for  his  sin,  or  punishable 
for  it  ;  but  because  all  have  sinned  : 
this  is  the  reason  why  death  has  passed 
upon  all  men.  If  there  be  any  other 
reason,  it  is  not  stated.  Moreover,  the 
statement  of  this  excludes  any  other 
which  is  inconsistent  with  it.  So  much 
is  allowed  by  interpreters  who  believe 
in  the  corruption  of  human  nature  by 
the  sin  of  Adam.  "  To  sin,  is  to  trans- 
gress the  law  of  God  ;  to  do  wrong. 
The  apostle,  in  this  expression,  does  not 
say  that  all  have  sinned  in  Adam,  or 
that  their  nature  has  become  corrupt, 
which  is  true,  but  which  is  not  affirmed 
here  :    nor  that  the  sin    of  Adam  is 
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13    rr>r  until  the  law,  sin  was   in  the  world  :  but  sin  is  not  iin- 


imputed  to  them  ;  but  simply  affirms 
that  all  men  have  sinned.  He  speaks 
evidently  of  the  great  universal  fact 
that  all  men  are  sinners.  He  is  not 
settling  a  metaphysical  difficulty  ;  nor 
does  he  speak  of  the  condition  of  man 
as  he  comes  into  the  world.  He  speaks 
as  other  men  would  ;  he  addresses  him- 
self to  the  common  sense  of  the  world  ; 
and  is  discoursing  of  universal,  well- 
known  facts.  Here  is  the  fact,  that  all 
men  experience  calamity,  condemna- 
tion, death.  How  is  this  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ?  The  answer  is,  '  All  have 
sinned.'  This  is  a  sufficient  answer  ;  it 
meets  the  case.  And  as  his  design 
cannot  be  shown  to  be  to  discuss  a 
metaphj'sical  question  about  the  nature 
of  man,  or  about  the  character  of  in- 
fants, the  passage  should  be  interpreted 
according  to  his  design,  and  should  not 
be  pressed  to  bear  on  that  of  which  he 
says  nothing,  and  to  which  the  passage 
evidently  has  no  reference."  —  Baincs. 
It  is  thus  admitted,  and  with  good 
reason,  that,  even  if  it  were  true  that 
human  nature  was  corrupted  by  Adam's 
sin,  or  that  his  sin  was  imputed  to  them, 
it  is  nevertheless  equally  true  that  the 
apostle  does  not  here  refer  to  any  such 
corruption  or  imputation,  as  the  cause 
of  death.  He  assigns  another  and  an 
entirely  different  cause  ;  namely,  the 
fact  that  all  have  sinned.  Men  die  for 
their  own  sins,  and  for  no  other  reason, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  apostle  uses 
the  term  here.  Natural  death,  the 
death  of  the  body,  may  result  from 
many  causes  ;  but  that  death  which  is 
"the  wages  of  sin"  results  from  the 
actual  sin  of  individual  transgressors, 
and  from  no  otlier  cause  whatever. 

13.  What  follows,  to  ver.  18,  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  pa,renthesis  ;  and 
such  it  doubtless  is,  if- the  comparison 
Commenced  in  ver.  12  is  not  completed 
in  the  same  verse  ;  but  if  it  be  com- 
jjktfd,  there  is  no  absolute  necessity  to 
regard  this  passage  as  parenthetical. 
This  verse  and  the  ne.xt  are  explanatory 
of  the  declaration  in  ver.  12  that  death 
passed  upon  all  men  because  all  have 
sinned.  "  How  is  this  elucidated  and 
confirmed  '/  15y  taking  a  case  in  which 
one  miglit  be  disposed  to  say,  it  would 
be  di'licult  to  i»rovc  that  men  are  sin- 
ners,   since    the    apostle    hiuiiielf    had 


already  explicitly  declared  that  it  is 
the  law  which  occasions  punishment  ; 
for  where  there  is  no  law,  there  is  no 
transgression.  Ch.  iv.  15.  To  meet 
this  difficulty,  which  might  easily  arise, 
he  avers  that  men  were  sinners  before 
the  giving  of  the  Mosaic  law  ;  although 
they  are  not  themselves  prone  to  ac- 
knowledge their  guilt  in  such  circura- 
staucos,  or  they  make  but  little  account 
of  it.  Yet  the  fact  was,  that  they  were 
sinners,  and  that  death,  therefore, 
prevailed  over  them  all,  even  all  who 
had  not  sinned  against  a  revealed  law, 
as  Adam  did." — Stuart.  IT  Until  the 
law.  That  is,  the  Mosaic  law,  as  is 
evident  from  ver.  14,  where  it  is  as- 
serted that  "death  reigned  from  Adam 
to  Moses."  Three  different  states  or 
dispensations  are  alluded  to,  in  which 
sin  had  existed  :  the  time  of  Adam,  to 
whom  a  law  was  given  directly  by  the 
Supreme  Governor  ;  the  time  which 
intervened  until  the  days  of  Moses, 
during  which  men  had  only  the  light 
of  nature,  and  the  natural  sense  of 
right  and  wrong,  to  guide  them,  aided 
perhaps  by  some  vague  traditions  of 
the  original  law  ;  and  the  period  since 
a  revealed  written  law  was  given  by 
Moses,  which  was  expounded  to  the 
Jews  by  their  religious  teachers.  The 
apostle  had  already  spoken  of  the  first 
period.  Notwithstanding  Adam,  re- 
ceived a  special  command  from  God,  he 
transgressed  it,  and  incurred  the  penalty 
of  death.  Thus  sin  entered  into  the 
world,  and  death  by  sin.  His  posterity 
also  incurred  the  same  penalty,  for 
they  also  sinned.  IT  Sin  wan  in  the 
world.  Sin  existed  in  the  world  ;  in 
other  words,  men  were  sinners,  during 
the  whole  period  "  from  Adam  to 
Moses."  For,  although  they  had  no 
written  law,  yet  they  were  "  a  law  unto 
themselves,"  having  "  the  work  of  the 
law  written  in  their  hearts."  Ch.  ii. 
14,  15.  Moreover,  God  had  so  clearly 
manifested  his  existence  "  by  the  things 
that  are  made,"  that  they  were  "  with- 
out excuse"  who  failed  to  reverence 
his  authority,  and  to  accept  his  blessings 
with  thankfulness.  Ch.  i.  10 — 21. 
They  were  sinners,  because  they  disre- 
garded the  natural  law,  or  "the  law 
written  in  their  hearts."  The  extiMit 
and  the  result  of  their  criminality  are 
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puted  when  there  is  no  law. 

14   Ncvertlick'S.s,  death   reigned 
from  Adam   to   Moses,  even  over 


portrayed  in  glowing  colors  in  ch.  i. 
18 — 3 '2.  Destitute  as  they  were  of  a 
written  law,  sucli  as  the  Jews  aftei-wards 
enjoyed  and  abused,  they  were  still 
amenable  to  a  law,  wliieh  they  trans- 
gressed, and  therefore  incurred  the 
invariable  penalty,  nanielj',  death. 
Death  passed  upon  them  all,  because 
all  were  sinners.  IT  Hin  is  not  impiUtd 
wIku  there  is  no  law.  See  note  on  eli. 
iv  3.  As  nunc  could  properly  be  re- 
gardeil  as  sinners,  except  actual  trans- 
gressors of  law,  ch.  iv.  15,  it  followed 
that  there  must  have  been  a  law,  bef(n-e 
tlie  iMo.^aic  law,  if  all  men  had  sinned. 
That  law  was  the  natural  law,  the  law 
written  in  the  heart,  to  which  the 
apostle  refers,  ch.  ii.  14,  15.  The 
argument  in  this  verse  and  the  next  is, 
that  there  must  have  been  a  law  pre- 
vious to  that  given  bj'  Moses,  inasmuch 
as  all  men  had  endured  the  penalty  of 
sin,  which  sin  could  not  have  existed 
without  law.  Such  appears  to  be  the 
most  probable  interpretation  of  the  text. 
Some,  indeed,  insist  that  the  apostle 
repudiated  the  idea  of  any  law  between 
the  special  command  to  Adam  and  the 
Mosaic  code,  and  as.serted  that  men 
died  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin  im- 
puted to  them.  Uut  this  is  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  argument  of  ch.  i. 
ly — 32,  wherein  the  guilt  of  the  heathen 
is  asserted  on  the  ground  that  they 
violated  a  law  which  was  manifest  in 
nature  and  binding  (jii  them.  Moreover, 
sucli  an  interpretation  would  involve 
tile  double  absurdity,  that  the  apostle 
declared  that  all  men  have  sinned, 
when  in  fact  they  could  not  have 
sinned,  as  there  was  no  law  for  them  to 
transgress  ;  and  that  he  rei>rescnted 
them  as  not  being  punished  for  any  acts 
of  their  own,  while  they  were  punished 
for  the  act  of  Adam,  committed  ages 
before  they  were  born.  "  The  supposi- 
tion of  men's  own  personal  sins  not 
being  reckoned  to  tliem,  while  they 
perish  by  the  imjmtation  of  another's 
ein,  is  a  position  so  revolting,  with 
respect  to  the  justice,  goodness,  and 
impartiality,  of  the  Sovereign  Judge, 
'  who  will  render  to  every  man  accord- 
ing to  Ills  works,'  that  it  should  not  bo 
luado  out  from  constructive  evidence  ;  it 
11 


them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the 
similitude  of  Adam's  transgression, 
who  IS  the  figure  of  him  that  was 


requires   most  ample   and   satisfactoi-y 
arguments  to  support  it."  —  Stuart. 

14.  Niverthekss.  Notwithstanding 
the  evident  fact  that  sin  is  not  im- 
puted, or  that  men  cannot  be  regarded 
as  sinners,  in  the  absence  of  all  law,  yet 
death  reigned  over  mankind  through  all 
this  period.  The  necessary  implication 
is,  if  they  endured  the  penalty  of  sin, 
they  were  actual  sinners  ;  and  if  they 
were  actual  sinners,  there  must  have 
been  a  law  which  they  transgressed. 
^  Death  reigned.  The  same  figurative 
style  which  occurs  in  verse  12  is  con- 
tinued. Death  is  represented  as  a 
mighty  monarch,  subjecting  all  men  to 
his  power.  The  meaning  is,  that  dur- 
ing this  long  i>eriod  men  were  sinful, 
and  endured  the  penalty  of  sin,  namely, 
that  death  which  is  the  wages  of  sin. 
See  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
IT  From  Adam  to  Moaes.  Through  the 
whole  interval  between  that  period 
when  God  is  represented  as  conversing 
with  Adam,  as  one  man  converses  with 
another,  communicating  his  law  with, 
an  audible  voice,  Gen.  chap,  ii.,  iii., 
and  that  day  when  amidst  the  thunders 
of  Mount  Sinai  "  he  gave  unto  Moses 
two  tables  of  testimony,  tables  of 
stone,  written  with  the  finger  of  God." 
Exo.  xxxi.  18.  During  all  these  ages, 
<jrod  "  left  not  himself  without  wit- 
ness," Acts  xiv.  17,  but  so  mani- 
fested himself  in  his  works  that  men 
were  "  without  excuse  "  for  their  irrev- 
erence and  unthanUfulness,  chap.  i.  20, 
21,  and  were  justly  held  to  be  sinners, 
and  subject  to  the  penalty  of  sin,  be- 
cause they  transgressed  "  the  law  writ- 
ten in  their  hearts."  Chap.  ii.  15. 
IT  Even  over  tJiem.  "  Over  all  those  gen- 
erations. The  point  or  emphasis  of 
the  remark  here  is,  that  it  reigned  over 
those  that  had  sinned  under  a  ditferent 
economy  from  that  of  Adam.  This  was 
that  which  rendered  it  so  remarisable, 
and  which  showed  that  the  witiiering 
curse  of  sin  had  been  felt  in  all  dispen- 
sations, and  in  all  times."  —  Barnes. 
IT  Had  not  siimed  after  the  similitude  of 
AdavnUs  transyresnion.  Tiiat  is,  had  not 
transgressed  a  direct,  positive,  personal 
command.  Adam  received  a  command 
directly   from  the    supreme  Lawgiver, 
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to  come. 

15   But  not   as   the  offence,  so 
also  is  the  free  sift.    Fur  if  throuo-h 


plain,  explicit,  easily  understood  ;  yet 
he  disobeyed  it,  and  incurred  the 
penalty.  liis  descendants,  until  the 
Mosaic  law  was  given,  bad  no  positive, 
revealed  law  to  guide  them  ;  conse- 
quently, they  could  not  sin  precisely 
like  Adam.  The  dissimilitude  between 
their  transgression  and  his  consisted  in 
the  fact  that  he  transgressed  a  positive, 
revealed  law,  while  they  transgressed 
only  "  the  law  written  in  their  hearts." 
Hence  their  sin  was  less  aggravated 
than  his.  Yet,  although  this  difference 
existed,  their  conduct,  as  well  as  his, 
was  sinful.  This  is  asserted  in  general 
terms  in  verse  12,  and  more  in  detail, 
chap.  i.  24—32.  The  law  in  their 
hearts,  and  what  they  might  learn  of 
God's  nature  and  will  from  his  works, 
were  of  such  binding  authority,  that 
transgression  became  sin.  Of  course 
they  incurred  the  penalty  of  sin,  which 
is  death  ;  and  thus  death  reigned  over 
them,  notwithstanding  they  were  less 
guilty  than  Adam.  It  may  be  remarked, 
however,  that  while  they  endured  the 
same  penalty  in  kind,  we  may  believe 
it  was  less  severe  in  degree.  Adam 
sinned,  and  so  did  his  posterity.  Adam 
endured  the  penalty,  and  so  did  his 
posterity.  Yet,  as  they  did  not  sin  after 
the  similitude  of  his  transgression,  —  in 
other  words,  as  their  sin  was  not  pre- 
cisely like  his,  but  was  less  aggravated, 
• —  the  same  dissimilitude  may  have  ex- 
isted in  the  ])enalty  ;  it  was  the  same  in 
nature,  but  different  in  degree  of  se- 
verity. Such  was  the  rule  of  divine 
justice  announced  by  our  Lord,  Luke 
xii.  47,  48.  The  more  clearly  a  mau 
understands  his  duty,  the  more  criminal 
is  his  disobedience,  and  of  so  many  the 
more  stripes  is  he  worfliy.  The  less 
clearly  one  understands  his  duty,  the 
less  criminal  is  his  disobedience,  and  the 
penalty  incurred  is  so  much  the  lighter. 
Yet,  as  is  manifest  from  the  text,  every 
transgressor  is  guilty  and  punishable, 
and  death  passes  upon  all,  because  all 
are  guilty  of  sin.  IT  Who  is  the  fujure 
of  him  that  was  to  cnmi.  That  is,  the 
first  man,  Adam,  was  a  figure  or  type 
of  the  second  Adam,  the  Lord  .Jesus 
Christ.  The  resemblance,  however,  was 
far  from  exact.     Tho  points  of  simi- 


the  offence  of  one  manj  be  dead, 
much  more  the  grace  of  God, 
and  the  gift  by  grace,  which  is  by 


larity  and  of  difference  are  illustrated 
in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter. 

15.  BiU  not  as  the  offence.  The  apos- 
tle exhibits  a  striking  contrast  between 
sin  and  grace,  showing  that  grace  is 
superabundant,  and  that  it  will  triumph 
over  sin,  and  destroy  both  sin  and 
death.  The  offence,  or  sin,  and  the 
gracious  gift,  were  not  of  equal  magni- 
tude or  efiQcacy.  Offence  here  means 
sin.  yi  Free  gift.  The  gift  of  salvation 
by  grace  ;  salvation  from  sin,  and  from 
death,  and  the  bestowment  of  eternal 
life.  Ver.  21.  '^  Through  the  offence  of 
one  many  be  dead.  Or,  the  many,  that 
is,  all.  Death  hath  passed  upon  all 
men.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  this 
text  appears  to  teach  that  the  sin  of  one, 
namely,  Adam,  occasioned  the  death  of 
all  his  posterity.  But  against  the  doc- 
trine involved  in  this  interpretation 
there  are  many  grave  objections,  some 
of  which  are  stated  in  the  note  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter.  If  these  objections 
are  valid,  then  some  other  meaning  of 
the  text  must  be  sought.  If  we  can 
find  the  true  meaning  we  should  re- 
joice, as  we  ovight  always  to  rejoice  in 
the  truth.  But,  even  if  we  fail  to  dis- 
cover a  satisfactoi-y  meaning,  we  are  by 
no  means  to  adopt  one  which  is  mani- 
festly false  and  absurd.  We  may  better 
confess  our  own  ignorance,  and  wait  for 
further  light,  than  to  charge  contra- 
dictions upon  an  inspired  apostle.  The 
passage  is  confessed,  on  all  hands,  to 
be  obscure.  Perhaps,  however,  by  a 
careful  attention  to  the  context,  wo 
may  perceive  the  idea  designed  to  bo 
conveyed.  Tho  apostle  declares,  in 
verse  12,  that  sin  entered  into  tho 
world,  was  first  exhibited,  by  one  man  ; 
that  death  was  the  consequence  of  this 
one  sin  ;  that  all  men,  in  like  manner, 
have  sinned  ;  and  that  the  same  conse- 
quence followed  their  sins.  Adam  was 
the  type  or  example  of  all  who  followed 
him.  The  idea  in  the  text,  then,  may 
be  this  :  Through  sin,  which  at  first  was 
tho  offence  of  a  single  individual,  but 
which  subsequently  became  common  to 
all  by  a  repetition  of  the  offence,  tho 
same  death  has  come  upon  the  many, 
that  is,  upon  ail,  wiiicii  originally  came 
upon  the  first  transgressor.     The  oause. 
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one   man,  Jesus    Christ,  hath   a- 


which  was  first  manifested  in  Adam,  has 
produced  its  uniform  effects  on  all  his 
posterity,  not  merely  because  it  then 
existed,  but  because  it  has  continued 
to  exist.  Be  this  as  it  may,  one  thing 
is  certain  :  the  apostle  explicitly  as- 
serts that  death  passed  upon  all  men, 
or  that  all  men  died,  because  all  have 
sinned.  Ver.  12.  It  is  by  no  means 
probable  that  he  intended,  in  the  text, 
to  contradict  what  he  had  previously 
asserted,  by  assigning  another  and  an 
entirely  different  reason  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  penalty  of  sin.  To  say  that 
each  man  dies  for  his  own  sin,  is  one 
thing  ;  to  say  that  all  die  for  the  sin 
of  Adam  committed  thousands  of  years 
before  they  were  born,  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing.  The  former  assertion  is  con- 
sistent with  the  uniform  tenor  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  the  latter  is  contradicted 
with  equal  uniformity.  IT  Much  more. 
"  The  reason  of  this  much  more  is  to  be 
found  in  the  abounding  mercy  and 
goodness  of  God.  If  a  wise,  merciful, 
and  good  being  has  suffered  such  a 
train  of  woes  to  be  introduced  by  the 
offence  of  one,  have  we  not  much  more 
reason  to  expect  that  his  grace  will 
superabound  ?  "  —  Barnes.  There  is 
great  force  in  this  interrogative  decla- 
ration. God  has  clearly  manifested  his 
kindness  and  love  to  mankind  in  the 
works  of  creation  and  providence.  To 
those  works  the  Psalmist  confidently 
appealed  in  ancient  times.  Ps.  cxlv. 
7 — 17.  Our  Lord  directed  the  attention 
of  his  disciples  to  the  same  works  as 
conclusive  evidence  of  God's  universal 
and  imi)artial  goodness.  Matt.  v.  43 — 
4.").  To  shortsighted  men  it  might  seem 
improbable  that  so  good  a  being  would 
permit  sin  and  all  its  woes  to  enter  the 
world.  But  he  has  done  it  ;  and, 
doubtless,  for  wise  and  benevolent  pur- 
poses. Much  more  have  we  reason  to 
believe  he  will  remove  the  evil  in  due 
time,  and  make  it  to  result  in  good. 
This  is  perfectly  consistent  with  all 
which  we  know  of  his  character.  It 
requires  argument  to  reconcile  the  in- 
troduction of  sin  with  divine  goodness  ; 
it  requires  none  to  reconcile  its  removal 
with  the  same  goodness.  As  facts 
demonstrate  tliat  he  has  permitted  the 
one,  much  more  may  we  confidently 
trust  that  he  Avill  accomplish  the  other. 


bounded  unto  many. 


IT  The  grace  of  God.  That  grace  or 
goodness  which  is  uniformly  repre- 
sented as  the  source  of  present  bless- 
ings, and  our  only  reliable  hope  for 
salvation.  ^  The.  (jijt  by  yrace.  Namely, 
salvation  from  sin,  whicii  is  the  peculiar 
gift  of  God.  Chap.  vi.  23  ;  Eph.  ii.  8. 
Such  was  the  gift  which  Jesus  was 
specially  sent  to  bestow.  Matt.  i.  21  ; 
1  John  iv.  14.  And  such  is  the  gift 
which  manifestly  forms  the  theme  of 
the  chapter  under  consideration.  The 
apostle  has  recognized  the  existence  of 
sin  ;  and  he  is  speaking  of  its  removal 
by  divine  grace.  This  is  the  special 
work  of  grace  which  he  discusses  ;  and 
he  announces  its  triumphant  and  entire 
accomplishment.  IT  Which  is  by  one 
man,  Jesus  Christ.  A  man,  and  more 
than  man,  being  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  God,  and  his  chosen  messenger  of 
grace  to  mankind.  Salvation,  though, 
in  the  strict  and  highest  sense  the  gift 
of  God,  is  communicated  through  his 
Son,  who  was  divinely  commissioned  to 
save  mankind  in  the  Father's  name,  and 
by  his  authority.  IT  Hath  abounded 
unto  many.  To  the  same  many  who  were 
dead  in  sin,  namely,  to  all  ;  for  death 
passed  upon  all  men  for  their  sins.  In 
this  manner  only  could  grace  super- 
abound  over  sin,  and  destroy  that  death 
which  is  its  appropriate  penalty.  The 
explanation  of  this  term  by  Mackniyht 
is  very  distinct  and  positive.  "  The 
apostle,  by  the  many,  certainly  means 
all  mankind.  Besides,  Christ,  in  sijeak- 
iug  of  this  very  subject,  used  the  word 
in  that  extensive  sense,  iVIatt.  xxvi.  28, 
*  This  is  my  blood  of  the  new  cov- 
enant, which  is  shed  for  many  ;  '  that 
is,  for  the  collective  body  of  mankind. 
And,  as  the  many  who  died  are  all  man- 
kind, so  the  many  in  the  end  of  the 
verse,  to  whom  the  gift  by  grace  is  said 
to  have  abounded,  are  all  mankind." 
The  commentator's  argument,  to  prove 
that  the  gift  will  be  without  value  to 
some,  is  immaterial.  Our  concern  is 
with  the  doctrine  delivered  by  the 
apostle.  Stuart  also  admits  that  the 
many  in  this  verse,  and  all  men  in  ver. 
18,  are  convertible  terms,  identical  in 
meaning.  So,  also,  most  commentators 
of  any  note.  In  regard  to  individuals, 
the  extent  of  sin  and  grace  are  equal  ; 
both  extend  to  all  men.     In  r'egard  t« 
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16   And  not  as  it  ivas  by  one  '  nation,  but  the  free  gift  is  of  many 
that  sinned,  so  is  the  gift.    For  the    offences  unto  justification, 
judgment  was  by   one  to  condem-  I      17   For  if  by  one  man's  offence 


their  results,  grace  superabounds  over 
sin.  The  effect  of  sin  is  temporary  ; 
the  effect  of  grace  is  endless.  Sin  reigns 
unto  death,  or  causes  death  ;  grace 
reigns  unto  eternal  life,  or  communi- 
cates endless  purity  and  happiness. 

IG.  And  not,  etc.  This  yerse  is  to 
be  understood  with  the  limitations  ex- 
pressed in  the  note  on  ver.  15.  We 
must  be  cautious  that  we  do  not  make 
the  apostle  contradict  himself,  by  as- 
signing the  penalty  of  sin  to  different 
and  inconsistent  causes.  But  one 
thing  is  perfectly  clear  :  the  gift  is 
represented  as  exceeding  the  offence. 
The  two  are  contrasted,  not  as  equal, 
but  as  unequal.  IT  The  jwhjment.  The 
sentence.  "The  original  word  xoiuu 
(krimn)  signifies  the  sentence  of  a  judge, 
especially  a  sentence  of  condemnation." 
—  Mackniyht.  Legal  terms  are  here 
used  by  the  apostle  to  indicate  in  a 
more  graphic  manner  the  consequences 
of  sin  ;  as  if  the  sinner  were  arraigned 
at  the  bar  of  a  judge,  and  sentence  of 
condemnation  rendered  against  him. 
The  meaning  is  simply  that  the  penalty 
is  incurred,  and  must  be  endured. 
There  is  no  loop-hole  of  escape  from 
the  penalty  of  God's  law.  Adam  was 
forbidden  to  transgress,  on  penalty  of 
death.  He  did  transgress  ;  and  the 
penalty  was  executed,  in  the  very  day 
of  his  transgression,  according  to  the 
divine  word.  Thus,  also,  all  sinners 
receive  a  like  sentence,  and  endure  a 
like  penalty,  whenever  and  as  often  as 
they  transgress.  IF  By  one.  By  one 
sin  ;  or,  on  account  of  one  sin  or  offence. 
That  one  offence,  rather  than  one  man, 
is  intended,  is  manifest  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  verse,  where  many  offences 
are  contrasted  with  this  ottf.  IT  To  con- 
demnation. The  mcannig  of  the  whole 
phrase  seems  to  be,  that  sentence  of 
condemnation  was  passed,  on  account 
of  one  sin  ;  or  that,  on  account  of  one 
sin,  man  was  adjudged  guilty,  and  liable 
to  the  penalty  of  transgression.  Or, 
if  any  insist  on  construing  the  words 
separately,  judgment  may  be  understood 
as  the  sentence,  or  the  act  of  sentencing, 
and  condemnation  as  the  penalty  or 
punishment  denounced  in  the  sentence. 
The  leading  idea,  and  the  only  idea  of 


practical  importance,  developed  in  this 
phrase,  when  stripped  of  its  technical 
drapery,  is,  that  a  single  sin,  the  first 
sin,  justly  incurred  the  penalty  estab- 
lished by  the  divine  law.  The  penalty, 
doubtless,  became  aggravated  by  sub- 
sequent sins  ;  but  it  was  incurred  by  a 
single  sin  at  first.  God  said,  If  thou 
disobeyest,  thou  shalt  surely  die.  If 
Adam  had  disobeyed  only  once,  the 
veracity  of  God  was  pledged  that  he 
should  die  for  that  single  sin.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  all  men.  The  first 
sin  of  each  incurs  the  penalty  ;  subse- 
quent sins  only  aggravate  it.  Thus  is 
sentence  of  condemnation  passed,  on 
account  of  one  offence.  IT  But  the  free 
gift.  See  note  on  ver.  15.  The  gift  by 
grace  ;  the  gratuitous  deliverance  of 
mankind  from  their  sinful  condition. 
IT  Many  offences.  Herein  is  the  point 
of  the  contrast.  The  penalty,  death,  is 
incurred  by  a  single  sin.  The  free  gift 
of  God  has  regard  to  many  offnices,  to 
all  the  offences  of  men.  Thus  does 
grace  superabound.  Justice  inflicts  the 
penalty  for  a  single  sin,  and  increases 
its  severity  in  proportion  to  the  accumu- 
lation of  guilt  by  subsequent  sins. 
Grace  triumphs  over  all  sins,  and 
through  righteousness  bestows  eternal 
life,  not  only  on  him  who  has  sinned 
once,  but  on  him  who  has  been  guilty 
of  many  offences.  Death  follows  a 
single  offence  ;  but  divine  grace  deliv- 
ers from  death  and  bestows  eternal  life, 
notwithstanding  many  offences.  IT  Unto 
justification.  The  gift  consists  in  justi- 
fication, or  the  making  of  men  just  ;  in 
other  words,  in  saving  them  from  sin, 
and  purifying  them  from  iniquity  ;  in 
quickening  to  newness  of  life  those  who 
had  been  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins. 
Righteousness  is  the  proper  contrast  to 
sinfulness,  and  is  so  distinctly  stated  in 
ver.  19.  Justification  has  a  similar 
meaning  here  ;  and  righteousness  would 
be  a  more  proper  translation  of  the 
original  word. 

17.    For  if  by  one  man^s  offence.     See 

note  on    ver.    15.      IT  Death  reigned  hy 

one.     See    note    on    ver.    14.      IT    Thry 

j  which  receive.     The  apostle  had  already 

I  declared  that  all  were  included  in  tha 

j  benevolent    purpose   of   God,  vor.   15, 
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death  reigned  by  one  ;  much  more 
they  which  receive  a1)undance  of 
grace,  and  of  the  gift  of  righteous- 
ness, shall  reign  in  life  by  one, 
Jesus  Christ. 

18   Therefore,  as  by  the  offence 


The  gift  by  grace  abounded  to  the  same 
many  who  died  in  consequence  of  sin. 
All  sinned  ;  all  died  ;  the  gift  abounded 
to  all.  All,  therefore,  are  included  in 
the  phrase,  thry  which  receive.  This 
interpretation  is  confirmed  by  what 
follows.  IT  Abundance  of  grace.  "  The 
abundant  fiivor  ;  the  mercy  that  shall 
counterbalance  and  surpass  the  evils 
introduced  by  the  sin  of  Adam.  That 
favor  shall  be  more  than  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  all  those  evils."  — 
Barnes.  IT  And  of  the  gift  of  righteous- 
ness. This  was  the  peculiar  gift  be- 
stowed by  divine  grace.  The  apostle 
here  indicates,  more  distinctly  than 
before,  the  most  important  point  in 
which  grace  superabouiids  over  sin.  It 
not  only  counterbalances  the  effects  of 
sin,  by  restoring  man  to  his  primitive 
condition,  but  its  abundant  superiority 
is  manifested  by  bestowing  the  gift  of 
perfect  righteousness.  IT  Shall  reign  in 
life.  Shall  enjoy  that  life  which  results 
from  holiness  ;  that  is,  shall  be  perfectly 
happy.  "Shall  be  elevated  to  aii  ex- 
alted and  glorious  state  of  happiness. 
That  life  is  the  common  word  to  indicate 
happiness,  needs  not  to  be  here  proved. 
That  to  reign  means  to  be  exalted  to  an 
elevated  and  glorious  condition,  the 
reader  may  see  by  comparing  Rev.  ii. 
2(i,  27  ;  iii.  21  ;  Matt.  xix.  28  ;  Luke 
xxii.  3U  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  2  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  11, 
12  ;  Rev.  xx.  4  ;  Dan.  vii.  22  ;  Ps. 
xlix.  14  ;  Ex.  xix.  6  ;  comp.  1  Pet.  ii. 
9.  Flatt,  in  his  commentary,  represents 
ver.  17  as  an  advance  upon  the  senti- 
ment in  ver.  KI,  after  the  same  manner 
(for  substance)  that  i  have  done.  Tliis 
interpretation  seems  to  me  to  fall  in 
with  the  natural  progress  of  thought  in 
the  apostle's  mind  ;  for  the  first  thini,^, 
in  contemplating  the  remedy  for  the 
miseries  which  followed  in  the  train  i 
of  Adam's  transgression,  would  naturally  j 
be  deliverance  from  positive  evil,  or  j 
suffering.  Rut  this  would  not  complete  I 
the  idea  of  the  abounding  of  gospel 
grace.  The  reigning  in  life  was  essential 
to  the  full  completion  (.f  this  ;  and  this 
11* 


of  one  judgment  came  upon  all 
men  to  condemnation,  even  so  by 
the  righteousness  of  one  the  free 
gift  came  upon  all  men  unto  justifi- 
cation of  life. 

19   For  as  by  one  man's  disobe- 


ver.  17  exhibits."  —  Stuart.  IT  By  one, 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Son  is  uniformly 
recognized'  as  the  medium  through 
whom  the  Father's  spiritual  gifts  are 
bestowed  on  mankind.  Especially  is 
such  recognition  proper  in  this  plaoe, 
inasmuch  as  the  great  work  which  he 
was  specially  commissioned  to  perform 
is  the  theme  discussed. 

18.  Those  who  suppose  the  compar- 
ison commenced  in  ver.  12  is  not  there 
completed,  but  abruptly  broken  off, 
suppose  also  that  the  subject  is  here 
resumed,  and  the  comparison  fully 
stated.  The  general  structure  of  this 
verse  is  very  similar  to  that  of  ver.  It)  ; 
and  substantially  the  same  doctrine  is 
embraced  in  both.  IT  Therefore.  The 
result  of  the  whole  argument  is  now 
approached.  The  iacts  already  stated 
being  true,  the  subsequent  comparisons 
are  seen  to  be  also  true  and  just.  IT  As 
by  the  offence  of  one.  See  note  on  ver. 
lo.  IT  Judgment  came.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Greek  answering  to 
these  words,  nor  to  the  words  the  free 
gift  came,  in  the  subsequent  portion  of 
the  verse  ;  yet  they  seem  properly 
supplied  to  complete  the  sense.  See 
ver.  16.  IT  Justijication  of  life.  What 
is  styled  simply  justification,  ver.  IG, 
and  here  justification  of  Ufe,  is  more 
plainly  expressed  in  ver.  19,  by  being 
7nade  righteous.     See  note  on  ver.  16. 

I'J.  As  by  one  man's  disobedience,  &G. 
Various  and  contradictory  interpreta- 
tions have  been  given  of  this  passage  ; 
none,  perhaps,  entirely  free  from  diffi- 
culty. A  literal  interpretation  places 
the  language  of  the  apostle  in  direct 
conflict  with  other  doctrines  taught  by 
himself  and  other  sacred  writers.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  language  be  in- 
terpreted as  figurative,  it  must  still  be 
regarded  as  having  a  meaning  to  a 
certain  extent  analogous  to  the  literal 
meaning  ;  and  it  may  be,  and  doubtless 
is,  dilficult  to  determine  the  ])reciso 
degree  of  analogy  which  will  meet  the 
demands  of  truth.  I  have  seen  no  inter- 
pretation which  appears  more  probable 
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dience  many  were  made  sinners,  so 
by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  many 


than  that  which  follows.  "  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  at  first  view,  this 
passage  seems  tu  teach  that  the  disobe- 
dience of  Adam  has  made  his  posterity 
actual  sinners  ;  and  that  the  obedience 
of  Christ  makes  the  men  who  believe  in 
him,  or  rather  all  men  whatever,  with- 
out any  reference  to  their  faith,  actually 
righteous.  Adam  and  Christ  seem  to 
be  placed  in  contrast,  as  causing,  the 
one  our  condemnation,  the  other  our 
moral  recovery.  But,  if  the  first  view 
of  a  passage  is  generally  the  correct  one, 
yet  there  are  undoubtedly  cases  in  which 
this  remark  will  not  hold.  It  may 
appear,  on  reflection,  that  difficulties 
insuperable  cling  to  the  idea  which  first 
suggests  itself,  and  that  another  mean- 
ing is  capable  of  being  given  to  a  state- 
ment, which  will  render  its  language 
consistent  with  all  other  portions  of 
scripture.  In  a  case  of  this  nature  we 
are  evidently  bound  to  take  the  con- 
struction which  will  harmonize  the 
particular  declaration  with  the  general 
teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  with  the 
plain  demands  of  reason  and  the  moral 
sense.  So  we  ought  to  proceed  with 
the  passage  before  us,  if  we  can  find  for 
it  a  consistent  sense.  More  exactly 
translated,  the  text  would  read  thus  : 
'  For  as  by  the  disobedience  of  one  man, 
the  many  were  constituted  sinners  ;  so 
by  the  obedience  of  one  shall  the  many 
be  Constituted  righteous.'  We  thus 
substitute  the  word  constituted  for  made, 
—  not  a  great  alteration.  Several  dis- 
tinguished critics  have  contended  for 
another  term,  which  might  make  the 
sense  more  easy.  They  have  urged 
that,  instead  of  made,  we  ought  to 
translate  dcdarcd.  But,  a»this  sense  of 
the  (ireek  word  cannot  b<?  so  certainly 
established,  and  as  we  would  wish  to 
lend  no  countenance  to  a  practice  of 
departing  from  tlie  fair  meaning  of  the 
passage,  we  content  ourselves  with  the 
rendering  constituted,  which,  as  every 
(ireek  scholar  will  allow,  properly 
belongs  to  the  word. — Our  general 
view  of  the  passage  is  this  :  In  the  sin 
and  consequent  punishment  of  our  first 
parents,  there  fir.st  conies  forth,  and  is 
exhibited,  a  constitution,  or  state  of 
things,  henceforward  to  be  uniform 
•vmong  men^   through   all  genorations. 


be  made  righteous. 

20   Moreover   the  law   entered; 

Adam  and  Eve  sinned  ;  and  spiritual 
death,  condemnation,  followed  in  con- 
sequence of  their  sin.  So  their  descend- 
ants have  sinned  ;  and  spiritual  death 
has  followed  their  sin.  So  it  will  be 
hereafter.  The  universal  fact,  the  law 
which  is  without  any  exception,  is, 
that  spiritual  deatli  follows  transgres- 
sion. Now,  this  law,  or  this  constitu- 
tion, was  fully  established  and  declared 
in  the  treatment  of  our  first  parents. 
It  was  set  forth  in  the  threatening  : 
'  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof 
thou  shalt  surely  die.'  Under  any  wise 
government,  any  government  proceed- 
ing on  principles  and  laws,  there  is 
absolute  uniformity  of  procedure.  W  hat 
takes  place  in  any  one  case  will  take 
place  in  all  similar  cases.  In  the 
treatment,  then,  of  Adam,  for  his  sin, 
we  have  a  disclosure  and  a  settlement 
of  the  rule  according  to  which  all  sin 
shall  be  treated.  Adam,  thus  sinning 
and  thus  punished,  becomes  the  type  or 
the  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  his 
descendants  sin  and  are  punished.  The 
moral  constitution  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment in  respect  to  sin  and  punishment 
thus  received  an  expression  ;  and  this 
constitution  was  to  be  upheld  in  all  the 
future  treatment  of  men.  In  thus 
explaining  the  sense  of  the  first  clause 
of  the  text,  I  designedly  guard  against 
the  view  that  the  sin  of  Adam  has  an 
immediate  causal  and  determining  in- 
fluence on  the  sin  of  his  posterity,  that 
his  sin  directly  makes  them  sinners. 
However  the  passage  at  first  sight  may 
seem  to  say  this,  1  cannot  believe  that 
it  was  designed  to  teach  it,  in  fact. 
All  men  who  sin  make  themselves  sin- 
ners. Sin  is  always  a  personal  and 
voluntary  matter.  Outward  influences 
may  contribute  to  lead  men  into  sin  ; 

I  but  they  can  do  this  only  by  gaining 
the    consent    of    the    men    themselves. 

I  Adam  had  no  power  to  make  a  sinner 
of  any   human  being  beyond    himself. 

j  He  may  have  contributed  by  his  e.x- 
ample  and  influence  to  gain  the  consent 
of  others  to  sin  ;  but  since,  to  use  the 
words  of  Dr.  Emmons,  all  '  sin  consists 
in  sinning,'  and  hence  imiilies  a  per- 
sonal, responsible  sinner,  a  free  moral 
agent  acting  for  himself  and  on  his  owa 

I  acuuunt,  it  is  plainly  in  the  power  of  ua 
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that  the  offence  might  abound.  But  where  sin  abounded,  grace  did  much 


man  whatever  to  create  sin  in  another 
mind  ;  just  because  no  man  has  control 
of  the  volitions  of  another  mind."  — 
Sheldon.*  So  much  for  the  first  clause 
of  the  verse.  In  like  manner  as  Adam 
was  the  type  of  the  natural  man,  a 
sinner,  and  subject  to  the  uniform  pen- 
alty of  sin,  even  so  was  Christ  the  type 
of  the  spiritual  man,  pure  from  sin,  and 
an  inheritor  of  eternal  life.  See  ver. 
21.  The  sin  of  Adam,  and  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ,  instead  of  being  the 
causes  of  present  universal  sinfulness 
or  future  universal  righteousness,  of 
spiritual  death  or  spiritual  life,  are 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  examples, 
illustrations,  or  types,  of  that  present 
and  future  state  of  mankind,  which  God 
has  ordained  in  wisdom  and  mercy. 
This  interpretation  is  consistent  with 
the  general  testimony  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  is  free  from  the  fatal  objection 
which  lies  against  a  literal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  text  ;  the  objection,  namely, 
that  it  contradicts  both  the  divine  tes- 
timony and  the  plainest  principles  of 
common  sense.  See  note  at  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  If  this  interpretation 
prove  unsatisfactory,  other  efforts  may 
be  more  successful.  But,  whatever  be 
the  true  form  of  interpretation,  literal 
or  otherwise,  one  great  fact,  which  lies 
on  the  very  face  of  the  passage,  must 
never  be  overlooked.  As  extensive  as 
tli-a  evil  of  sin  may  be,  however  caused, 
fio  extensive  is  also  the  remedy  provided. 
Not  only  so,  the  remedy  superabounds  ; 
it  places  mankind  in  a  higher  position 
than  they  occupied  before  sin  existed. 
If  Adam  caused  the  many  or  all  to  be 
sinners,  Christ  will  cause  the  same 
many  or  all  to  be  righteous.  If  Adam 
was  the  typo  of  universal  sinfulness, 
Christ  was  the  type  of  universal  right- 
eousness. If  Adam,  by  his  sin,  entailed 
death  on  all  men,  Christ  will  deliver  all 
from  death,  and  make  them  partakers 
of  eternal  life.  If  the  death  which 
followed  Adam's  sin  was  the  type  of 
the  penalty  which  all  men  endure 
because  all  are  sinners,  the  life  con- 
nected with  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
was  the  type  of  that  life  which  all  shall 

*  See  a  valuable  work,  entitliil  Sin  and 
Rcileiiii)li'>n  ;  liy  1).  N.  Sht-liloii,  13. D.,  pastor 
of  llio  Elm-street  Baptist  Church,  iu  Uath, 
Maine. 


enjoy,  as  the  result  of  universal  right- 
eousness. In  any  case,  the  remedy  is 
equally  extensive  with  the  evil,  and 
more  etFectual  ;  for  the  evil  is  tempo- 
rary, and  may  be  destroyed,  but  the 
remedy  is  infinite,  and  its  results  abide 
forever. 

20.  Moreover.  "  It  is  veiy  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  Jew,  ever  jealous  for 
the  honor  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  would 
feel  a  strong  objection  to  the  represent- 
ation which  the  apostle  had  made  ;  in- 
asmuch as  deliverance  from  evil  seems 
to  be  wholly  attributed  by  Paul  to 
Christ  and  his  gospel,  and  nothing  of 
this  great  work  to  be  attributed  to  tho 
law.  I  regard  ver.  20,  21,  as  designed 
to  answer  such  an  objection,  which  the 
apostle  would  very  readily  anticipate. 
The  substance  of  the  answer  may  be 
thus  expressed  :  '  As  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  it  was  so  far  from  delivering  men 
from  sin  and  its  fearful  consequences, 
that  the  result  of  it  was  just  the  con- 
trary, namely,  the  abounding  of  sin,  or 
at  least  the  more  conspicuous  and 
striking  exhibition  of  it.'  Both  of 
these  sentiments,  indeed,  we  may  sup- 
pose to  be  included  iu  the  assertion 
made  in  ver.  20.  If  the  reader  is  sur- 
prised at  this,  or  doubts  it,  let  him 
study  attentively  Rom.  vii.  5 — 1.3,  where 
he  will  find  that  Paul  fully  maintains 
these  views,  and  comments  at  large 
upon  them.''  —  Stuart.  IT  The  law. 
The  reference  here  seems  to  be  specially 
to  the  Jewish  law,  the  whole  law  re- 
vealed in  the  Old  Testament.  V  En- 
tered. The  figurative  style  continues. 
The  law  is  personified,  and  represented 
as  a  living  agent,  entering  into  the 
world,  and  in  ver.  21  as  exercising  do- 
minion, or  reigning  over  men.  The 
meaning  is,  simply,  that  the  law  was 
revealed  ;  that  it  was  made  known  to 
men.  IT  That  the  offence  miyht  abound. 
Wc  are  not  to  understand  that  the  law 
was  given  or  revealed  for  the  special 
purpose  of  making  men  more  sinful. 
Such,  however,  was  one  of  its  results. 
The  idea  is  more  distinctly  expressed 
in  ch.  vii.  13  :  "  That  sin  by  the  com- 
mandment might  become  exceeding  sin- 
ful." ^V^e  may  suppose  tlie  prime  ob- 
ject of  tlie  law  was  to  instruct  men 
concerning  their  duty,  and  to  stimulate 
them  to  its  performance.     In  this  vieW 
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more  abound 


of  the  case,  the  apostle  regarded  it  as 
highly  advantageous  to  the  Jews  that 
they  possessed  the  "oracles  of  Grod." 
Ch.  iii.  1,  2.  They  had  a  more  favora- 
ble opportunity  to  know  the  divine 
will  ;  and  so  far  as  they  obeyed  tbey 
were  the  more  virtuous  and  happy.  But 
extraordinary  privileges  are  always  ac- 
companied by  extraordinary  responsi- 
bilities. Disobedience  is  the  more  crim- 
inal in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
knowledge.  This  truth  is  recognized, 
and  its  results  announced,  in  Luke  xii. 
47,  48.  And  thus  the  revelation  of  the 
law  rendered  the  disobedient  more  sin- 
ful than  if  they  had  remained  in  dark- 
ness. Sin  abounded,  because,  notwith- 
standing the  accession  of  liglit,  men 
loved  darkness  ratlier  than  light,  and 
continued  to  practise  evil.  Hence,  in- 
stead of  being  delivered  by  the  law  from 
the  evils  of  sin,  the  Jews  were  even  more 
deeplj'^  involved  than  the  Gentiles  in 
the  apostolic  age  ;  for  they  had  already 
rejected  and  crucified  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  they  were  tlie  most  violent  perse- 
cutors of  his  disciples.  It  was  fully  as 
true  of  them  as  of  any  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  that  "  by  the  deeds 
of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justi- 
fied in  his  sight."  Ch.  iii.  20.  Their 
only  hope  was  in  the  grace  of  God,  re- 
vealed in  that  gospel  vrhich  tliey  de- 
spised, and  by  that  Saviour  whom  tbey 
had  derided,  and  mocked,  and  crucified. 
If  But  where  sin  nhoundcd.  Whether  in 
a  less  degree  among  the  benighted  Gen- 
tiles, or  in  a  more  aggravated  form 
among  the  eulightesed  Jews.  IT  Grace 
did  much  more  abound.  It  superabound- 
cd.  "  That  is,  the  pardoning  mercy  of 
the  gospel  has  triumphed  even  over  tlie 
sins  of  the  Jews,  which  were  greatly 
aggravated  by  reason  of  ^le  light  they 
enjoyed.  What  the  apostle  means  to 
ailirm  is,  that,  however  much  sin  was 
aggravated  under  this  new  order  of 
things,  yet  such  was  the  greatness  of 
gospel  grace,  that  it  triumphed  even 
over  this  aggravated  guilt.  In  other 
words,  the  salvation  of  the  g(jsj)el  is  so 
ample  that  it  may  be  extended  to  all 
men,  however  depraved  and  deserving 
of  punishment  tbiiy  may  be." — Slunrt. 
The  sui)erabundance  of  grace,  of  couiso, 
cannot  have  respect  t(j  nuiiilicrs;  lor  all 
arc  sinners.     Sin  besets  all,  and  grace 


21  That  as  sin  hath  reigned  uih 

delivers  all.  In  regard  to  the  number 
of  subjects,  therefore,  they  are  equal. 
But  grace  is  superabundant,  because  it 
destroys  sin,  removes  the  evils  which 
it  has  occasioned,  and  bestows  a  higher 
life,  a  more  pure  moral  condition,  than 
man  originally  enjoyed.  Although  the 
declaration  is  that  grace  has  thus 
abounded,  its  results  are  neither  fully 
accomplished  nor  confined  to  the  past. 
A  similar  form  of  speech  occurs  in  Ileb. 
ii.  8,  9.  In  like  manner  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  language  used  here.  Grace 
has  superabounded  over  sin.  But  we 
see  not  yet  its  entire  results.  Sin  con- 
tinues to  exist.  Nevertheless,  we  do 
see,  by  the  light  of  the  gospel,  that 
divine  grace  is  in  operation,  and  that 
it  will  finally  triumph  over  all  sin,  and 
make  an  end  of  transgression.  That 
the  phrase  has  this  meaning  is  manifest 
from  the  next  verse,  which  contrasts 
the  work  which  sin  has  accomplished 
with  the  work  yet  to  be  accomplished 
by  grace. 

2L  As  sin  hath  reigned.  Sin  is  per- 
sonified, like  death  in  ver.  14,  where 
the  same  foi-m  of  expression  occurs. 
Its  desolating  power  has  been  felt  by 
all,  as  stated  in  tlie  previous  verses. 
In  this  verse  the  apostle  describes  the 
final  result  of  sin  and  grace,  in  respect 
to  mankind.  What  he  says  is  of  uni- 
versal application.  Although  he  does 
not  in  so  many  words  declare  that  sin 
entails  death  on  all,  and  that  grace  will 
confer  eternal  life  on  all,  he  must  be 
understood  to  speak  of  all,  both  because 
his  whole  previous  discourse  demands 
it,  and  because  so  much  is  implied  in 
the  text  itself.  He  asserts  tlie  reign 
of  sin  :  how  extensive  is  that  reign  ? 
He  has  told  us,  in  ver.  12,  that  "all 
have  sinned."  The  reign  of  sin,  there- 
fore, is  universal.  Much  more  is  the 
reign  of  grace  universal  ;  for  grace  is 
uniformly  declared  to  superabound  over 
sin.  IT  Unto  death.  See  note  on  ver. 
12.  Spiritual  death  is  the  uniform  and 
unavoidable  penalty  of  sin.  This  has 
been  verified  in  ages  past.  It  is  true 
now.  It  will  remain  true  as  long  as 
men  remain  sinners.  The  wages  of  sin 
is  death  ;  and  every  transgression  and 
disobedience  will  assuredly  recx>ive  a 
just  recomiieiise  of  reward.  The  pecu 
liaj"  nature   of  death,  as  the  wages  of 
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to   death,    even    so    mij^ht    grace 
reign  through  righteousness   unto 


sin,  will  be  considered  in  the  note  on 
ch.  vi.  23.  IT  Even  so.  In  like  man- 
ner. As  surely,  as  extensively.  The 
one  shall  lully  counteract  the  other. 
IT  Mijht  yriice  nifjn.  As  the  sinful  i)as- 
sions  have  influenced  tlie  human  heart, 
grace  also  shall  exert  its  influence.  As 
all  have  felt  the  blighting  power  of 
sin,  in  like  manner  shall  all  feel  the 
purifying  energy  of  grace.  As  all  1:  ave 
suiferod  under  the  dominion  of  sin, 
oven  so  shall  all  experience  the  bless- 
ings of  the  kingdom  of  grace  and  ri  ;ht- 
eousness.  Grace  shall  overcome  sin,  and 
destroy  its  power  of  dominion.  "  The 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the 
kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ, 
and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever." 
Kev.  xi.  15.  IT  Throufjh  righteousness. 
Grace  bestows  eternal  life,  or  happiness, 
by  conferring  righteousness,  purity  of 
heart,  without  which  none  can  be  capa- 
ble of  enjoying  happiness.  The  se- 
quence of  grace,  righteousness,  and  eter- 
nal life  or  happiness,  is  as  natural  as 
that  (ii  lust,  sin,  and  death  or  misery, 
so  grapliically  described  by  the  apostle, 
Jas.  i.  1-4,  15.  IT  Unto  (ternal  life.  See 
note  on  ch.  vi.  23.  Life  here  signifies 
not  merely  existence,  but  happiness  ;  it 
is  that  spiritual  life  which  is  connected 
with  purity  and  holiness.  Its  duration 
is  endless  ;  because  holiness  is  consist- 
ent with  the  divine  nature,  and  its 
perpetual  triumph  over  sin  is  secured 
by  the  divine  purpose.  IT  By  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  The  Son,  whom  the 
Father  sent  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  See  note  on  ver.  17.  Such  is 
to  be  the  glorious  consummation  of 
God's  plan  for  the  reconciliation  of  the 
world.  His  grace  is  suflicient  to  ac- 
complish the  work.  Although,  ftjr  wise 
reasons,  he  permits  sin  to  exist  for  a 
time,  causing  death  to  all,  yet  ho  will 
destroy  both  sin  and  death  by  his  grace, 
and  bestow  universal  holiness  and  hap- 
piness, which  shall  endure  forever.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  that  this  life  shall 
be  bestowed  on  the  same  person.?  who 
have  previously  sutfered  that  death 
which  is  the  wages  of  sin.  The  gift  of 
God  abounds  to  the  same  many  who 
Were  dead  in  con.sciiuonce  of  sin,  ver. 
}.">.  Ail  men  are  under  condennia- 
iion  for  .sin;   even  s(j  the  free  gift  eaine 


eternal  life,  by  Jesus  Christ   our 
Lord. 


upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life, 
ver.  18.  Thus  it  appears,  conclusively, 
that  the  death  occasioned  by  sin  is  not 
endless  in  its  nature  ;  for,  if  it  were,  it 
could  not  be  succeeded  by  life.  Yet  it 
has  been  supposed  that,  in  this  very 
passage,  where  the  apostle  portrays 
such  a  glorious  superabundance  of  grace 
over  sin,  and  its  effects,  he  nevertheless 
teaches  the  withering  doctrine  of  end- 
less misery.  The  alleged  proof  is  as 
inconclusive  as  the  doctrine  itself  is 
inconsistent  with  the  general  theme  of 
the  discourse.  It  is  alleged  that  be« 
cause  death  and  life  are  contrasted  in 
this  verse,  they  must  be  regarded  as  of 
equal  duration.  AVhen  the  fact  is  urged 
that  one  is  expressly  called  eternal, 
while  the  other  is  not,  it  is  still  con- 
tended that  the  contrast  requires  it  to 
be  equally  understood  in  regard  to 
both.  This  is  stated  as  briefly  and 
strongly  by  Stuart  as  by  any  other 
writer.  "As  death  is  the  direct  an- 
tithesis of  eternal  life  here,  so  it  must 
mean  more  than  temporal  death  mere- 
ly; nay,  more  than  any  limited  term 
of  misery  in  a  future  world  ;  unless, 
indeed,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  happi- 
ness of  the  righteous  is  limited.  But 
this  none  will  attempt  to  show.  How, 
then,  can  the  misery  of  the  wicked  be 
shown  to  be  temporary  ?  "  That  such, 
an  argument  should  be  urged  by  some 
men,  is  not  surprising.  But  it  is  mar- 
vellous that  so  cl^ar  a  mind  as  Pro- 
fessor Stuart's  should  not  have  per- 
ceived its  utter  absurdity.  AVhat  is 
the  object  of  the  contrast  or  "  direct 
antithesis"  in  the  text?  To  exhibit 
the  perfect  equality  between  sin  and 
grace,  and  their  respective  results  ?  By 
no  means.  On  the  contrary,  the  obvi- 
ous and  avowed  object  is,  to  exhibit 
tiie  superabundance  of  grace  over  sin  ; 
and  a  like  disparity  in  their  results  is 
the  necessary  consequence.  Stuart  him- 
self admits  the  correctness  of  this  prin- 
ciple, in  his  notes  on  ver.  l-i.  But  he 
fails  to  apply  it  in  this  place,  where,  if 
anywhere,  it  is  peculiarly  applicable  ; 
for  here  the  whole  argument  is  con- 
densed into  one  single  puint.  Suppose 
tlie  apostle  had  said,  As  sin  has  reigned 
unto  endless  death,  even  so  shall  graca 
reign  unto  endless  life,     llegardless  of 
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any  contradiction  in  terms  which  might 
be  involved,  how  would  the  supera- 
bundance of  grace  be  exhibited  ?  The 
structure  of  the  phrase,  and  the  obvious 
dosii^n  of  the  antithesis,  equally  require 
that  we  understand  the  result  of  grace 
to  superabound  over  that  of  sin  ;  and, 
of  Course,  that  wo  do  not  regard  death 
and  life  as  equal  in  duration  and  effect. 
Death  reigns  while  sin  exists.  When 
grace  destroys  sin,  then  men  pass  from 
death  unto  life.  John  v.  24.  Thus 
death  ends,  and  a  life  begins  which  en- 
dureth  forever. 

Additional  Note. — It  has  for  ages 
been  believed  that  the  sin  of  Adam  in 
some  manner  occasioned  the  condemna- 
tion of  all  his  posterity.  And  this  doc- 
trine has  been  supposed  to  be  taught  in 
ver.  12 — 19,  of  this  chapter.  Various 
theories  have  been  proposed  to  show 
how  men  become  involved  in  the  guilt 
and  condemnaticm  of  Adam's  sin  ;  the 
principal  of  which  are  these  :  (1.)  That, 
by  virtue  of  their  relation  to  Adam,  as 
their  federal  head,  or,  as  some  repre- 
sent, by  their  metaphysical  identity 
with  him,  all  men  actually  and  truly 
sinned  in  him,  and  thus  incurred  con- 
demnation and  death.  (2.)  That  the 
sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  his  poster- 
ity, and  they  are  reckoned  to  be  equal- 
ly guilty  with  him.  (3.)  That  sinful- 
ness, a  depraved  nature,  has  been  prop- 
agated, and  has  descended  from  Adam 
by  ordinary  generation.  (4.)  That, 
because  Adam  sinned,  all  his  posterity 
commence  existence  with  such  a  moral 
Constitution  that  they  are  certain  to 
C()mmit  f^in  as  soon  as  they  become  capa- 
ble of  moral  action  ;  but  in  what  pre- 
cise manner  the  result  follows  the  cause 
is  a  mystery  not  to  be  explained.  (5.) 
That  God  treats  men  as  sinners,  and 
makes  them  subject  to  the  penalty  of 
Adam's  sin,  though  he  does  not  charge 
the  actual  guilt  of  thatfsin  on  them. 
The  first  two  theories  are  effectually 
demolislied  by  Whilhy,  and  are  advo- 
cated by  few  respectable  critics  in  the 
present  day.  "  It  cannot  be  truly 
affirmed  that  we  all  actually  and  form- 
ally sinned  in  Adam,  and,  upon  that  : 
accimnt,  were  made  sinners;  for  then  i 
all  men  must  have  sinned  after  the  j 
similitude  of  Adam's  transgrcssi(m;  for,  ! 
if  we  all  sinned  in  or  witii  iiim,  we 
must  sin  by  the  same  act,  the  same  will,  \ 
and   in   the   same  person,  against   tho  | 


same  law;  and  surely  they  that  thus 
sin  must  sin  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam's  transgression;  for  what  dia 
similitude  can  there  be  in  sins  com- 
mitted by  the  same  act,  and  the  same 
will,  of  one  and  the  same  i>erson,  against 
the  same  law  !  But  of  the  posterity  of 
Adam  the  apostle  here  expressly  saith, 
they  sinned  not  after  the  similitude  of 
Adam's  transgression  (ver.  14)  ;  there- 
fore they  were  not  sinners  by  the  same 
act  and  will,  of  the  same  person,  against 
the  same  law.  Moreover,  if  all  the 
posterity  of  Adam  sinned  in  Adam, 
they  sinned  against  some  law  given  to 
them;  for  sin  is  the  transgression  of  a 
law,  and  where  there  is  no  law  there 
is  no  transgression.  Now,  they  cuuld 
sin  in  Adam,  so  as  to  deserve  death  for 
their  sin,  only  by  sinning  against  the 
law  requiring  Adam  not  to  eat  of  the 
forbidden  fruit;  for  Adam  himself  be- 
came guilty  of  death  only  by  transgress- 
ing that  law  :  but  all  the  posterity  of 
Adam  cannot  be  said  to  have  sinned 
against  that  law;  for  when  did  they 
sin  against  it  ?  If  when  Adam  did  so, 
then  all  his  posterity  must  be  actually 
sinners  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  that  is,  some  thousands  of  years 
before  the  greatest  part  of  them  had  a 
being.  Now,  seeing  action  must  be  the 
action  of  some  being,  does  it  not  seem 
absurd,  at  first  sight,  to  say  that  so 
many  myriads  were  actually  sinners 
when  they  were  not  in  being  ?  If  when 
they  came  into  the  world,  they  could  not 
sin  in  Adam,  or  in  his  action,  for  he  did 
not  thfii  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit  in  the 
midst  of  paradise.  Secondly,  it  cannot 
truly  be  allirmed  that  we  all  sinned  in 
Adam,  and  by  his  disobedience  were 
made  sinners,  because  his  sin  and  diso- 
bedience was  imputed  to  us.  —  I  ask 
whether  this  imputation  made  the  pos- 
terity of  Adam  sinners,  or  whether  it 
found  them  so  before  ?  If  it  found  them 
so  before,  it  was  plainly  needless,  for 
they  might  have  been  condemned  to 
death  without  it.  If  it  made  them  so, 
then,  since  this  imputation  is  the  act  of 
(iod,  and  not  of  man,  it  plainly  follows 
that  Gotl  must  be  the  author  of  that  sin, 
because  the  imputation  Hows  directly 
from  him,  witliout  the  intervention  of 
any  action  on  the  part  of  any  of  those  men 
to  wlu.m  it  is  imputed.  Aloreover,  then 
the  imi)utatiou  must  be  false,  as  charging 
them  with  siu  whom  ho  did  not  find  siu- 
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ners,  but  only  by  his  arbitrary  imputa- 
tiun  made  theiu  so.  Now,  far  be  it  IVoni 
any  Christian  to  affirm  that  God  should 
falsely  impute  sin  to  any  man.  In  a 
word,  to  impute  is  to  reckon,  to  account 
a  thing  to  any  man,  to  cliarge  him  with 
it,  to  lay  the  charge  of  it  to  hin).  This 
action,  therefore,  on  God's  part,  must 
suppose,  in  the  very  nature  of  it,  some 
action  done  by  the  posterity  of  Adam 
which  is  blamewortlij^andmay  be  justly 
charged  upon  them,  before  there  can  be 
any  ground  for  imputation  of  it  ;  and 
this  shows  that  it  is  impossible  that  the 
imputation  should  be  the  very  thing  that 
renders  them  blameworthy,  or  persons 
worthy  to  be  charged  with  guilt.  And 
yet,  if  the  sin  of  Adam  becomes  ours 
only  by  imputation,  it  must  be  ours  only 
because  it  is  by  God  imputed  to  us,  and 
not  imputed  because  it  is  ours  :  that  is, 
God  by  this  imputation  must  make  us 
sinners,  and  not  find  us  such  ;  for  this 
imputation  is  the  action  of  the  judge, 
not  of  the  supposed  criminal  ;  remove 
or  take  away  this  action,  and  no  crime 
can  be  charged  upon  him.  In  fine,  if 
the  sin  of  Adam  becomes  ours  only  by 
imputaticm,  it  deserves  condemnation 
only  by  the  same  imputation,  that  is,  by 
the  action  of  God  ;  that  therefore  we 
deserve  condemnation  for  it,  is  to  be 
ascribed  directly  to  the  action  of  God, 
and  only  by  accident  to  that  of  Adam. 
AVhence  therefore  is  our  destruction,  ac- 
cording to  tliis  opinion,  but  of  God,  who 
makes  us  worthy  of  condemnation,  by 
imputing  to  us  that  sin,  which,  by  his 
imputation  only,  we  stand  guilty  of  ?  " 
—  Whithy.  The  theory  of  sinning  in 
Adam,  and  that  of  his  sin  being  imput- 
ed to  his  posterity,  are  repudiated  with 
equal  energy  by  Stuart.  Of  imputation 
he  says  :  "  It  appears  to  contradict  the 
essential  principles  of  our  moral  con- 
sciousness. We  never  did,  and  we  never 
can,  feel  guilty  of  another's  act,  which 
was  done  without  any  kniavledgo  or  con- 
currence of  our  own.  We  may  just  as 
well  say  that  we  can  appropriate  to 
ourselves,  and  make  our  own,  the  right- 
eousness of  another,  as  his  unright- 
eousness. 15ut  we  can  never,  in  either 
case,  even  force  ourselves  into  a  con- 
sciousness that  any  act  is  really  our  own, 
e.\cept  one  in  which  we  have  had  a  per- 
Boual  and  voluntary  concern.  A  transfer 
uf  moral  turpitude  is  just  as  impossible 
Od  a  transfer  of  souls  ;   nor  docs  it  lie 


within  the  boundaries  of  human  effort, 
tliat  wc  should  repent  of  Adam's  sin." 
The  third  theory,  that  of  propagation, 
is  thus  noticed  by  Sheldon  :  '-As  to  the 
immediate  transmission  of  sin,  the  prop- 
agation of  it,  if  we  may  so  speak,  or 
the  communication  of  a  sinful  nature 
from  parents  to  children,  the  idea  seems 
I  to  us  little  better  than  monstrous. 
Whatever  is  propagated,  begotten,  and 
born,  is  mere  being,  or  nature  ;  never 
moral  character,  which  results  only  from 
moral  action.  The  being  thus  produced 
must  exist,  must  probably  live  some 
time,  and  develop  itself  somewhat,  be- 
fore it  can  act  as  a  subject  of  moral 
obligation,  and  commit  sin.  Hence,  to 
speak  of  this  being  as  itself  sinful,  be- 
fore it  performs  any  moral  action,  is  to 
destroy  the  very  idea  of  sin.  It  is  to 
confound  nature  with  character  ;  a  sim- 
ply existing  being,  or  constitution,  with 
the  very  difterent  matter  of  personal 
morality,  or  responsible  action.  It  is  to 
suppose  sin  in  the  absence  of  any  of  tlie 
conditions  of  sin.  The  infant  child  is 
capable  in  due  time,  how  soon  we  know 
not,  of  growing  into  a  moral  and  respon- 
sible being,  and  of  committing  known 
acts  of  sin  ;  but  certainly  it  does  not 
start  with  a  sinful  nature.  The  idea  of 
a  sinful  nature,  antecedently  to  sinful 
action,  is  always  an  absurd  and  self-con- 
tradictory idea  ;  because  it  is  an  ascrip- 
tion to  a  mere  nature  of  what  can  be 
found  only  in  the  sphere  of  moral  free- 
dom. It  is  imputing  to  a  being,  who 
has  not  yet  acted,  that  which  can  only 
be  conceived  of  as  an  attribute  of  his 
actions."  These  remarks,  as  well  as 
those  already  quoted  from  Stuart,  are 
equally  applicable  to  every  form  of  the 
doctrine  popularly  called  "  original 
sin  ;  "  namely,  that  all  men,  from  the 
Commencement  of  their  existence,  par- 
take of  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin,  and  are 
justly  liable  to  its  penalty.  The  otlier 
two  theories,  not  yet  specially  noticed, 
are  in  the  same  category.  If  the  for- 
I  mer  cannot  be  maintained,  so  neither 
can  the  latter  ;  for,  though  differing  in 
form,  they  rest  on  the  same  unsound 
basis,  to  wit,  that  God  holds  men  account 
able  and  punishable,  or,  at  the  least, 
punishable,  if  not  accountable,  for  a  sin 
which  they  never  committed,  neithei 
had  lot  nor  part  in  it.  Against  thi? 
doctrine,  however  explained,  and  \i 
whatever  form  presented,  the  testimony 
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of  the  Scriptures  is  distinctly  and  dia- 
metrically opposed.  God  said,  by  one 
of  his  ancient  prophets,  "The  soul  that 
sinneth,  it  shall  die.  The  son  shall  not 
bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,  neither 
shall  the  father  bear  the  initiuity  of  the 
son  :  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous 
shall  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedness 
of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him." 
Ezek,  xviii.  20.  In  what  possible  man- 
ner can  this  testimony  be  reconciled 
with  the  doctrine  that  all  mankind  are 
made  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  their  com- 
mon father,  Adam,  and  to  die  for  his 
sin  ?  It  would  be  difficult  to  frame  a 
more  absolute  contradiction.  It  contra- 
dicts the  whole  theory  in  general,  and 
it  contradicts  it  in  detail.  It  declares 
that  tlie  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity 
of  the  father,  or  shall  not  be  adjudged 
guilty  or  punishable  on  account  of  it. 
The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die  :  the 
same  person,  and  no  other.  The  wick- 
edness of  the  wicked  shall  be  upon  him  ; 
shall  be  charged  to  him  exclusively  ; 
while  the  righteous  enjoys  the  fruit  of 
his  own  righteousness.  In  short,  divine 
justice  will  mete  out  to  every  individual 
according  to  his  own  actions,  without 
reference  to  a  sin  committed  before  he 
was  born.  The  same  doctrine  was 
taught  by  our  Saviour.  Uniformly  he 
represented  men  as  accountable  for  their 
own  actions,  and  for  those  only.  There 
cannot  be  px'oduced,  from  his  recorded 
teachings,  a  single  intimation  that  man- 
kind are  guilty  or  punishable  for  Adam's 
sin ;  nor  did  he  countenance  the  idea  that 
human  nature  is  depraved,  or  that  we 
Come  into  this  world  tainted  with  the 
original  sin  of  Adam,  descending  to  us 
by  transmission,  or  in  any  mysterious, 
inexplicable  manner  whatever.  On  the 
contrary,  he  distinctly  intimated  that 
children  are  born  innocent,  free  from 
all  stain  of  guilt,  and,  if  not  positively 
holy,  certainly  not  sinful,  either  posi- 
tively or  by  imputation.  His  disciples 
atone  time  rebuked  those  who  desired 
him  to  touch  their  young  children,  that 
they  might  be  blessed  ;  "  when  Jesus 
saw  it,  he  was  much  disi)lcased,  and  said 
unto  them,  Sutfer  tlie  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  tiiem  not  :  for 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  whosoever  shall  not 
receive  the  kingdmn  of  (lod  as  a  little 
child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein.  And 
Uc   took  them  up  in  his  arms,  put  his 


hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them." 
Mark  x.  13 — 16.  See  also  Luke  xviii. 
15 — 17,  where  these  "little  children" 
are  styled  "  infants."  Would  our  Lord 
thus  characterize  those  whom  he  re- 
garded as  vile  and  depraved,  in  any 
manner  whatever,  on  account  of  Adam's 
sin  ?  The  supposition  is  preposterous. 
The  apostles  followed  the  instructions 
of  their  Master,  and  taught  that  men 
are  guilty  and  punishable  for  their  own 
sins,  and  for  them  only.  Nowhere  do 
they  exhort  men  to  repent  of  Adam'a 
sin,  or  to  seek  pardon  for  it.  Nowhere 
do  they  represent  men  to  have  become 
involved  in  one  common  ruin,  by  this 
first  transgression.  Nowhere  do  they 
assert  that  men  shall  die,  or  be  punished, 
for  this  sin.  But  uniformly  and  ear- 
nestly do  they  admonish  men  that  they 
must  certainly  answer  for  their  own 
conduct,  and  endure  the  penalty  of  their 
own  sins.  Paul  is  not  an  exception,  for 
he  repeatedly  asserts  that  God  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
deeds,  whether  good  or  evil.  Even  in 
this  chapter,  where,  through  a  misun- 
derstanding of  his  figurative  language, 
so  many  have  supposed  him  to  teach 
that  the  penalty  of  Adam's  sin  extends 
to  all  his  posterity,  he  plainly  asserts 
the  doctrine  of  individual  responsibility. 
When  he  declares  that  all  men  endure 
the  same  penalty  of  sin  which  was  in- 
flicted on  Adam,  he  is  careful  to  add  the 
reason,  namely,  because  all  have  sinned, 
ver.  12.  He  could"  not  more  plainly 
have  asserted  that  men  die  for  their 
oAvn  sins  ;  nor,  considering  the  context, 
could  he  have  more  etfectually  denied 
that  they  die  as  a  jjenalty  for  Adam's 
sin. 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons  which 
seem  to  justify  and  even  compel  a 
departure  from  what  appears  to  be  the 
most  literal  interpretation  of  ver.  18, 
19.  The  doctrine  involved  in  such  an 
interpretation  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  uniform  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  all  the  eflforts  of  the 
wisest  men  have  hitherto  failed  to  har- 
monize the  one  with  the  other.  Not 
only  so,  men  have  found  equal  difficulty 
in  reconciling  this  doctrine  with  the 
plain  dictates  of  common  sense,  and 
with  the  obvious  i)rinciplcs  of  honor  and 
justice.  This  point  is  treated  with  a 
master's  haml  in  the  "Conflict of  Ages," 
by  Edward   Bcccher,  L).D.  ;  a  work  ia 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

W  HAT  shall  we  say  then?  Shall 

which  the  author  utterly  demolishes  all 
previous  theories  of  original  sin  anl 
native  depravity,  even  though  he  entire- 
ly fails  to  establish  his  own.  A  doctrine 
thus  contradictory  to  reason  and  to 
revelation  cannot  claim  belief  on  the 
authority  of  a  single  passage,  expressed 
in  figurative  language,  and  confessedly 
difricult  to  be  understood  ;  but  it  has 
no  other  support  whatever.  Some  other 
meaning,  therefore,  must  be  sought. 
In  the  note  on  ver.  19,  I  have  given 
the  interpretation  which  seems  more 
probable  than  any  other  which  I  have 
seen.  Whether  this  be  the  true  one  or 
not,  of  one  thing  we  may  feel  certain  : 
—  th#  apostle  did  not  intend,  in  this 
passage,  to  contradict,  not  only  his  own 
uniform  testimony,  but  also  that  of  the 
holy  men  of  old,  who  spake  as  they 
were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that 
of  his  own  Master,  who  spake  as  never 
man  spake.  This  he  surely  did  not  in- 
tend to  do,  whatever  else  he  may  have 
intended. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

With  this  chapter  the  apostle  begins 
a  more  elaborate  answer  to  the  objec- 
tion suggested  in  ch.  iii.  5 — 8.  The  gen- 
eral design  of  this  portion  of  the  epistle, 
ch.  vi. — viii.,  is  to  show  that  the  doc- 
trine of  salvation  by  grace  has  a  direct 
tendency  to  lead  men  to  holiness  ;  and 
not,  as  the  objection  implied,  to  open 
the  flood-gates  of  iniquity.  By  various 
arguments  and  illustrations,  the  writer 
shows  that  a  firm  belief,  a  living  faith, 
in  the  doctrines  of  grace,  will  naturally 
induce  the  believer  to  renounce  sin,  and 
cleave  unto  holiness.  These  arguments 
and  illustrations  will  receive  notice  as 
we  proceed.  The  objection  which  they 
are  designed  to  refute  has  always  been 
urged  very  confidently  by  those  who  are 
unable  to  appreciate  any  motive  to  ho- 
liness stronger  than  fear  of  punishment. 
Take  away  all  fear,  and  they  imagine 
the  moral  universe  would  soon  become 
a  very  pandemonium.  It  Avill  be  seen, 
however,  that  the  apostle  recognizes  a 
wholesome  fear,  by  reminding  his  breth- 
ren of  tlieir  past  experience.  At  tiie 
same  time,  he  represents  the  gratitude 
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we  continue  in  sin,  that  grace  may 
abound  ? 

2   God   forbid  :    how  shall  we, 

which  is  excited  by  a  consciousness  of 
the  divine  goodness  as  a  much  more 
reliable  and  etfectual  incentive  to  the 
love  and  practice  of  holiness. 

1.  What  shall  loe  say  then  ?  An  ob- 
jection is  here  anticipated,  as  arising  in 
the  mind  of  an  opposer.  It  has  refer- 
ence to  the  doctrine  asserted  in  ch.  v., 
that  grace  superabounds  over  sin,  and 
will  destroy  both  sin  and  all  its  painful 
consequences  ;  that  divine  grace  will 
cause  holiness  to  triumph  over  sin,  and 
life  over  death,  and  that  in  no  stinted 
measure  :  for,  as  widely  as  sin  extends, 
so  wide  is  the  dominion  of  grace  ; 
however  deeply  sin  plunges  men  in 
death,  grace  is  abundant  enough  to 
pluck  them  thence,  and  through  right- 
eousness to  bestow  on  them  eternal  life. 
Sin  shall  not  hold  perpetual  dominion 
over  a  single  soul  whom  God  has  made;- 
for  "where  sin  abounded,  grace  did 
much  more  abound,"  overcoming  and 
destroying  it,  and  effectually  rescuing 
its  unhappy  subjects  from  bondage. 
Such  is  the  doctrine  announced  in  the 
former  chapter;  and  the  objection  sub- 
stantially is,  what  shall  we  say,  in 
regard  to  this  doctrine  that  grace  super- 
abounds  over  all  sin  ?  IT  Shall  we;  con- 
tinue in  sin,  that  grace  may  abound  ?  If 
our  sins  furnish  occasion  for  such  a  dis- 
play of  divine  grace,  may  we  not  con- 
tinue to  commit  sin,  so  that  grace  may 
become  even  more  conspicuous  ?  The 
same  objection,  in  a  slightly  different 
form,  is  often  urged,  even  now.  Many 
allege  that  the  doctrine  of  God's  super- 
abounding  grace  is  of  licentious  tend- 
ency, encouraging  men  to  continue  in 
sin  ;  while  others  avow  that  they  would 
indulge  themselves  in  all  manner  of 
wickedness,  if  they  verily  believed  that 
divine  grace  would  certainly  secure 
their  salvation.  The  former  class  very 
greatly  mistake  the  character  of  the 
doctrine  ;  the  latter  as  greatly  mistake 
their  own  character,  if  they  mean  what 
they  say,  and  yet  imagine  themselves  to 
be  Christians.  The  following  verses 
furnish  an  apostolic  answer  to  the  ob- 
jection. 

2.  God  forbid.  IJy  no  means.  Let 
it  not  be.  A  strong  form  of  denial.  See 
note  on  ch.  iii.  4.     IT  How  shall  wc,  &g. 
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that  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer 
therein  ? 

3    Know  ye  not  that  so  many  of 


Equivalent  to  we  cannot.  The  interrog- 
ative furni  of  denial  is  sometimes  more 
etfective  than  the  direct  form.  An  ap- 
peal is  made  to  the  consciences  of  the 
converted,  that  the  doctrine  of  grace 
has  no  such  elfect  as  the  objection  sup- 
posed. IT  Dead  to  sin.  At  least  three 
kinds  of  death  in  respect  to  sin  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures.  (1.)  That 
moral  or  spiritual  deadness  which  is 
st^ded  being  "dead  in  trespasses  and 
sins."  Eph.  ii.  1.  As  the  natural  re- 
sult of  this  is  (2)  that  state  of  misery- 
styled  death,  which  is  "  the  wages  of 
sin,"  ver.  23.  And  (3)  the  renuncia- 
tion and  abandonment  of  sin,  which  is 
here  styled  being  "dead  to  sin."  In 
regard  to  each,  the  same  figure  of  res- 
urrection is  used,  to  denote  subsequent 
purity  and  happiness.  "  To  die  to  a 
thing,  or  person,  is,  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it  or  him  ;  to  be  totally  sepa- 
rated from  them."  —  Clarke.  Similar 
Ijhraseology  is  found  in  ancient  writers, 
specimens  of  which  are  quoted  in  sup- 
port of  this  interpretation.  For  exam- 
ple :  "  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  thee: 
I  am  dead  to  thee."  "  Thou  wort  dead 
to  me,  because  I  have  not  visited  thee.'' 
By  a  similar  form  of  speech,  the  apostle 
describes  the  freedom  of  believers  from  I 
the  power  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Gal.  j 
ii.  ly.  Macknifjht  gives  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent interpretation.  He  translates  the 
phrase,  "  we  who  have  died  by  sin  ;" 
and  declares  that  "  the  common  trans- 
lation, '  how  shall  we  who  are  dead  to  sin 
live  any  longer  therein?'  is  absurd." 
Ills  argument,  in  proof  of  tliis  assertion, 
is  very  extraordinary  :  — "  for  a  person's 
living  in  sin  who  is  dead  to  it,  is  evi- 
dently a  contradiction  in  fbrms."  This, 
indeed,  would  show  the  common  trans- 
lation to  be  absurd,  if  the  apostle  was 
maintaining  the  aflirmative  of  the  prop- 
osition. i>ut  he  was  denying  it  ;  and 
he  appeals  to  this  very  absurdity,  or 
Contradiction  in  terms,  in  proof  tliat 
those  who  were  truly  dead  to  sin  could 
nut  [)o.ssibly  continue  to  live  therein. 
Tlie  fact  alleged  by  Machniyhl,  there- 
fore, justilies  the  commnn  translation, 
instead  of  proving  its  absurdity.  11  Live 
un^  longer  therein.  Continue  to  practise 
t.       \\  e    aro    not   to    understand    that 


US  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus 
Christ,  were  baptized  into  his 
death? 

Christians  become  so  perfect  in  the  pres- 
ent life,  so  absolutely  dead  to  sin,  as 
to  be  entirely  free  from  transgression. 
Paul  himself  confessed  and  lamented 
the  fact,  that  imperfection  cleaves  even 
to  the  truly  converted,  ch.  vii.  14 — 25. 
The  meaning  is,  that  just  so  far  as  a 
man  becomes  dead  to  sin,  or  free  from  its 
power,  he  will  abstain  from  it ;  in  other 
words,  the  converted  man  renounces 
his  allegiance  to  sin,  and  cleaves  to 
holiness.  His  prevailing  desire  is  to 
obey  the  will  of  Him  whose  grace  has 
been  manifested  in  the  gift  of  his  Son. 
And,  although  he  sometimes  stumbles, 
he  rises  again,  and  earnestly,  and  with 
full  purpose  of  heait,  presses  forward 
"  toward  the  mark,  for  the  prize  of  the 
high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 
Phil.  iii.  14. 

3.  Know  ye  not.  The  interrogative 
form  is  preserved,  but  here  becomes 
affirmative  in  its  character.  Ye  know, 
or  ye  ought  to  know,  would  express  the 
same  idea.  He  appeals  to  their  con- 
science, that  indulgence  in  sin  was  in- 
consistent with  their  own  professions, 
as  well  as  with  the  doctrine  professed. 
"  The  simple  argument  in  this  verse  and 
the  two  following  is,  that  by  our  very 
profession  made  in  baptism  we  have  re- 
nounced sin,  and  have  pledged  ourselves 
to  live  to  God." —  Bariies.  IT  So  many 
of  us.  Namely,  all  who  had  named  the 
name  of  Christ,  believed  on  him  as  the 
Son  of  God,  and  received  baptism  as  a 
token  of  their  faith  in  him.  IT  Bap- 
tized into  Jesus  Christ.  Tlie  Jews  were 
baptized  into,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  "  unto  Moses,  in  the  cloud  and  in 
the  sea."  1  Cor.  x.  2.  Certain  disciples 
at  Ephesus  had  been  baptized  into  John, 
or  "  unto  John's  baptism."  Actsxix.  3. 
The  meaning  in  each  case  is  similar. 
The  believers  in  the  testimony  of  Mo- 
ses, and  of  John  the  JJaptist,  and  of 
Christ,  had  respectively  professed  their 
faith  ;  and  the  first  figuratively,  and 
the  last  two  literally,  had  been  bap- 
tized in  token  of  their  sincerity.  IT 
Were  baptized  into  his  death.  W  e  wero 
baptized  not  only  in  token  of  our  faith 
in  Clirist,  but  also  into  a  certain  resem- 
blance of  his  death.  He  died  for  sin  ; 
we  should  die  to  sin.     A  parallel  is  rua 
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4  Theroforc  wo  are  huried  with 
Mm  by  ha[)tisin  unto  death  :  that 
like  as  Christ  was  raised  up  from 

throutjh  several  verses  between  the 
bodily  death  of  Cliri-st  and  the  spiritual 
death,  so  to  speak,  which  Christians 
should  experience  in  regard  to  sin. 
They  should  become  as  dead  to  sin,  as 
injicusible  to  its  influences,  as  he  was  to 
all  outward  objects,  after  he  gave  up 
the  ghost.  As  he  put  otF  his  mortal 
body  by  death,  and  arose  to  immor- 
tality, so  should  they  put  off  the  body 
of  sin,  and  arise  to  newness  of  life. 
Of  tiiis  great  change  in  moral  condition 
baptism  was  a  symbol,  iis  well  as  of  a 
profession  of  faith  in  Cliristianity.  "  We 
have,  as  it  were,  been  made  partakers 
of  his  death  by  ba[)tism  ;  we  have 
come  under  a  special  relation  to  his 
death  ;  we  have  engaged  to  die  unto 
sin.  as  he  died  for  it  ;  we  have  a  com- 
munion or  participation  in  death  to  sin; 
jomp.  ver.  (>  ;  (Jal.  ii.  TJ.  The  being 
baptized  into  his  death  is,  therefore,  an 
internal,  moral,  spiritual  thing,  of 
■which  the  external  rite  of  baptism  is 
only  a  symbol  ;  for  the  relation  sym- 
l)(dized  by  baptism  is  in  its  own  nature 
spiritual  and  moral."  —  Stuart. 

4.  Therrfore  we  are  buried  with  him  hy 
baptism.  It  is  probable  that  baptism, 
in  the  early  age  of  the  church,  and  in 
the  warm  latitude  where  Christianity 
then  chiefly  prevailed,  was  administered 
by  immersion  ;  and  to  this  form  of  the 
rite  the  allusion  in  the  text  is  most 
natural.  It  does  not  hence  follow, 
however,  that  immersion  is  the  only 
proper  form  of  baptism.  Sec  Liyht- 
foot,  quote<l  in  note  on  John  iii.  2:5. 
Baptism  witii  water  is  symbolical  of  in- 
ward purity,  1  Pet.  iii.  '21  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  (luantity  of  water  is 
not  material.  IJut  the  apostle  employs 
this  drapery  here  to  make  more  vivid 
the  figure  by  which  he  represents  the 
renunciation  of  sin,  and  ullcgianco  to 
God;  the  jiutting  off  of  the  body  of  sin, 
and  the  entrance  upon  a  new  spiritual 
life  ;  or,  withcmt  figure,  the  change 
wrought  in  the  human  soul,  whereby 
it  ceases  to  love  sin,  and  commences  to 
love  and  obey  (iod.  Death  and  burial 
naturally  imply  a  total  disruption  of 
all  former  connections.  So  conversion 
to  Christianity,  of  which  bai>tism  was 
jonsidered  as  a  profession,  should  dis- 


the  dead  hy  the  gh)ry  of  the  Father, 
even  so  wo  also  should  walk  in 
newness  of  life. 

connect  believers  from  all  former  evil 
desires  and  practices.  In  this  sense, 
they  are  said  to  become  dead  to  sin  ; 
and  burial  serves  to  increase  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  figure.  IT  Unto 
death.  Either,  into  a  profession  of  faith 
in  the  death  of  Christ,  and  in  those 
doctrines  of  which  his  death  was  the 
seal  ;  or,  perhaps  more  probably,  into 
a  solemn  renunciation  of  sin,  into  a 
solemn  pledge,  by  the  assistance  of 
God's  grace,  to  hold  no  more  connection 
with  it  —  to  be  practically  dead  to  its 
influences.  IT  'Diat  like  as.  In  tho 
same  manner.  The  parallel,  however, 
is  not  exact.  The  resurrection  of  Christ 
was  bodily  ;  that  of  believers  was  spir- 
itual. Yet,  in  some  respects,  the  one  was 
a  figure  of  the  other.  IT  As  Christ  was 
raised  up,  &c.  The  literal  resurrection  of 
our  Lord  is  doubtless  intended.  IT  By 
the  glory  of  the  Father.  I5y  the  glorious 
power  of  God,  by  ivhich  exercise  of 
power  God  confirmed  the  testiuiony  of 
Jesus,  and  acknowledged  him  to  be  his 
Son,  ch.  1.  4.  IT  We  also  should  walk 
in  ncwaess  of  life.  We  should  commence 
a  new  life;  we  should  conduct  on  differ- 
ent and  more  h(dy  principles.  To  walk 
is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  to  conduct. 
See  ch.  viii.  1  ;  Ei.h.  iv.  1,  17  ;  Col.  i. 
10 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  11 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  10.  Newness 
of  life  is  a  Hebraism  for  new  life.  "  The 
similitude  consists  in  this  :  that  as 
Christ,  after  his  return  to  life,  lived  no 

I  more  as  a  Jew  among  the  Jews,  but  en- 

■  joyed  a  heavenly  life,  so  also  those  who 
embraced  his  religi(m  should  cease  to  be 
mere  Jews  or  (ientiles  ;  they  should 
imitate  Christ  in  his  lieaveiily  life,  their 
former  manner  of  thought  and  life  hav- 
ing    been    abandoned." — llosenmuller. 

I  This  comparison,  like  the  parables  of 
our  Lord,  must  not  be  construed  too 
strictly.  It  is  suflicient  if  the  general 
resemblance  hold  true,  and  be  properly 
appreciated.  Much  of  the  imagery  or 
drapery  serves  only  to  make  the  impres- 
sion more  vivid;  and  we  should  be  led 
astray  from  the  truth  by  interpreting 
too  closely  and  strictly.  Indeed,  in 
this  case,  there  are  many  points  of  dif- 
ference, which  the  apostle  did  n(jt  deem 
it  necessary  to  specify,  because  they  aro 

.  so  perfectly  manifest.     The  comparison 
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5  For  if  we  have  been  planted 
together  in  the  likeness  of  his  death, 
"vre  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  o^ his 
resurrection  : 


is  of  tilings  spiritual  ^vith  things  nat- 
ural. On  one  side  it  is  literal  ;  on  the 
other,  figurative.  The  death  and  burial 
of  Jesus  were  bodily  ;  the  death  and 
burial  of  his  disciples,  a  spiritual  death 
to  sin  —  certainly  not  bodily,  because 
Paul  and  his  brethren  had  thus  died  and 
been  buried,  and  were  nevertheless  yet 
alive  in  the  flesh.  So  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  was  a  literal  resurrection  of 
the  body  ;  that  of  believers  was  a  spir- 
itual resurrection  to  a  more  pure  metliod 
of  life.  Moreover,  the  spiritual  change 
in  believers,  although  it  resembled  the 
bodily  change  wrought  in  Christ  by 
death  and  the  resurrection,  had  no 
counterpart  in  his  spiritual  nature  ;  for 
he  was  free  from  sin  before  he  was  cru- 
cified, as  well  as  after  he  was  raised  ; 
in  other  words,  he  was  never  a  sinner, 
and  consequently  was  incapable  of  such 
a  change  as  was  absolutely  necessary  in 
bis  disciples.  Hence  may  be  perceived 
the  propriety  of  resting  satisfied  with 
the  general  truth  illustrated  by  the 
comparison,  instead  of  attempting  to 
find  an  exact  correspondence  on  one 
side  to  every  particular  embraced  in  the 
other. 

5.  For  if  we  have  been  planted  together, 
&G.  The  word  here  rendered  planted 
tor/ether  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  said  to  allude  to  the 
S(twing  of  seed  simultaneously,  as  of 
grain  in  a  field,  which,  when  it  is  sprung 
up,  is  of  a  homogeneous  character, 
ripening  and  coming  to  maturity  at  the 
same  time.  Its  secondary  signification 
is,  likeness  of  character,  or  intimate 
connection.  Hence  Stiufgt  translates, 
"  If  we  have  become  kindrotl  with  him  ;  " 
and  says,  "  The  meaning  is.  If  we  have 
become  dead  to  sin,  as  he  died  for  sin, 
then  shall  we  in  like  manner  live  a  now 
life,  when  risen  from  our  moral  death, 
as  he  lived  a  new  one  after  his  resurrec- 
tion." Here,  however,  the  same  caution 
is  to  bo  observed  as  before.  The  cases 
arc  similar  in  some  respects,  and  dissim- 
ilar in  others.  Christ  died  for  sin  :  men 
FJioulil  (lie  to  sin.  Christ  experienced  a 
bodily  change  :  the  change  here  indi- 
cated in  men  is  of  a  moral  and  spiritual 
f  haractcr.     IT  la  the  likeness  oj  his  death. 


6  Knowing  this,  that  cur  old 
man  is  crucified  with  him,  tliat  the 
body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed,  that 
henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin. 


If  we  die  to  sin,  become  disconnected 
with  it,  and  free  from  its  influences,  as 
he  became  dead  to  the  world.  IT  We 
shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resur- 
rection. We  shall  enter  upon  a  new 
life,  as  he  did  at  the  resurrection.  The 
change  wrought  in  us  will  be  like  a  res- 
urrection from  death  to  life.  The  same 
figure  was  used  by  our  Lord  to  describe 
the  change  from  sinfulness  to  holiness, 
declaring  that  the  true  believer  "  is 
passed  from  death  unto  life."  John  v. 
24.  See  also  Eph.  ii.  1.  In  the  places 
cited,  death  indicates  sinfulness,  or  death 
m  sin,  while  here  it  indicates  the  aban- 
donment of  sin,  or  death  to  sin.  Yet 
the  figure  of  the  resurrection  is  used,  in 
both  cases,  to  indicate  the  entrance 
upon  a  more  pure  spiritual  life.  Some 
have  understood  the  apostle  to  refer 
here  to  the  literal  resurrection  of  man- 
kind. But,  however  true  it  may  be 
that  we  shall  bear  the  image  of  Christ 
in  the  literal  resurrection,  this  fact 
appears  entirely  foreign  to  the  scope  of 
the  apostle's  argument  in  this  place. 
He  is  here  treating  exclusively  of  the 
spiritual  change  wrought  in  men  by 
divine  grace,  in  order  to  show  the  utter 
absurdity  of  the  allegation  that  they 
would  desire  to  continue  in  sin  that 
gi-ace  might  abound.  This  change  he 
illustrates  by  the  death  and  resurrection 
of  our  Lord.  And  the  simple  meaning 
of  this  verse  seems  to  be,  if  we  become 
like  Jesus,  by  dying  to  sin  as  he  died  for 
it,  we  shall  also  resemble  him  by  rising 
•to  newness  of  life,  even  as  he  arose 
from  the  tomb. 

6.  K^iowiny  this.  The  apostle  as- 
sumes that  what  follows  is  known  to 
Christians,  and  that  it  will  be  conceded 
by  others.  IT  That  our  old  mail.  Our 
former  corrui)t  habits  and  disposition, 
in  contrast  with  the  more  pure  desires 
consequent  on  conversion,  which  are 
styled  the  new  man.  See  Eph.  iv.  22 — 
24  ;  Col.  iii.  \),  10,  where  a  similar  form 
of  speech  occurs.  IT  Is  crucifict  with 
him.  The  idea  of  dying  to  sin,  or  re- 
nouncing its  dominion,  overcoming  the 
sinful  passicms  and  propensities,  so  that 
they  shall  no  more  occasion  sinfulness, 
is  horc  repeated  in  another  form.  Hove? 
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tofore  it  is  styled  simply  death,  or 
burial  ;  here  it  is  called  crucifixion. 
Snme  suppose  this  figure  is  used  with 
reference  to  the  sliarp,  severe,  and  fre- 
quently painful  struggle,  by  which  the 
victory  is  obtained  over  the  fleshly  de- 
sires and  passions,  whence  temptations 
arise.  So  Grdius  and  others.  IT  Thit 
the  body  of  sin  mhjld  be  destroyed.  By 
general  consent  it  is  agreed  that  the 
body  of  sin  and  the  old  man  express  sub- 
stantially the  same  idea  ;  and  that  one 
phrase  is  substituted  for  the  other  chiefly 
to  avoid  repetition.  Stuart  suggests, 
however,  that  the  apostle  purposely 
used  the  phrase  body  of  sin  to  indicate 
the  fleshly  origin  of  sin.  He  says  the 
passage  "■  is  explained  by  Ilaiuuiond, 
iScha'tgen,  Glass,  Tholuck,  and  others, 
by  referring  it  to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  in 
■which  suljstance  and  body  are  often  em- 
ployed, either  in  a  kind  of  superfluous 
manner,  or  (which  is  the  more  usual 
fact)  in  order  to  add  intensity  to  the 
expression.  This  interpretation  well 
fits  the  sense  of  the  passage.  Explained 
in  this  manner,  the  whole  runs  thus  : 
'Our  old  man,  that  is,  our  carnal,  natural 
man,  is  crucified  as  Christ  was,  in  order 
that  the  substance  or  essence  of  our  sin- 
ful passions  might  be  destroyed.'  An- 
other explanation  is  admissible.  2ohiu 
{soma)  in  some  cases  has  the  same  mean- 
ing as  nan':  (sarx)  ;  comp.  Kom.  vii. 
24;  viii.  13;  and  taking  (fuuon'uc 
(nmartias)  here  as  an  adjective,  we  may 
translate,  '  in  order  that  our  sinful  de- 
sires and  lusts  might  be  destroyed.' 
Th(»luck  objects  to  this  as  tautology  ; 
but,  if  it  be  so,  then  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  tautology  in  all  parts  of  the 
Bible.  Comp.  Rom.  vii.  5  and  viii.  3, 
wiiere  is  an  expression  exactly  equiva- 
lent. See  also  Kom.  vii.  25.  The  true 
solution  of  the  difliculty,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  lies  in  the  sentiment  of  the  apostle 
here  in  the  context,  with  respect  to  the 
body  or  fleshly  part  of  man.  He  regards 
it,  and  speaks  of  it,  as  the  seat  and 
cause  of  passions  and  desires,  which 
war  against  the  soul,  and  bring  destruc- 
tion u[)on  it  ;  fur  example,  Kom.  vi.  12, 
'  Let  not  sin  reign  in  your  mortal  bod^', 
BO  as  to  obey  ihr  lusts  thereof.''  Here 
it  is  the  lusts  of  the  body  which  are 
represented  as  constituting  the  reign  or 
dominion  of  sin.  So,  in  liom.  vii.  24, 
the  body  of  this  death  means  the  body 
tuhich  occasions  this  death  or   condemna- 
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lion.     So,  again,  in  Rom.   viii.   13,   we 
have  the  deeds  (sins)  of  which  the  body  is 
the   cause  or  occasion.     The   idea   is  the 
very  same   which  is  expressed   by  the 
apostle  in  Rom.  vii.  23,  when  he  speaks 
of  '  the  law  in  our  members  which  wars 
against  the  law  of  the  mind.'      With 
these  ideas  and  phrases  in  view,  let  us 
observe   now  that  the  apostle   has  just 
spoken  of  crucifying  the  old  man.     And 
what  is  the  object?     Plainly,  in  order 
that  thiso/rf  mayi  might  be  put  to  death; 
that  is,  mortified,  subdued,  rendered  in- 
active or  inefiicient  as  to  its   influence 
over  us.    He  means  a  moral  crucifixion, 
plainly,  and  not  a  natural  or  physical 
one.      Nothing    seems   to   be   plainer, 
then,  than  that   the  body  of  sin  means 
the  same  as  the  old  man.   Both,  of  course, 
mean  the  natural  internal  man;  the   sin- 
ful,  unsauctified,  internal   man,  in   op- 
position   to    the  regenerated  and  holy 
one.     '  Let    us   crucify    the    old    man,' 
says  the  apostle,  '  in  order  that  he  may 
lose  all  power  over  us,'  that   he  may  be 
deprived  of  all    influence,   or   that    he 
may  be  destroyed.     But,  instead  of  re- 
peating the  phrase  the  old  man  a  second 
\  time,  he  substitutes  the  body  of  sin  in  its 
•  room,  as  being  altogether  an  equivalent 
for  it. —  It  is  cither  mere  circumlocu- 
I  tion  for  sin  itself,  or  it  is  the  body  merely 
I  as  the  cause  or  occasion  of  sinning;  and 
I  just  so  far  as  it  is  so,  it  should  be  mor« 
i  tified  and  rendered  inefficacious.     Com- 
I  pare,  in  respect  to  the   like  sentiment, 
[l   Cor.    ix.    27;   and  exactly  the    same 
I  idea  is  found  in  Rom.  viii.  13."     If,  as 
Stuart  evidently  supposes,   the  apostle 
had   special  reference   to  the   fact  tiiat 
I  the  body,  or  the  fleshly  nature,  is  "  the 
j  cause  or  occasion  of  sinning,"  the  pro- 
verbial phrase  quoted  in  the  succeeding 
verse    is    peculiarly    applicable    to    his 
argument.     Of  course  neither  Stuart  nor 
any  other  reputable  critic  has  supposed 
that  the  body  is  guilty  of  sin,  to   the 
!  exclusion  of  the  mind.     The  body  may 
be  an  exciting  cause  and  iustrument  of 
transgi'ession;   but  guilt  attaches  to  tbe 
mind,   which  consents    to   the  sin,  and 
which  only  is  rebellious  against  the  di- 
vine law.  The  fact  which  he  suggests,  as 
in    the    mind  of  the    apostle,    is,   that 
temptations  to  sin  arise  from  the  flesh; 
they  may  be  traced  back  to   it  as  their 
source.     Such  also  is  the  doctrine  dis- 
'  tinctly  stated  by  another  apostle,  .Jas. 
I  i.  14,  15.     Hence  arises  the  necessity  of 
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7  For  he  that  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin. 


keeping  the  body  under,  and  bringing 
it  into  subjection.  1  Cor.  ix.  27.  AVhile 
the  mind  is  in  bondage  to  the  body, 
iuiquity  abounds.  When  the  mind  con- 
trols the  body,  purity  and  righteousness 
are  the  result.  The  struggle  between 
the  two,  even  after  conversion,  is  graph- 
ically portrayed  in  ch.  vii.  14 — 25. 
IT  That  henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin. 
Should  not  be  slaves  of  sin,  or  should 
not  be  subject  to  its  control.  In  his 
figurative  style,  the  apostle  personifies 
sin,  as  a  master  to  whom  men  had  been 
in  bondage.  But,  in  respect  to  Chris- 
tians, he  declares  that  this  master  is 
dead,  crucified,  deprived  of  power,  and 
they  who  had  been  servants  are  free. 
This,  however,  is  to  be  taken  compara- 
tively, not  absolutely ;  or  as  expressing 
what  should  be,  rather  than  what  ac- 
tually was.  .  For  he  testifies  in  ch.  vii. 
that  the  struggle  for  mastery  in  his  own 
case  had  not  wholly  ceased.  "  It  will 
conduce  much  to  the  understanding  of 
St.  Paul  in  this  and  the  two  following 
chapters,  if  it  be  minded  that  these 
phrases,  '  to  serve  sin,  to  be  servants  of 
Bin,  sin  to  reign  in  our  mortal  bodies, 
to  obey  sin  in  the  lusts  of  our  bodies, 
to  yield  our  members  instruments  of 
unrighteousness  unto  sin,  or  servants  of 
uncleanness,  and  to  iniquity  unto 
iniquity,  to  be  freed  from  righteousness, 
to  walk,  live,  or  be  after  the  flesh,  to  be 
carnally  minded,'  all  signify  one  and 
the  same  thing,  namely,  the  giving 
ourselves  up  to  the  conduct  of  our  sin- 
ful, carnal  appetites,  to  allow  any  of 
them  the  command  over  us,  and  the  con- 
duct and  prevalency  in  determining  us. 
On  the  contrary,  that '  walking  after  the 
spirit,  or  in  newness  of  life,  crucifixion 
of  the  old  man,  the  destruction  of  the 
body  of  sin,  the  deliverance  from  the 
body  of  death,  to  be  freed  from  sin,  to  be 
dead  to  sin,  alive  unto  God,  to  yield  our- 
selves unto  God,  as  those  who  are  alive 
from  the  dead,  yield  our  members  ser- 
vants of  righteousness  unto  holiness,  or 
instruments  of  righteousness  unto  God, 
to  be  servants  of  obedience  unto  right- 
eousness, made  free  from  sin,  servants 
of  righteousness,  to  be  after  the  spirit, 
to  be  spiritually  minded,  to  mortify  the 
deeds  of  the  body,'  do  all  signify  a  con- 
stant and  steady  purpose,  and  sincere 
endeavor  to  obey  the  law  and  will  of 


God  in  everything  ;  these  several  ex 
pressious  being  used  in  several  places, 
as  best  serves  the  occasion,  and  illus- 
trates the  sense." — Locke.  Shades  of 
difference  in  idea  may  doubtless  be 
recognized,  even  though  the  leading  or 
general  idea  be  the  same. 

7.  For  he  that  is  dead.  That  is,  liter- 
ally or  physically  dead.  Some  suppose 
the  meaning  to  be,  he  that  is  dead  to  sin. 
But  this  interpretation  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  general  scope  of  the 
apostle's  argument.  See  note  on  ver.  4. 
The  comparison,  all  along,  is  between 
things  natural  and  things  spiritual, 
literal  things  and  things  figurative. 
The  change  wrought  in  the  converted 
soul,  the  renunciation  of  sinful  desires, 
and  the  cultivation  of  holy  affections, 
dying  to  sin  and  rising  to  newness  of 
life,  is  compared  Avith  literal  death  and 
burial  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  literal 
resurrection  to  immortality  on  the  other. 
The  same  idea,  I  apprehend,  pervades 
the  text,  which  is  understood  by  many 
as  a  Jewish  proverb,  introduced  by  the 
apostle  to  illustrate  his  subject.  In 
ver.  C  he  declares  that  the  old  man, 
or  the  body  of  sin,  has  been  crucified, 
or  put  to  death,  in  order  that  the  Chris- 
tian should  not  serve  sin,  or  that  he 
should  be  free  from  its  power.  He 
adds  here  that  the  dead  are  free  from 
sin,  to  show  the  propriety  of  his  com- 
parison ;  namel}',  that  as  the  literally 
dead  are  entirely  free  from  sin,  so  should 
the  figuratively  dead  enjoy  like  free 
dom.  IT  Free  from  sin.  Literally,  just- 
ified from  sin.  Sin  is  personified  as  a 
master  whom  men  serve.  It  is  declared, 
in  ver.  G,  that  those  who  are  dead  to 
sin,  or  in  whom  the  old  man  is  cruci- 
fied and  the  body  of  sin  destroyed, 
ought  no  longer  to  serve  sin,  and 
should  no  longer  be  in  bondage  to  their 
former  master.  The  figuratively  dead 
ought  to  be  delivered  from  this  bond- 
age, because  the  literally  dead  are  abso- 
lutely liberated  from  it.  The  compari- 
son, however,  cannot  be  rigorously 
interpreted  ;  because  absolute  freedom 
from  the  power  of  sin  is  not  attained 
in  the  present  life,  as  is  fully  acknowl- 
edged in  ch.  vii.  But  the  change  wrought 
by  this  figurative  deatli  corresponds,  to 
a  certain  extent,  with  that  which  ensues 
on  the  death  of  the  body.     A  sullicient 
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8    Now  if  we    be    dead    with 
Christ,  we   believe   that  we  shall 


reason  why  the  death  of  the  body  in- 
volves entire  liberation  from  the  power 
of  sin,  is  suggested  by  Stuart,  quoted 
in  the  note  on  ver.  G.  If  the  flesh  is 
"  the  scat  and  cause  of  passions  and 
desires  which  war  against  the  soul, 
and  bring  destruction  upon  it,"  which 
he  truly  alleges  to  be  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostle,  it  is  readily  seen  how  literal 
death  liberates  men  ;  freedom  from 
bondage  will  naturally  follow  the  de- 
struction of  that  which  gave  power  to 
sin.  Such,  substantially,  is  the  inter- 
pretation given  of  this  verse  by  many 
commentators,  ancient  and  modern. 
*'  For  as  a  man  truly  dead  is  freed  from 
tlie  authority  of  all  those  that  in  life- 
time had  power  over  him,  so  he  that  is 
dead  to  sin,  in  this  figurative  sense 
wherein  I  now  speak,  is  freed  from  the 
power  of  sin  acting  formerly  in  him." 
—  Hammond.  "This  expression  of 
Paul,  like  many  others,  is  taken  from 
the  Kabbinical  sayings.  Thus  we  have 
in  the  Talmud,  '  When  one  is  dead,  he 
is  become  free  from  precepts.'  If  free 
from  precepts,  he  is  also  free  from  trans- 
gression. Paul  applies  this  to  &-ach  as 
are  dead  to  sin,  as  in  ver.  2.  Those 
who  are  dead  return  not  to  their  former 
life  ;  so  neither  ought  those  who  are 
truly  dead  to  sin  to  return  to  their  for- 
mer life." — Grotius.  "That  henceforth 
we  should  not  serve  sin  —  which  we 
shall  not  do  if  we  be  truly  dead  unto  it; 
for  he  tliat  is  dead  is  freed  from  sin,  1 
Peter  iv.  1  ;  he  sins  no  more." —  Whit- 
by. "This  verse  may  bo  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  general  maxim  or  truth,  in  re- 
gard to  all  such  as  die  physically  or 
naturally.  The  object  of  the  writer  is 
to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  effects 
of  natural  death  and  those  of  spiritual 
death  :  the  first  causes  men  to  cease 
from  all  actions,  and,  of  course,  from 
their  transgressions  ;  and,  by  analogy, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  second, 
which  is  a  death  unto  sin,  will  do  as 
much."  —  Stuart.  To  the  same  etfect, 
Barnes,  and  many  others. 

8.  The  apostle  here  exhibits  his  sub- 
ject in  a  somewhat  different  light. 
Hitherto  he  has  chiefly  labored  to  show 
that  those  who  profcased  Christianity, 
and  renounced  their  sins,  who  were 
dead  to  sin,  should  cease  from  sinning ; 


also  live  with  him  : 

0   KnowiLicr   that   Christ,  beins: 


or,  as  in  ver.  2,  they  should  no  longer 
live  therein.  He  now  proceeds  to  speak 
more  particularly  of  that  spiritual  life 
which  follows  death  to  sin.  Those  who 
die  to  sin  are  raised  to  newness  of  life, 
or  pass  from  death  to  life.  And  he  en- 
forces the  idea  that  sin  is  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  that  life 
which  is  essentially  holy.  Death  to 
sin  imjjlies  the  cessation  of  sinning. 
The  new  life  implies  an  earnest  effort 
to  cultivate  holy  affections,  and  to  obey 
God  in  all  things.  IT  If  we  be  dead  with 
Christ.  If  we  be  dead  to  sin,  as  he 
died  for  sin.  See  note  on  ver.  3,  4. 
IT  We  believe  that  we  shall  also  live  with 
him.  The  apostle  probably  here  refers, 
not  to  the  future  life,  but  to  that  spir- 
itual life  in  this  world  to  which  conver- 
sion introduces  men.  Those  who  be- 
lieve in  Christ,  and  imbibe  his  spirit, 
here  pass  from  death  unto  life.    John  v. 

24.  Thus,  as  Christ  was  literally  raised 
from  the  dead,  so  his  disciples  are  fig- 
uratively raised  from  death  unto  life. 
The  leading  idea  in  this  verse  is  very 
similar  to  that  which  is  expressed  in 
ver.  4,  in  different  terms.  There  is, 
however,  a  shade  of  difference.  This 
verse,  in  connection  Avith  what  follows, 
intimates  the  perpetuity  of  the  new 
spiritual  life,  which  had  not  before  been 
mentioned.  The  idea  is,  that  as  Christ 
now  enjoys  an  immortal  life,  being  no 
more  subject  to  death,  ver.  9,  so  his  dis- 
ciples should  become  partakers  of  an 
endless  spiritual  life  ;  a  life  from  which 
they  should  not  relapse  into  their  for- 
mer state  of  death.  This  perpetuity 
of  the  spiritual  life  was  taught  by  our 
Lord  under  various  forms  of  speech. 
"  He  that  believeth  on  me  hath  ever- 
lasting life."  "I  am  the  living  bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven  ;  if  any 
man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live 
forever."  "  If  a  man  keep  my  say- 
ings, he  shall  never  see  death."  "  I  give 
unto  them  eternal  life  ;  and  they  shall 
never  perish,  neither  shall  any  man 
pluck  them  out  of  my  hand."  "  I  ani 
tlie  resurrection  and  the  life  ;  he  that 
believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead, 
yet  shall  he  live  ;  and  whosoever  liveth, 
and  believeth  in  me,  shall  never  die." 
John  vi.  47,  61  ;   viii.  51  ;  x.  28  ;    xi. 

25,  26.     These   declarations   may,   and 
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raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no 
more  ;  death  hath  no  more  domin- 
ion over  him. 

probably  do,  include  the  idea  of  a  res- 
urrection from  natural  death  to  immor- 
tal life  ;  but  tliey  manifestly  include 
also  the  idea  of  that  spiritual  life  which 
Commences  in  the  hearts  of  believers  in 
the  present  state  of  existence  ;  the 
8ame  life  upon  which  our  Lord  declared 
that  believers  had  already  entered,  John 
V.  24. 

9.  Dieth  no  more.  Will  never  die 
again.  His  present  existence  is  immor- 
tal. "  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was 
dead  ;  and  behold  I  am  alive  for  ever- 
more." Rev.  i.  18.  The  immortality  of 
Jesus  is  referred  to  by  the  apostle  as 
fclie  basis  of  his  comparison,  designed 
to  show  that  the  spiritual  life  of  his 
disciples  shall  also  be  perpetual.  If 
Death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  him. 
The  same  idea  is  repeated,  in  diiferent 
language,  that  the  impression  on  the 
mind  may  be  more  vivid.  Natural 
death  is  here  intended.  The  natural 
death  of  Christ  is  all  along  compared 
with  the  spiritual  death  of  his  disci- 
ples ;  and  his  resurrection  to  immor- 
tality, with  their  passage  from  spiritual 
death  to  spiritual  life. 

10.  He  died  unto  sin.  Our  Lord  "  was 
in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are, 
yet  withcmt  sin."  Of  course,  he  could 
not  die  to  siu  in  like  manner  as  sinful 
men  ;  that  is,  by  renouncing  it,  or  be- 
coming fiee  from  its  baneful  influence. 
We  are  constrained,  therefore,  to  inter- 
pret the  phrase,  in  respect  to  him,  in 
a  diiferent  sense,  lie  died  on  account 
of  sinfulness.  The  sinfulness  of  men 
was  the  moral  malady  which  he  came 
to  heal,  by  manifesting  the  riches  of 
divine  grace.  This  manifestatiim  did 
not  become  perfect  untif  he  yielded  up 
bis  life  ;  or,  as  the  apostle  exjjresses  it, 
"  sulfered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  un- 
just, that  ho  might  bring  us  to  God." 
1  Pet.  iii.  18.  On  behalf  or  for  the 
advantage  of  sinful  men,  ho  who  was 
"  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate 
from  sinners,"  lleb.  vii.  'M'),  submitted 
to  the  death  of  tiie  cross,  that  ho  might 
exhibit  full  proof  of  divine  love.  See 
note  (m  cii.  v.  H.  In  this  sense,  as  an 
exhibition  of  divine  love  to  sinners, 
Go<l  "  made  him  to  be  sin  lor  us,  who 
knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the 


10  For  in  that  he  died,  he  died 
unto  sin  once  :  but  in  tliat  he  liveth, 
he  liveth  unto  God. 


righteousness  of  God  in  him."  2  Cor. 
V.  21.  His  death,  then,  was  on  account 
of  sin,  and  designed  to  destroy  its  pow 
er,  or  to  deliver  us  from  its  influence. 
Fi'om  what  follows,  the  scope  of  the  ar 
gument  seems  to  be  this :  As  Jesus  died 
on  account  of  sin,  to  destroy  its  power, 
so  his  disciples  should  become  dead  to 
sin,  by  resisting  its  influence  to  the 
utmost,  and  thus  becoming  co-workers 
with  hiuL.  In  this  way  their  death  to 
sin  would,  in  some  degree,  correspond 
with  his  death  on  account  of  sin,  or 
with  reference  to  sin.  IT  Once.  Once 
only.  As  we  frequently  say,  once  for 
all.  The  idea  is,  that  no  repetition  is 
necessary.  The  same  word  occurs  Ileb. 
X.  20.  IT  He  liveth  ^mto  God.  The  con- 
struction of  this  phrase  is  like  that  of 
the  foregoing,  and  requires  a  similar 
interpretation.  As  in  the  former  case 
we  understand  the  meaning  to  be,  that, 
in  regard  to  sin,  Christ  died  that  he 
might  destroy  its  power,  we  may  in 
like  manner  understand  this  phrase  to 
mean  that,  in  respect  to  God,  he  lives 
to  promote  the  divine  glory.  So  that 
the  implied  argument  is,  that  as  Christ 
lives  for  the  manifestation  of  God's 
glory,  his  disciples  also,  having  been 
renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds, 
should  earnestly  strive  to  glorify  God, 
I  both  in  their  bodies  and  in  their  spirits, 
which  are  God's.  Eph.  iv.  23  ;  1  Cor. 
vi.  20. 

11.    Likewise.     In  like  manner.    The 
application    of    the    argument   is   here 
i  made.     The  disciples  were   to    imitate 
their  Master  to  the  extent  of  their  abil- 
ity.     IT    Reckon  ye  also  yourselves.     Re- 
gard yourselves.     Be  conscious  to  your- 
selves.    Realize  your  proper  position. 
IT    To  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin.     Tliatyou 
I  are  or  should  be  insensible  to  its  influ- 
j  ences,  and  free  from  its  power,  as  the 
'  literally  dead  are  disconnected  with  all 
that  tbrmerly  affected  tliem.     See  note 
on    ver.    2.      IT     But    alive    unto     God. 
Making   it  the  great  object  of  life  to 
love  and  obey  God,  that  thus  ye  may 
glorify   him.     IT    Throujh   Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.     As    the    Lord    .Ksus    is   the 
medium  through  whom  divine  grace  ia 
CDmniunicated    to    men,    so    all     their 
,  thoughts,  desires,  and  actions,  prompted 
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11  Likewise  reckon  ye  also  your- 
Belvos  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin, 
but  alive  unto  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord. 


by  that  grace,  may  be  regarded  as  ex- 
pre.>^sed  ur  performed  througii  him.  Stu- 
art judici(iU!Jly  obviates  the  difficulty 
which  might  seem  to  be  involved  in  the 
fact  "  that  Christ  lived  to  God,  in  the 
sense  here  supposed  to  be  asserted,  be- 
fore his  resurrection,  as  well  as  after  it. 
ilow,  tlien,  can  the  apostle  be  supposed 
to  assert  what  would  im|)ly  that  it  was 
only  after  his  resurrection  that  he  lived 
to  (jod?  The  answer  to  this  is  virtu- 
ally exhibited  in  the  context.  The  apos- 
tle had  said  that  Christ  died  to  sin, 
once  for  all  ;  death  has  no  more  domin- 
ion over  him.  Now,  as  his  living  to 
God  is  placed  in  antithesis  to  this,  the 
necessary  implication  is,  that  he  lives 
to  Him  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  no 
more  concern  with  su.fering  and  sorrow 
on  account  of  sin  ;  he  lives  to  Him  in  a 
state  that  is  new,  and  the  happiness  of 
•which  is  not  interrupted  by  sin.  In 
Hke  manner  believers  are  to  become 
dead  to  sin;  that  is,  to  be  unaffected  by 
its  solicitations,  and  alive  to  God;  that 
is,  devoted  in  heart  and  life  to  the  hon- 
or and  glory  of  God,  or  living  in  a  state 
in  which  God,  and  not  sin.  siiall  be  the 
chief  object  of  their  regard."  It  may 
also  be  observed,  that  the  comparison 
between  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Clirist,  ver.  10,  and  the  death  and  new 
life  of  believers,  in  the  text,  will  not 
hold  good  in  the  same  sense  ;  the  one 
being  literal,  and  the  other  figurative. 
Tlie  difference  is  sufficiently  described 
in  the  note  on  ver.  4. 

12.  Let  not  sin  therefore  reign.  This 
exhortation  naturally  follows  the  pre- 
ceding argument.  Here,  as  in  ch.  v. 
21,  sin  is  personified  as  a  tyrant,  hold- 
ing sway  over  men,  and  compelling  the 
members  of  the  body  to  iniquitous  prac- 
tices. IT  In  your  mortal  body.  The 
body  is  represented  as  the  assailable 
part  of  man.  The  apostle  "  here,  as 
also  in  the  following  chapter,  ver.  18 
and  24,  and  elsewhere,  placing  the  root 
of  sin  in  the  body,  his  sense  seems  to 
be,  let  not  sin  reign  over  you,  by  the 
lusts  of  your  mortal  bodies." —  Locke. 
IT  That  ye  should  obey  it.  That  ye  should 
obey  sin,  here  represented  as  a  master, 


12  Let  not  sin  therefore  reign  in 
your  mortal  body,  tliat  ye  should 
obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof. 

13  Neither  yield  ye  your  mem- 


or  one  striving  for  the  mastery.     Tho 
idea  is,  let  not  sin,  or  a  propensity  to 
evil,  so  affect  you  through  your  mortal 
body  as  to  render  you  disobedient  to 
j  God.     The  epithet  inortal  is  added,  per- 
j  haps,  to  show  the  folly  of  allowing  that 
I  which  is  weak  and   perishable  to  infiu- 
j  ence  and  overcome   the   immortal  part 
of  man.     The  mind  should  control  tho 
body,  instead  of  being  in  subjection  to 
it.      IT    In  the  lusts  thereof.     That  is,  in 
I  the  lusts  of  the  body.     See  James  i.  14, 
15.     Most,  if  not  indeed  all,  the  tempt- 
ations to  sin,  arise,  in  some  form,  from 
the  body.     Such  is  manifestly  the  doc- 
trine taught  by  the  apostle.  "  The  flesh 
I  lusteth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit 
]  against  the  flesh  ;    and  these  are  con- 
trary the  one  to  the  other."    Gal.  v.  17. 
Scarcely    a   form    of    iniquity   can    bo 
named  or  imagined,  which  is  not  com- 
prehended among  the   "works  of  the 
flesh,"   enumerated   in    Gal.  v.  19—21. 
The  connection  between  some  sins  and 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  such  as  "  drunk- 
enness, revellings,"  and  the  like,  is  per- 
fectly plain;   in  regard  to  others,  such 
j  as    "idolatry,"    "wrath,"     "heresies," 
and  "  envyings,"  the  connection  is  less 
obvious.      Yet  Paul  denominates  them, 
indiscriminately,    "  the    works    of  the 
flesh."     Not   that   the    flesh    is    in    all 
cases  the  instrument  of  transgression  ; 
for  some  of  these  "  works"  are  purely 
I  mental;   but  the  temptation  arises  irom 
tiie  fleshly  lusts.      Nor,    indeed,    when 
the  body  is  the   agent,  as   in   the  case 
of  "  drunkenness,"  are  we  to  understand 
j  that  the  guilt  of  transgression  attaches 
to  the  body.     The  mind  is  tiie  guilty 
agent;  and  the  guilt  consists  in  yielding 
to  the  solicitations  of  the   fleshly  lusts, 
or  in  being  more  obedient  to  the   ani- 
mal   passions  than  to  the   divine  law. 
Against  the  influence  of  these  passions 
and  lusts   the  apostle  earnestly  admon- 
I  ishes   his  brethren.     The    form  of   his 
I  admonition   implies  that  they  could  not 
expect  the  entire  eradication  of  these  sin- 
ful propensities,  while  they  continued  to 
be  clothed  in  mortal  bodies.     The  same 
j  fact  is  plainly  declared  in  ch.  vii.  18 — 2.'). 
I  liut  he  exhorts  them  to  struggle  manfully 
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bers  as  instruments  of  unrif^hteous- 
ness  unto  sin  :  but  yield  yourselves 
unto  God,  as  those  that  are  alive 


against  all  temptations  arising  from 
this  source  ;  to  resist  the  influence  of 
fleshly  lusts  ;  to  keep  the  body  under, 
and  bring  it  into  subjection,  1  Cor.  ix. 
27  ;  in  a  word,  to  exercise  dominion 
over  the  body,  and  not  to  be  brought 
under  its  dominion,  through  its  "  lusts, 
which  war  against  the  soul."'  1  Pet.  ii. 
11.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  a  pecu- 
liar force  attaches  to  the  declaration 
in  ver.  7,  "  he  that  is  dead  is  freed 
from  sin:  "  liberated  from  its  influence; 
justified,  or  made  pure  from  its  defile- 
ment. When  the  body  dies,  its  lusts 
perish.  No  further  temptation  can  arise 
from  them.  Unless,  therefore,  some 
other  source  of  temptation  shall  be 
opened  in  the  future  lite,  it  may  be 
reasonably  expected  that  men  will  not 
continue  to  sin  in  that  life.  No  man 
sins  without  temptation.  When  tempt- 
ation ceases,  sin  also  will  cease.  And 
•when  the  source  of  temptation  is  de- 
stroyed, it  is  not  easily  seen  whence 
furtlier  temptation  can  arise.  This  re- 
sult fully  corresponds  with  the  declara- 
tion of  our  Lord  concerning  the  future 
life,  Luke  xx.  3G,  and  of  his  apostle,  1 
Cor.  XV.  42—58. 

13.  Neither  yield  ye  your  members. 
That  is,  the  members  of  your  body. 
This  clause  is  substantially  a  repetition 
of  the  preceding  verse,  in  different  lan- 
guage. There,  the  admonition  is  gen- 
eral, to  resist  the  power  of  sin,  and 
not  to  allow  it  to  have  dominion  through 
the  lusts  of  the  body.  Here,  the  ad- 
monition is  more  specific,  that  the 
members  of  the  body  be  nut  permitted 
to  be  servants  of  lusts,  or  evil  propen- 
sities, as  instruments  (if  transgression. 
In  either  case,  the  propensity  to  sin 
is  to  be  restrained,  resisted,  and  con- 
quered, by  the  energy  of  the  mind 
enlightened  and  invigorated  by  divine 
grace.  IT  As  in.strume?Us  of  unright- 
eousness. Let  them  not  be  used  for 
any  sinful  purpose  whatever.  IT  Unto 
sin.  Or,  in  the  service  of  sin.  Yield  not 
your  members  unto  sin,  or  to  the  ser- 
vice of  sin,  a-i  instruments  of  unright- 
eousness, is  said  by  some  critics  to  bo 
the  more  proper  construction.  "  The 
body  of  itself  cannot  of  course  sin, 
any  more  than  any  other  ma^s  of  mat- 


from  the  dead,  and  your  members 


as    instruments 
unto  God  : 


of    rig-hteousnesa 


ter  ;  but  through  its  senses  and  propen- 
sities, which  are  all  good  in  themselves, 
and  only  evil  when  allowed  to  gain  the 
ascendency  over  the  moral  and  spiritual 
faculties,  the  body  can  bring  even  the 
mind  into  subjection  to  the  law  of  the 
members,  and  turn  the  very  instruments 
created  by  God  for  righteous  and  holy 
purposes  into  weapons  of  moral  evil. 
Thus  hunger  may  lead  to  gluttony, 
thirst  to  drunkenness,  love  to  lust, 
speech  to  slander,  and,  by  this  civil  in- 
surrection and  war  within  man,  the 
true  sovereignty  may  be  usurped  by 
the  mob  of  bodily  passions.  But  it  is 
a  totally  unauthorized  and  most  perni- 
cious error,  to  infer  that  man  is  born 
naturally  and  wholly  depraved,  because 
he  is  connected  for  a  time  with  this  ma- 
terial organization,  out  of  whose  per- 
version these  occasions  to  sin  arise. 
The  mind  and  the  members  were  both 
pronounced  '  good '  by  .the  All-wise 
Cx'eator,  and  it  is  only  when  the  order 
of  authority  is  reversed,  and  the  law 
of  the  mind  is  subjugated  to  the  law  of 
the  members,  that  we  can  call  either 
mind  or  members  evil,  lie,  then,  libels 
not  only  himself,  but  his  Maker,  who 
literally,  and  not  in  an  impassioned  and 
figurative  sense,  calls  his  nature  totally 
depraved.  Man  can  hardly  sink  so 
low,  or  so  entirely  divest  himself  of 
the  spiritual  attributes,  that  something 
good,  some  '  moral  remains,'  will  not  sur- 
vive. Chrysostom  well  remarks  :  '  lie 
does  not  say,  Let  not  the  flesh  live, 
neither  act,  but,  Let  not  sin  reign.  For 
he  came  not  to  abrogate  human  nature, 
but  to  rectify'  the  will.' " — Livermore.  IT 
But  yield  yourselves  unto  God.  Wholly 
and  entirely.  Devote  yourselves  alto- 
gether to  his  service.  He  is  your  only 
lawful  master,  and  him  only  are  you 
bound  to  obey.  His  dominion  is  abso- 
lute, whether  exercised  personally  or  by 
an  authorized  delegate.  Yield  your 
whole  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  to  him,  as 
your  reasonable  service.  IT  Alive  from 
the  dead.  As  partakers  already  of 
spiritual  life.  Eph.  ii.  1,  5.  See  also 
ver.  11.  IT  And  ytur  members.  While 
the  whole  man  is  consecrated  to  God,  and 
devoted  to  his  service,  let  the  several 
members  in  particular  bo  placed  at  hia 
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14  For  sin  shall  npt  have  domin- 
ion over  you  :  for  ye  are  not  under 


disposal,  as  instruments  of  righteous- 
ness ;  that  is,  as  instruments  of  doing 
those  things  which  are  right.  Let  tho 
members  of  the  body,  which  heretofore 
have  been  used  in  the  service  of  sin, 
be  henceforth  consecrated  to  God's  ser- 
vice, and  used  in  obedience  to  his 
commands. 

14.  For  sin.  The  propensity  to  evil 
is  still  personified  as  a  master,  or  one 
struggling  for  the  mastery.  IT  Shall 
7iot  have  dominion  over  you.  See  ch.  v. 
21.  The  reign  of  sin  shall  be  super- 
seded by  the  dominion  of  grace.  Ye 
shall  be  delivered  from  bondage  to  sin. 
Such  is  the  gracious  assurance.  The  full 
realization  of  the  promised  blessing  may 
not  be  expected  until  we  shall  put  on 
inuuortality.  Yet  it  is  enjoyed,  in  part, 
in  the  present  life.  So  much  so,  that 
the  apostle  speaks  of  Christians  as  al- 
ready emancipated  from  the  power  of 
sin,  and  as  having  become  the  servants 
of  righteousness.  This,  however,  is  to 
be  understood  with  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations and  limitations.  See  ch.  vii.  IT 
For  we  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under 
grace.  This  declaration  of  the  apostle  has 
been  misunderstood,  and  in  many  cases 
grossly  abused.  Some  have  supposed 
the  ceremonial  law  is  intended  ;  but 
this  seems  not  to  correspond  with  the 
apostle's  argument.  Others  have  under- 
stood the  apostle  to  affirm  an  exemption 
from  the  authority  of  the  moral  law  ; 
but  the  moral  law  is  simply  the  eternal 
law  of  right,  which  a  righteous  God 
Avill  never  aljrogate.  On  this  point, 
Stuart  well  remarks  :  "  AVhat  is  the  di- 
vine law,  but  a  transcript  of  tho  divine 
will  ?  And  are  not  Christians  to  be 
contbrnied  to  this  ?  Is  not  all  the  law 
summed  up  in  these  two  declarations  : 
*  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  with  all  thine 
heart;  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself?' 
And  are  Christians  absolved  from  loving 
God,  and  their  neighbor  ?  If  not,  then 
this  part  of  the  subject  stands  unem- 
barrassed by  anything  which  the  apos- 
tle has  said  in  our  text  or  context."  Of 
the  text  itself  ho  says  :  "  The  simple 
meaning  seems  to  me  plainly  to  be, 
'  Ye  are  not  under  a  legal  dispensation, 
but  a  gracious  one.'"  Other  authori- 
ties deserve  notice  ;  some  of  which 
follow.     "  Jjy  law,  in  this  verse,  Locke 


the  law,  but  under  grace. 

15   AVhat   then?    shall  we  sin, 

understands  the  law  of  Moses  ;  and  by 
grace,  the  Gospel.  But  the  more  general 
sense  of  law  agrees  better  with  the 
apostle's  argument.  From  ver.  15  it 
appears,  that  his  enemies,  not  under- 
standing his  doctrine,  that  men  '  are  not 
under  law,  but  under  grace,'  had  calum- 
niated him  as  teaching  that  men  are 
not  under  law  as  a  rule  of  duty,  and 
so  may  sin  with  perfect  safety.  To  this 
calumny  the  apostle  answered,  that  this 
not  being  under  law  as  a  rule  of  justi- 
fication, which  was  his  doctrine,  instead 
of  being  an  encouragement  to  sin,  la3^3 
men  under  the  strongest  obligation  to 
obey  law  and  avoid  sin.  For  the  nature 
of  grace,  that  is,  of  the  gracious  new 
covenant  under  which  men  are  placed, 
is  this  :  it  does  not  require  an  im- 
possible perfect  obedience,  but  the  obe- 
dience of  faith  ;  it  promises  the  assist- 
ance of  the  spirit  of  God,  to  enable 
men  to  obey  law  sincerely,  as  a  rule  of 
duty  ;  and  it  offers  the  pardon  of  sin 
to  all,  on  repentance.  Law,  as  a  rule 
of  justification,  is  of  a  quite  different 
nature.  It  requires  perfect  obedience, 
under  the  penalty  of  death  ;  it  offers 
no  assistance  for  enabling  those  who 
are  under  it  to  perform  its  requisitions; 
and  it  grants  no  pardon  to  any  sinner 
on  his  repentance.  Such  being  the  na- 
ture of  law  and  grace,  it  is  evident  that 
mere  law,  by  reducing  the  sinner  to 
despair,  takes  from  him  both  the  incli- 
nation and  the  capacity  of  repenting. 
Whereas  the  gracious  new  covenant, 
under  which  all  mankind  are  placed, 
by  its  requisitions  and  promises  both 
encourages  and  enables  sinners  to  re- 
pent ;  which  is  the  reason  that,  ever 
since  the  fall,  mankind  have  been  placed 
under  that  gracious  covenant,  and  not 
under  law,  as  the  rule  of  their  justifi- 
cation. In  short,  the  apostle's  doctrine, 
'  ye  are  not  under  law,  but  under  grace,' 
is  and  ever  hath  been  true  of  all  the 
posterity  of  Adam,  from  the  beginning; 
and  instead  of  weakening  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  law  of  God  written  on  the 
hearts  of  men,  that  doctrine  establishes 
it  in  tlie  most  effectual  manner." — 
Macknight.  "  The  promise  is  given,  that 
sin  would  be  even  better  subdued  under 
grace,  or  the  gracious  inlluenco  of 
Christianity,  than  under  a  le^jal  system 
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like  the  Mosaic  code,  or,  in  general, 
any  dispeusatioa  of  law.  For  law  ap- 
peals to  only  a  part  of  man's  nature 
• — his  will,  conscience,  understanding, 
and  fears  ;  but  grace  to  the  higher 
aflFections  and  aspirations,  likewise, 
which  are  far  more  availing  and  en- 
during. The  fact,  therefore,  that  they 
were  under  the  gracious  system  of 
Christianity,  with  all  its  tender  and 
atTecting  motives  of  Christ  and  him 
crucified,  instead  of  I'claxing  their  mor- 
al conduct,  was  even  more  efl'ectual 
than  the  austere  code  of  Moses  to  guard 
them  against  sin." — Livermore.  But 
the  subject  is  placed  in  a  yet  clearer 
light  in  the  following  very  sensible  re- 
marks :  "It  may  be  asked  here,  what 
is  meant  by  this  declaration  ?  Does  it 
mean  that  Christians  are  absolved  from 
all  the  obligations  of  the  law  ?  I  an- 
swer :  (1.)  The  apostle  does  not  affirm 
that  Christians  are  not  bound  to  obry 
the  moral  law.  The  whole  scope  of  his 
reasoning  shows  that  he  maintains  that 
they  are.  The  whole  structure  of 
Christianity  supposes  the  same  thing. 
Comp.  Matt.  V.  17 — 19.  (2.)  The  apos- 
tle means  to  say  that  Christians  are  not 
under  the  law  as  le[/alists,  or  as  attempt- 
ing to  be  justified  by  it.  They  seek  a 
diil'erent  plan  of  justification  altogether; 
and  they  do  not  attempt  to  be  justified 
by  their  own  obedience.  The  Jews 
did  :  they  do  not.  (3.)  It  is  implied 
here  that  the  effect  of  an  attempt  to  be 
justified  by  the  law  was,  not  to  subdue 
sins,  but  to  excite  them,  and  to  lead  to 
indulgence  in  them.  Justification  by 
works  would  destroy  no  sin,  would 
check  no  evil  propensity,  but  would 
leave  a  man  to  all  the  ravages  and 
ridtings  of  unsubdued  passion.  If, 
therefore,  the  apostle  had  maintained 
that  men  were  justified  by  works,  he 
cnuld  not  have  consistently  exhorted 
tliem  to  abandon  their  sins.  He  would 
have  had  no  jiowerful  motives  by  which 
to  urge  it.  But  he  here  says  that  the 
Christian  was  seeking  justification  on 
a  plan  which  contemplated  and  which 
ar.compli.shed  the  destruction  of  sin  ; 
and  he  therefore  infers  that  sin  should 
Hot  have  domiirion  over  tliom.'  — Barms. 
I  apprehend  the  declaration  in  the  text 
is  substantially  a  reitr'ration  (»f  what  is 
said  in  eh.  iii.   I'J — 2G.     Through   the 


operation  of  mere  law,  no  man  could 
be  justified  ;  none  could  yield  perfect 
obedience,  nor  escape  the  power  of  sin. 
By  the  gracious  method  revealed  by 
God,  the  assurance  was  given  that  the 
power  of  sin  should  be  destroyed,  and 
mankind  be  liberated  from  its  bondage. 
AVhat  man  could  not  earn  by  his  utmost 
exertions,  God  would  bestow  freely,  as 
the  fruit  of  his  grace.  Here,  then,  a 
reasonable  hope  was  presented  that  sin 
should  not  have  perpetual  dominion 
over  men.  The  grace  of  God  was 
pledged  for  their  deliverance.  And, 
although  entire  deliverance  may  not  bo 
expected  while  the  spirit  is  encum- 
bered with  the  fleshly  tabernacle,  yet 
even  in  this  life  the  true  Christian  ex- 
periences a  degree  of  freedom  from  sin 
Avhich  is  equivalent  to  a  resurrection 
from  death  unto  life.  See  ver.  1 — 11. 
15.  What  then?  What  follows? 
What  conclusion  results  from  the  fact 
that  we  are  not  under  law,  but  under 
grace  ?  IT  Shall  we  sin,  &c.  Substan  ■ 
tially  the  same  objection  which  is  no- 
ticed in  ver.  2.  There  are  those  who 
love  sin  so  intensely  that  they  imagine 
nothing  short  of  the  most  abject  dread 
of  torture  is  sufficient  to  induce  men  to 
abstain  from  it.  To  assert  that  divine 
grace  will  pardon  sin,  that  it  will  su- 
persede law,  so  far  as  to  accomplish  that 
deliverance  from  sin  which  the  law  was 
never  intended  to  accomplish,  is  equiv- 
alent, in  their  opinion,  to  destroying 
the  only  effectual  barrier  against  sin, 
and  opening  the  floodgates  of  iniquity. 
Such  were  those  to  whom  the  apostle 
here  refers.  He  supposes  the  objection 
to  arise  at  once  in  their  minds.  If  wo 
are  not  under  law,  wiiich  forbids  and 
punishes  sin,  which  requires  perfect 
obedience  and  is  satisfied  with  nothing 
else,  but  under  grace,  wliich  pardons 
sin  on  repentance,  and  which  will  finally 
destroy  its  power,  and  deliver  mankind 
entirely  from  its  influence,  why  not  sin 
with  a  high  hand  ?  What  is  left  to 
restrain  the  vicious,  or  to  deter  men 
from  the  most  gross  iniquity  ?  The 
objection  implies,  at  least,  that  the 
apostle's  doctrine  would  have  a  demor- 
alizing effect  on  believers.  This  ob- 
jection the  apostle  meets  with  his  most 
decisive  negative,  God  forbid.  See  note 
on  ch.    iii.   4.     And    in   the   following 
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y^ 


verses  he  points  out  the  unsubstantial 
nature  of  the  objection  ;  showing  that 
uien  are  not  so  delivered  from  law  as 
to  escape  the  just  meed  of  their  c«)nduet; 
that  grace  does  not  deliver  them  from 
any  penalty  justly  incurred  ;  but  that 
it  so  destroys  the  power  of  evil  pro- 
pensities, so  transfers  the  alfections 
from  sin  to  holiness,  so  insi)ires  a  grate- 
ful desire  to  obey  (Jod,  that  believers 
cease  to  disobey  the  law,  and  of  course 
cease  to  endure  its  penalt3^ 

1(1.  Knniv  yv  not.  Do  ye  not  already 
know?  Has  not  your  past  experience 
demonstrated  the  fact  ?  The  apostle 
assumes,  in  this  verse  and  those  which 
follow,  that  his  brethren  had  experi- 
enoiMl  the  eonsetiuences  of  both  sinful- 
ness and  iioiiness.  And  he  appeals  to 
tlie  knowleilge  which  they  had  thus  ac- 
([uired,  whether  there  were  any  actual 
fimndation  for  the  objection  in  ver.  15; 
in  otlier  words,  whether  the  painful  con- 
setiuences  of  sin  were  more  desirable 
than  the  peace  and  joy  resulting  fn^m 
holiness.  Retaining  his  figure  of  the 
relation  between  master  and  servant, 
lie  i)roceeds  to  describe  the  results  of 
sinfulness  and  holiness  ;  and  in  this 
description  is  found  a  sufficient  answer  to 
the  objection.  IT  To  wknn  yv  yield  your- 
silves  servants,  &c.  Servitude,  among 
the  ancients,  was  sometimes  voluntary, 
sometimes  involuntary.  In  either  case 
obeilience  was  rigidly  required.  The 
reference  here  is  to  voluntary  ser- 
vitude. An  appeal  is  made  to  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  the  servant  became  the 
property  of  his  master,  and  nmst  yield 
obedience  to  all  iiis  commands.  If  he 
served  a  good  master,  fortunate  was  his 
condition.  If  he  served  a  bad  master, 
be  could  not  escape  the  bitterness  of 
Bervitude.  IT  His  servants  ye  are  to  whom 
yr  obey.  Ye  are  bound  to  im})licit 
obedience.  Your  master  has  entire  con- 
trol over  you.  rfuch  was  the  former 
character  of  slavery;  and  such  it  still 
continues  to  be.  When  will  this  illus- 
tration cease  to  be  painfully  realized? 
IT  Whether  of  sin.  The  applicati<in  is 
here  made;  of  the  general  truth  before 
Stated.  The  law  of  servitude  holds  good 
in  morals  as  well  as  literally.  He  who 
abauduus  himself  to  aiu  is  as  truly  a 
13 


!  slave  to  sin  as  any  bond-servant  to  his 
master.  It  is  implied,  moreover,  that 
'  every  man  must  be  subject  to  some  mas- 
\  ter,  either  for  good  or  for  evil  ;  that  is, 
I  he  must  obey  God,  and  yield  true  ser- 
1  vice  to  him,  or,  by  disobedience  to  his 
Commandments,  become  the  servant  of 
I  sin.  In  either  case,  he  was  a  servant 
to  that  power  to  which  he  yielded  obe- 
dience. So  that,  even  under  the  reign 
of  grace,  if  men  yielded  service  to  sin,  or, 
in  other  words,  abandoned  themselves 
to  sinfulness,  they  became  the  servants 
of  sin,  and  must  expect  to  reap  the 
bitter  fruits  of  such  slavery.  IT  Unto 
death.  To  that  death  which  is  the  prop- 
er wages  of  sin.  See  note  on  ver.  '21i. 
To  whatever  master's  service  they  de- 
voted themselves,  they  must  expect 
such  recompense  for  their  service  as 
that  master  was  accustomed  to  give.  If 
they  served  sin,  they  would  surely  re- 
ceive the  ordinary  wages  of  sin.  Drop- 
ping the  figure  used  by  the  apostle,  the 
sense  is,  that  sinners  will  surely  be 
punished,  or  will  endure  the  penalty  of 
sin.  IT  Or  of  obedience.  That  is,  to 
God,  or  to  his  divine  law.  IT  tlnto 
riyhteousness.  The  contrast  is  between 
sin  or  disobedience,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  on  the 
other  ;  between  the  consequence  of  sin 
and  the  consequence  of  obedience.  The 
consequence  of  sin  is  death.  The  con- 
sequence of  obedience  is  the  opi)osite 
of  death  ;  it  is  that  happiness  which 
is  styled  life  and  eternal  life.  This  life 
is  not  bestowed  as  a  reward,  as  if  it 
were  earned,  but  as  a  gift  :  it  is  none 
the  less,  however,  the  appointed  result 
of  holiness.  Eternal  life  is  the  gracious 
gift  of  God  ;  yet  it  is  bestowed  through 
the  intervention  of  righteousness.  See 
ch.  V.  21.  In  short,  God  makes  men 
happy  by  making  them  h(dy  ;  he  gives 
them  eternal  life,  by  delivering  them 
from  the  bondage  of  sin,  and  making 
them  the  willing  servants  of  righteous- 
ness. Such  being  the  appointed  conse- 
quences of  obedience  and  disobedience, 
both  of  which  had  already  been  realized 
by  the  persons  here  addressed,  see  ver. 
17,  they  could  readily  understand  that 
the  objection  in  ver.  15  was  wh()lly  un- 
founded.    It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
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17  But  God  be  thanked,  that  ye 
were  the  servants  of  sin  ;  but  ye 
have  obeyed  from   the  heart  that 


men  should  desire  to  sin  because  tliey 
are  not  under  the  law,  but  under  grace, 
■when  their  whole  past  experience  has 
convinced  them  that  the  way  of  trans- 
gressors is  hard,  while  wisdom's  ways 
aie  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace  ;  when,  indeed,  they 
know  that  their  former  transgressions, 
whereof  they  are  now  ashamed,  had  re- 
sulted in  moral  death.  And  yet,  in 
these  latter  days,  the  same  objection  is 
often  heard  from  those  of  whom  better 
things  might  be  expected,  and  things 
which  accompany  salvation. 

17.  Btit  God  be  thanked.  By  this  as- 
cription of  praise  to  God,  the  apostle 
evidently  attributes  the  change  in  the 
moral  condition  of  his  brethren  to  the 
divine  agency.  God  had  graciously 
turned  them  from  sin  to  holiness.  He 
had  brought  them  out  of  the  horrible 
pit  and  the  miry  clay,  and  placed  their 
feet  on  a  rock,  and  put  a  new  song  in 
their  mouth,  even  praise  unto  God.  Ps. 
xl.  2,  3.  He  had  delivered  them  from 
the  bondage  of  sin,  and  had  filled  their 
hearts  with  gratitude  and  a  spirit  of 
cheerful  obedience.  They  had  not 
wrought  this  change  by  their  own  ex- 
ertions ;  but  God  had  wrought  it  in 
them  by  the  gracious  influence  of  his 
spirit.  Hence  the  apostle  not  only  re- 
joices on  their  behalf,  but  he  offers 
thanksgivings  to  God  for  such  a  mani- 
festation of  his  grace.  IT  That  ye.  were 
the  servants  of  sin.  Such  is  the  literal 
translation  of  the  passage.  Yet  we  are 
not  to  understand  the  apostle  to  ex- 
press thankfulness,  only,  or  chiefly,  that 
his  brethren  had  been  servants  of  sin. 
In  a  qualified  sense,* to  be  sure,  such 
thankfulness  might  properly  be  ex- 
pressed ;  for  God  neither  does  or  per- 
mits anything  Avhich  he  will  not  over- 
rule for  good.  The  wrath  of  man  shall 
praise  him,  and  the  remainder  of  wrath 
he  will  restrain.  Ps.  Ixxvi.  10.  But 
this  is  not  the  cause  of  thankfulness  in 
this  place.  The  apostle  thanks  God  for 
the  change  wrought  in  his  brethren  ; 
not  so  mucli  that  they  had  been  servants 
of  sin,  as  that  they  had  been  delivered 
from  bondage,  and  had  become  obedient 
to  the  divine  law.  In  other  words,  he 
4hanks  God  for  the  entire  fact  expressed 


form  of  doctrine  which  was  deliv- 
ered you. 

18   Being  then  made  free  from 

in  the  whole  verse,  and  not  merely  for 
the  single  portion  of  truth  embraced  in 
this  clause  of  it.  See  note  on  Matt.  xi. 
25,  where  the  phraseology  is  of  a  similar 
character.  IT  But  ye  have  obeyed  from 
the  heart.  Ye  have  transferred  yout 
allegiance  ;  ye  have  renounced  the  do- 
minion of  sin,  and  have  become  the 
willing  subjects  of  God  ;  ye  have  yield- 
ed cheerful  obedience  to  his  law,  so  far 
as  ye  have  learned  its  requirements. 
"  The  apostle  means  to  express  his  cheer- 
ing confidence  in  the  reality  of  their 
devotedness  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
which  they  professed  to  love  ;  and  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  all  that  he  here 
means  to  express.  Tholuck  says,  how- 
ever, that  this  phrase  '  is  designed  to 
render  conspicuous  the  idea  of  the  free 
will  with  which  the  sinner  first  came 
to  Jesus  and  received  pardon.'  Was  it 
true,  then,  that  Jesus  first  sought  the 
sinner,  or  the  sinner  him  ?  Do  we  '  love 
him  because  he  first  loved  us;  '  or,  is  it 
the  reverse  ?  That  the  sinner  was  '  wil- 
ling,' I  doubt  not  ;  but  that  he  was 
'  made  willing  in  the  day  of  God's  pow- 
er,' seems  to  be  equally  plain.  Does 
not  'God  work  in  us  both  to  will  and 
to  do  '  ?  "  —  Stuart.  IT  That  form  of 
doctrine.  Or  type  of  doctrine.  Some 
commentators  have  imagined  that  /or »» 
(Greek,  type)  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
jnotdd,  and  that  the  apostle  intended  to 
represent  the  disciples  as  "  poured  like 
melted  wax  or  metal  into  this  mould, 
taking  the  exact  impression  and  stamp 
of  Christianity."  Much  more  simple, 
and  more  clearly  expressive  of  the  apos- 
tle's meaning,  in  my  judgment,  are  tiio 
remarks  of  Barnes.  "  The  form  or  typo 
of  doctrine  means  that  shape  or  model 
of  instruction  which  was  communicated. 
It  does  not  ditlcr  materially  from  the 
doctriyie  itself ;  '  you  have  obeyed  that 
doctrine,'  <fec.  You  have  yielded  obe- 
dience to  the  instructions,  the  rules,  the 
tenor,  of  the  Christian  revelation.  The 
word  doctrine  does  not  refer  to  an 
abstract  dogma,  but  means  instruction, 
that  which  is  taught.  And  the  meaning 
of  the  whole  expression  is  simply  that 
they  had  yielded  a  cheerful  and  hearty 
obedience  to  that  which  had  been  com- 
municated to  them  by  the  teachers  of 
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Bin,  yc  "became  the  servants  of  rigbt- 
eousness. 

19   I  speak  after  the  manner  of 
men,   because  of  the  infirmity  of 


the  Christian  religion.  Comp.  cli.  i.  8." 
IT  Which  was  tliiivered  you.  Tyndale. 
translates,  "  whereunto  ye  were  deliv- 
ered." This  is  generally  regarded  as 
the  more  literal  and  proper  transla- 
tion. Stuart  renders  it  "  in  wliich  he 
had  been  instructed  ;  "  a  form  of  words 
expressing  very  nearly  the  same  sense 
as  the  common  translation.  If  this  be 
adopted  as  the  true  rendering  of  the 
])hrase,  tlie  meaning  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent. But  if  the  former  be  preferred, 
the  remarks  of  Lncke  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. "  Unto  which  you  were  de- 
livered :  no  harsh,  but  an  elegant  ex- 
pression, if  we  observe  that  tSt.  Paul 
here  speaks  of  sin  and  the  gospel  as 
of  two  masters,  and  that  those  he  writes 
to  were  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  one, 
and  delivered  over  to  the  other,  which 
they  having  from  their  hearts  obej-ed, 
were  no  longer  the  slaves  of  sin  ;  he 
whom  they  obej^ed  being,  by  the  rule 
of  the  foregoing  verse,  truly  their  mas- 
ter." This  comports  well  with  the  illus- 
tration drawn  from  servitude,  and  may 
be  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed. 
But  the  common  translation  conveys 
on  idea  more  simple,  more  easily  un- 
derstood, equally  consistent  with  the 
general  scope  of  the  passage,  and  is,  I 
think,  to  be  preferred. 

18.  Being  thni  made  free  from  sin. 
Delivered  from  bondage  to  it  ;  emanci- 
pated from  servitude.  This  verse  reit- 
erates, in  a  different  form,  the  idea 
embraced  in  ver.  17.  Indeed,  both 
verses  seem  designed  by  the  apostle 
rather  to  make  his  brethren  feel  their 
personal  interest  in  the  truth  announced 
in  ver.  10,  than  to  announce  any  new 
truth.  He  had  there  asserted  that  men 
■were  servants  to  the  masters  whom  they 
obeyed,  both  literally  and  figuratively. 
He  now  assures  his  brethren  that  they 
had  personally  been  delivered  from 
their  former  master,  from  their  b(mdage 
to  sin  ;  or  had  been  "  made  free  from 
ein,"  and  had  entered  into  the  service 
of  another  master,  whom  they  could 
eerve  clieerfuUy,  heartily,  and  happily; 
they  had  becomo  the  "servants  of 
righteousness."  Tlie  same  figure  of 
speech  is  employed  as  before  ;  and  sin 


your  flosli :  for  as  ye  have  yielded 
your  memhors  servants  to  unch^an- 
ness  and  to  iniquity,  unto  iniquity ; 
even  so  now  yiekl  your  members 


and  righteousness  are  personified,  as 
masters  exercising  power  over  their 
servants.  IT  Ye  became  the  servants  of 
righteousness.  As  in  ver.  16,  the  idea 
is  implied  that  men  must  be  servants 
of  some  master,  of  sin  or  of  righteous- 
ness. Freedom  from  the  one  implies 
allegiance  to  the  other.  The  same 
idea  is  easily  perceived  in  ver.  20,  22. 
The  requirements  of  sin  and  of  right- 
eousness, pursuing  the  apostle's  figure, 
are  diametrically  opposite.  Hence  dis- 
obedience to  the  one  is  obedience  to  the 
other  ;  renouncing  the  service  of  the 
one  is  equivalent  to  voluntarily  enter- 
ing the  service  of  the  other.  The 
political  maxim,  that  "  resistance  to 
tyrants  is  obedience  to  God,"  holds 
good  in  regard  to  the  moral  servitude 
here  mentioned.  Resistance  against  the 
tyranny  of  sin  is  of  itself  obedience  to 
the  law  of  righteousness.  AMiat  one 
requires,  the  other  forbids.  Hence  it 
is  as  impossible  to  disobey  the  one 
without  obeying  the  other,  as  it  is  to 
serve  two  masters  at  the  same  time, 
whose  requirements  are  entirely  oppo- 
site to  each  other.  The  disciples 
became  the  servants  of  righteousness, 
therefore,  as  the  natural  and  necessary 
consequence  of  deliverance  from  bond- 
age to  sin.  In  plain  words,  just  so  far 
as  they  ceased  from  being  sinful,  they 
became  obedient  to  the  divine  law,  or 
became  righteous. 

19.  I  speak  after  the  manner  of  men. 
I  speak  as  men  are  accustomed  to  speak. 
I  adopt  an  illustration  drawn  from 
liuinan  customs.  I  use  language  bor- 
rowed from  a  state  of  things  with  which 
you  are  familiar.  IT  Because  of  the  in~ 
firmity  of  your  flesh.  Because  of  your 
inability  to  understand  an  argument  of 
a  purely  spiritual  kind.  "  Because  of 
the  feebleness  or  imperfection  of  your 
s[)iritual  knowledge,  or  of  your  ability 
to  comprehend  me,  which  is  occasioned 
by  the  flesh,  that  is,  the  carnal  part, 
having  so  great  an  influence." —  Stuart. 
"  The  sense  here  is,  I  use  an  illustra- 
tion drawn  from  common  affairs,  from 
the  well-known  relations  of  master  and 
slave,  because  you  will  better  see  the 
force  of  such  an  illustration  with  •which 
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servants    to    righteousness, 
holiness. 


unto 


jou  have  been  familiar,  than  you  would 
one  that  would  be  more  abstract,  and 
more  strictly  spiritual.  It  is  a  kind  of 
apology  for  drawing  an  illustration  from 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave."  — 
Barnes.  "  lie  had  some  reason  to  make 
some  little  kind  of  apology  for  a  figure 
of  speech,  which  he  dwells  upon  quite 
down  to  the  end  of  the  chapter."  — 
Locke.  Most  commentators  concur  in 
this  view  of  the  text,  which  is  probably 
correct.  Whitby,  however,  gives  a 
different  interpretation,  which  is  not 
unworthy  of  attention.  "  The  sense 
which  the  ancients  put  upon  these  words 
is  this  :  '  I  frame  my  exhortation  with 
a  due  consideration  of  the  infii'mity  of 
our  flesh,  requiring  that  only  which, 
even  to  human  reason,  seems  highly 
equitable  ;  namely,  that  you  should  do 
that  service  now  to  God  which  you 
have  formerly  done  to  sin.'  I  rather 
think  the  apostle  discourseth  to  this 
elToct.  In  this  discourse  of  your  being 
servants  formerly  to  sin,  and  your 
obligation  now  to  be  servants  of  right- 
eousness, I  speak  that  which  all  natural 
men  must  have  had  experience  of,  by 
reason  of  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh,  and 
of  which  they  may  thence  take  a  just 
idea  ;  requiring  only  that  as  they  have 
yielded  their  members  instruments  of 
sin,  so  they  would  yield  them  instru- 
ments of  righteousness."  IT  As  ye  have 
yielded,  &c.  See  note  on  ver.  13.  IT 
Serva7its  to  U7icleanness.  To  impurity. 
The  reference  seems  to  be  to  the  gross 
vices  and  impure  works  of  the  flesh 
detailed  in  ch.  i.  IT  And  iniquity. 
Sin,  in  any  of  its  forms.  IT  Unto  ini- 
quity. For  the  sake,  of  iniquity  ;  for 
the  purpose  of  beirtg  sinful.  It  is 
implied  that  their  former  sinful  con- 
dition was  not  an  accidental  result  of 
innocent  endeavors  on  their  part  ;  but 
that  they  had  loved  iniiiuity,  and  had 
transgressed  with  greediness  ;  that  they 
had  voluntarily  served  sin,  until  they 
became  its  bond-slaves.  This  state  of 
mind  is  described  in  ch.  i.  32.  IT  Ser- 
V'lnts  to  riijhteimnne.ss.  Sec  ver.  13.  IT 
Unto  holiness.  For  the  sake  of  holiness. 
In  order  to  become  holy.  Be  as  active 
in  the  cause  of  holiness  as  you  for- 
merly were  in  the  cause  of  iniquity. 
The  remarks  of  Livermore  on  thia  verso, 


20   For  when  ye  were  the  ser- 
vants  of  sin,  ye   were   free   from 


whether  or  not  they  unfold  the  precise 
idea  here  expressed  by  the  apostle^ 
doubtless  embrace  an  important  truth  : 
"  As  in  one  case  there  was  a  progress 
from  step  to  step,  a  piling  up  of  sin  on 
sin,  and  your  faculties,  by  the  momen- 
tum of  habit  and  use,  acquired  greater 
and  greater  proneness  to  evil  ;  so  now, 
as  the  process  is  reversed,  these  same 
members  and  powers  of  your  nature 
gain  more  and  more  aptitude  fur  the 
new  service,  and  go  on  from  moral 
righteousness  to  spiritual  holiness,  from 
justification  to  sanctification." 

20.  Servants  of  sin.  See  note  on  ver. 
16.  IT  Free  from  righteousness.  The 
meaning  of  this  phrase  is  not  perfectly 
obvious.  Surely  the  apostle  does  not 
mean  that  while  his  brethren  were 
sinners  the  law  of  righteousness  had  no 
claims  or  binding  force  on  them  ;  that 
they  were  free  from  the  authority  of 
this  law.  Indeed,  their  sin  consisted 
in  the  transgression  of  this  law.  1  John 
iii.  4.  Although  they  did  not  regard 
its  authority,  it  remained  in  full  force  ; 
and  while  they  transgressed  its  require- 
ments, they  endured  its  penalty.  Some 
other  meaning  must  be  sought.  The 
true  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  prob- 
ably this  :  "  He  must  mean,  then,  that 
in  their  own  estimation,  or  according  to 
the  tenor  of  their  own  reasonings,  they 
were  absolved  from  obligation  to  pursue 
holiness.  I  understand  him  here  as 
making  an  appeal  ad  hominem,  as  in 
the  preceding  verse,  and  as  saying,  in 
effect  :  '  Since  you  formerly,  when  in 
the  service  of  sin,  counted  yourselves 
free  from  the  dominion  of  holiness  ;  so 
now,  as  the  servants  of  righteousness, 
count  yourselves  free  from  obligation  to 
obey  sin.'  Ver.  19  I  understand  as 
making  appeal  to  the  state  of  facts 
merely  ;  ver.  20,  as  appealing  to  the 
views  and  feelings  of  Christians,  in 
respect  to  their  old  and  new  condition. 
In  this  way  all  is  apposite,  and  we  are 
not  forced  to  do  violence  to  the  laws  of 
language."  —  Stunrt.  The  note  of 
Bonus  on  tliis  verse  is  very  remark- 
able :  "  That  is,  in  your  former  state, 
you  were  not  at  all  under  the  influene? 
of  righteousness.  You  were  entirely 
devoted  to  sin  ;  a  strong  expression  of 
total  depravity.   It  settles  the  question ; 
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righteousness. 

21   What  fruit  had  ye  then  in 


and  proves  that  they  had  no  native 
goodness."  That  some  men  should  con- 
eider  the  question  settled  by  such  proof, 
would  not  be  surprising  ;  but  Barnes 
is  justly  regarded  as  a  man  of  sterling 
Common  sense.  What  is  the  nature  of 
this  proof  of  total  depravity  ?  God  does 
not  bestow  existence  upon  beings  abso- 
lutely corrupt,  as  they  come  from  his 
hands,  whom  he  cannot  love,  or  even 
regard  with  complacency.  This  fact 
would  require  that  the  general  declara- 
tion should  be  understood  in  a  modified 
sense,  even  if  it  were  regarded  as  an 
assertion  that  the  servants  of  sin  "were 
not  at  all  under  the  influence  of  right- 
eousness." But,  leaving  tiiis  fact  out 
of  the  case,  the  form  of  the  comparison 
between  servitude  to  sin  and  servitude 
to  righteousness,  which  runs  through 
several  verses,  reciuires  the  same  modi- 
fication of  general  expressions.  For 
example,  the  apostle  just  as  distinctly 
and  just  as  absolutely  asserts,  in  ver. 
18,  Tl,  that  his  converted  brethren  had 
been  "  made  free  from  sin,"  as  he  here 
asserts  that  they  were  formerly  "  free 
from  righteousness."  Does  he  therefore 
mean  that  they  "  were  not  at  all  under 
the  influence  of"  sin  ?  that  they  both 
could  and  did  serve  God  with  pure 
hearts,  without  the  slightest  degree  of 
sinfulness  ?  His  description  of  his  own 
case,  in  ch.  vii.  14 — 25,  furnishes  a 
Buflicient  answer.  That  men  will  be 
entirely  delivered  from  bondage  to  sin, 
cleansed  from  all  ini((uity,  and  made 
absolutely  pure  in  heart,  in  the  future 
life,  when  the  work  of  grace  is  fully 
accomplished,  is  doubtless  true.  It  is 
equally  true  that  while  the  soul  is 
encumbered  by  flesh  and  blood  more  or 
less  of  imperfection  remains.  The  most 
sincere  and  devoted  Christian  has  occa- 
sion to  lament,  as  Paul  did,  that  the 
law  in  his  members  wars  against  the 
law  of  his  mind,  and  sometimes  brings 
him  into  captivity.  Ch.  vii.  23.  Yet 
of  men  in  this  condition  the  apostle 
says,  they  have  been  "  made  free  from 
sin."  If  those  who  are  "  free  from  sin," 
in  this  life,  are  nevertheless  subject  to 
eome  remains  of  imperfection,  and  if 
this  side  of  the  comparison,  though 
absolute  in  form,  must  be  understood 
in  such  a  modified  sense,  will  not  the 
13* 


those  things  whereof  ye  are  now 
ashamed.^    for    the  end   of   those 


same  rule  apply  to  the  other  side,  and 
require  a  similar  modification  of  the 
phrase  "free  from  righteousness"? 
How,  then,  does  that  phrase  prove,  the 
doctrine  of  total  depravity  ?  The  most, 
I  apprehend,  which  can  be  said  to  be 
proved  by  the  apostle's  language,  is 
this  :  before  conversion  the  heart  of 
man  is  in  love  with  sin,  and  under  its 
influence,  to  a  less  or  greater  extent. 
Some  are  more  depraved  than  others. 
In  some  cases  there  appears  an  almost 
entire  abandonment  to  evil.  In  all 
cases  the  influence  of  sin  is  so  much 
greater  thnn  that  of  righteousness, 
tliat  the  sinner  may  be  said  to  be 
"  free  from  righteousness,"  not  abso- 
lutely, but  comparatively.  After  true 
conversion  the  heart  is  devoted  to  God, 
loves  the  law  of  righteousness,  and 
earnestly  strives  to  attain  purity.  Some 
make  greater  advances  than  otliers.  In 
some  cases,  by  the  influence  of  divine 
grace,  extraordinary  purity  is  attained. 
And  in  all  cases  of  true  conversion,  the 
influence  of  grace,  or  the  love  of  right- 
eousness, is  so  much  stronger  than  that 
of  sin,  that  the  convert  may  be  said  to 
be  "free  from  sin,"  not  absolutely,  but 
comparatively.  Nevertheless,  the  sin- 
ner has  some  goodness  in  him,  and  God 
loves  hiffl-,  ch.  v.  8  ;  and  the  most 
pure  saint  on  earth  still  feels  the  need 
of  pardoning  mercy,  ch.  vii.  24,  25. 

21.  What  fruit  had  ye  then  ?  What 
reward  did  you  receive  ?  What  were 
the  consequences  of  your  sinfulness  ? 
The  figure  is  here  taken  from  tlie  laws 
of  vegetation,  as  in  Gal.  vi.  7,  8.  If  a 
man  sow  to  the  flesh,  he  must  expect  to 
gather  the  fruits  of  the  flesh.  Such 
fruit  had  already  been  gathered  by  the 
persons  here  addressed,  while  they 
yielded  their  members  servants  to  un 
cleanness  and  to  iniquity.  Verse  IS). 
The  apostle  appeals  to  them  wliether 
such  fruit  was  desirable  or  pleasant ; 
whether  it  was  such  as  to  tempt  them  to 
relapse  into  ungodliness,  after  having 
once  been  delivered  from  it.  His  argu- 
ment, it  should  bo  remembered,  is  di- 
rected against  the  objection  that  men 
might  be  temiited  to  commit  sin,  be- 
cause they  were  not  under  the  law,  but 
under  grace.  He  urges  the  fact,  there- 
fore,   that    the   former    experience  of 
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thin2;s  is  death. 
22   But  now  beini 


made   free 


punishment  for  sin,  or  the  consequences 
or  fruit  of  sin,  would  operate  strongly 
to  induce  believers  to  avoid  it  in  future. 
The  point  of  the  question  is  not  un- 
like the  declaration  ot  another  apostle  : 
"  The  time  past  of  our  life  may  suffice 
us  to  have  wrought  the  will  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, when  we  walked  in  lasciviousness, 
lusts,  excess  of  wine,  revellings,  ban- 
quetings,  and  abominable  idolatries.'' 
1  Pet.  iv.  3.  They  had  already  had 
abundant  experience  of  such  conduct, 
and  had  tasted  its  bitter  fruit.  Their 
own  consciences  would  testify  that 
there  was  no  sufficient  inducement  to 
repeat  the  experiment.  IT  In  those 
things  mhrreof  ye  are  now  ashamed.  The 
general  reference  is  to  all  kinds  of 
iniquity,  indiscriminately.  There  may 
be  a  special  allusion  to  those  scandalous 
works  of  the  flesh  charged  against  the 
Gentiles  in  chap,  i.,  and  equally 
chargeable  against  the  Jews,  who  were 
guilty  of  the  same  or  similar  vices, 
chap.  ii.  1 — 3.  All  sin,  even  in  its 
less  repulsive  forms,  appears  so  hateful 
to  the  true  Christian,  as  a  manifestation 
of  ingratitude  to  a  kind  and  gracious 
Father,  that  he  is  ashamed  when  he  re- 
flects that  he  was  formerly  devoted  to 
it.  "  Having  been  made  virtuous,  you 
cannot  now  even  remember  your  wick- 
edness without  shame."  —  Rosenmidhr. 
IT  For  the  end.  The  consequence  ;  the 
result  ;  or,  according  to  the  figure  used 
in  the  first  clause  of  this  verse,  the 
fruit.  Stuart  intimates  that  Tf/.oc 
(telos),  here  rendered  the  end,  is  to  be 
understood  as  the /«a/ ?TA-«/^  Yet  the 
apostle  was  addressing  men  who  had 
been  sinners,  but  were  delivered  from 
blindage.  Tliey  had  alg^^ady  tasted  the 
bitter  fruit  of  sin  ;  thoy  had  endured 
that  death  which  is  the  penalty,  or 
fruit,  or  end,  of  sin.  They  had  passed 
from  death  unto  life.  So  that  death  was 
not  the  final  result  of  their  sinfulness  : 
that  is,  if  it  be  true  tiiat  gratitude  to 
Gud  for  redemptidu  from  iniquity  will 
contribute  anything  to  the  happiness 
of  the  redeemed.  IT  Of  those  things. 
Kainely,  of  tiie  sins  wliereof  they  jrere 
now  aiiliamed.  IT  [s  death.  See  note  on 
ver.  23. 

22.    But  now.    Since  conversicm.  Now 
b   oontrastod   with     then,    in   ver.    21. 


from  sin,  and  become  servants  to 
God,  ye  have  your  fruit  unto  holi- 


They  were  formerly  sinners  ;  and  then 
the  bitter  fruits  of  sin  were  realized. 
But  they  had  been  delivered  from  tha 
power  of  sin,  and  made  loyal  to  God  ; 
and  now  they  enjoyed  a  very  ditferent 
and  more  satisfactory  fruit.  IT  Mudt 
free  from  sin.  See  note  on  ver.  .18. 
IT  Fruit  xcnto  holiness.  Most  interpretera 
understand  the  apostle  to  mean  that 
holiness  is  the  fruit  of  service  rendered 
to  God,  or  of  obedience  to  the  divine 
commandments.  I5ut  this  seems  not  a 
proper  contrast  with  ver.  21,  where  the 
fruit  of  sin  is  declared  to  be  death,  not 
merely  sinfulness.  Hence  I  prefer  the 
explanation  given  by  Stuart,  who  trans- 
lates the  phrase,  "  Ye  have  fruit  in 
respect  to  hidiness,"  and  justifies  his 
translation  thus:  "The  cojisrcjumre  of 
serving  God  it  is  not  the  writer's  object 
to  represent  as  being  the  attainment  of 
holiness  ;  for  serving  God  implies  that 
holiness  already  existed.  It  is  the 
fruits,  that  is,  the  consequences,  of  serv- 
ing God,  which  Paul  here  brings  into 
view  ;  for  nothing  else  would  make  out 
the  antithesis  to  the  preceding  verse  ; 
a  circumstance  overlooked  by  many 
commentators."  IT  And  the  end  everlast' 
ing  life.  The  result,  or  consequence,  or 
fruit,  of  holiness,  is  happiness,  hero 
styled  life,  in  opposition  to  death,  in 
ver.  21.  Life,  or  eternal  life,  is  gen- 
erally used  to  denote  holiness,  as  well  as 
the  happiness  which  results  from  it. 
To  pass  from  death  unto  life,  is  to  be 
freed  from  the  dominion  of  sin  and  to 
become  obedient  to  Gt>d  ;  or,  to  "bo 
delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corrup 
tion  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God."  Chap.  viii.  21.  Seo 
notes  on  John  iii.  15  ;  v.  24.  But  in 
this  place  it  seems  to  bo  used  in  a  qual- 
ified sense,  to  indicate  the  happiue.-^s 
which  results  from  holiness,  rather  than 
holiness  itself.  The  general  character 
of  the  antithesis  in  these  two  verses  may 
be  thus  expressed:  Ye  know  that  while 
ye  were  sinners,  indulging  in  conduct 
whereof  ye  are  now  ashauied,  the  fruit 
of  your  sinfulness  was  misery  or  death, 
which  is  the  end,  the  uniform  result,  of 
sin  ;  so  now,  since  ye  have  renounced 
the  dominioh  of  sin  and  beeomo  obe« 
dient  to  God,  yc  know  that  the  fruit  of 
your  present  holiness   is  happiuoaa,  01 
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and  the  end  everlasting  life. 


everlasting  life,  which  is  the  end,  the 
uniform  result,  of  holines?.  There  is  no 
real  contradiction  between  this  ver.-e  and 
the  next,  however  it  might  appear  at 
first  sight.  Everlasting  life  is  here 
represented  as  the  result  or  end  of  obe- 
dience to  God,  just  as  death  is  styled 
the  result  or  end  of  disobedience  in 
ver.  21.  But  in  ver.  23  eternal  life  is 
declared  to  be  the  gift  of  God,  not  a  re- 
ward to  which  men  are  entitled  by  their 
conduct.  The  harmony  of  these  ap- 
parently contradictory  declarations  will 
appear,  when  it  is  considered  that  in 
ver.  21,  22,  the  apostle  is  exhibiting  the 
consequences  of  sin  and  holiness,  as 
they  are  experienced  by  men  ;  and  it 
is  an  undeniable  fact,  confirmed  alike 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  and 
by  the  universal  experience  of  man- 
kind, that  happiness  just  as  certainly 
accompanies  holiness  as  misery  accom- 
panies sin.  In  this  sense  the  one  may 
as  properly  as  the  other  be  styled  the 
fruit  or  result  of  the  moral  condition  or 
conduct.  Uut  in  ver.  23  the  subject  is 
exhibited  in  a  different  aspect.  Eternal 
life,  whether  used  in  its  general  sense, 
to  indicate  both  holiness  and  its  accom- 
panying happiness,  or,  in  a  modified 
sense,  to  indicate  happiness  alone,  as  the 
result  uf  such  holiness,  is  represented  as 
the  gift  of  God  ;  because  the  change  in 
the  human  heart  is  wrought  by  the 
grace  of  God,  and  not  by  the  efforts  of 
man.  By  grace  are  we  saved,  through 
faith,  and  tliat  not  of  ourselves  ;  it  is 
the  gift  of  God  ;  not  of  works,  lest  any 
man  should  boast.  Eph.  ii.  8,  d.  As 
God  bestows  freely  the  grace  from  which 
the  blessing  flows,  —  in  other  words,  as 
he  bestows  the  holiness  from  which  hap- 
piness results, —  he  is  truly  the  yivcr  of 
both  holiness  and  happiness.  And  this 
holiness  he  bestows  by  saving  us  from 
Ein,  redeeming  us  from  iniquity,  deliv- 
ering us  from  bondage  to  evil  ;  in 
short,  by  creating  within  us  new  hearts, 
and  renewing  within  us  right  spirits, 
devoted  t(^  his  service.  Just  so  far  as 
this  chaivge  is  wrought,  men  become 
holy  and  happy,  and  thus  partakers  of 
eternal  life.  And  in  this  sense  oternal  life 
is  truly  and  exclusively  the  gilt  of  God. 
It  is  eternal,  because  holiness  is  con- 
Biiitent  with  the  divine  nature,  and  must 
endure  without  end  ;  and  because,  froui 


23  For  the  wages  of  sin  is  death  : 

its  essential  nature,  holiness  will  always 
produce  happiness.  This  life  the  Chris- 
tian enjoys  on  earth  just  in  proportion 
to  the  genuineness  and  thonjughness  of 
his  conversion  from  sinfulness  to  holi- 
ness, lie  will  enter  into  its  full  enjoy- 
ment when  he  shall  be  clothed  upon 
with  immortality  and  incorruption  ; 
when  he  shall  no  longer  be  subject  to 
the  law  in  his  members,  or  to  fleshly 
lusts  ;  when  he  shall  be  equal  unto  the 
angels,  and  shall  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly  man,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Such  is  eternal  life,  in  its  largest  sense  ; 
and  this  life  is  uniformly  represented  as 
the  gift  of  God. 

23.  For  the  wages  of  sin.  Sin  con- 
tinues to  be  personified  as  a  master, 
whom  men  serve.  The  word  rendered 
ivayes  denotes  "  properly  the  rations  of 
soldiers,  that  is,  their  wages,  which 
at  first  were  paid  in  grain,  meat,  fruit, 
&G.,  but  afterwards  in  money."—  Stuart. 
It  here  denotes  the  wages  given  by  sin 
to  its  servants.  Or,  dropping  the  figure, 
it  denotes  the  penalty,  the  inevitable 
consequence,  of  sin.  ^  Death.  The 
state  of  condemnation  and  misery  which 
results  from  sin.  The  general  idea  is 
misery.  It  denotes  that  unhappy  state 
of  mind  which  every  sinner  experiences. 
It  may  not  improj^erly  be  styled  spirit- 
ual death  ;  involving,  as  it  does,  a  state 
of  estrangement  from  God,  and  a  loss 
of  full  confidence  in  him.  When  Adam 
had  disobeyed  God,  he  hid  himself, 
because  he  was  afraid.  Gen.  iii.  10. 
Though  some  sins,  which  are  also  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  of  nature,  involve  phys- 
ical suffering  as  the  result,  nevertheless, 
the  misery  which  is  the  proper  penalty 
of  sin  is  principally  of  a  mental  char- 
acter. Such  death  Adam  suffered,  ia 
the  very  day  of  his  transgression,  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  the  Lord.  A 
spiritual  death  seized  on  his  very  soul, 
and  was  manifested  in  his  conduct.  Oa 
no  other  theory  can  the  divine  veracity 
be  maintained.  God  said,  "  In  the 
day  that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt 
surely  die."  Gen.  ii.  17.  If  he  did 
not  die  in  the  day  of  his  transgression, 
the  word  of  God  failed  of  accomplish- 
ment. But  it  is  .manifest  that  lie  en- 
dured no  death  on  that  day,  except  a 
death  of  a  spiritual  character  ;  and 
such  a  death  muat  therefore  be  regarded 
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but  the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life,  I  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 


as  the  wages  of  sin.  Of  the  same  kind 
was  the  penalty  which  David  endured 
for  his  sins  ;  and  he  calls  it  both  death 
and  hell  :  "  The  sorrows  of  death  com- 
passed me,  and  the  pains  of  hell  gat 
hold  upon  me  ;  I  found  trouble  and 
sorrow."  Ps.  cxvi.  3.  And  when  he 
obtained  relief,  ho  exclaimed,  "  Thou 
hast  delivered  my  soul  from  death, 
mine  eyes  from  tears,  and  my  feet  from 
falling."  lb.,  ver.  8.  Again  he  grate- 
fully acknowledges,  "  Great  is  thy 
mercy  toward  me  ;  and  thou  hast  de- 
livered my  soul  from  the  lowest  hell." 
Ps.  Ixxxvi.  13.  In  short,  the  death 
which  is  the  wages  of  sin,  or  its  ap- 
pointed penalty,  may  be  regarded  as 
that  mental  anguish  which  arises  from 
a  consciousness  of  guilt.  Other  evils 
often  follow  in  the  train,  such  as  fear, 
distrust  of  God,  disalFeetion  towards 
holiness,  and  sometimes  bodily  pains. 
Yet,  I  apprehend,  the  proper  penalty  is 
mental  anguish  arising  from  a  sense  of 
guilt,  or  what  is  sometimes  denomi- 
nated remorse  of  conscience  ;  for  this 
is  invariably  produced  by  sin,  and  is 
never  produced  by  any  other  cause. 
"With  this  explanation  of  the  term,  all 
the  scriptures  which  speak  of  death  as 
the  penalty  of  sin  are  easily  harmonized. 
Men  endure  it  when  and  as  long  as  they 
are  sinful  ;  when  they  are  turned  from 
their  sins,  they  are  delivered  also  from 
death  ;  they  pass  from  death  unto  life. 
See  Ezek.  xviii.  Id — 2-i-  ;  ver.  22  ;  ch. 
viii.  (i  ;  Eph.  ii.  1  ;  Col.  ii.  13.  It  is 
certain  that  the  apostle  represents  his 
bretlircn  as  having  been  already  made 
alive  from  death  in  sin  ;  and  our  Lord 
in  like  manner  declares  that  true  be- 
lievers have  passed  fro^ji  death  unto 
life.  This  could  not  be  affirmed  of  the 
living,  if  the  death  which  is  the  wages 
of  sin  were  either  the  death  of  the 
body,  or  eternal  death.  IJut  it  may  be 
tillirincd  of  them,  and  of  them  only, 
»vho  have  truly  exf>erienced  that  death 
which  is  the  proper  wages  of  sin,  and 
have  afterwards  been  delivered  from  its 
power.  IT  7'hfi  yift  of  God.  "  Not  the 
wages  of  man  ;  not  that  which  is  due 
to  liiiu  ;  but  the  mere  gilt  and  mercy 
of  God.  The  apo.stlo  is  careful  to 
distinguish,  and  t<»  specify  tliat  this  is 
not  what  man  deserves,  but  that  which 
ia    gratuitously   conferred   on   him." — 


Barnes.  The  spiritual  happiness  con- 
nected with  holiness,  as  well  as  holiness 
itself,  may  well  be  styled  the  gift  of 
God,  because  that  from  which  it  results 
is  conferred  by  the  grace  of  God.  Man 
cannot  make  himself  holy.  The  nearest 
approach  he  can  make  to  holiness,  by 
his  unaided  exertions,  would  i-A\\  far 
short  of  the  divine  requirements.  But 
God  works  in  us,  both  to  will  and  to 
do,  Phil.  ii.  13,  and  by  the  influence  of 
his  spirit  purifies  the  heart  ;  and  thus 
I  his  "  grace  reigns  through  righteous- 
ness unto  eternal  life,  by  .Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord."  Ch.  v.  21.  Hence,  for  ho- 
liness itself,  and  for  happiness  which 
!  always  accompanies  it,  we  are  depend- 
j  eut  on  the  divine  grace  ;  and  we  should 
regard  it,  and  be  grateful  for  it,  as  the 
gift  of  God.  IT  Eternal  life.  Spiritual 
happiness,  as  opposed  to  that  spiritual 
death  which  is  the  warjes  of  sin.  See 
note  on  ver.  22.  Because  life  is  styled 
eternal,  many  have  insisted  that  death 
must  be  eternal  also.  But  this  by  no 
means  follows.  Although  the  verse  is 
antithetical,  the  two  members  are  not 
equal,  and  the  antithesis  is  not  perfect. 
On  one  side  is  placed  the  result  of  hu- 
man sinfulness  ;  on  the  other,  the 
result  of  divine  grace  :  on  one  side, 
what  man  deserves  ;  on  the  other,  what 
God  gives.  If  it  be  granted  that  God 
is  greater  than  man,  that  his  grace 
superabounds  over  human  sinfulness 
(ch.  V.  20),  and  that  he  is  both  able 
and  willing  to  bestow  more  than  man  can 
earn,  tlien  should  the  (jift  of  God  bo 
regarded  as  something  more  than  the 
exact  eounterpiirt  of  that  death  which 
is  the  wn(jes  of  si7i.  The  presumption 
is  altogether  against  such  equality. 
And  this  presumption  is  confirmed  by 
the  epithet  added  to  the  one,  and  not 
to  the  other.  However  much  or  little 
may  be  the  intrinsic  force,  as  to  dura- 
tion, of  the  word  eternal,  when  applied 
to  life,  it  is  certain  that  the  sacred  writ- 
ers never  use  it  in  connection  with 
death.  If  both  were  absolutely  endless 
in  their  own  nature,  neither  could  suc- 
ceed the  other.  We  are  assured  that 
life  shall  succeed  death  ;  indeed,  all 
agree  that  it  supersedes  death,  in  ro- 
gai«l  to  all  tho  redeemed.  Of  course, 
death  is  not  endless.  But  wc  have  the 
promise,  that  when  men   become  par- 
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takers  of  life,  in  its  fulness,  they  shall 
not  (lie  any  more.  Hence  wo  jnay  con- 
fidently believe  that  the  spiritual  life 
which  commences  in  the  believer's  heart 
in  this  present  world  shall  endure  with- 
out end.  IT  ThrorKjh  Jeau^  Christ  our 
Lord.  See  note  on  ch.  v.  17,  21.  "  The 
Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour 
of  the  world."  I  John  iv.  14. "  Ho  saves 
men  by  making  them  holy,  by  turning 
tliem  away  from  ungodliness,  by  re- 
deeming them  from  iniquitj^,  by  sanc- 
tifying and  cleansing  the  human  race, 
"  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the 
word,  that  he  might  present  it  to  him- 
self a  glorious  church,  not  having  spot 
or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing  ;  but 
that  it  should  be  holy  and  without 
blemish."  Eph.  v.  26,  27.  Of  such  a 
spiritual  estate  happiness  is  the  certain 
result.  Thus  is  eternal  life  imparted 
to  men,  through  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
ind  also  through  righteousness,  ch.  v. 
21  ;  yet  the  whole  process  is  the  work 
of  divine  grace,  and  the  result  is  the 
gift  of  God. 

Additio-VAL  Note.  —  A  very  different 
interpretation  of  that  death,  which  is 
the  wayes  of  sin,  has  long  prevailed. 
By  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  English 
Church,  more  than  two  centuries  ago, 
this  death  was  declared  to  consist  in 
"  all  the  miseries  of  this  life,  death  it- 
self, and  the  pains  of  hell  forever  ;" 
or,  as  the  same  ideas  are  sometimes 
tuore  briefly  expressed,  in  "  death  spir- 
itual, death  temporal,  and  death  eter- 
nal." With  some  modifications  in 
phraseology,  the  same  interpretation 
of  death  is  given  by  most  commentators, 
and  is  believed  by  a  large  portion  of 
the  Christian  church.  The  importance 
of  the  subject  demands  careful  eonsid- 
eraticm.  For  obvious  reasons,  however,  I 
cannot  here  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of 
this  important  subject,  but  must  restrict 
myself  to  a  brief  exhibition  of  a  few 
prominent  points.  Reversing  the  order, 
lot  it  be  imiuired,  then, 

I.  Is  "  eternal  death,"  or  "  the  pains 
of  hell  forever,"  in  the  popular  sense 
of  the  terms,  "  the  wages  of  sin"  ? 
Is  such  death  the  penalty  of  sin,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part?  Many  ditliculties 
attend  an  affirmative  answer  to  this 
inquiry.  (1.)  It  involves  a  direct 
impeachment  of  the  divine  veracity. 
"  The  Lord  God  c<tmmandcd  the  man, 
laying.    Of  every    tree    of   the    garden 


thou  mayest  freely  eat  ;  but  of  the  tree 
of  the  knowlcilire  of  good  and  evil, 
thou  shalt  not  oat  of  it  :  for  in  the  day 
that  thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt 
surely  die."  Gen.  ii.  16,  17.  Such  was 
the  divine  declaration  to  Adam.  No 
one  disputes  that  t!ie  death  here  men- 
tioned is  the  penalty  of  sin.  No  one 
disputes  that  Adam  disobeyed  the  di- 
vine command,  sinned,  and  incurred 
the  penalty.  But  he  did  not,  and  could 
not,  endure  endless  misery,  or  the  pains 
of  hell  forever,  in  the  day  of  his 
transgression.  To  suppose  that  he  did, 
is  palpably  absurd.  This  is  one  of  those 
self-evident  truths,  which  no  argument 
can  make  more  plain.  But  the  denun- 
ciation is  positive  :  "  In  the  day  that 
thou  eatest  thereof,  thou  shalt  surely 
die."  The  denunciation,  therefore,  and 
the  supposed  laet,  are  in  direct  opposition 
to  each  other.  If  it  be  said  that  Adam 
became  subject  to  the  penalty  in  the 
day  of  his  transgression,  that  sentence 
of  condemnation  was  then  pronounced, 
and  that  thus  the  divine  veracity  is 
preserved,  I  remark  (2)  that  this  only 
removes  the  difficulty  one  step  further 
off.  Nobody  pretends  that  Adam  will 
endure  endless  misery,  as  the  penalty 
ot  his  transgression.  By  universal  con- 
sent of  the  Christian  church,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  Adam  found  grace  in  the 
sight  of  God,  was  saved  from  sin,  and 
became  a  partaker  of  eternal  life.  How, 
then,  did  he  endure  the  penalty  ?  In 
other  words,  how  did  he  die,  according 
to  God's  word  ?  The  same  eonthadic- 
tion  as  befoi'e  is  found  between  the 
divine  declaration  and  the  fact.  God 
said,  "Thou  shalt  surely  die."  If 
this  death  consisted,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  in  endless  misery,  nobody  be- 
lieves tliat  the  penalty  was  inflicted. 
What  becomes  of  the  divine  veracity, 
in  such  case  ?  A  denial  that  men  shall 
endure  endless  misery,  as  the  penalty 
of  sin,  has  sometimes  been  represented 
as  an  endorsement  of  the  serpent's  doc- 
trine—  "  Ye  sliall  not  surely  die."  It 
were  well  if  those  who  make  such  "  rail- 
ing accusations"  were  more  cautious.  Ch. 
ii.  1,  'i.  In  regard  to  Adam,  at  least,  if  he 
shall  enjoy  eternal  life,  the  only  escajie 
from  the  serpent's  doctrine  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  the  death  denounced  a.a 
the  penalty  of  sin  was  not  eternal  death, 
or  endless  misery.  For  the  denuncia- 
tion is  positive.   "Thou  shalt  surely  die." 
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If  Adam  has  obtained  or  shall  obtain 
eternal  life,  he  cannot  endure  endless 
misery.  What  follows  ?  If  Adam  shall 
be  saved,  and  if  God  denounced  on  him 
endless  misery  as  a  penalty  of  sin,  he 
denounced  not  only  what  he  did  not 
indict,  but  what  he  knew  he  should  not 
inflict  ;  nay,  more,  he  denounced  what 
he  did  not  intend  to  inflict  ;  for  he 
could  not  intend  that  the  same  individ- 
ual should  endure  endless  misery  and 
enjoy  eternal  life,  such  a  result  being 
impossible  in  the  very  nature  of  things. 
To  suppose,  then,  that  God  denounced 
on  Adam  endless  misery  as  the  penalty 
of  sin,  and  that  such  penalty  was  not 
inflicted,  is  a  direct  impeachment  of  the 
divine  veracity.  To  avoid  this  diOiculty, 
it  has  been  said,  that  the  penalty  is 
truly  endless  death,  but  that  Jesus 
Christ  came  to  save  men  from  that  pen- 
alty, and  that,  for  his  sake,  it  is  remit- 
ted to  them  who  believe.  But  (3)  the 
penalty  was  announced  without  any 
such  condition.  "  Thou  shalt  surely  die." 
No  intimation  is  given  of  any  means 
of  escape.  Nor  do  the  Scriptures  else- 
where authorize  the  supposition  that 
Christ  came  to  save  men  from  the  just 
penalty  of  sin  already  committed,  J3ut 
suppose  he  did  ;  and  suppose  the  pen- 
alty will  be  remitted.  It  follows  that 
those  who  shall  be  saved  escape  the 
penalty  of  sin  altogether,  so  far  as  it 
consists  in  "  the  pains  of  hell  forever." 
In  this  case,  if  the  divine  veracity  be 
saved,  divine  impartiality  is  impeached. 
If  Adam  and  a  portion  of  his  posterity 
escape,  and  the  remainder  endure  the 
penalty,  then  the  impartiality  of  God 
cannc^t  be  maintained.  All  have  sinned, 
and  incurred  the  penalty.  No  man 
can  save  himself ;  "  by  the  deeds  of 
tlie  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified 
in  his  sight."  Ch.  iii.  'iU.*  All  equally 
depend  on  divine  grace  for  salvation. 
Eph.  ii.  8.  If  that  grace  be  exerted 
on  behalf  of  some,  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  how  is  it  impartial  ?  But 
this  supposition  does  not  relieve  the 
difficulty.  It  was  not  said  to  Adam, 
"  Thou  shalt  die,  unless  saved  from 
death  by  a  divine  interposition  ;  "  but, 
"  Thou  shalt  surdy  die."  After  all  the 
devices  of  men  have  been  exhausted, 
tiie  fact  still  confronts  us,  that  if  the 
IM-nalty  was  not  executed,  if  Adam  did 
not  fill'  in  the  sense  indicated,  then  the 
pulemn  declaration  of  (lotl  was  not  veri- 


fied, and  the  divine  veracity  stands  im- 
peached. Either  Adam  must  endure 
endless  misery,  or  such  was  not  the 
death  threatened.  Thus,  also,  in  regard 
to  mankind  generally.  Death  is  de- 
nounced as  the  penalty  of  sin,  not  con- 
ditionally, but  absolutely.  "  The  soul 
that  sinneth,  it  shall  die."  Ezek.  xviii. 
20.  God  "  will  by  no  means  clear  the 
guilty."  Exod.  xxxiv.  7.  He  "will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his 
works."  Rom.  ii.  6.  No  intimation  of 
escape,  by  substitution  or  otherwise,  is 
given.  If  any  shall  escape  the  penalty, 
if  any  sinner  do  not  endure  the  death 
denounced,  then  the  divine  declaration 
is  not  verified.  Either  the  threatened 
death  was  not  endless  misery,  or  every 
sinner  must  endure  such  misery.  To 
suppose  the  contrary,  is  to  impeach  the 
divine  veracity.  It  may  be  observed 
(•4)  that  the  Scriptures  declare  that 
the  penalty  has  been  executed  on  all 
sinners.  Ch.  v.  12.  Such  are  recognized 
and  spoken  of  as  already  in  a  state  of 
death  occasioned  by  sin  ;  and  what  is 
this,  but  the  penalty  of  sin  ?  Nay, 
more,  they  are  described  as  having  al- 
ready endured  the  penalty  of  death,  and 
as  having  been  restored  to  life.  John  v. 
24  ;  Eph.  ii.  1,  5  ;  Col.  ii.  13  ;  IJohn  iii. 
I'l.  How  could  they  pass  from  death  unto 
life,  or  be  made  alive  from  death,  unless 
they  were  first  dead  ?  But  they  surely 
had  not  endured  endless  misery.  Yet 
the  death  which  they  had  endured  was 
manifestly  the  penalty  of  sin.  Eor 
such  and  abundant  other  reasons,  it 
seems  evident,  in  my  judgment,  that 
the  death  denounced  on  Adam  and 
others,  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  does  not 
consist,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  in  the 
"pains  of  hell  forever,"  or  in  "death 
eternal,"  taking  those  phrases  in  their 
popular  sense,  as  indicating  endless 
misery. 

II.  Does  the  penalty  of  sin  consisfc 
in  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  or,  as  it 
has  been  styled,  "death  itself,"  or 
"  death  temporal"  ?  Such  has  been  tlie 
opinion  of  many.  It  has  been  believed 
that  not  only  Adam,  but  all  his  pos- 
terity, bocanio  subject  to  natural  death, 
as  tile  penalty  <)f  sin.  Some  of  the 
difliculties  attending  this  tlieory  may 
bo  briefly  stated  thus:  (1.)  God  said, 
"In  tlie  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof, 
thou  shalt  surely  die."  Hut  Adam  did 
not  endure   natural  death  in  the  day  of 
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his  transgression.  On  the  contrary,  he 
lived  on  the  earth  for  some  hundreds 
of  years  afterwards.  Either  the  death 
denounced  was  not  the  death  of  the 
body,  or  the  word  of  God  was  not 
verified.  We  encounter,  then,  at  the 
outset,  the  same  difficulty  which  has 
been  exhibited  in  another  phice.  To 
suppose  that  God  denounced  a  penalty 
which  he  did  not  execute  at  the  time 
and  in  the  manner  specified,  is  a  direct 
impeachment  of  the  divine  veracity. 
Opinions  must  be  controlled  by  facts. 
Men  entertain  various  opinions  concern- 
ing the  precise  character  of  that  death 
which  is  the  penalty  of  sin  ;  but  the 
facts  are  plain  and  undeniable,  that  the 
natural  life  of  Adam  continued  many 
years  after  his  first  sin,  and  that  his 
posterity  in  like  manner  do  not  gener- 
ally endure  natural  death  in  the  day  of 
their  first  transgression.  Unless  we 
are  prepared  to  admit  that  God  failed 
to  execute  the  penalty  according  to  his 
word,  we  should  not  entertain  the 
opinion  that  the  penalty  is  the  death 
of  the  body.  (2.)  To  avoid  this  diffi- 
culty, it  has  been  alleged,  and  very 
generally  believed,  that  although  Adam 
did  not  actually  experience  bodily 
death  in  the  day  of  his  transgression, 
he  then  became  mortal,  and  transmitted 
mortality  to  all  his  posterity  ;  and  that 
the  penalty  was  thus  substantially  ex- 
ecuted in  the  day  of  transgression.  To 
this  it  may  be  replied  (a)  that  a  very 
unusual  sense  is  thus  assigned  to  the 
word  die  ;  a  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
used  in  no  other  place  in  the  Scri})tures. 
To  die,  is  one  thing  ;  to  be  liable  to 
death,  or  to  be  mortal,  is  a  very  ditfer- 
eut  thing.  A  theory  requiring  such 
violence  to  language  is  very  suspicious, 
at  t!ie  least.  (A.)  This  theory  necessa- 
rily supposes  that,  before  transgression, 
Adam  was  not  mortal,  nor  subject  to 
bodily  death.  But  all  the  analogies  of 
nature  contradict  this  supposition.  The 
human  body  is  subject  to  the  same  laws 
of  growtli  and  decay  which  are  common 
to  the  whole  animal  creation.  It  was 
manifestly  so  in  the  beginning  ;  for 
before  Adam  sinned  provision  was 
made  for  a  supply  of  daily  food,  to 
repair  the  ordinary  waste  of  the  body. 
Gen.  ii.  9,  15,  16.  Tliere  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  to  doubt  that  starva- 
tion and  death  would  have  followed  a 
failure  of  this  supply,  just  as  certainly 


'  then  as  now.     God  provided  food  for 
man  and  beast.     Is  there  any  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  was  equally  necessary  to 
both  for  the  preservation  of  life  ?     If 
I  such  provision  was  necessary  to  preserve 
the  life  of  man,  it  follows  that  he  was 
subject  to  death,    (r.)   If  Adam  bccauio 
subject  to  bodily  death,  as  the  penalty 
of  transgression,  he  was  not  previously 
I  subject  to  such  death  ;   in  other  words, 
if  his  body  became  mortal,  as  the   pen- 
alty of  sin,  it  was  previously  immortal. 
But   what    is   the    distinction    between 
mortality  and  immortality?     Murtcd  Ls 
defined  by  Johnson,  "Subject  to  death  ; 
doomed  some  time  to  die  ;  "  and  immor- 
\  tal,  "  Exempt  from  death  ;  being  never  to 
i  die."     Before  transgression,  Adam  was 
:  either  mortal  or  immortal.     If  immor- 
1  tal,    he    was    exempt   from  death,  and 
j  could    never  die.     It  is   as    absurd    to 
!  speak    of    the  death    of    an    immortal 
being,    as    of    the   end    of    an    endless 
duration.       It    is    equally    absurd    to 
j  suppose    that   an    immortal    being  can 
j  become  mortal  ;   the  supposition  is  sub- 
versive   of     the     essential    distinction 
j  between    mortality    and    immortality. 
i  If,  then,  Adam  wer-e  created  immortal, 
!  he  Could  not  have  become   mortal,  as 
I  the  penalty  of  sin  or  otherwise.     But 
1  he  did  die.     He  was  therefore  mortal  ; 
j  for  an  immortal  being  cannot  die.     If 
he  was  mortal  at  the  hour  of  death,  he 
must    have    been   created    mortal  ;   for 
what  is  immortal  cannot  become  mortal. 
j  If  he  was  mortal  from  the  commence- 
ment of  life,  he  was  of  necessity  just  as 
liable  to  death  before  transgression  aa 
afterwards  ;   f(n-  all  which  is  mortal  is 
liable  to  death,  and  must  die.     It  fol- 
lows,   that,    whatever    else    may   have 
j  been   the  penalty  of  his  sin,   it  could 
1  not  have  been   temporal  death,  or  the 
j  death   of  the   body  ;   for,  if  previously 
:  mortal,  he  was  already  subject  to  such 
death,  and  did  not  become  so  on  account 
j  of  sin.     (d.)  The  terms  of  the  sentence 
pronounced  on  Adam  imply  that  he  had 
been  mortal  from   his  creation,  and  not 
that  he  had  suddenly  become  mortal  by 
sinning.    "  Unto  Adam  he  said,  Because 
thou  hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of 
'  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten  of  the  tree  of 
,  which  1  commanded  thee,  saying.  Thou 
shalt  not  eat  of  it  ;  cursed  is  the  ground 
fi)r  thy  sake  ;   in  sorrow  slialt  thou  eat 
of  it  all   tlie   days  of  thy  life  ;    thorns 
I  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to 
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thee  ;  and  thou  shalt  eat  the  herb  of 
the  field  ;  in  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt 
thou  eat  bread,  till  thou  return  to  the 
ground  ;  for  out  of  it  wast  thou  taken  : 
for  dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt 
thou  return."  Gen.  iii.  17 — 19.  No 
intimation  is  here  given  that  bodily 
death  is  the  penalty  of  sin.  The  reason 
assigned  why  Adam  should  return  to 
the  ground  is,  not  that  he  had  sinned, 
but  because  he  was  originally  taken 
from  "the  dust  of  the  ground."  See 
Gen.  ii.  7.  He  should  return  to  the 
dust,  not  because  he  had  sinned,  but 
because  he  was  already  dust.  His  mor- 
tality was  the  natural  result  of  his 
origin.  But,  during  all  the  days  of  his 
lifr,  he  should  experience  sorrow  ;  and 
herein,  as  I  judge,  is  to  be  found  the 
real  penalty  of  his  sin.  On  supposition 
that  bodily  death  was  the  penalty  of 
sin,  it  is  remarkable  that,  when  sentence 
was  pronounced,  this  death  should  be  so 
distinctly  referred  to  a  different  cause, 
which  had  nut  the  slightest  connection 
with  sin.  (3.)  The  supposition  that 
bodily  death  is  the  penalty  of  sin  is 
inconsistent  with  the  language  of  the 
iipostle  :  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  death  by  sin."  Rom.  v. 
12.  Unquestionably,  he  means  that 
death  which  is  the  proper  penalty  of 
Bin  ;  and  he  represents  it  as  something 
which  had  not  previously  been  known 
in  the  world.  Sin  entered  the  world 
for  the  first  time  when  Adam  dis- 
obeyed the  divine  command  ;  and  the 
death  which  is  the  penalty  of  sin  fol- 
lowed it.  It  is  evident  that  neither 
sin  nor  its  penalty  had  been  known  in 
the  world  until  Adam  transgressed. 
But  bodily  death  had  previously  reigned 
for  ages  over  the  various  races  of  ani- 
mals which  abounded  on  the  earth.  I 
am  aware  that  many  hav^  supposed  the 
mortality  even  of  animals  to  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  sin  of  Adam.  But 
geology  has  long  ago  dissipated  that 
delusion.  The  testimony  of  nature, 
imprinted  on  literal  "  tables  of  stone," 
demonstrates  tlio  life  and  death  of 
animals,  for  uncounted  ages  before  man 
dwelt  on  the  earth.  Mortality,  there- 
fore, was  no  new  or  strange  thing  when 
the  first  human  body  returned  to  the 
dust  from  which  it  was  formed.  It  was 
merely  the  application  of  a  general  law 
of  animated  beings  to  the  new  race. 
Bodily  death,  then,  did  not  for  the  first 


j  time  enter  the  world  by  or  on  account 
;  of  sin.  But  that  death  which  is  the 
j  penalty  of  sin  did  so  enter.  It  follows 
j  that  the  penalty  of  sin  is  not  bodily 
1  death,  unless  the  apostle  was  misin- 
[  formed  upon  the  subject.  (4.)  There 
is  no  intimation  in  the  Scriptures  that 
the  penalty  of  sin,  in  Adam's  case,  was 
j  of  a  different  nature  from  that  which  his 
posterity  endure  for  their  sins.  To 
him  it  was  said,  "  Thou  shalt  surely 
die,"  if  thou  disobeyest.  Of  all  men  it 
is  said,  "  The  soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall 
die."  The  formula  is  the  same,  in 
regard  to  the  penalty  denounced  on  him 
and  on  them.  In  like  manner  it  is  said, 
concerning  him,  "  By  one  man  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by 
sin."  Of  his  posterity  it  is  said,  "  Death 
passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have 
sinned."  The  formula  is  the  same,  in 
regard  to  the  penalty  actually  endured 
by  him  and  by  them.  If  bodily  death  was 
not  the  penalty  of  sin  in  the  father's  case, 
neither  is  it  the  penalty  in  the  case  of 
the  children  ;  if  nut  in  the  children's 
case,  neither  was  it  in  the  ftUher's. 
(5.)  The  present  mortality  of  men  is 
indisputable.  If  bodilj'^  death  is  the 
true  penalty  of  sin,  in  regard  to  man- 
kind generally,  then  the  penalty  is  that 
which  is  certain  to  occur,  whether  a 
man  sins  or  not  ;  for  all  must  die. 
Infants,  of  a  day  or  an  hour,  are  subject 
to  the  same  law  of  mortality,  and  die 
before  they  know  good  or  evil.  The 
body  of  our  blessed  Lord,  when  nailed 
to  the  cross  and  pierced  with  a  spear, 
became  inanimate,  like  those  of  the 
malefactors  who  were  crucified  with 
him,  notwithstanding  he  was  "  without 
.sin,"  "  holy,  harmless,  undefiled."  Can 
that  which  happens  alike  to  the  evil 
and  the  good  be  properly  regarded  as 
the  penalty  of  sin,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  consequences  of  righteousness  ? 
What  force  can  the  annunciation  have, 
The  soul  that  sinneth  shall  surely 
endure  bodily  death,  if  at  the  same 
time  it  is  clearly  seen  and  understood 
that  such  death  is  certain,  whether  men 
sin  or  not,  and  that  it  has,  in  fact,  been 
endured  by  thousands  who  have  not 
sinned?  If  it  bo  alleged,  as  it  has 
been,  tliat  the  hunum  race  became 
mortal  in  consequence  of  Adam's  sin, 
and  that  therefore  bodily  death  is  the 
penalty  of  sin,  tlie  answer  is  two-fold. 
\a.)  The  allegation  is  not  sustained  by 
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uhe  testimony  of  Scripture,  nor  by  the 
doductions  of  reason,  tfee  note  at  the 
end  of  ch.  v.  (b.)  If  the  allegation 
were  true,  it  would  only  complicate  the 
difficulty.  If  the  penalty  of  sin  be 
bodily  death,  and  if  all  men  endure 
this  death  in  consequence  of  Adam's 
sin,  or  as  tlie  penalty  of  his  sin,  how 
are  they  to  be  punished  for  their  own 
sins  ?  Surely  not  by  bodily  death  ;  for 
that  they  endure  as  the  penalty  of  their 
progenitor's  sin,  whether  they  become 
sinners  or  not.  Some  other  penalty 
must  be  attached  to  their  sins,  if  they 
are  to  be  punished.  According  to  this 
theory',  Adam  was  the  only  man  who 
incurred  bodily  death  as  tlie  penalty 
of  his  own  sin.  All  others  endure  it 
for  his  sin,  not  for  their  own.  It  fol- 
lows that  what  is  assumed  to  have  been 
the  universal  penalty  of  all  sin  has 
application  to  one  sin  only.  What  is 
called  a  general  rule  may  be  supposed 
to  admit  of  exceptions.  But  it  is  not 
easily  seen  why  a  rule  should  be  re- 
garded as  universal,  which  applies  in 
only  a  single  case,  and  is  necessarily 
excluded  in  all  others.  (G.)  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  some  forms  of  sin 
result  in  premature  bodily  death  ;  as 
when  life  is  shortened  by  gluttony, 
intemperance,  or  debauchery  ;  or  as 
wlien  it  is  suddenly  cut  otf  by  the  exe- 
cutioner, as  the  legal  punishment  of 
murder,  and  other  capital  crimes.  But 
hence  to  argue  that  bodily  death  is  the 
universal  penalty  of  sin,  is  absurd.  The 
legal  punishment  of  adultery,  and  of 
certain  other  offences  against  both  civil 
and  moral  law,  is  confinement  in  the 
penitentiary,  or  state-prison  ;  but  does 
it  hence  follow  that  imprisonment 
is  the  universal  penalty  of  sin  ?  The 
conclusion  would  be  as  legitimate  in 
this  case  as  in  the  other.  These  may 
be  the  penalties  respectively  of  physical 
law  or  civil  law  ;  but  the  penalty 
attached  to  the  moral  law  is  of  a  differ- 
ent character.  When  a  physical  law  is 
violated,  a  strong  constitution  may  bear, 
with  comparative  impunity,  excesses 
wliich  would  be  fatal  to  a  person  con- 
gtitutionally  feeble.  When  the  civil 
law  is  transgressed,  a  shrewd  villain 
will  sometimes  escape  the  prescribed 
,  punishment,  while  the  simpleton  suffers. 
Under  the  moral  law  no  sucli  inec{uality 
exists.  The  penalty  of  transgression 
is  of  the  same  nature  in  all  cases,  pro- 
14 


I  portioned  in  severity  to  the  actual  guilt 
'  of  the  transgressor.  It  cannot  be 
'  evaded  ;  but  it  remains  true  now,  as  in 
the  beginning,  that  "  the  soul  that 
sinneth,  it  shall  die."  (7.)  Passing 
j  over  many  arguments  which  might  bo 
urged,  I  shall  mention  only  one  more. 
I  Our  Lord  testified  that  believers  had 
already  "passed  from  death  unto  life." 
John  V.  24.  Nobody  pretends  to  doubt 
that  he  speaks  of  that  death  which  is 
properly  the  penalty  of  sin.  But  men 
had  endured  that  death,  and  had  passed 
from  it  into  life,  or  had  been  made 
alive  from  that  death,  while  they  yet 
lived  in  the  flesh.  To  the  same  effect 
is  the  apostolic  testimony.  Ei)h.  ii.  1  ; 
Col.  ii.  13  ;  1  John  iii.  14.  None  of 
these  testimonies  can  be  reconciled 
with  the  theory  that  bodily  or  physical 
death  is  the  proper  penalty  of  sin. 

III.    The  true  nature  of   that  death 
which   is  "  the  wages  of  sin  "  has  been 
indicated  in  the  notes  on  this  and  the 
previous  chapter.     It  may  not  be  im- 
proper,  however,   to   state    once    more 
that  it  is  a  moral  or   spiritual  death. 
The   subject  is  so  well   exhibited  by  a 
recent  writer  (see  note  on  Rom.  v.  I'J), 
that  I  chouse  to  present  it  in  his  lan- 
guage.    "  In  what  consisted  the  penalty 
inflicted    on  our    first  parents  for  sin  ? 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  replying,  that 
it     consisted     essentially    in    spiritual 
death,  or   in   a   state  of  condemnation 
before  God,  with  such  superadded  phys- 
j  ical  sufferings,  corporeal  death  excluded, 
I  as  are  traceable  to  sin.     The  penalty  of 
I  their  transgression  lay  emphatically  in 
that   state    of  mind    which    is    always 
the  appointed    result  of  transgression. 
Adopting  this  view,  we   have  no  diffi- 
I  culty  in  giving  their  full  force  to  all 
;  the  words   in  the   text  :     *  In  the  day 
that    thou    eatest    thereof,   thou    shalt 
surely  die.'     The  execution  of  the  pen- 
alty thus  corresponds  perfectly  with  the 
I  threatening.     The  very  day  of  the  com- 
mission of  the   sin    is    the    day  of  its 
righteous  visitation.     A  spiritual  pun- 
ishment  alights  on   the   offenders,  and 
enters  into  their  very  souls.     They  fear 
the  presence  of  their  Maker,  and  hide 
I  themselves  from  him  amidst  the   trees 
^  of   the  garden.     This    view   saves    the 
'  divine  veracity.     It  recommends  itself 
to  our  sense  of  what  is  right  and  proper, 
It  places  the  main  punishment  of  sia 
,  in  the  fit  place,  in  the  mind  and  con- 
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science  of  the  sinner.  It  maintains  the 
gupreiuacy  nf  the  moral,  instead  of  half 
sacrificing  it  to  the  material.  Men 
sunk  in  pleasure,  and  immersed  in 
sense,  may  associate  the  word  death 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  and 
think  of  this  as  the  king  of  terrors  ; 
but  for  all  who  have  right  views  of  the 
moral,  and  can  estimate  the  evil  in-  ! 
volved  in  a  loss  of  holiness,  this  evil  j 
must  appear  a  thousand  times  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  any  extinction  of  their 
mere  animal  being.  —  In  these  remarks 
I  assume  that  there  was  nothing  peculiar 
in  the  case  of  Adam  ;  that  his  sin  and 
punishment  were  not  essentially  differ-  ; 
ent  from  the  sin  and  punishment  of  any 
of  his  descendants.  The  law  given  to 
him  was  not  unlike  that  which  we  are  , 
under.  It  was  first  a  grant,  and  then,  j 
as  to  the  negative  part  of  it,  a  prohibi- 
tiun  guarded  by  a  penalty.  This  is 
the  true  idea  of  every  prohibitory  di- 
vine law.  It  is  true  of  the  law  which 
defines  our  duty  to  our  Maker,  and  for- 
bids the  opposite  conduct.  The  foi'm 
of  the  penalty  against  transgression  in 
our  case  is  substantially  this  :  In  the 
day  that  thou  transgressest  thou  shalt 
surely  die.  There  was  a  general  truth 
in  the  original  penalty,  though  individ- 
ual in  its  form  and  application.  This 
truth  is,  that  every  transgressor  of 
God's  law  shall  die,  in  the  day  and 
hour  of  his  transgression.  He  shall 
suffer  a  result,  in  his  mind  and  charac- 
ter, which  shall  begin  to  go  into  effect 
from  the  moment  of  his  sin.  His  sin  at 
once  changes  his  condition,  and  so  aven- 
ges itself  upon  him.  It  is  wholly  a 
mistaken  view,  that  in  the  divine  gov- 
ernment there  is  a  long  interval  be- 
tween the  sin  and  its  punishment.  A 
part  of  the  punishment  may  be  delayed; 
but  the  beginnings  of  it  in  ♦he  soul  take 
their  date  from  the  sin.  This  is  the 
jurisprudence  of  heaven,  and  man  can- 
not change  it.  To  this  extent  God 
deals  with  all  otlicrsjustashe  dealt  with 
Adam.  In  this  sense  we  may,  if  we 
choose,  call  Adam  a  federal  head,  or 
representative  of  the  race.  He  was  an 
illustration  of  God's  manner  of  treat- 
ing men,  an  individnal  specimen  or 
sample  of  the  way  in  which  all  his  de- 
scemlants  should  be  treated.  Not,  of 
Course,  that  we,  or  anybody  else,  suffer 
liis  death  ;  for  the  soul  that  sinneth, 
it   shall  die  ;   but  by  our  own  sins  wo 


bring  ourselves  into  death.  The  law 
of  death,  spiritual  death  as  the  con« 
sequence  of  sin,  is  an  absolutely  uni- 
versal law."  —  Sheldon.  This  explana- 
tion will  commend  itself  to  every  right- 
minded  man  as  scriptural  and  reasona- 
ble :  scriptural,  because  it  harmonizes 
with  the  divine  record  ;  reasonable,  be- 
cause it  corresponds  with  the  experience 
of  every  man  :  for  all  have  sinned,  and 
found  immediate  trouble  and  sorrow  as 
the  result  of  transgression.  With  two 
brief  remarks  I  will  close  this  already 
very  long  note.  (1.)  Dr.  Sheldon  in- 
cludes, in  the  penalty  of  sin,  "  such 
superadded  physical  sufferings,  corpo- 
real death  excluded,  as  are  traceable  to 
sin."  If,  by  this,  he  means  more  than 
that  physical  sufferings  result  from  the 
violation  of  natural  or  physical  laws, 
which  may  or  may  not  involve  moral 
guilt,  I  apprehend  that  his  remark  re- 
quires qualification.  On  account  of  the 
close  connection  between  the  mind  and 
the  body,  mental  anguish  will  some- 
times prostrate  the  body,  or  cause  phys- 
ical suffering.  In  such  case,  however, 
the  physical  suffering  should  be  re- 
garded as  secondary  in  its  nature,  not  as 
the  primary  and  specific  penalty  of  sin. 
That  penalty  properly  applies  exclu- 
sively to  the  mind  and  conscience. 
The  physical  disturbances  are  only  inci- 
dental. Those  sufferings  which  result 
from  the  violation  of  natural  laws  may 
be  regarded  as  retributive,  if  the  vio- 
lations involve  moral  guilt  ;  otherwise, 
not.  A  physical  law  may  be  violated 
with  a  sinful  intention  :  tlie  act  is  then 
sinful,  and  the  suffering  is  retributive  ; 
yet  even  then  the  principal  seat  of 
suffering  is  where  it  should  be,  in  the 
mind.  Again;  a  physical  law  may  be 
violated  unintentionally,  or  ignorantly ; 
physical  suffering  follows  ;  but  it  can- 
not properly  be  regarded  as  retributive. 
Again;  a  physical  law  may  be  violated 
for  a  generous  and  virtuous  purpose,  as 
when  the  fond  mother,  by  excessive 
labor  and  wakefulness,  injures  her  own 
health  in  ministering  to  the  necessities 
of  her  sick  child  ;  or,  as  when  a  man 
rushes  into  the  devouring  fiame,  or 
plunges  into  the  water,  to  save  the  life 
of  a  fellow-mortal.  In  such  a  case, 
though  physical  suffering  ensue,  it  can- 
not be  regarded  as  the  penalty  of  sin. 
Instead  ol  moral  guilt,  nmral  virtue  haa 
been  exhibited,  notwithstanding  a  phys- 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
IVNOW  ye  not,  brethren,  (for  I 


ical  law  has  been  violated,  and  a  phys- 
ical penalty  incurred.  (2.)  When  it  is 
said,  "a  part  of  the  punishment  may 
bo  delayed,"  if  the  meaning  be,  mere- 
ly, that  the  whole  penalty  is  not  ex- 
hausted in  a  moment,  but  that  it  con- 
tinues in  force  until  its  appropriate 
object  is  accomplished,  then  the  propo- 
sition is  doubtless  true.  But  if  it  be 
intended  that  a  portion  of  the  penalty 
is  inflicted  immediately,  and  that  an- 
other portion,  ditfercnt  in  nature  or 
design,  is  reserved  for  future  infliction, 
then  I  apprehend  the  proposition  is 
not  sustained  by  competent  testimony. 
■\Vith  these  qualifications,  the  paragraph 
already  quoted  appears  to  exhibit  clear- 
ly and  accurately  the  character  of  that 
death  which  was  denounced  on  Adam, 
and  also  on  his  posterity,  as  "  the 
wages  of  sin."  It  affects  tlie  mind,  not 
the  body.  It  continues  while  men  con- 
tinue to  sin,  and  its  severity  is  pro- 
portionate to  their  guilt.  AVhen  they 
cease  to  be  sinners,  this  death  ceases 
also,  and  is  succeeded  by  that  "  eternal 
life,"  which  is  "  the  gift  of  God." 

CHAPTER   VII. 

The  first  four  verses  of  this  chapter 
have  occasioned  much  perplexity  to 
commentators.  Indeed,  it  would  seem 
to  bo  a  hopeless  task  to  show  an  exact 
sorrespondence  between  the  figures 
used  and  the  tilings  intended  to  be 
illustrated.  It  is  first  declared,  verse 
2,  that  parties  connected  by  marriage 
are  bound  to  each  other  while  both 
live  ;  but,  on  the  death  of  either,  the 
survivor  may  lawfully  marry  another. 
Then,  in  ver.  4,  the  deceased  party  is 
represented  as  contracting  a  second 
marriage,  being  free  from  the  first  by 
reason  of  death.  I  apprehend  the  same 
rule  should  be  applied  here  as  in  the 
case  of  parables  ;  namely,  that  the 
general  idea  is  the  only  really  import- 
ant thing  to  be  ascertained,  and  that 
the  drapery  is  of  little  comparative  im- 
portance, serving  chiefly  to  make  the 
im|)ression  more  vivid  and  litelikc. 
Ajtplying  this  rule  to  the  similitude 
used  by  the  apostle,  or  siiort  parable, 
as  it  may  not  improperly  be  termed,  we 
Bhall  find  noreal  difliculty  in  perceiving 


speak  to  them  that  know  the  law,) 
how  that  the  law  hath  dominion 
over  a  man  as  long  as  he  liveth  ? 

its  import.  In  verse  1  he  declares, 
substantially,  that  the  law  has  authority 
over  a  man,  so  long  as  both  live  ;  and 
it  is  implied  that  such  authority  ceases 
when  either  dies.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  similitude  of  the  conjugal  rela- 
tion, in  the  next  two  verses.  The  ap- 
plication is  found  in  ver.  4.  Whatever 
apparent  incongruity  may  e.xist  in  the 
various  portions  of  the  drapery,  the 
living  body  of  the  idea  is  sufliciently 
visible. 

1.  Know  ye  not,  brethren.  He  appeals 
to  his  brethren,  that  the  general  prop- 
osition which  he  was  about  to  advance 
was  known  and  would  be  admitted  by 
them  to  be  true.  IT  For  I  apeak  tit  them 
that  know  the  law.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  Jewish  brethren  of  the 
church  at  Kome  are  here  specially 
addressed  ;  those  who  were  born  under 
the  law,  and  had  been  fully  instructed  in 
its  authority  and  requisitions.  It  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  however,  to  re- 
strict the  apostle's  address  to  any  one 
portiim  of  the  church.  The  first  apos- 
tles and  preachers  of  the  gospel  were 
Jews  ;  and  wherever  they  preached, 
they  testified  concerning  the  law  as 
well  as  the  gospel.  The  attention  of 
all  converts  was  early  called  to  it.  The 
law  had  already  been  translated  into 
the  Greek  language,  which  was  under- 
stood bj'  many  at  Rome  ;  so  that  the 
whole  church  there  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  instructed  as  to  its  character. 
There  can  be  no  impropriety,  therefore, 
in  supposing  the  apostle  to  address  tiie 
church  generally,  as  having  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  the  most  prominent 
features,  at  least,  of  the  law.  IT  The 
law  hath  dmninion.  Rules  ;  exercises 
authority.  The  law  is  personified  here, 
like  sin  in  chap.  v.  ;  and  is  represented 
as  a  ruler  having  dominion  over  men,  as 
its  subjects.  What  is  hero  said  of  the 
law  is  true  in  regard  to  all  divine  law  ; 
but  the  apostle  is  generally  understood 
to  refer  to  the  Mosaic  law,  in  particu- 
lar. This  best  suits  with  what  follows. 
IT  Over  a  man.  That  is,  over  any  man, 
or  all  men,  to  whom  its  authority  ox- 
tends.  The  expression  is  not  general, 
but  limited.  The  Mosaic  code  had 
authority  over  all  Jews,  but  over  none 
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2   For  the  woman  which    hath  I  ^rr  hnshand  so  long  as  he  liveth, 
a  husband,  is  bound  by  the  hiw  to    but  if  the  husband  be  dead,  she  is 


other,  except  proselytes.  IT  As  long  as 
he  livcth.  The  natural  implication  is, 
that  its  authority  dues  not  extend  be- 
yond the  period  of  his  life.  The  force 
of  the  phrase  is  equivalent  to  "as  long 
as  lie  liveth,  and  no  longer."  This,  to 
be  sure,  is  not  required  by  the  form  of 
words  ;  because  a  similar  form  is  else- 
where used,  when  a  similar  liuiitation 
is  not  admissible.  "His  name  shall 
endure  forever  ;  his  name  shall  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  sun."  Ps.  Ixxii. 
IT.  We  cannot  understand  that  any 
limitation  is  intended  of  the  endurance 
of  his  name.  But  the  limitation  in  the 
text  is  required  (1)  because  all  laws  are 
for  the  government  of  the  living,  not 
of  the  dead  ;  the  dead  are  freed  from 
law  as  they  "  are  freed  from  sin."  Chap. 
vi.  7.  (2.)  Because  the  argument  of 
the  apostle  which  follows  clearly  shows 
that  he  designed  this  limitation  of 
legal  authority.  Tiie  word  rendered 
hr  livith  has  no  expressed  nominative  in 
the  original,  and  may  be  translated  it 
liveth.  rfome  commentators  have  assumed 
tliat  it  should  be  so  translated,  and  that 
the  apostle  designed  to  say  that  the  law 
has  authority  over  men,  so  long  as  it 
(the  law)  liveth,  or  coutinueth  iu  force. 
A  very  plausible  argument  has  beea 
urged  in  favor  of  this  view  :  that  the 
common  translation  makes  the  apostle 
allirm  what  in  fact  he  denied  ;  that  it 
makes  him  ailirm  the  continuance  of 
the  law,  whereas  he  represents  it  as 
dead,  and  having  no  longer  any  right- 
ful authority  over  the  Jews,  But  in 
Aerse  i  the  apostle  certainly  represents 
men  as  "  dea<l  to  the  law,"  instead  of 
the  law  as  dead  to  them.  And  it  is 
well  renmrked  by  Slwirt,  t^at  "  If  the 
man  dies,  the  law  still  lives  as  to  others  ; 
it  becomes  inellicacii.us  as  to  him  only 
by  means  of  his  death.  It  cannot  die 
in  any  other  way.''  To  translate  tlio 
word  "  it  lives  "  would  make  the  phrase 
mean,  "  The  law  is  in  force  as  long  as 
it  is  in  force."  It  seems  almost  need- 
less to  remark  that  when  the  apostle 
Bpeaks  of  men  as  dead  to  the  law,  he 
uses  the  terms  in  a  figurative  sense  ; 
because  he  was  addressing  living  men. 
iMen  died  to  the  law  in  a  sense  analogous 
to  that  iu  which  they  died  to  siu.  Ch. 
vi.  2. 


2.    For  as  the  woman,  «fec.     This  verse 
j  and  the  next  are  designed  as  an  illus- 
I  tration  of  the  fact  announced   in  verso 
I  1  ;   namely,    that   the  law   remains    ia 
force    while    its   subjects    live,    and   no 
.  longer.     The  apostle   names  a  familiar 
j  law,  that  of  the  conjugal  relation,  and 
reminds  his  brethren  that   the    parties 
I  are  bound  b}'  it  to  each  other  so  long  as 
'  both    live  ;     but  that,     on    the    death 
of  either,  the  other    is    at  perfect  lib- 
erty.    This  law  is  mentioned  simply  as 
an  illustration.     It  is  a  work  of  super- 
erogation to  go  beyond   this,  and  seek 
for   some  hidden   spiritual   meaning  of 
the  terms    employed,    or   for  a   special 
application  of  each.     Yet  this  has  been 
done   by  some  of  the  older  commenta- 
tors, as  in  regard  to  many  of  the  para- 
bles,   and  with  similar  lack  of  success. 
IT  Is  bound  by  the   laiv  to  her  husbatid. 
The  apostle  selected  the  wife  rather  than 
the   husband  to  exemplify  the  binding 
force  of  the  conjugal    law,  not  without 
suflicient    reason.     Among    the     Jews, 
and   in   the   Eastern   nations  generally, 
the  conjugal   law  was    not    remarkably 
strict  in   regard  to   the    husband.     lie 
might  repudiate  his  wife  for  very  slight 
causes.     The  Jews  indulged  the  prac- 
tice  of  repudiation  to  such  an  extent 
that  our  Lord  rebuked  them,  and  showed 
them  a  more    excellent  way.     See  note 
on  Matt.  V.  31.  Moreover,  the  husband 
was  not  bound  to  one  wife  alone  ;   but 
he  might  marry  as  many  as  he  could 
maintain.     Polygamy  was  rife  through- 
out all  the  East.     It  was  practised  by 
the    Jews,  from    Abraham    downward. 
Their  wisest  king  was  guilty  of  scandal- 
ous excess  in  this  regard.     It  is  writ- 
ten that  "  he   had  seven  hundred  wives 
and  three  hundred  concubines  ;  "   and, 
i  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  added,  that 
j  "  his  wives  turned  away  his  heart."     1 
Kings  xi.  3.     The  gospel  introduced  a 
ditlerent  rule,  that  one  husband  should 
have  but  one  wife.     The  former  prac- 
}  tice,  however,  liad  not  been  discontinued 
I  when  this  epistle  was  written.     And  if 
j  the   apostle  had  said   that  the  husband 
was  bound  by  the   law    to   his   wife  so 
long  as  she   live<l,  and  would  be  guilty 
of   adultery    if    he    married    a  second 
wife  during  the  lifetime  of  the  first,  the 
force  of  the  illustration  would  have  been 
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loosed  from  the  law  of  her  hus- 
band. 

3  So  then,  if  while  her  husband 
liveth,  she  be  married  to  another 
insin,  she  shall  be  called  an  adul- 
teress :  but  if  her  husband  be  dead, 

less  readily  appreciated  by  his  brethren. 
Hut  they  could  easily  understand  that 
the  wife  was  bound  to  her  husband 
while  both  lived.  8he  could  not  desert 
hiin,  much  less  marry  an(;ther,  without 
exposure  to  a  grievous  penalty.  She 
was  regarded  as  the  property  of  her 
husband  ;  subject  to  his  authority  in 
all  things  ;  in  fact,  nearly  as  much 
his  slave  as  those  who  were  taken 
ca|)tive  or  purchased  with  money.  The 
law  was  rigid  in  this  mutter  ;  the 
practice  was,  probably,  even  more 
rigid.  When,  therefore,  the  apostle 
declared  that  the  wife  was  bound  by  the 
law  to  her  husljand  wiiile  he  lived,  he 
was  certain  that  none  of  his  brethren 
would  contradict  him.  And  for  this 
reason  it  is  prohaljle  that  he  selected  the 
wife  instead  of  the  husband  to  illustrate 
the  binding  force  of"  the  law.  I  caimot 
forbear  to  add  that  one  of  the  most 
important  socidl  blessings  of  the  gospel 
results  from  the  change  it  introduced 
in  the  C(jnjugal  law,  and  in  the  general 
relatit)ns  between  the  sexes.  IT  Loosed 
fmm  the  law  of  her  husband.  No  longer 
subject  to  it.  Wa  has  no  more  author- 
ity over  her.  She  is  free  from  the  law 
which  formerly  bound  her. 

'i.  Called  an  adulteress.  Equivalent 
to  "  she  is  an  adulteress."  Although 
a  man  was  not  then  accounted  an  adul- 
ti-rer  because  he  had  more  than  one 
wife,  yet,  from  the  beginning,  no 
woman  could  have  more  than  one  hus- 
band without  incurring  the  guilt  of 
adultery,  and  generally  subjecting  her- 
self to  death  as  the  penalty.  The 
gospel  applies  the  same  rule  to  both 
jiarties,  so  far  as  the  guilt  is  concerned. 
Neither  party  may  contract  a  second 
nuirriage  while  the  other  party  lives. 
Such  is  the  obvious  general  rule  of  the 
law.  Whether  there  be  excei)tions  to 
til  is  general  rule,  or  whether  its  au- 
thority can  be  superseded  by  human 
enactments,  is  a  question  in  casuistry 
wliich  should  be  well  considered  befctre 
a  violation  of  the  rule  is  perpetrated. 
C>ee  note  on  iMatt.  v.  '.VI.        IT     Tk'mjh 

14* 


'  she  is  free  from  that  law  ;  so  that 
she  is  no  adulti^rcss,  th<High  she  be 
married  to  another  man. 

4  Wlierefore,  my  brethren,  ye 
also  are  become  dead  to  the  law  ])y 
the  body  of  Christ  ;  that  ye  should 

'  she  be  married  to  another  man.  The  death 
of  the  husband  liberates  the  wife  en- 
tirely from  the  conjugal  law.  She  is 
then  free  to  marry  again,  if  she  please. 
And  such  second  marriage,  being  strict- 
ly lawful,  does  not  involve  the  guilt  of 
adultery. 

4.    Wherefore.    An  application  is  here 

j  made  of  the  general  truth  asserted  in  vcr. 

;  1,  and  illustrated  in  ver.  2,  :J.  In  the  ap- 
plication, the  same  figure  is  preserved, 

\  to   wit,  that  of  the   conjugal    relation. 

[  An    api)arent    incongruity,    in     terms, 

!  between  the  illustration  and  the  appli- 
cation, need  occasion  no  difhculty,  as  it 

j  is  to  some  extent  inherent  in  the  figure 
itself.     In  the   illustration,  in  case   of 

]  death,  tlie  survivor  is  free  from  the  law. 
In  tlie  application,  the  party  who  dies 
becomes  free.     Uut  it  should  be  remem- 

I  beied  that,  if  the  survivor  be  free  from 
the  conjugal  law,  much  more  is  tiie 
deceased  party  free.  Not  only  is  ho 
free  fnnn  all  law  who  is  dead,  but,  if 
special  proof  were  necessary,  we  have 
the  assurance  of  our  Lord  that  the  con- 
jugal law  has  no  force  beyond  the  period 
of  death.  The  Siulducees  tempted  him 
on  this  point  ;  and  he  "  put  them  to 
silence"  at  once.  See  Matt.  xxii.  'i'.\ — • 
33.  Jiut  the  illustration  would  have 
been  less  natural  and  a])plicable,  if  the 
apostle  had  referred  to  the  dead  instead 
of  the  living.  It  is  sufficient  for  u.s, 
however,  that  the  general  idea  is  per- 
fectly plain  ;  namely,  that  death  dis- 
solves the  conjugal  relation,  and  that 
the  law  of  that  relation  thenceforth  has 
no  force  whatever.  No  obligation  to 
that  law  remains.  In  like  manner 
those  who  were  dead  to  the  law  were  no 
longer  in  bondage  to  it  ;  but  they  were 
at  liberty  to  become  affianced  to  the 
gospel,  from  which  coimection  better 
fruits  might  be  expected.  IT  Ye  also 
are  become  dead  to  thf  law.  In  a  figura- 
tive sense,  somewhat  analogous  to  that 
in  which  men  become  dead  to  sin.  Oh. 
vi.  1 — 11.  iJeing  tiius  dead  to  the  law, 
its  authority  over  them  ceased,  so  far 
as  the  i)resent  argument  is  concerned. 
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be  married  to  another,  even  to  him 
viio  is  raised  from  the  dead,  that 


Of  course  it  is  not  intended  that  they 
were  under  no  obligation  to  obey  tlie 
moral  law,  the  requisitions  of  divine 
justice.  See  note  on  ch.  vi.  14.  The 
law  itself  is  "  holy,  and  just,  and  good," 
ver.  12;  ''spiritual,"  ver.  14;  and  tlie 
"  inward  man "  approves  it,  ver.  22. 
As  a  rule  of  life,  requiring  sui^reme 
luve  to  God  and  universal  love  to  man- 
kinil  (Matt.  xxii.  37—40),  the  law  is  as 
binding  on  those  who  are  "  under  grace  " 
as  on  others.  Ch.  vi.  15.  It  is  only  as 
a  ground  of  justification,  and  the  means 
of  sanctification,  that  the  Christian 
becomes  dead  to  it.  He  renounces  his 
reliance  on  it  for  justification,  because 
he  is  conscious  that  he  has  not  yielded 
])erfect  obedience  to  it,  and  that  there- 
fore he  cannot  be  justified  by  the  deeds 
of  the  law.  Ch.  iii.  20.  He  renounces  his 
reliance  on  it  for  sanctification,  because, 
although  the  law  requires  perfect  obe- 
dience, it  does  not  furnish  the  ability 
or  the  disposition  to  render  such  obe- 
dience. While  he  acknowledges  his 
obligation  to  obey  the  divine  law,  he 
acknowledges  also  his  need  of  pardon 
for  his  otfences,  which  the  law  does  not 
promise,  and  of  spiritual  aid,  which  the 
law  does  not  furnish,  in  striving  to  at- 
tain purity.  For  such  pardon,  and  for 
such  spiritual  aid,  he  relies  solely  on 
divine  grace,  manifested  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  In  this  sense  he  becomes 
dead  to  the  law,  ceasing  to  depend  on 
it  for  spiritual  benefits  ;  and  becomes 
alive  to  Christ,  or  enters  into  a  living 
union  with  him,  as  the  representative 
of  that  divine  grace  which  alone  is  sufli- 
cicnt  to  supply  his  needs.  This  inability 
of  the  law  to  justify  or  sanctify  the 
human  race  is  true  of  all  ^aw.  It  is 
generally  supposed,  however,  and  for 
apparently  good  reasons,  that  the  apos- 
tle has  special  reference  to  the  Mosaic 
code  ;  and  that  his  particular  object 
vas,  to  convince  the  Jewish  converts 
that,  as  tlicy  had  embraced  Christianity 
and  owned  their  allegiance  to  Christ, 
they  were  no  longer  to  rely  on  the  law 
for  justification  or  sanctification.  It 
Could  atford  neither  ;  and  it  was  sheer 
folly,  "  having  b(!gun  in  the  spirit,"  to 
lio[)e  for  perfection  "  by  the  liesh,"  or 
by  the  works  of  the  law.  Gal.  iii.  '.i. 
H  By  the  budy  of  Chrmt.     This  phrase 


we  should  bring  forth  fruit  unto 
God. 


seems  equivalent  to  the  death  of  Christ, 
or  the  crucifixion  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
The  whole  mission  of  Christ  is  fre- 
quently represented  by  his  death,  which 
was  its  seal,  the  pledge  of  its  genuine- 
ness and  sincerity.  By  that  mission 
the  grace  of  God  was  manifested  more 
clearly  than  before.  A  more  convinc- 
ing proof  of  divine  love  could  not  have 
been  given.  Ch.  v.  8  ;  viii.  32.  That 
divine  grace  or  love,  thus  manifested, 
was  the  only  sure  foundation  for  hope 
of  pardon  and  moral  purity,  of  justifi- 
cation and  sanctification.  The  apostle 
refers  to  the  mission  of  Jesus,  or  its 
crowning  glory,  as  the  event  which  just- 
ified men  in  removing  their  former  re- 
liance on  legal  righteousness,  and  trust- 
ing wholly  and  confidently  in  the  ^race 
of  Gud  for  salvation  ;  or,  according  to 
the  figure,  in  becoming  dead  to  the  law, 
and  embracing  Christ  as  a  new  spouse. 
IT  Even  to  him  who  is  raised  from  the  dead. 
They  were  not  to  be  united  to  a  dead 
Christ,  but  to  him  who  had  risen  and 
ascended  to  glory  ;  to  him  who  had 
promised  to  be  with  his  disciples,  and  to 
guide  them  by  his  spirit.  Because  he 
lived,  they  should  live  also  ;  not  only 
in  the  resurrection,  but  in  a  spiritual 
life  on  the  earth.  See  note  on  ch.  vi. 
8.  The  union  of  Christ  with  his  people 
is  often  rejjresented  under  the  figure  of 
a  marriage,  probably  to  indicate  the 
intimacy  and  mutual  affection  which 
thus  exists.  Sec  2  Cor.  xi,  2  ;  Eph.  v. 
22—30  ;  Kev.  xix.  7—9  ;  xxi.  9.  IT 
7'kat  we  should  briny  forth  fruit  unto 
God.  The  apostle  is  careful  to  guifid 
against  the  suspicion  that  sinfulness 
would  result  from  this  change  of  al- 
legiance. He  had  referred  to  this  fact 
before.  See  ch.  vi.  1,  2,  14,  15.  Ho 
would  have  his  brethren  understand  that 
a  renunciation  of  reliance  on  legal 
righteousness,  and  a  dependence  on  di- 
vine grace  for  pardon  and  purification, 
had  no  tendency  to  licentiousness.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  productive  of  good 
fruits,  inasmuch  as  it  inspired  a  more 
pure  principle  of  action,  a  principle  of 
gratitude  to  God  for  his  unspeakable 
gilt.  Whoso  loves  (lod  from  a  firm 
conviction  that  God  "  first  loved"  him, 
and  feels  in  his  heart  that  "  his  oom- 
maudmuuta  are  not  grievous"  (1  John 
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5  For  when  we  were  in  the  flesh,  j  the  motions  of  sins,  which  were  by 


iv.  19  ;  V.  3),  inasmuch  as  he  requires 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  higliest 
happiness  of  his  children,  will  delight 
in  his  law,  ch.  vii.  22,  and  cheerfully 
yield  himself  as  an  obedient  servant  of 
righteousness.  See  ch.  vi.  13.  In  this 
manner  he  will  bring  forth  fruit  unto 
God,  or  become  fruitful  in  good  works. 
"  That  we  should  live  a  holy  life,  —  This 
is  tiie  point  and  scope  of  all  this  illus- 
tration. The  newconnccti(/n  is  such  as 
will  make  us  holy.  It  is  also  implied 
tliat  the  tendenc^-^  of  the  law  was  only 
to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death,  ver.  5, 
and  that  the  tendency  of  the  gospel  is  j 
to  make  man  holy  and  pure.  Comp. 
Gal.  V.  22,  2^:'— Barnes. 

5.  For  whin  wr  were  in  the  Jlrsh.  This 
is  a  phrase  sometimes  used  to  denote 
the  present,  in  contradi-stinction  to  the 
future,  or  immortal  state  of  existence. 
Such  is  not  its  meaning  here.  It  de- 
notes the  condition  of  those  who  were 
under  the  law  and  unconscious  of  grace, 
servants  of  sin,  and  not  servants  of 
righteousness  ;  in  short,  of  those  who 
were  unconverted  from  the  love  and 
practice  of  sin  to  the  love  and  obedience 
of  God.  The  manifest  object  of  this 
verse  and  the  next  is,  to  exhibit  the 
superiority  of  grace  over  the  law,  as 
the  producing  cause  of  true  holiness 
and  happiness.  Those  who  rested  in 
the  law  alone  failed  of  justification  and 
sanctification  by  it  ;  but  they  who  rely 
on  the  grace  of  God,  who  are  affianced 
to  Clirist  as  the  living  i-eprescntative 
of  that  grace,  the  brightness  of  the 
Father's  glory  and  the  express  image  of 
his  person,  are  thereby  brought  under 
the  influence  of  new  motives  to  obedi- 
ence, and  enjo}'^  an  assurance  of  justifi- 
cation and  final  sanctification.  Such 
seems  to  be  the  general  idea  embraced 
in  ver.  5  and  (3.  By  many  commenta- 
tors the  apostle  is  understood,  b^^  being 
in  the  fiesh,  to  refer  especially  to  the 
Jews  who  continued  under  the  law,  and 
this  view  of  the  subject  is  supposed  to 
accord  more  fully  with  the  phraseology 
of  ver.  (■>.  Whether  or  not  there  be 
such  special  reference,  I  ai)prehend  the 
general  truth  applies  equally  to  all  who 
are  under  law  and  not  under  grace. 
"  The  illustration  in  this  verse  and  the 
following  is  designed  to  show  more  at 
length  the  effect  of  the  law,  whenever 


and  wherever  applied,  whether  in  a, 
state  of  nature  or  of  grace.  It  was 
always  the  same.  It  was  the  occasion 
of  agitation  and  conflict  in  a  man's  own 
mind.  This  was  true  when  a  sinner 
was  under  conviction,  and  it  was  truo 
when  a  man  was  a  Christian.  In  all 
circumstances  where  the  law  was  ap- 
plied to  the  corrupt  mind  of  man,  it 
produced  this  agitation  and  conflict. 
Even  in  the  Christian's  mind  it  produced 
this  agitation,  ver.  14 — 24,  as  it  had 
done  and  would  do  in  the  mind  of  a 
sinner  under  conviction  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, there  was  no  hope  of  release 
but  in  the  delivering  and  sanctifying 
power  of  the  gospel."  —  Bnrnes.  "IT  The 
motions  of  sin.  Rather  the  passions  of 
sin  ;  namely,  our  fleshly  lusts,  or  sinful 
passions.  "Lusts  of  sin."  —  Wickliffe. 
"Sinful  passions." — Stuart  and  Mac- 
knif/ht.  "Literally,  passions  of  sin,  in 
the  Scripture  Greek,  wherein  the  geni- 
tive case  of  the  substantive  is  often  put 
for  the  adjective  :  sinful  passions,  or 
lusts." — Locke.  IT  Which  were  by  the 
law.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  of  course, 
that  the  law  implants  sinful  passions 
or  propensities  in  men.  It  discloses 
their  sinfulness,  ver.  7,  13  ;  and  Chrys' 
ostom,  and  other  ancient  commentators, 
supposed  this  to  be  the  apostle's  mean- 
ing here.  Others  understand  that  the 
passions  are  "excited,  called  up,  in- 
flamed by  the  law,  which  forbids  their 
indulgence."  —  Barnes.  It  is  well  known 
that  men  are  naturally  impatient  of 
restraint.  Let  a  particular  action  bo 
forbidden,  and  an  inordinate  desire  im- 
mediately springs  up  to  perform  it.  It 
was  so  from  the  beginning.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  Adam  or  Eve  had  any 
anxiety  to  eat  "  of  the  tree  of  the 
knijwledge  of  good  and  evil  "  until  they' 
were  pruhibited  from  doing  so  ;  but, 
immediately  afterwards,  their  desires 
triumphed,  and  they  violated  the  com- 
mand. Solomon  well  understood  tins 
matter.  He  had  received  a  charge  from 
his  lather  to  punish  Shimei  for  his 
iniquity.  So  long  a  time  had  elapsed, 
however,  since  he  cursed  David,  that 
Solomon  determined  to  delay  the  pun- 
ishment yet  longer,  until  a  new  ollence 
should  be  committed.  He  prohibited 
Shimei,  therefore,  from  departing  out 
of  Jerusalem,  on  penalty  of  death.    Tho 
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the  law,  did  work  in  our  members   to  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death  : 


event  justified  his  expectation.  Shimei 
disobeyed  the  command,  and  suffered 
the  penaltj'.  Such  has,  uniformly,  been 
the  effect  of  prohibitory  laws.  Men 
who  had  previously  no  particular  desire 
for  the  things  prohibited  are  imme- 
diately tempted  to  transgress.  The 
yoke  of  restraint  is  galling.  Some  are 
so  rebellious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
foolish,  that  they  are  ready  to  commit 
iniquity  merely  because  it  is  pro- 
hibited ;  and  this  they  vainly  regard 
as  an  exhibition  of  a  proper  independ- 
ence. Verily,  they  have  their  reward. 
In  this  sense,  law  may  be  said  to  excite 
the  sinful  passions  ;  and,  although  it 
does  not  make  the  passions,  it  furnishes 
an  occasion  for  their  exercise.  More- 
over, the  same  action  is  more  sinful  if 
prohibited  than  it  would  be  if  no  law 
had  been  enacted  ;  because,  in  addition 
to  its  intrinsic  evil,  opposition  or  re- 
bellion against  the  authority  of  the 
lawgiver  is-  involved.  And  thus  the 
law  makes  sin  "exceedingly  sinful." 
Ver.  13.  In  this  sense,  also,  the  sinful 
passions  may  be  said  to  be  intensified 
and  exasperated  by  the  law.  IT  Did 
work  in  our  members.  See  Stuart,  quoted 
in  n<tte  on  ch.  vi.  C.  We  have  here 
another  distinct  intimation  that  the 
sinful  passions  are  connected  with  the 
mortal  body  ;  that  temptations  arise 
from  the  bodily  appetites  and  propen- 
sities ;  that  "  every  man  is  tempted, 
when  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust 
and  enticed."  Jas.  i.  14.  ^^  hile  man 
is  under  law,  the  only  actual  restraint 
on  his  propensities  is  fear  of  evil  conse- 
quences if  he  indulge  improperly  or 
excessively  ;  and  this  fear  is  often  over- 
come by  the  force  of  tenyitation,  and 
the  members  are  yielded  "  as  instru- 
juents  of  unrighteousness  unto  sin." 
Cli.  vi.  13.  But,  under  grace,  when 
temptations  assail,  as  they  will  assail  all 
men,  and  as  the  apostle  assures  us  in 
this  cliapter  they  did  assail  him,  the 
question  is  not  simply  whether  the  pro- 
l)osed  act  is  f<jrl»id(k'u  by  law,  under 
penalty,  but,  is  it  right?  is  it  consist- 
ent with  gratitude  to  God  for  his  rich 
grace  ?  is  it  consistent  with  the  duty 
owed  to  mankind  ?  is  it  consistent  with 
the  duty  wiiicli  man  owes  to  himself, 
"  to  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the 
world"?     Jas.  i.  27.     Under  such    iu- 1 


fluences,  the  "law  of  the  mind"  will 
more  effectually  control  the  "  law  of 
sin  which  is  in  the  members,'"  than  when 
the  only  restraining  power  arises  from 
law,  against  which  the  heart  is  naturally 
rebellious.  Restrained  only  by  law, 
men  are  too  frequently  disposed  to  as- 
sert their  independence,  as  they  vainly 
style  it,  and  risk  the  consequences. 
The  fact  here  suggested  by  the  apostle 
is  fully  confirmed  by  the  universal  ex- 
perience of  mankind,  f  To  brhuj  forth 
fruit.  That  is,  evil  fruit,  sinfulness,  a 
wicked  life.  To  "  bring  forth  fruit  unto 
God,"  ver.  4,  is  to  live  a  holy  life.  To 
"bring  forth  fruit  unto  death,"  is  the 
opposite  ;  namely,  to  live  a  sinful  life. 
Such  is  the  result  of  yielding  to  tempta- 
tion, and  obeying  the  sinful  passions 
"which  work  in  our  members.'  The 
propensities,  doubtless,  are  good  and 
useful  in  themselves.  Indulgence  to 
excess,  or  in  an  improper  manner,  in  a 
manner  injurious  to  others,  is  a  sinful 
abuse  of  them.  Thus  hunger  degener- 
ates into  gluttony,  thirst  into  intemper- 
ance, and  so  of  the  rest.  Gal.  v.  I'J — 
21.  Tlie  natural  fruit  of  the  fleshly 
appetites  and  passions,  when  indulged 
to  excess,  or  improperly  indulged,  is 
Avickedness,  involving  disobedience  and 
ingratitude  to  God,  injury  to  men,  and 
abuse  of  ourselves.  "  When  lust  hath 
conceived,  it  bringeth  forth  sin,  and 
sin,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth 
death."  Jas.  i.  15.  There  is  a  striking 
similarity  of  idea  expressed  in  different 
language  by  the  two  apostles.  The 
same  source  of  sin,  the  same  process, 
tire  same  result,  is  recognized  by  both. 
IT  Unto  death.  Unto  misery.  Under 
tliis  general  term  is  comprehended  the 
whole  catalogue  of  ills  which  result 
from  sinfulness.  See  note  on  ch.  vi. 
23.  But,  painful  and  severe  as  these 
ills  may  be,  they  are  removable,  and 
are  succeeded  by  spiritual  life,  when- 
ever the  heart  renounces  sin  and  cleaves 
to  righteousness. 

G.  We  are  delivered  from  the  law.  The 
sense  is  similar  to  ver.  4,  which  speaks 
of  becoming  dead  to  the  law.  It  is 
observable  tliat  tlie  apostle  changes  the 
person  from  the  second  to  the  first.  In 
ver.  4  he  says,  "ye  are  become  dead  to 
the  la\T  ;"  but  in  ver.  5  and  G  he  says, 
"we  were  in  tlie  Uesh,"  "but  now  wi 
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6  But  now  we  are  delivered  from!  the  law,  that  being  dead  wherein 


are  delivered  from  the  law."  In  vcr. 
7  he  makes  a  further  change,  and  says, 
"/  had  nut  known  sin,  but  by  the  law." 
See  note  on  ver.  7.  The  general  idea 
throughout  is,  that  all  who  are  under 
the  law,  and  who  regard  it  as  a  means 
of  justification  and  sanctification,  are 
perpetually  agitated,  and  find  no  per- 
manent rest.  On  the  contrary,  all  who 
are  delivered  from  the  law  and  united 
to  Christ,  who  no  longer  rely  on  legal 
righteousness,  but  trust  in  divine  grace 
fur  pardon  and  purification,  find  rest  to 
their  souls  in  the  full  assurance  of  hope. 
Divine  grace  indeed  produces  a  higher 
and  purer  degree  of  righteousness  than 
could  be  produced  by  the  law.  IT  That 
bfimj  dead  wherein  wr  were hrld.  Namely, 
the  law,  which  formerly  had  dominion 
over  them.  Ver.  1.  Accurding  to  the 
common  translation,  the  idea  is,  that 
the  law  to  which  they  were  held  in  sub- 
jection was  dead.  And  hence  some 
have  insisted  that  the  phrase  in  verse 
1  should  be  rendered  "  as  long  as  it 
liveth,"  instead  of  "  he  liveth."  Most 
critics,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  the 
marginal  reading  is  mure  proper,  "  Be- 
ing dead  to  that  wherein  we  were  held." 
"  The  Syrian  and  Arabic  versions,  Ori- 
gen,  Theodoret,  OEcumenius,  and  Theo- 
phylact,  read  unoduvovTtg  (opothn- 
nontes),  we  being  dead  to  that  in 
■which  we  were  held,  which,  saith  Ori- 
gen,  is  undoubtedly  the  best  reading." 
—  Whitby.  To  the  same  eifect,  Mac- 
hm<jht,  Roxenmuller,  Stuart,  Barnes,  and 
others.  The  figure,  therefore,  is  not 
changed  ;  but  men  are  represented 
here,  as  in  ver.  4,  to  be  dead  to  the 
law  ;  that  is,  to  have  renounced  their 
reliance  upon  it,  and  to  have  embraced 
the  doctrine  of  grace.  Accurding  to 
the  figure,  it  mattered  net  whether  tliis 
figurative  death  were  attributed  to  the 
law  or  to  men.  In  either  case,  the 
Connection  was  eifectually  dissolved, 
and  the  way  was  open  for  a  second  and  ] 
more  congenial  alliance.  IT  That  we  \ 
should  serve.  In  order  that  we  might ! 
serve.  The  word  God  is  necessarily  | 
understood  ;  for  the  service  of  the  j 
ChiLstian  is  rendered  to  him.  Seech,  vi.  ; 
13,  22.  ^  In  newness  of  spirit.  In  a  new 
spirit.  In  aspiiitual  manner.  "God 
is  a  spirit  :  and  tliey  that  wurship  him  ; 
must  worship    him    in   spirit   and    in  j 


truth."  John  iv.  24.  Hence  David 
prayed,  "  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  0 
God  ;  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
me."  Ps.  li.  10.  Thus  also  the  apostle 
exhorts,  "Be  ye  transformed  by  the 
renewing  of  your  minds,"  chap.  xii.  2  ; 
and  declares,  "  Not  by  works  of  right- 
eousness which  Ave  have  dune,  but 
according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us,  by 
the  washing  of  regeneration,  and  renew- 
ing of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Tit.  iii.  5. 
^  And  not  in  the  oldticss  of  the  letter. 
Not  a  mere  literal  observance  of  pre- 
cepts. The  change  wrought  in  the 
nature  and  motive  of  worship  and  obe- 
dience, here  indicated,  is  too  important 
to  be  overlooked.  Under  the  law,  or 
with  regard  simply  to  law,  the  utmost 
that  men  attempt  is  to  do  the  things 
Avhich  are  commanded,  and  to  abstain 
from  things  forbidden.  They  do  not 
succeed  even  in  this,  and  are  con- 
stantly in  a  state  of  condemnation. 
But  they  strive  for  nothing  mure  than 
a  literal  cumpliance  with  the  pruvisions 
of  law.  The  service  may,  all  the 
while,  be  rendered  unwillingly  ;  it  may 
be  i-endered  solely  through  fear  of  the* 
penalty  of  disobedience.  Men  may 
draw  nigh  to  God  with  the  lips,  and 
honor  him  with  words,  while  their 
hearts  are  far  from  him.  There  is 
nothing  in  mere  law  which  has  power 
to  win  the  heart.  Do  this,  and  live  ; 
avoid  that,  or  die  :  such  is  the  spirit  of 
law.  It  may  enforce  outward  obedi- 
ence ;  but  the  heart  may  remain  cold 
as  marble,  or  it  may  be  full  of  opposi- 
tion and  enmity  to  the  lawgiver.  Tlio 
exhibition  of  divine  grace  excites  emo- 
tion in  the  heart.  Who  can  realize 
that  God  is  his  spiritual  Father  ;  that 
he  has  been  ])ardoned  by  divine  grace  ; 
that  all  which  he  sutlers  shall  be  over- 
ruled lor  his  beiuefit  ;  that  all  which  he 
enjoys  is  the  fruit  of  a  Father's  love  ; 
that  God  will  freely  bestow  on  him  all 
things  necessary  to  his  highest  good  in 
this  life,  and  in  the  life  to  come  perfect 
purity  and  happiness,  —  who  can  realize 
all  this,  and  not  feel  his  heart  swell 
with  love  and  gratitude  to  the  Autlior 
of  all  good?  Who  can  refiain  from 
worshipping  such  a  God,  in  spirit  and 
in  truth  ?  or  from  obeying  his  will,  not 
as  a  slave  obeys  a  cruel  task-master 
through  fear  of  the  lash,  but  as  a  child 
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we  were  held  ;  that  we  should  serve 
in  ne^^iiess  of  spirit,  and  not  in  the 
oldness  of  the  letter. 

obeys  an  afTectionate  parent,  "whose 
Commandments  are  not  grievous?  Such 
is  one  advantage  I'esulting  from  becom- 
ing dead  to  the  law  and  affianced  to 
Christ  :  and  such  is  one  of  the  changes 
implied  in  ceasing  to  serve  God  accord- 
ing to  the  letter,  and  beginning  to 
serve  him  in  a  new  spirit.  Another 
advantageous  change,  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  the  former,  is  this  :  the  law 
atfects  the  outward  conduct  ;  grace,  as 
manitested  in  the  gospel,  reaches  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart.  The  I 
law  requires  the  worship  of  God  ;  grace 
stimulates  that  confidence  and  aS'ection  ' 
of  which  true  worship  is  the  expression,  j 
The  law  commands  us  to  do  good  to 
others  ;  grace  inspires  that  love  toward 
others  which  prompts  to  acts  of  kind-  ' 
ness  and  benevolence.  The  law  for- 
bids injurious  acts  ;  grace  inspires  a 
hatred  of  evil,  and  an  unwillingness  to 
injure  others.  See  an  illustration  of 
this  point  in  notes  on  Matt.  v.  20 — 22. 
In  short,  those  who  became  dead  to  the 
law,  and  alive  to  grace,  who  ceased 
from  their  vain  attempts  "to  establish 
their  oAvn  righteousness,"  and  "sub- 
mitted themselves  unto  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,"  ch.  X.  3,  were  brought 
under  new  and  purer  influences,  and, 
instead  of  becoming  licentious,  yielded 
a  spiritual  obedience,  more  honorable  to 
God,  and  more  advantageous  to  tliem- 
selves,  than  the  strictest  possible  com- 
pliance with  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Moreover,  they  thus  became  free  from 
the  terrors  of  that  law  which  condemned 
every  offence  without  promise  of  pardon, 
and  rejoiced  continually  ^n  the  assur- 
ance tliat  divine  grace  was  sufficient  for 
all  their  wants  ;  that  it  superabounded 
over  all  sin  ;  and  that  it  would  finally 
triumph  over  both  sin  and  death,  and 
bestow  everlasting  life  on  mankind. 

7.  The  remainder  of  this  chai)tcr  is 
devoted  to  an  illustration  of  the  fact 
etated  in  vcr.  5,  showing  the  weakness 
of  the  law  through  the  flesh,  cli.  viii.  3, 
and  its  inability  to  purify  the  heart 
and  give  peace  to  the  soul.  The  sub- 
ject embraced  in  ver.  G  is  resumed  in 
ch.  viii.,  and  the  work  and  elTect  of 
grace  is  exhibited.  From  the  whole  it 
rcsultij^  according  to  the  argument^  that 


7  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  7s 
the  law  sin  ?  God  forbid.  Nay,  I 
had  not  known  sin  but  by  the  hnv  : 

while  the  law  neither  purifies  nor  gives 
assurance  of  pardon,  grace  secures  com- 
parative purity  here,  and  fills  the  soul 
with  joy  and  peace,  by  the  promise  of 
perfect  purity  hereafter.  IT  What  shall 
we  say  then  ?  The  apostle  anticipates 
an  objection  which  Avould  be  urged  by 
the  legalists,  or  those  entirely  devoted 
to  the  law.  The  objection  and  the  an- 
swer are  applicable  to  all  law.  Yet  it 
is  generally  supposed  that  special  ref- 
erence is  had  to  the  law  of  Moses,  which 
was  so  highly  reverenced  by  the  Jews. 
Most  of  the  Jewish  converts  insisted 
that  it  was  necessary  for  Christians  to 
observe  that  law  ;  that  its  provisions 
were  as  binding  on  them  after  conver- 
sion to  Christianitj'^  as  before  ;  indeed, 
that  they  could  not  be  saved,  except 
by  strict  obedience  to  the  law.  "We 
find  abundant  evidence  of  this  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  throughout 
the  Epistles  of  Paul.  See  Acts  xv.  1 — 
11  ;  Gal.  ch.  ii.  It  is  supposed  that  at 
Rome,  as  in  all  other  places  where  a 
Christian  church  was  established,  were 
some  of  these  Judaizing  brethren  ;  that 
the  objection  was  anticipated  from 
them  ;  and  that  the  special  reference 
is,  therefore,  to  the  Mosaic  law.  IT  Is 
the  law  sin  ?  Is  the  law,  which  was 
given  by  the  holy  God,  an  unholy  law? 
is  it  sinful,  or  a  promoter  of  sinfulness  ? 
does  the  law  make  men  sinners  ?  To 
the  Jewish  mind,  an  intimation  that 
the  law  was  inefficient,  or  that  it  was 
inadequate  to  the  production  of  holi- 
ness, was  equivalent  to  a  direct  charge 
of  unholiness.  Hence  the  form  of  the 
objection.  IT  God  forbid.  By  no  means. 
See  note  on  ch.  iii.  4.  Such  is  the  apos- 
tle's prompt  and  decisive  answer.  "  He 
means  by  it  wholly  to  deny  the  charge 
involved  in  the  previous  questi<jn,  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  legalist  sup- 
posed the  charge  might  be  made,  name- 
ly, that  the  law  was  the  efficient  cause, 
or  the  sinful  cause  of  our  sin,  and  that 
our  guilt  might  be  justly  put  to  the 
account  of  the  law.  So  much  is  plain 
from  the  se(iuel.  But  lie  does  not  mean 
to  deny  that  tiiCre  is  a  sense  in  which  the 
law  is  connected  witli  our  sins,  and  that 
it  is  the  occasion  of  their  being  aggra- 
vated, rather  than  the  efficient  meaufl 
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for  I  had  not  known  lust,  except  the   law  had  said,  Thou  shalt  not  covet. 


of  our  bcinji^  sanctified.  The  course  of 
tliouf^ht  ruDS  thus  :  The  law  is  not  the 
pinful  or  eflicient  eause  of  sin  ;  but  still 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  the  law  is 
connected  with  sin.  What  this  is,  the 
•writer  goes  on  to  describe."  —  Sttiart. 
IT  1  had  not  known  sin,  biU  by  the  law. 
Probably  this  language  of  the  apostle 
should  not  be  understood  in  an  absolute 
sense,  as  asserting  that  he  would  have 
been  entirely  ignorant  of  sin  if  no  law 
had  been  given.  The  meaning  seems 
rather  to  be,  that  without  the  law  his 
knowledge  of  sin  would  have  been  less 
accurate  and  less  extensive  ;  and  this 
for  a  two- fold  reason.  (1.)  Some  ac- 
tions api)ear  so  indifferent  in  them- 
selves, that  if  they  were  not  expressly 
commanded  or  forbidden,  they  could 
not  easily  be  determined  to  be  sinful  or 
otherwise.  When  one  who  has  before 
been  ignorant  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  law,  he  perceives  that,  in  many  re- 
spects, he  has  violated  its  precepts  more 
frequently  than  he  had  imagined. 
(2.)  Xo  man  fully  knows  the  strength 
of  his  appetites  and  propensities  until 
they  come  in  conflict  with  a  prohibitory 
law.  See  note  on  ver.  5.  The  law, 
therefore,  gives  to  man  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  enjoining 
the  one  and  forbidding  the  other  ;  and 
also  makes  him  more  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  heart,  the 
stren)L^th  of  his  opposition  against  law- 
ful authority,  and  the  violence  of  his 
ai>petite3  and  propensities,  which  the 
law  requires  to  be  kept  within  due 
bounds.  So  much  is  true  concerning 
all  divine  law,  that  which  is  impressed 
on  the  heart  as  well  as  that  which  is 
engraven  on  stone.  The  apostle's  lan- 
guage, if  used  in  this  general  sense,  is 
confessedly  proper  and  just.  But  the 
context  indicates  a  special  reference  to 
the  Mosaic  law ;  for  the  objection  is  much 
more  characteristic  of  a  Jewish  than  of 
a  (ientile  believer  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
this  verse  is  a  manifest  reference  to 
that  law.  IT  I  had  not  known  hint.  "I 
should  not  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  sin  of  covetousness. 
The  desire  might  have  existed,  but  ho 
would  n((t  have  known  it  to  be  sinful, 
and  he  would  not  have  experieneed  that 
raging,  impetuous,  and  ungovernable 
propensity  which  he  did  when  he  found 


it  to  be  forbidden.  Man  without  law 
might  have  the  strong  feeling  of  desire. 
Jle  mi;iht  covet  that  which  others  pos- 
sessed. He  might  take  property,  or  bo 
disobedient  to  parents  ;  but  he  would 
not  know  it  to  be  evil.  The  law  fixes 
bounds  to  his  desires,  and  teaches  him 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  It 
teaches  him  where  lawful  indulgence 
ends,  and  where  sin  begins.  The  word 
lu-st  here  is  not  limited  as  it  is  with  us. 
It  refers  to  all  covetous  desires  ;  to  all 
wishes  for  that  which  is  forbidden  us." 
—  Barnes.  IT  Except  the  law  had  said. 
I  This  is  an  express  reference  to  the  Mo- 
I  saic  law  ;  the  passage  is  quoted  from 
Exod.  XX.  17,  being  the  beginning  of 
I  the  Tenth  Commandment.  IT  Thou 
!  shalt  not  covet.  Only  the  beginning  of 
;  the  commandment  is  quoted  ;  the  mind 
of  every  Jew  would  readily  supply  the 
remainder.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  apostle  selected  this  commandment 
because  it  referred  to  the  desires  of 
men  rather  than  to  their  outward  con- 
duct, which  is  more  specifically  referred 
to  by  the  others.  "  The  writer  appears 
to  say,  '  Even  immoderate  desire,  that 
internal  feeling  which  the  law  might 
not  seem  to  modify,  has  been  greatly 
excited  and  aggravated  by  its  re- 
straints.' This  adds  a  kind  of  intensity 
to  what  the  writer  had  said  of  6m  in 
general.  That  the  whole  is  here  to  be 
understood  in  a  comparative  sense,  is  a 
clear  case.  If  no  revelation  had  been 
given  to  the  Jews,  then,  like  the  Gen- 
tiles, they  would  have  had  the  law  of 
nature  to  guide  and  check  them.  Ch.  ii. 
14,  15.  In  the  absolute  sense,  then, 
the  apostle  cannot  be  supposed  to  speak. 
The  writer  means,  '  I  had  not  so  known 
sin  as  I  now  know  it,  except  by  the 
law.'  A  complete  and  full  illustration 
and  vindication  of  such  a  comparative 
sense  may  be  found  in  John  xv.  22 — 
24,  which  the  reader  is  desired  atten- 
tively to  consult."  —  Stuart.  It  will 
bo  observed  that  in  this  verse  the 
apostle  changes  his  phrascologj',  and 
appears  to  speak  S(dely  of  himself ; 
which  form  of  speech  ccnitinues  through 
the  chapter.  "  Mr.  Locke  and  Dr.  Tay- 
lor have  properly  remarked  the  skill 
used  by  St.  Paul  in  dexterously  avoid- 
ing, as  much  as  possible,  the  giving  of 
offence  to  the  Jews  ;  and  this  is  par- 
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8   Bat  sin,  taking  occasion  by 
the  commandment,  wrought  in  me 


tieularly  evident  in  his  use  of  the  word 
/,  in  this  place.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  chapter,  whei'e  he  mentions  their 
knowledge  of  the  law,  he  says  ye;  in 
the  fourth  verse,  he  joins  himself  with 
them  and  says  we  ;  but  here,  and  so  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  where  he  rep- 
resents the  power  of  sin,  and  the  ina- 
bility of  the  law  to  subdue  it,  he  ap- 
pears to  leave  them  out,  and  speaks 
altogether  in  the  first  person,  though  it 
is  plain  he  means  all  those  who  were 
under  the  law.  So,  ch.  iii.  7,  he  uses 
the  singular  pronoun,  '  why  am  I  judged 
a  sinner?'  when  he  evidently  means 
the  whole  body  of  unbelieving  Jews." 
—  Clarke. 

8.  But  sin.  We  have  here  another 
instance  of  the  apostle's  fondness  for 
figures  of  speech.  Sin  is  again  person- 
ified, as  an  individual  existence,  assail- 
ing and  overcoming  mankind.  It  is 
Bcarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  he 
does  not  mean  anything  exterior  to  the 
human  heart  ;  but  under  this  name  he 
represents  the  propensities  inherent  in 
us,  as  at  present  organized,  which, 
though  useful  and  necessary  in  their 
proper  exercise,  become  sinful  when 
indulged  to  excess,  or  in  an  injurious 
manner.  IT  Taking  occasion.  I  have 
heretofore  adverted  to  the  fact  that  a 
prohibitory  law  excites  impatience  and 
opposition  ;  and  that  men  are  often  so 
foolish  as  to  violate  its  provisions,  when 
otherwise  they  had  no  particular  desire 
for  that  which  is  forbidden.  See  note 
on  ver.  5.  This  trait  in  the  human 
character  is  again  referred  to  in  this 
place.  When  any  temptation  is  pre- 
sented strongly  to  tlie  n^ind,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  occasion  of  the  sinful 
act  which  follows.  To  the  intemperate 
man,  the  presence  of  his  favorite  bever- 
age and  of  his  boon  companions  is  the 
occasion  of  his  debauch.  To  the  glut- 
tonous man,  similar  circumstances  fur- 
nish the  occasion  of  a  similar  result. 
To  the  avaricious  man,  the  presence  of 
valuable  treasures  bicomes  the  occasion 
of  fraud,  or  theft,  or  robbery.  To  the 
man  of  violent  and  brutal  passions, 
language  which  he  c(.nstrues  into  insult, 
or  even  of  merited  reproach,  gives 
occasion  for  savage  blt>ws,  resulting 
perhaps  in  death.    So,  says  the  apostle, 


all  manner  of  concupiscence.     For 
without  the  law  sin  was  dead. 

the  prohibitions  of  the  law  excited  and 
aggravated  the  fleshly  lusts,  and  became 
the  occasion  of  all  sorts  of  inordinate 
desire.  IF  By  the  commandment.  By 
the  law  ;  particularly  the  precept  or 
commandment  specified  in  ver.  7.  The 
Mosaic  law  is  specially  intended  ;  but 
the  same  is  true  of  all  law,  brought 
distinctly  to  the  mind.  IT  Wrought  in 
me.  The  word  here  rendered  wrought 
"  in  many  places  signifies  to  operate  in 
a  powerful  and  eSicacious  manner  (conip. 
2  Cor.  iv.  17  ;  v.  5  ;  vii.  11  ;  xii.  12); 
and  may  well  here  signify  a  strong  irri- 
tation of  what  might,  without  it,  have 
been  in  some  degree  natural."  —  Dod- 
dridge. IT  All  manner  of  concupiscence. 
"  All  manner  of  inordinate  desire."  — 
Stuart.  "All  strong  desire."  —  Mac- 
knight.  "  Vehement  desires." — Whit  fry. 
i  "  The  effect  here  noticed  by  the  apostle 
is  one  that  has  been  observed  at  all 
'  times,  and  by  all  classes  of  writers. 
Thus  Cato  says  (Livy,  xxxiv.  4),  '  Do 
not  think,  Romans,  that  it  will  be 
hereafter  as  it  was  before  the  law  was 
enacted.  It  is  more  safe  that  a  bad 
'  man  should  not  be  accused,  than  that 
he  should  be  absolved  ;  and  luxury  not 
excited  would  be  more  tolerable  than  it 
will  be  now,  by  the  very  chains  irritati^d 
and  excited  as  a  wild  beast.'  Thus 
Seneca  says  (de  Clementia,  i.  23), 
'  Parricides  began  with  the  law.'  Thus 
Horace  (Odes,  i.  3),  '  The  human  race, 
bold  to  endure  all  things,  rushes  through 
forbidden  crimes.'  Thus  Ovid  (Amor., 
iii.  4),  '  We  always  endeavor  to  obtain 
that  which  is  forbidden,  and  desire 
that  which  is  denied.'  (These  passages 
are  quoted  from  Tholuck.)  Sec  also 
Prov.  ix.  17,  'Stolen  waters  are  sweet, 
and  bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant.' 
If  such  bo  the  effect  of  the  law,  then 
the  inference  of  the  apostle  is  unavoid- 
able, that  it  is  not  adapted  to  save  and 
sanctify  man."  —  Barnes.  If  Without 
the  law  sin  was  dead.  If  the  reference 
be  to  revealed  law,  or  specially  to  the 
Mosaic  code,  then  tiie  iu<sertiou  that 
<' sin  was  dead"  must  be  understood  in 
a  comparative  sense,  indicating  that 
sin  was,  to  Some  extent,  inactive.  Wo 
cannot  undersUmd  tiie  apostle  to  mean 
that  those  who  have  no  revealed  law 
for  their  direction  are  entirely  free  from 
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9"  For  t  was  alivft  wltliout  the 
law  once  :  but  when  the  eonimand- 


Ein  ;  because  he  teaches  precisely  the 
contrary  doctrine  in  ch.  i.,  ii.  In  the 
absence  of  all  law,  or  of  all  moral  dis- 
tinction in  the  mind  between  good  and 
evil,  inordinate  desires  might  exist, 
and  injurious  actions  be  performed  ; 
but  such  could  not  be  styled  sinful, 
according  to  the  apostolic  definition  : 
"Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law." 
]  John  iii.  4.  Probably,  however,  the 
reference  is  to  revealed  law  ;  and  the 
idea  is,  that  men  were  less  sinful  before 
tliey  attained  a  knowledge  of  it,  partly 
because  they  were  less  conscious  that 
their  thoughts  and  deeds  were  evil,  and 
partly  because  the  sense  of  restraint  by 
the  law  excited  and  exasperated  their 
passions,  and  caused  them  to  transgress 
even  the  more.  "  Without  the  law 
there  would  be  no  sin,  that  is,  the  con- 
sciousness of  sin  would  not  be  created  ; 
mankind  would  do  the  same  wicked  acts, 
but  they  would  not  be  aware,  at  least 
in  so  high  a  degree,  how  wicked  they 
were.  The  absolute  violation  of  a  law 
is  as  great  in  the  case  of  an  ignorant  as 
of  an  intentional  agent,  but  the  dilfer- 
ence  as  to  relative  guiltiness  in  the  two 
cases  is  world-wide.  In  one  case  man 
sins  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  and  in 
the  other  with  them  shut,  or  blinded. 
Tliere  is  no  end  to  the  multi{)lex  forms 
whicii  the  seminal  principle  of  moral 
evil  will  take  on,  when  it  is  warmed 
into  life  and  is  exasperated  by  the 
opposition  and  revelation  of  the  pro- 
hibitory law." —  Livermore. 

1>.     For  I  was  alive  without  the  law  once. 
Paul  Avas    alive    in  the   same  sense  in 
whicli  sin   was  dead  ;  just  as   he    died 
when  sin  revived.     In   the  absence  of 
law,     man    was    comparatively    uncon- 
scious of  guilt,  and  was  free  from  that 
sen.se  of  unworthincss  and  condemnation  ■ 
which    is    styled  death.     According  to 
the   figure,  sin  was   powerless  to  indict 
moral   death  upon   him,    because  "  the 
strength  of  sin  is  the  law."     1  Cor.  xv.  j 
5(j.       Such    was    the    state    of    things 
"once."     But    when?      When    he  was! 
"  witliout  the   law."     But  Paul  was  a  ! 
Jew,    born    under    the   law,  and    early  i 
instructed   in    its  provisions,      lie   may  ' 
mean  (1)  that  he  "was  alive,"   uncon- { 
eoious  of  tlie  condemning  power  of  the 
law,  before  he  fully  realized  his  obliga-  I 
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ment 
died. 


came,    sin    revived,  and    I 


tion  to  yield  perfect  obedience.  There 
was  a  time,  in  cliildhood,  when  he  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  law.  And, 
after  he  received  his  first  instructions, 
he  could  not  at  once  comprehend  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  obligations. 
During  this  interval  he  was  free  from 
moral  death  ;  in  other  words,  he  was 
alive.  Or  (2)  he  may  mean  that  he 
enjoyed  comparative  peace  of  mind 
while  he  was  ignorant  of  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  law,  and  wliile  he  re- 
garded a  rigid  compliance  with  its 
letter  as  the  full  extent  of  his  duty.  To 
this  period  of  his  life  he  refers  in  the 
declaration,  "  After  the  most  straitest 
sect  of  our  religion,  I  lived  a  Piiarisee." 
Acts  xxvi.  5.  Again  :  "  If  any  other 
man  thinketh  that  he  hath  whereof  ho 
might  trust  in  the  flesh,  I  more  :  cir- 
cumcised the  eighth  day,  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  an  Hebrew  of  the  He- 
brews ;  as  touching  the  law,  a  Phari- 
see ;  concerning  zeal,  persecuting  the 
church  ;  touching  the  righteousness 
which  is  in  the  law,  blameless."  Phil, 
iii.  4 — 6.  He  felt  that  he  was  living 
"  in  all  good  conscience,"  and  was  not 
aware  that  the  law  had  any  higher 
claims  on  him,  nor  conscious  of  his 
guilt  when  he  gave  his  voice  against 
such  as  were  put  to  death.  Acts  xxvi. 
10.  See  note  on  Acts  xxiii.  1.  IT  But 
when  the  commandment  came.  See  note 
on  ver.  8.  When  the  authority  of  tho 
law,  and  its  claims  of  perfect  obedience, 
became  distinctly  impressed  on  his 
mind  ;  or,  according  to  the  other  form 
of  interpretation,  when  he  perceived 
the  spiritual  significance  of  the  law, 
recjuiring  purity  of  heart  as  well  ar 
observance  of  outward  propriety  and 
conformity  to  the  prescribed  ritual 
Although  the  apostle  here  speaks  in  tho 
first  person,  as  if  he  were  relating 
merely  his  individual  experience,  he 
doubtless  designs  to  describe  the  effect 
of  law  generally  on  the  human  heart. 
He  illustrates  a  general  truth  by  a 
single  example.  See  note  on  ver.  7. 
IT  Sin  rei-ived.  Became  active,  as 
represented  in  ver.  8.  IT  And  I  died. 
Became  involved  in  that  moral  death 
which  is  the  wages  of  sin.  "  This  verse 
describes  the  process  from  the  state 
of  careless,  unobservant  nature,  where 
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10  And  the  command raont  which 
ivas  on/aincd  to  life,  I  fouiul  to  he 


man  feels  comparatively  contented  with 
his  sins,  because  he  is  not  aware  of 
their  heinousness 'to  the  legal  condition 
in  which  the  prohibitions  of  the  law  set 
his  offences  in  order  before  him,  and 
thunder  in  the  startled  ear  of  con- 
science the  penalties  of  disobedience. 
At  this  threatening  aspect  of  the  spirit- 
ual state,  the  heart  of  man  dies  within 
him.  His  hope  and  his  courage  fail, 
because  he  sees  the  yawning  chasm 
between  the  just  requirements  of  God, 
on  one  side,  and  his  own  shortcomings, 
on  the  other."  —  Livcrmore.  Something 
more  than  mere  discouragement  and 
despondency,  however,  seems  to  be 
intended.  I  incline,  therefore,  to  adopt 
the  interpretation  given  by  Stuart  : 
"The  apostle  means  to  say,  as  ver.  8 
shows,  that  sin  put  forth  fresh  vigor 
when  the  commandment  came  ;  conse- 
quently he  incurred  aggravated  guilt ; 
and  aggravated  condemnation  must 
necessarily  follow.  It  also  lies  on  the 
face  of  the  whole,  that  the  writer  de- 
signs to  convey  the  idea  that  the  law, 
instead  of  affording  sanctification  and 
deliverance  from  sin,  is  the  occasion  of 
aggravating  both  guilt  and  condemna- 
tion. So  he  had  intimated  in  ch.  vi. 
14  ;  and  so  he  here  proves  the  fact 
to  be."  ^ 

10.  The  commnnrhnent.  The  law,  of 
which  the  apostle  has  been  speaking. 
See  note  on  ver.  8.  IT  Which  u)as  or- 
dained to  life.  Nothing  is  found  in 
the  Greek  answering  to  was  ordained. 
"You  may  therefore  paraphrase  the 
words  thus  :  The  commandment  which 
was  given  for  life,  that  is,  with  this 
promise.  Do  this,  and  live,  was  found 
to  me  unto  death." —  'Whitby.  It  were 
certainly  better  to  use  some  word  less 
positive  and  absolute  than  "  ordained," 
unless  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  a 
result  ordained  by  the  supreme  Law- 
giver has  been  prevented.  The  mean- 
ing is,  that  the  commandment  or  law, 
which  would  have  resulted  in  life  had 
it  been  perfectly  obeyed,  actually  re- 
sulted in  death  to  the  disobedient.  In 
other  words,  life  was  promised  to  all 
who  yielded  perfect  obedience  to  the 
law,  and  death  was  denounced  on  all 
•who  disobeyed.  As  none  obeyed  in  all 
points,  80  no  flesh  could  bo  justified  by 


unto  death. 

11    For  sin,  taking  occasion  by 


the  deeds  of  the  law  ;  but  "  death 
passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all  have 
sinned."  Ch.  v.  12.  When  the  apoctle 
became  acquainted  with  the  requisitions 
of  the  law,  he  found  himself  involved 
in  the  general  condemnation.  That 
which  would  have  been  the  means  of 
life,  had  he  fully  obeyed  it,  became  the 
occasion  of  death,  because  he  had  been 
disobedient.  The  apostle  seems  to  have 
had  in  his  mind  such  testimonies  as 
these  :  "Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my 
statutes  and  my  judgments  ;  which  if  a 
man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them  :  I  am 
the  Lord."  Lev.  xviii.  5.  "  I  gave 
them  my  statutes,  and  showed  them  my 
judgments,  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall 
even  live  in  them."  Ezek.  xx.  11. 
"Of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it  :  for 
in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof, 
thou  shalt  surely  die."  Gen.  ii.  17. 
See  also  Ezek.  xviii.  19 — 32,  where  life 
is  recognized  as  the  fruit  of  obedience, 
and  death,  of  disobedience.  IT  I  found. 
So  it  proved,  in  my  case.  I  had  dis- 
obeyed, and  found  myself  involved  in 
the  penalty  of  disobedience.  IT  Death. 
Condemnation  ;  moral  guilt.  He  ex- 
perienced the  death  referred  to  in  ver. 
9.     See  note  on  ch.  vi.  23. 

11.  This  verse  is  substantially  a 
repetition  of  the  ideas  embraced  in  ver. 
8.  "  As  law  neither  remedies  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  nor  subdues 
its  evil  appetites,  sin,  taking  op- 
portunity while  I  was  under  the  com- 
mandment to  kill  me,  deceived  me 
into  the  commission  of  evil  actions  by 
its  specious  allurements,  and  through 
the  commandment  slew  me."  —  Mac- 
knxjht.  IF  Deceived  me.  The  carnal 
mind,  or  the  bodily  lusts  and  propen- 
sities, are  personified  as  sin.  and  repre- 
sented as  deceiving  men.  Thus  Eve, 
when  questioned  concerning  her  trans- 
gression, said,  "  The  serpent  beguiled 
me."  Gen.  iii.  13.  "  Adam  was  not 
deceived  ;  but  the  woman,  being  de- 
ceived, was  in  the  transgression."  1 
Tim.  ii.  14.  "  Every  man  is  tempted, 
Avhon  he  is  drawn  away  of  his  own  lust 
and  enticed."  Jas.  i.  14.  Men  aro 
enticed  by  their  passions,  and  deceived 
through  hope  of  liappiness  in  transgres- 
sion.    No  man  ever  deliberately  sinned 
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the  commandment,  deceived  mc, 
and  by  it  slew  me. 

for  the  purpose  of  making  himself 
miserable.  From  the  beginning,  some 
advantage  has  been  conteniphited  as  the 
result  of  disobedience.  Thus  Eve  par- 
took of  the  forbidden  fruit,  because 
"  it  was  pleasant  to  the  eyes,  and  a  tree 
to  be  desired  to  make  one  wise."  Gen. 
iii.  G.  Thus  men  defraud  each  other 
Avitli  the  vain  hope  of  happiness  in  their 
ill-gotten  gains.  Thus  they  indulge 
their  appetites  in  expectation  of  in- 
creased enjoyment.  And  thus,  always, 
when  disobedient,  men  are  deceived  by 
the  allurements  of  the  temptation. 
Tiie  wise  man  graphically  portrays  the 
deception  and  the  disappointment  of 
such  as  seek  happiness  in  much  wine. 
The  immediate  exhilarating  etiects  {^ive 
promise  of  enjoyment,  and  many  are 
deceived  thereby  ;  but  "at  the  last  it 
biteth  like  a  serpent,  and  stingeth  like 
an  adder."  Prov.  xxiii.  32.  AVhat- 
ever  and  whoever  causes  men  to  believe 
tliat  happiness  may  be  increased  by  dis- 
obedience to  the  divine  law,  deceives 
them.  It  has  been  said  that  a  holy  life 
is  a  life  of  painful  self-denial,  of  absti- 
nence from  present  enjoyment,  and,  so 
far  as  this  life  is  concerned,  less  produc- 
tive of  happiness  than  a  life  of  sinful 
indulgence  ;  that  if  sinners  escape  end- 
less, punishment  for  tlieir  transgressions, 
their  lot  is  happier  than  that  of  the 
saints  who  crucify  their  affections  and 
lusts  ;  but  such  a  representation  of  the 
elfects  of  vice  and  virtue,  however  hon- 
estly intended,  is  fiilse,  and  of  hurtful 
tendency.  Those  who  believe  it  arc 
deceived  by  it  ;  and  those  who  practise 
according  to  its  suggestions  receive 
much  harm.  There  were  those  of  old 
who  thus  misrepresented  the  dealings 
of  (jod  with  men  ;  and  the  Lord  sharply 
rebuked  them  by  the  moutli  of  the 
prophet.  "  Your  words  have  been  stout 
against  me,  saith  the  Lord.  Yet  ye 
say,  What  have  we  spoken  so  much 
against  thee?  Ye  have  said.  It  is  vain 
to  serve  God  ;  and  what  profit  is  it  that 
we  have  kept  his  ordinance,  and  that 
we  have  walked  mournfully  before  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  ?  And  now  we  call  the 
proud  happy  ;  yea,  they  that  work 
wickedness  are  set  up  ;  yea,  they  that 
tempt  God  are  even  delivered."  Mai. 
Iii.  13 — 15.     The  natural  effect  of  such 


12   Wherefore  the  law  is  holy, 
and  the  commandment   holy,  and 


representations,  if  believed,  is  to  dis- 
courage the  transgressor  from  any  ctfort 
for  reiformation.  He  is  deceived  by  the 
idea  that  the  service  of  sin  is  more 
profitable  than  the  service  of  God. 
And  if  there  be  a  danger  in  the  dis- 
tance, he  expects  to  avoid  it  by  a  timely 
repentance,  which  he  is  made  to  believe 
will  afford  perfect  security.  I  repeat, 
that  in  whatever  manner  men  are  per- 
suaded that  true  happiness  will  result 
from  disobedience  of  law,  they  are  de- 
ceived. AVhetlier  thus  persuaded  by 
the  violence  of  their  own  jmssions,  by 
something  apparently  desirable  in  tho 
object  sought,  by  the  language  of  their 
fellow-men  in  whom  they  confide,  or  by 
aught  else,  the  effect  is  the  same  ;  they 
are  deceived.  Could  they  clearly  see 
and  realize  the  guilt  and  moral  con- 
demnation, the  death,  Avhich  is  the 
wages  of  sin,  they  would  shun  it  to  tho 
extent  of  their  ability.  It  is  because 
they  are  deceived  that  they  continue  in^ 
disobedience.  IT  By  it.  By  the  law, 
which  denounces  certain  misery  on  all 
who  disobey  its  requirements  and  its 
prohibitions.  IT  ISlcw  me.  Caused  me 
to  die.  The  death  indicated  is  tho 
same  which  is  mentioned  in  ver.  9.  The 
phrase  is  equivalent  to  "  I  died,"  in  the 
former  verse. 

12.  Wherefore.  The  result  is  here 
stated  of  the  argument  running  through 
ver.  7 — 11,  in  answer  to  the  objection 
mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  ver. 
7,  "  Is  the,law  sin?  "  The  apostle  has 
shown  that  the  law  discloses  the  enor- 
mity of  sin,  and  strictly  prohibits  it  ; 
that  it  promises  life  to  the  obedient,  and 
denounces  death  as  the  penalty  of  dis- 
obedience ;  that  the  passions  of  men 
are  excited  by  restraint  ;  that  various 
circumstances  deceive  men,  inspiring  a 
vain  hope  that  they  may  violate  the 
law  with  impunity,  and  may  even 
secure  additional  happiness  by  sinful 
indulgences  ;  and  that  the  bitter  fruit, 
reaped  from  thus  "sowing to  the  llesh," 
is  death,  or  moral  condemnation.  From 
all  which  it  follows  that  the  law  is  not 
sinful,  nor  the  cause  of  sin  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  strictly  prohibits  sin  and 
demands  obedience,  enforced  by  suitable 
rewards  and  penalties.  The  law,  to  be 
sure,  was   not  an  absolutely  eliectual 
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just,  and  j]^ood. 

13  AViis.tlien  that  wliich  is  p;ood 
made  death  unto  me?    God  forbid. 


barrier  against  sin  (chap.  viii.  3),  and 
furnished  no  sunicieiit  moans  of  purifi- 
cation and  sanctification  ;  and  this  is 
indeed  the  pervading  themo  of  the 
whole  chapter.  JJut  it  gave  no  coun- 
tenance to  -«in  ;  and  it  was  only  by  the 
violation  of  its  i)ncepts  that  men  sul- 
fered  harm.  If  they  could  and  would 
obey  all  its  requirements,  they  would 
enjoy  life,  for  such  was  the  promise. 
This  they  did  not  do  ;  and,  therefore, 
they  incurred  the  penalty.  IT  The  law 
is  holy.  Is  not  sinful,  ver.  7.  It  is 
pure  ;  it  demands  purity  of  heart  and 
life  ;  it  requires  conlormity  to  the  de- 
clared will  of  (iod,  which  is  altogether 
holy.  See  Ps.  xix.  7—11.  IT  The  com- 
VKindmnit.  The  apostle  specifies  one 
comnuiudment  of  the  law  in  ver.  7  ; 
and  probably  for  tiiat  reason  speaks  here 
both  of  the  law  in  general  and  a  com- 
mandment in  particular.  What  is  true 
tlf  one  divine  commandment  is  true  of 
all  ;  for  all  are  given  by  the  same  Law- 
giver ;  and  he  "  is  holy,  and  just,  and 
good,"  in  all  his  providences.  IT  Jmt. 
The  law  is  just,  because  it  requires  men 
to  do  wliat  is  right,  and  because  its  re- 
wards and  penalties  arc  just  in  them- 
selves, and  are  justly  and  impartially 
administered.  It  rewards  none  beyond 
their  merits.  It  neither  punishes  the 
guilty  more  than  they  deserve,  nor  ex- 
empts them  from  the  punishment  which 
they  do  deserve.  Whatever  men  receive 
more  tlian  they  justly  merit,  is  the  gift 
of  grace,  not  a  legal  reward.  So,  also, 
the  i)ardon  of  sins,  the  purification  of 
the  heart,  salvatit^n  from  sin,  Avrought 
by  divine  grace,  is  not  «>  wrought  as  to 
make  the  law  of  no  etfect,  or  to  inter- 
fere with  its  regular  administration. 
While  men  remain  sinners,  divine 
justice  is  administered  according  to  the 
law.  When  they  cease  to  be  sinners, 
justice  has  no  furtlier  claim  against 
them,  and  of  course  is  not  frustrated  by 
grace.  Grace  sui)ersedes  the  law  ;  not 
because  the  law  is  unjust,  but  because  it 
has  not  the  iidierent  power  to  sanctify 
the  soul.  This  is  the  peculiar  i)rovinco 
of  grace  ;  and  this  work  the  law  was 
never  designed  to  accomplish.  This  fact 
is  fully  recognized  in  what  is  said  of 
law  and  grace  la  thia  chapter  and  tho 


But  sin,  tliat  it  mipjht  appoar  sin 
working  d(>ath  in  nie  ))y  that  which 
is  good  ;  that  sin  by  tho  coumiand- 


ir  Good.      The  law  is  good   in 
requiring  only   that  men  should 


next. 

itself, 

do  such  things  as  are  consistent  with 
moral  purity,  and  avoid  those  which 
tend  to  defilement  and  debasement.  Tho 
sum  of  the  whole  law  is  expressed  in 
supreme  love  to  God,  and  sincere  lovo 
to  mankind.  See  Matt.  xxii.  37 — 40. 
Perfect  obedience  to  this  law  would 
result  in  purity  of  heart  and  life.  Tho 
law  does  not  impart  the  ability  of  per- 
fect obedience,  and  herein  consists  its 
inefiiciency  asa  saving  power  ;  the  lack 
can  oidybe  supplied  by  grace.  But  the 
jequisitions  and  prohibitions  of  tho 
law  are  founded  in  goodness  ;  and,  so 
far  as  they  are  obeyed,  they  result  ia 
good. 

13.  Was  then  that  which  is  good  made 
death  unto  mc?  According  to  his  usual 
custom,  tho  apostle  anticipates  and 
answers  another  objection  likely  to  arise 
in  tho  mind  of  a  legal  devotee.  It  i.s 
substantially  this  :  Oan  that  which  is 
good  result  in  evil?  Can  that  which  is 
holy,  just,  and  good,  cause  the  guilt  and 
moral  condemnation  of  men  ?  This  ob- 
jection the  apostle  answers  with  his 
customary  decided  negative.  See  chap, 
iii.  4.  The  law  causes  no  man's  death. 
Men  die,  in  the  sense  here  indicated, 
agreeably  to  tho  provisions  of  the  law, 
or  according  to  the  principles  of  divino 
justice,  on  which  the  law  is  founded, 
lint  the  cause  of  their  guilt  and  condem- 
nation is  their  own  sinfulness,  their  vio- 
lation of  the  holy  precepts  of  the  law. 
IT  But  sin.  It  is  sin,  not  the  law,  which 
becomes  death,  or  causes  condemnation, 
to  transgressors.  "  Here  the  apostle 
clearly  distinguishes  between  a  proper 
cause  and  an  occasion,  or  cause  by  acci- 
dent. The  law  is  the  occasion  of  death 
to  sinners  ;  but  sin  is  tho  proper  or 
ellicient  cause  of  that  evil."  —  Mac- 
kniyht.  Tho  meaning  of  this  verse  would 
be  more  obvious,  by  placing,  as  many 
critics  do,  a  scmiccdon  instead  of  a  com- 
ma alter  the  word  sin.  iStuart  accom- 
jilishes  the  same  ohjeet,  m  his  transla- 
tion, by  supplying  two  words.  *'  Has, 
then,  that  which  is  good  become  death 
tome?  liy  no  means*  but  sin  (be- 
comes death),  in  order  that  it  might 
manifest  itself."    Siu  is  still  personified 
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ment  rai";ht  bocome  cxcoodinn;  sinful , 


as  an  active  intelligent  aj;ent,  an  enemy 
to  tlie  peace  of  men,  leading  them  into 
disobedience  and  condemnation.  IT  That 
it  miijht  (ipjienr  sin.  That  its  true  charac- 
ter might  be  discovered.  Had  no  law 
been  given,  tiie  bo<lily  apiietitcs,  and 
the  propensities  which  are  hurtful  when 
improperly  indulged,  would  have  ex- 
isted, and  would  have  prompted  to  ac- 
tion ;  but  their  moral  character  would 
not  have  been  realized.  The  law  defines 
the  distinction  between  riglit  and  wrong, 
commanding  the  one,  and  prohibiting 
the  other.  By  the  law,  therefore,  sin, 
or  the  sinful  y)assions,  may  be  discov- 
ered in  a  true  light.  Sin  is  manifested, 
made  to  ajjpcar  sinful.  IT  Workiwj 
fifiilh  in  mr  by  that  which  is  (jood.  Caus- 
ing me  to  incur  the  penalty  of  that  law 
which  is  holy,  and  just,  and  good.  See 
notes  on  ver.  9,  10,  11.  IT  Mi'jht  become 
exi  eerlirifjly  sinful.  "  So  that  sin,  by 
abuse  of  the  C(jmmandment  which  was 
good,  and  making  it  tlie  occasion  of 
death  to  the  sinner,  and  by  its  opj)osi- 
tion  to  a  commandment  in  its  own  nature 
holy,  and  just,  and  good,  miglit  thus 
aijpear  to  be  exceedingly  aggravated 
and  detestable."  —  Stuart.  "Sin  was 
made  death  unto  me  ;  tliat  it  might  ap- 
pear sin,  might  appear  in  its  true  colors, 
working  death  in  me  by  that  which  is 
good,  that  is,  by  the  law,  that  in  this 
way,  by  tlie  detection  of  the  law,  sin 
might  be  revealed  in  its  real  character, 
as  exceedingly  sinful.'  —  Livermore.  It 
may  not  be  altogether  impertinent  to 
remark  that,  although  the  law  provides 
no  means  for  the  thorougli  sanctification 
of  the  heart,  it  discloses  the  need  of  it 
by  exhibiting  the  exceeding  sinfulness 
of  sin.  In  this  sense,  as  well  as  in  oth- 
ers, "  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to 
bring  us  unto  Christ."  Gal.  iii.  24.  By 
making  us  realize  the  need  of  purity, 
which  neither  the  law  nor  our  own  exer- 
tions can  accomplish,  it  induces  us  the 
more  humbly  and  more  unreservedly  to 
seek  relief  in  that  divine  grace  which 
Christ  came  to  proclaim  and  demonstrate 
to  the  world.  No  man  .seeks  grace 
while  he  proudly  thanks  God  that  he  is 
not  as  other  men  are.  But  whoso  views 
i-in  in  its  true  light  will  humbly  i)ray, 
"  God  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner."  Sec 
Luke  xviii.  9 — 14. 

14.     Much  Controversy  lias    existed 
15* 


14   For  we  know  that  the  law  ia 


concerning  the  remainder  of  this  chap- 
ter. Some  commentators  insist  that 
Paul  describes  his  own  condition,  as  it 
was  while  he  was  under  the  law  ;  oth- 
ers, that  he  describes  the  condition  of 
ail  who  remain  under  the  law,  and  espe- 
cially the  Jews,  before  conversion  to 
Christianity  ;  and  others,  that  he  de- 
scribes his  own  conditiim  after  his  con- 
version, and  that  the  description  ap- 
plies equally  well  to  Christians  in  all 
ages  of  the  world.  The  latter  inter- 
pretation is  t(j  be  i)rcferred  for  many 
reasons  :  (1.)  It  is  the  most  plain  and 
obvious  meaning  of  the  language  em- 
ployed, which  should  always  be  regarded 
as  the  true  meaning,  unless  there  bo 
some  suflicient  reason  to  the  contrary. 
The  apostle  gives  no  intimation  that  lie 
refers  to  a  former  state  of  things,  no 
longer  existing  ;  but  all  his  language 
is  such  as  denotes  present  time  and  a 
present  conditii-n.  llo  gives  no  intima- 
tion that  he  is  personating  the  Jews,  or 
any  others  who  trusted  in  the  law  rather 
than  in  grace  ;  but  every  expression 
used  denotes  a  personal  experience  of 
what  he  describes.  If  he  stands  as  a 
type  of  others  in  like  condition,  it  is 
n«me  the  less  true  that  he  appears  to 
speak  only  of  himself  ;  and,  at  the 
least,  he  should  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  class  described.  Such  is  the  obvious 
meaning  of  his  language.  To  interpret 
it  dilferently,  is  to  make  him  say  what 
was  not  true  concerning  himself  at  the 
time  of  writing,  however  true  it  may 
have  been  at  some  former  time,  or  how- 
ever true  it  may  iiave  been  concerning 
the  Jews  or  others,  who  yet  trusted 
exclusively  in  the  law.  I  apprehend 
there  is  no  suflicient  cause  for  doing 
such  violence  to  his  language,  and  for 
giving  it  a  construction  so  entirely  for- 
eign from  its  natural  import.  (2.)  The 
obvious  design  of  the  whole  chai)ter  13 
to  show  the  inefliciency  of  the  law  as  a 
sanctifying  power.  The  law  convicts 
of  sin  ;  but  it  docs  not  remove  the  evil. 
Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  chap- 
ter, the  apostle  exhorts  his  brethren  to 
renounce  their  reliance  on  the  law,  and 
to  tru.-t  in  divine  grace  for  purification 
and  sanctification.  In  ver.  5  he  sh(.wa 
I  that  the  law  works  condemnation  with- 
1  out  remedy  ;  and  he  illustrates  this 
i  fact  from  ver.  7  to  the  end  of  the  cha]> 
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spiritual  :    but  I  am   carnal,  sold   under  sin. 


ter.  In  ver.  6  he  describes  the  opera- 
tion of  grace,  which  he  fully  illustrates 
in  ch.  viii.  Thus  far,  in  this  chapter, 
he  has  described  the  condition  of  those 
who  trust  only  in  the  law,  and  who  rely 
on  their  own  etForts  to  attain  purity  of 
heart  and  life  ;  showing  that  the  effort 
in  this  direction  is  uniforml}'^  unsuc- 
cessful, through  lack  of  power  both  in 
the  law  and  in  human  nature.  He  pro- 
ceeds, in  what  follows,  to  show  that  reli- 
ance on  the  law  is  as  unavailable  after 
conversion  to  Christianity  as  before  ; 
that  the  most  devoted  Christian  has  yet 
remaining  so  much  imperfection  and 
sinfulness,  that,  under  the  operation  of 
law  alone,  he  stands  condemned  without 
hoije.  "With  the  help  of  all  the  influ- 
ences of  the  gospel,  exciting  his  most 
ardent  desires  for  purity,  he  cannot 
fully  attain  it,  but  is  conscious  of  many 
sins,  both  of  omission  and  commission, 
for  which  he  is  condemned  by  the  law. 
His  only  hope  of  deliverance  rests  on 
that  grace  which  superabounds  over  sin, 
and  which  is  able  to  destroy  both  sin 
and  death.  He  thus  traverses  the  whole 
ground,  and  demonstrates  the  fact  that 
law  alone  cannot  sanctify  the  heart  of 
man,  whether  he  be  Gentile  or  Jew, 
converted  or  unconverted.  To  suppose 
he  speaks  S(dely  of  the  unconverted,  or 
yf  those  who  had  not  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, is  to  suppose  that  he  left  it  to 
be  inferred  that  the  law  might  sanctify 
the  converted  ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
converted  might  attain  perfect  right- 
eousness by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  —  a  con- 
clusion which  he  expressly  condemns. 
Gal.  iii.  3.  (3.)  The  change  in  the 
phraseology  indicates  tfaat  the  writer 
ceases  to  speak  of  his  former  condition, 
under  the  law,  and  commences  to  speak 
of  himself  in  his  converted  state. 
Hitherto  he  has  spoken  of 'What  had 
been  ;  he  now  describes  what  exists  at 
present.  Tliis  cliange  is  not  without 
meaning  ;  and  what  can  it  be  supposed 
to  mean,  if  the  writer  continued  to 
speak  of  the  same  time  and  the  same 
moral  condition  as  before  ?  (4.)  It  has 
been  urged  tliat,  if  the  apostle  intended 
here  to  stiite  his  own  condition  and  the 
conilict  in  hi.s  mind,  after  conversion, 
"  such  a  statement  would  prove  too 
tuuch  ;  it  would  show  that  yrnce  is 
\rauting    in    cllicacy   as    well    as  the 


law."  This  embraces  the  substance  of 
all  the  objections  which  I  have  seen. 
If  the  objector  does  not  mean  that  by 
the  efficacy  of  divine  grace  men  be- 
come absolutely  free  from  sin  in  the 
present  life,  I  can  see  no  force  in  the 
objection  ;  because,  though  under  grace, 
and  essentially  benefited  by  it,  the 
apostle  might  still  bemoan  the  residue 
of  sinfulness.  Nothing  short  of  entire 
freedom  from  sin  would  render  his  lan- 
guage inapplicable  to  himself.  But  if 
he  dt)es  mean  that  divine  grace  makes 
the  heart  absolutely  pure  and  holy  in 
the  present  life,  then  he  contradicts 
the  universal  experience  of  mankind, 
and  the  testimony  of  the  apostles. 
I  do  not  deny  that  some  men  have  im- 
agined themselves  to  be  perfect  ;  but, 
if  their  own  eyes  were  blind,  others 
could  see.  The  Pharisee,  in  the  temple, 
congratulated  himself  on  his  purity,  and 
his  freedom  from  sin  ;  yet  our  Lord 
declared  that  his  actual  condition  was 
less  desirable  than  that  of  the'  despised 
Publican,  who  humbly  confessed  his 
sins,  and  implored  mercy.  See  Luko 
xviii.  9 — 14.  Paul  certainl}'^  confesses 
his  lack  of  perfection,  if  he  here  speaks 
of  his  own  condition  ;  and  in  this  ho 
fully  agrees  with  the  other  apostles. 
This  confession,  therefore,  instead  of 
conflicting  with  the  opinion  that  he  is 
describing  his  own  condition,  confirms 
it  ;  instead  of  making  his  statement 
prove  too  much,  it  makes  it  prove  pre- 
cisely what  his  fellow-apostles  asserted, 
and  what  his  fellow-Christians  have  ex- 
perienced. As  a  sample  of  apostolio 
testimony,  let  a  single  passage  suffice  : 
"  If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  de- 
ceive ourselves,  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
us.  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  faith- 
ful and  just  to  forgive  our  sins,  and  to 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness." 
1  John  i.  8,  '.).  And  a  greater  than  tiio 
apostles  taught  all  his  disciples  to  pray, 
"  Forgive  us  our  sins."  Luke  .\i.  4. 
The  saints  in  glory,  however  grateful 
their  thanksgivings  for  the  deliverance 
from  sin  wliicli  divine  grace  has  wrought, 
are  not  supposed  to  have  occasion  to  uso 
this  prayer  ; "if  tiiey  are  wholly  .sancti- 
fied, they  iiave  no  more  sins  to  be  for- 
given. IJut  I  apprehend  our  Lord  did 
not  anticipate  that  his  disciples  on  earth 
would  over  outgrow  his  instructions,  or 
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have  occasion  to  discontinue  the  use  of 
this  prayer,  on  the  ground  of  its  inap- 
propriateness  to  their  spiritual  condi- 
tion. In  perfect  accordance  with  the 
Saviour's  rule,  Paul  might  confess  his 
remaining  sinfulness,  give  e>:i)resi-ion  to 
his  yearnings  for  greater  purity,  pray 
for  deliverance,  and  thank  Gtid,  with 
earnest  exultation,  that,  although  the 
law  failed  to  remove  his  guilt,  and  to 
sanctify  his  heart,  divine  grace  was 
abundantly  sutticient  to  accomplish  the 
work,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
(5.)  Another  reason  in  favor  of  this 
interpretation  is  well  urged  by  Bar?ips. 
"  Because  it  accords  with  the  experience 
of  Christians,  and  not  with  sinners.  It 
is  just  such  language  as  plain  Chris- 
tians, who  are  acquainted  with  their 
own  hearts,  use  to  express  their  feel- 
ings. I  admit  that  this  last  considera- 
tidu  is  not  conclusive  ;  but,  if  the  lan- 
guage did  not  accord  with  the  fxperience 
of  the  Christian  world,  it  would  be  a 
strong  circumstance  nyainst  any  pro- 
posed interpretation."  IT  The  law  is 
spiritual.  Spirit  and  flesh,  spiritual  and 
carnal,  are  often  used  in  the  Scriptures 
to  denote  holiness  and  sinfulness.  The 
assertion  here  is  ecjuivalent  to  that  in 
ver.  12,  that  the  Jaw  is  holy,  just,  and 
good.  The  law,  therefore,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  the  cause  of  misery  ;  for 
obedience  to  its  requirements  would 
result  in  happiness.  The  cause  of  mis- 
ery is  to  be  sought  elsewhere  ;  namely, 
in  our  sinfulness.  So  strong  is  the  power 
of  temptation,  that  even  those  who  are 
partially  sanctified  by  grace  are  some- 
times overcome,  and  through  sin  become 
liable  to  the  penalty  of  the  law.  This 
the  apostle  confesses,  on  his  own  be- 
half ;  and  a  similar  confession  is  uttered 
from  the  heart  of  every  humble  and  de- 
vout Christian.  ^  I  am  carnal.  ''That 
is,  under  the  influence  of  carnal  desires 
and  affections.  Even  such  desires  as  do 
not  spring  directly  from  the  flesh  are 
sometimes  named  carnal  ;  and  this,  it 
would  seem,  because  most  of  our  sinful 
propensities  are  directly  connected  with 
the  flesh,  and  those  which  are  not  are 
similar  in  regard  to  their  ciiaiactcr."  — 
Stuart.  "The  sense  is,  that  tliese  cor- 
rupt passions  still  retained  a  strung, 
and  withering,  and  distressing  iniluenco 
over  tlio  mind.  The  renewed  man  is 
exposed  to  temptatiuns  from  I) is  strong 
native  appetites  ;    and   the   power   of 


these  passions,  strengthened  by  long 
habit  before  he  was  converted,  has  trav- 
elled over  into  religion,  and  they  con- 
tinue still  to  influence  and  distress  him. 
It  does  not  mean  that  he  is  wholly  under 
their  influence  ;  but  that  the  tendency 
of  his  natural  inclinations  is  to  indul- 
gence." —  Barnes.  IT  Sold  under  sin. 
Subject  to  its  power.  The  figure  is 
taken  from  the  custom  of  selling  slaves, 
which,  like  many  other  sinful  custom.s, 
is  of  ancient  date.  The  manifest  im- 
port of  the  phrase,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  context,  is,  that  although  tho 
law  required  purity  of  heart  and  life, 
yet  the  apostle  was  conscious  of  his 
inability  to  yield  perfect  obedience,  in 
consequence  of  his  carnal  appetites  and 
passions.  These  v;cre  not  wholly  eradi- 
cated even  by  the  influence  of  divine 
grace  ;  and,  while  they  remained,  they 
sometimes  led  him  into  sin,  notwith- 
standing his  prevailing  inclination  to 
the  contrary.  He  desired  to  serve  God, 
by  obeying  the  divine  law  ;  but  he  had 
not  attained  perfection,  and  the  law  in 
his  members,  or  his  carnal  passions, 
sometimes  betra.yed  him  into  sin.  See 
ver.  22,  23.  This  description  is  de- 
signed to  apply,  not  only  to  himself, 
but  to  all  other  converted  men.  He 
speaks  in  the  name  of  those  who  are 
under  grace,  but  yet  not  wholly  emanci- 
pated from  sin.  Such  must  be  the  con- 
dition of  all  while  they  dwell  in  the 
flesh.  The  interpretation  of  the  whole 
verse  in  the  Assemldy^s  Annotations  is 
worthy  of  notice,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  judicious.  "  Hitherto  the  apostle 
spake  of  the  power  of  law  and  sin  in 
corrupt  and  unrcgenerate  man,  as  he 
also  himself  found  it  by  his  own  expe- 
rience in  his  former  state,  ver.  9.  But 
now  lie  proceedeth  and  speaketh  of  him- 
self as  he  was  since  his  conversion,  and 
declareth  what  power  the  remainder  of 
sin  had  .over  him  still,  after  that  now 
he  was  delivered  from  the  dominion 
thereof.  The.  law  is  spiritual  ;  given  by 
the  spirit,  and  requiring  a  spiritual  and 
heavenly  life  and  disposition  ;  but  men, 
sucii  as  they  be  born,  are  bond-slaves  of 
corruption.  But  I  am  carnal  ;  in  part, 
in  regard  to  the  lemainders  of  the  flesh 
that  are  in  me  ;  for  that  the  regenerate, 
also,  in  respect  of  some  weakness  that 
is  yet  remaining  in  tliem  may  be  called 
carnal,  is  evident,  1  Cor.  iii.  4.  Sold 
under  sin  :  not  as  a  willing   slave,  to 
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15   For  that  which  I  do,  I  allow 

obey  and  follow  the  desire  of  sin  in  all 
things,  as  it  is  said  of  Ahab,  1  Kings, 
xxi.  20,  but  as  a  captive  yet  detained, 
though  his  ransom  be  paid  ;  as  one 
that  against  his  will  and  purpose  is  yet 
subject  to  the  assaults  and  lusts  of  sin, 
not  being  able  wholly  and  entirely  to 
rid  him.-Jelf  of  them,  although  he  do 
vehemently  resist  them,  and  often  sub- 
due them  by  the  Spirit  of  God  that  is 
within  him.  Gal.  v.  17,  18."  My  only 
apology,  if  any  be  needed,  for  devoting 
to  this  verse  a  note  which  may  seem 
immoderately  long,  is  this  :  On  the  in- 
terpretation of  this  verse  confessedly 
depends  the  interpretation  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  chapter  ;  it  is  practi- 
cally important  to  know  whether  the 
apostle  describes  his  condition  after 
Conversion,  or  not ;  and,  as  interpreters 
have  been  so  much  divided  in  opinion 
on  this  question,  a  proper  deference  to 
otliers  requires  a  somewhat  extended 
statement  of  reasons  for  adopting  the 
interpretation  proposed,  rather  than  the 
contrary. 

15.  That  which  I  fio,  I  allow  not.  Lit- 
erally, Ikiiow  not.  But  the  word  is  not 
unfrequently  used  in  the  sense  of  ap- 
proving. See  note  on  Matt.  vii.  23. 
This  clause  has  generally  been  intcr- 
jjreted  as  identical  in  meaning  with  the 
last  clause  of  the  same  verse.  There 
is  no  obvious  reason  for  such  a  repeti- 
tion ;  and  it  seems  more  probable  that 
the  idea  here  expressed  is  diiferent 
from  the  other.  Perhaps  we  shall  not 
err  by  supposing  the  apostle  to  mean 
here,  I  do  not  approve  that  which  I  do  ; 
referring  both  to  his  doing  that  which 
he  hated,  and  his  omission  to  do  that 
which  lie  approved,  and  desired  to  do  ; 
in  other  words,  he  did  not  approve  his 
own  conduct  in  both  particulars  imme- 
diately specified.  "  My  actions  answer 
not  every  way,  nay,  they  are  contrary 
it)  my  y/\\\  J'— Assembly's  Annot.  If  this 
be  the  true  interpretation,  the  appear- 
ance of  repetition  is  avoided.  But,  if 
the  meaning  here  be  identical  with  that 
expressed  in  the  last  clause  of  the  ver.se, 
the  remarks  on  tliat  may  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  both.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, to  avoid  the  repetition,  that 
tlio  apostle  intended  hero  to  say  that 
he  did  not  understand  or  comprehend 
bis   conduct ;    that   he   was    perplexed 


not :    for  what  I   would,  that  do 


by  it  ;  that  he  could  not  perceive  the 
reason  of  th^  inconsistency  between  hi.1 
desires  and  his  actions.  But  this  in- 
volves a  very  unusual  sense  of  the  word 
rendered  allow.  Besides,  the  apostlo 
does  not  otherwise  manifest  any  per- 
plexity. On  the  contrary,  he  distinctly 
states  the  conflict  in  his  mind,  the  incon- 
sistency between  his  prevailing  desiro 
and  his  occasional  conduct,  and  as  dis- 
tinctly states  the  cause  of  that  conflict 
and  inconsistency.  IT  What  I  wmbf,  that 
do  I  not.  The  things  which  I  habitually 
desire  to  do,  I  fail  to  perform.  The 
apostle  does  not  intend  that  he  wholly 
foiled  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  de- 
sires, but  only  that  his  success  was  not 
perfect.  By  the  help  of  divine  grace  he 
had  attained  comparative  purity  ;  yet 
he  still  lacked  somewliat  of  j)erfection. 
lie  desired  to  yield  perfect  obedience  to 
the  divine  law,  but  fell  short  in  the  per- 
formance. Or,  if  we  understand  him  to 
speak  of  the  divine  requirements  in  de- 
tail, the  result  is  the  same.  In  regard 
to  any  particular  act  of  devotion,  or 
holiness,  he  desired  to  i>erform  it  with- 
out the  slightest  imperfection,  yet  he 
often  failed  to  do  so.  IT  What  I  hate, 
that  do  I.  What  I  disapprove,  and  would 
gladly  avoid  altogether,  I  sometimes 
do,  under  the  pressure  of  temptation. 
Mnckniyht.  well  observes  that  the  desire, 
of  which  the  apostle  here  s{>e.iks,  "can- 
not signify  the  last  determination  of 
the  will  ;  for  action  always  fidlows  that 
determination."  He  means  that  his  pre- 
vailing desire  is  sometimes  counteracted 
by  a  temporary  desire  excited  by  the 
carnal  passions  and  propensities.  The 
inconsistency  between  the  prevailing 
liabitual  desires  of  men  and  their  occa- 
sional conduct  was  long  ago  observed, 
and  mentioned  even  by  heathen  writers. 
A  passage  is  quoted  by  Tholurk  from 
Fpictetus  (Enchirid.,  ii.  2(i),  strikingly 
similar  to  the  text:  "Wlioever  sins, 
does  not  what  he  would,  but  what  ho 
would  not,  that  he  does."  And  another 
is  ((uoted  from  Xmophon  (Cyrop.,  vi.  1), 
which  bears  a  strong  reseuiblanoe  to 
ver.  20  and  23.  I  follow  Stuarts  trans- 
lation. "Certainly,  I  must  have  two 
souls  ;  —  for  plainly,  it  is  not  one  and 
the  same  which  is  both  evil  and  good, 
nor  which  loves  honorable  and  base  con- 
duct, and  at  the  same  time  wishes  to  do 
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r    not ;    but   what    I    hiite,    that 
do  I. 

IG    If  then  I  do   that  which  I 


a  thing  and  not  to  do  it.  Plainly,  then, 
there  are  two  souls  ;  and  when  tlie 
good  one  prevails,  then  it  does  good  ; 
and  when  the  evil  one  predominates, 
then  it  does  evil."  Such  is  the  conflict 
between  evil  and  good,  in  the  mind  of 
every  man,  from  the  hour  when  he  be- 
comes an  accountiible  being  until  he 
puts  oif  mortality.  As  every  indulgence 
of  the  sinful  propensities  increases  their 
power,  and  gives  them  additional  influ- 
ence over  men,  so  every  victory  ob- 
tained over  them  diminishes  their  ener- 
gy, and  renders  the  next  struggle  less 
severe.  •Under  the  influence  of  divine 
grace,  the  Christian  gains  the  mastery 
over  his  corrupt  passions,  in  a  less  or 
greater  degree,  commensurate  with  the 
sincerity  of  his  trust  in  God,  aTid  the 
earnestness  of  his  efforts,  compared  with 
the  natural  strength  of  his  passions. 
But,  while  he  lives  in  the  flesh,  perfect 
victory,  or  the  entire  annihilation *of 
his  carnal  propensities  and  passions,  is 
a  matter  of  hope,  rather  than  of  actual 
enjoyment. 

IG.  If  theii  I  do  that,  <tc.  That  is, 
if  the  evil  which  I  do  is  condemned  by 
my  own  conscience,  and  is  contrary  to 
my  habitual  choice  and  desire.  IT  / 
consmt  unto  the  law  that  it  is  good.  In 
proof  that  the  law  is  holy,  and  just, 
and  good,  and  spiritual  (ver.  12,  14), 
the  apostle  alleges  the  conflict  which  e.K- 
isted  in  his  own  heart  between  the 
desire  of  obedience  and  the  temptations 
to  disobedience.  The  desire  to  obey  im- 
plied acdnfidence  in  the  justice  and  holi- 
ness of  the  law.  Jle  expresses  his  appro- 
bation of  the  law  yet  more  strongly  in 
ver.  22.  If  he  had  believed  tlie  law  to  be 
unjust,  or  impure,  he  could  have  had  no 
reasonable  motive  to  contend  with  his 
appetites  and  passions,  for  the  sake  of 
obeying  it.  The  fact,  therefore,  that 
he  struggled  against  those  passions 
whose  indulgence  was  prohibited  by  the 
law,  aiforded  evidence  of  his  belief 
that  the  law  was  good,  and  worthy  to  be 
obeyed.  Better  evidence  can  no  man 
have,  or  give  to  otiiers,  th:it  he  truly 
loves  the  law  of  right  and  holiness, 
than  that  he  constaiitiy  and  earnestly 
fudeavors  to  resist  all  temptations  to 
disobedience.     And  aithou^'h  lie  occa- 


would  not,  I  consent  unto  the  law 
that  it  is  good. 

17   Now  then  it  is  no  more  I 

sionally  fail,  through  the  wealjness  of 
the  flesh,  3'et  if  he  persist  in  his  efforts 
he  thereby  testifies  his  approval  of  the 
law. 

17.  It  is  no  more  I  that  do  it.  Tho 
apostle  distinguishes  between  his  proper 
self,  characterized  by  his  desire  to  live 
a  holy  life  agreeably  to  the  divine  com- 
mandments, and  those  "  fleshly  lusts 
which  war  against  the  soul,"  and  which 
sometimes  overcame  him.  "  The  dis- 
tinction here  made,  between  the  higher 
moral  self  of  reason  and  conscience 
and  the  lower  one  of  carnal  passions 
and  appetites,  is  very  striking.  In  like 
manner  Seneca  says,  '  The  mind  of  man 
is  himself,  not  that  part  which  may  lie 
pointed  out  with  one's  finger  ;'  that  is, 
not  the  body." —  Stuart.  See  also  the 
quotation  from  Xenoplion,  in  note  on 
ver.  15.  "  Though  I  do  what  is  wicked, 
yet  if  I  do  it  against  my  better  con- 
victions on  account  of  the  urgency  of 
temptation,  I  virtually  approve  of  the 
law  as  excellent,  notwithstanding  my 
inconsistent  conduct,  because  in  my 
heart  of  hearts  I  reverence  its  sanctity. 
I  will  therefore  divide  my  personality, 
and  say  it  is  no  more  I  proper  who  do 
the  evil  deed,  but  indwelling  sin,  an 
unlawful  settler  upon  my  premises,  a 
tenant  whose  behavior  1  do  not  like, 
and  whom  I  should  be  glad  to  evict 
from  my  property." — Livermorc.  Tho 
language  here  used  is  of  course  figura- 
tive ;  the  apostle  docs  not  intend  to 
represent  that  he  did  not  himself  com- 
mit sin  ;  that  it  was  committed  by  some 
other  person  or  thing  dwelling  in  him  ; 
nor  does  he  intend  to  deny  his  individ- 
ual responsibility  for  all  his  actions, 
whether  goo<l  or  bad.  But  he  figura- 
tively suggests  a  principle  by  which 
the  judicious  are  always  guided  in 
estimating  the  characters  of  others,  and 
which  they  may  rightfully  apply  to  their 
own  ;  namely,  tliat  the  rule,  not  the 
exception,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  true 
criterion.  In  other  words,  that  a  man's 
character  slunild  be  adjudged  good  or 
bad,  according  to  his  general  habit  of 
life,  not  merely  according  to  a  few  acta 
which  are  inconsistent  with  that  general 
habit.  For  example,  among  the  apos- 
tles, our  Lord  had  not  a  more  bold  or  a 
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that  do  it,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in   me. 


more  faithful  adherent  than  Peter.  He 
was  ready  to  peril  his  life,  and  resist 
even  unto  blood,  in  his  .Mastnr's  defence. 
After  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  he  braved  the 
fury  of  tlie  Jews,  and  faithfully  re- 
buked their  unrighteousness  ;  and  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  life,  no  peril 
could  turn  him  aside  from  his  duty  ; 
he  openly  and  fearlessl}'  proclaimed  the 
truth,  until  his  lips  were  closed  in  death. 
Such  was  his  general  character.  Yet 
the  rule  had  its  exception.  On  one  oc- 
casion, disheartened  at  his  Master's 
quiet  submission  to  his  enemies,  and 
apparently  apprehensive  that,  after  all, 
he  might  not  be  the  Messiah  so  long 
expected,  being  overcome  by  mortal 
terror,  he  denied  his  Lord,  with  much 
violence  of  language.  But  who  ever 
thought  of  denouncing  Peter  as  a  cow- 
ard, or  traitor,  or  even  as  an  unfaithful 
disciple,  because  he  was  thus  overcome 
by  sudden  and  powerful  temptation  ? 
Adopting  the  figure  used  in  the  text, 
by  universal  consent  of  Christians,  it 
was  not  Peter  that  denied  Jiis  Master, 
but  the  fear  which  was  in  him,  and 
which  overcame  his  better  nature.  Thus, 
also,  when  a  man  of  general  correct 
habits  of  life  falls  into  scandalous  sin, 
we  instantly  and  involuntarily  look  for 
some  overpowering  temptation  which 
has  turned  him  aside  from  his  accus- 
tomed course  ;  and  we  are  ready  to 
believe  that  he  has  not  sinned  with 
"  purpose  of  heart,"  but  that  he  has 
been  overcome  by  sudilen  and  powerful 
temptation,  and  tliat,  like  Peter,  he 
has  already  "  wept  bitterly."  We  judge 
of  a  man,  in  short,  by  his  general  con- 
duct, not  by  here  and  there  a  single  act 
of  his  life.  Whatever^  is  consistent 
with  his  general  character,  we  regard 
as  belonging  to  him  ;  the  exceptions 
are  attributed  to  influences  which  he  is 
supposed  to  disapprove  and  resist.  And 
60  of  ourselves  :  if  we  are  conscious  of 
an  earnest  habitual  desire  to  obey  the 
divine  law,  we  need  not  doubt  our  own 
sincerity,  because  we  sometimes  fail  to 
accomplish  our  desire  ;  but  we  may 
rightfully  attribute  our  imperfections 
ti>  the  natural  strength  of  passions 
which  we  cannot  anniliilato,  nor  alwa3's 
effectUMJly  restrain  and  control.  And 
Buch  I  understand  to  be  the  meaning 


of  the  figure  used  by  the  apostle.  It 
should  be  observed,  however,  (1.)  That 
Paul  does  not  hold  himself  guiltless 
because  "  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it, 
but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me."  Neither 
should  we.  On  the  contrary,  our  respon- 
sibility is  increased  by  every  accession 
of  light  and  knowledge  ;  and  if  the 
spirit  of  grace  has  enkindled  in  our 
hearts  a  pure  desire  for  holiness,  so 
much  the  more  guilty  are  we,  if  we 
practise  unrighteousness.  Luke  xii.  47, 
48.  (2.)  A  consciousness  of  our  re- 
maining imjierfections  should  fill  U3 
with  humility.  The  apostle  did  not 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  his  better 
purposes  were  sometimes  frust^^ated  by 
the  power  of  temptation.  Ver.  23,  24. 
A  false  pride  should  not  prevent  us 
from  acknowledging  to  our  own  souls, 
and  to  the  world,  if  need  be,  that  we 
have  not  yet  attained  perfection.  In- 
stead of  boasting  our  ability  to  yield 
perfect  obedience  in  all  things,  it  will 
be  more  wise  and  profitable  to  give 
earnest  heed  to  the  apostolic  exhorta- 
tion :  "  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  stand- 
eth  take  heed  lest  he  fall."  1  Cor.  x. 
12.  (a.)  This  humility  of  spirit  will 
naturally  lead  us  to  look  for  deliver- 
ance, as  Paul  did,  to  the  grace  of  Grdd, 
manifested  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
We  shall  cease  to  rely  on  our  own  ex- 
ertions to  break  the  yoke  of  bondage, 
but  shall  trust  with  all  our  heart  in 
that  divine  grace  which  superabounds 
over  sin,  and  -vvliich  in  due  time  will 
accomplish  an  absolute  victury.  To 
that  grace,  and  to  that  alone,  can  we 
look  with  confidence  for  entire  salva- 
tion from  sin  in  the  future  life.  And  if 
it  please  God  that  we  obtain  a  portion 
of  that  blessing  here,  and  enjoy  a 
"special  salvation"  through  faith  (1 
Tim.  iv.  10),  instead  of  claiming  honor 
to  ourselves,  as  though  by  our  own 
power  or  strength  we  had  acciuired  an 
elevated  position  among  men,  or  mer- 
ited a  reward  from  the  Most  Higli,  it 
would  indicate  more  Christian  humility 
to  confess,  with  Paul,  "  not  by  works 
of  righteousness  which  we  have  done, 
but  according  to  his  mercy  he  saved  us, 
by  the  wasliiug  of  regeneratinn,  and 
renewing  of  the  II<dy  (5host,  which  ho 
shed  on  us  abundantly,  tlncugh  .Fesus 
Christ  our  Saviour."     Tit.  iii.  5,  G.     IT 
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18   For  I  knoTv  that  in  me  (that   is,  in  my  flesh,)  dwelleth  no  good 


But  sin  that  dwellcth  in  me.  Sin  is  still 
personifled  as  an  individual  tempting 
men  to  transgress,  and  as  having  taken 
up  his  abode  ^Yitllin  us,  having  pos- 
possiiin  of  the  very  uitadel.  The  writer 
doubtless  refers  to  the  fleshly  ajipetites 
and  passions,  elsewhere  called  the  "  law 
in  the  members,"  and  the  "  lusts  which 
war  in  the  members."  Ver.  23  ;  Jas. 
iv.  1.  "  That  dwelleth  in  me  :  that 
is,  as  yet  remaineth  in  me,  but  dis- 
armed of  that  mortal  sting  of  condem- 
nation, by  Christ,  as  also  of  its  power 
and  dominion,  by  his  spirit  ;  being  now 
no  more  but  a  trouble  to  the  faithful, 
lleb.  xii.  1.  Therefore,  these  three 
things  ought  to  be  well  distinguished  : 
the  dominion  of  sin,  the  h<ihitation,  and 
the  couilxit.  The  first  is  abolished  in 
true  believers  ;  the  other  two  remain 
yet  for  their  exercise  and  humiliation." 
A.saiinb.  jhinot.  This  important  dis- 
tinction should  not  be  overlooked.  The 
dominion  of  sin  is  abolished,  when  it 
ceases  to  have  a  general  controlling 
influence.  The  same  idea  is  expressed 
in  eh.  vi.,  by  becoming  dead  to  sin,  and 
in  ch.  viii.,  by  being  m.ide  "  free  from 
tile  law  of  sin  and  death."  When  this 
deliverance  from  bondage  is  effected, 
men  are  said  to  "  walk  not  after  the 
flesh,  but  after  the  spirit,"  because  their 
habitual  desires  and  conduct  are  agree- 
able to  "  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life." 
Ch.  viii.  1,  2.  Nevertheless,  there  re- 
mains in  the  human  heart  a  residue  of 
sinfulness,  until  tiiis  corruptible  shall 
put  on  incorruption,  requiring  constant 
watchfulness  and  struggle  ;  and  the 
effect  of  this  struggle,  not  uniformly 
and  always  victorious,  is  to  keep  alive 
a  consciousness  of  human  weakness, 
and  of  dependence  on  divine  grace. 

18.  In  me  {that  is,  in  my  flnsh) 
dwelleth  no  good  thinrj .  It  has  been  ob- 
served by  an  eminent  commentator, 
"  There  could  not  be  possibly  a  stronger- 
expression  of  belief  of  the  doctrine  of 
total  depravity.  It  is  Paul's  own  repre- 
sentation of  himself.  It  proves  that 
bis  heart  was  wholly  evil  ;  and  if  this 
■was  true  of  him,  it  is  true  of  all  otiiers." 
Another  alhrms,  with  C(iual  ccmfidence, 
"  No  stronger  testimony  against  the 
innate  depravity  of  mankind  can  be 
adduced  than  that  of  Paul,  the  very 
teacher  who  is  generally  supposed  to 


teach  this  and  the  other  Augustinian 
and  Calvinistic  doctrines  in  the  most 
decisive  manner.  If  language  has  any 
meaning,  sin  in  the  soul  is  not  predi- 
cated by  him  as  any  more  inborn  or 
natural  than  disease  in  the  body,  or  as 
Constituting  the  inmost  self,  and  usurp- 
ing the  central  seat  of  personality,  but 
as  an  excrescence,  a  law  of  the  outward 
members,  not  of  tlie  mind,  the  inner 
and  immortal  selfhood."  It  is  mani- 
fest, on  the  face  of  the  "text,  that  the 
apostle  designed  to  apply  his  descrip- 
tion to  only  a  part  of  himself,  and  that 
the  inferior.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
.argument,  he  divided  his  personality, 

I  so  to  speak.  He  disclaimed  the  actions 
prompted  by  the  inferior  nature,  vari- 
ously denominated  the  flesh,  the  law  in 
the  members,  the  carnal  mind,  and  sin 
dwelling  in  him.  To  these  actions  he 
gave  no  consent  ;  that  is,  his  habitual 
desire  and  intention  was  opposed  to 
them.     Of  course,  the  will  consented  to 

;  all  voluntary  actions  ;  but  the  consent 
to  evil  was  prompted  by  sudden  or 
powerful  temptation,  overcoming  the 
fixed  and  habitual  ])urpose.  With  the 
mind  he  served  the  law  of  God  with 
full  intention  of  heart,  notwithstanding 
the  lusts  of  the  flesh  sometimes  betrayed 
him  into  the  service  of  sin.  Ver.  25.  It 
is  a  forced  interpretation,  then,  to  sup- 
pose he  intended  to  describe  himself  as 
altogether  corrupt,  entirely  destitute 
of  moral  goodness.  What  he  says 
relates  exclusively  to  those  carnal 
passions  and  lusts  which  were  the  source 
of  temptation.  And  even  of  these  we 
should  understand  his  language  in  a 
qualified  sense.  He,  surely,  did  not  in- 
tend to  deny  that  tlie  body,  the  flesh, 
with  all  its  natural  appetites  and  pro- 
pensities, was  precisely  such  as  God 
had  provided  for  the  present  habitation 
of  the  human  soul  ;  nor  did  he  intend 
to  say  that  the  work  of  God  was  cor- 
rupt, especially  when  God  himself  had 
pronounced  his  work  to  bo  "  very  good." 
Gen.  i.  31.  It  is  well  known  that  many 
things  which  are  good  and  beneficial  in 
themselves  become  injurious  by  excess- 
ive use.  Fire  and  water,  for  example, 
are  among  the  most  indispensable  means 
of  human  comfort.  We  could  not  exist 
without  them.  Yet  how  easily  do  they 
become  means  of  destruction,  when  im- 
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thing  :  for  to  will  is  present  Avith 
me  ;  but  how  to  perform  that  which 
is  good,  I  iind  not. 

19  For  the  good  that  I  would, 
I  do  not ;  hut  the  evil  which  1 
would  not,  that  I  do. 


properly  used.  So  the  bodily  appetites 
and  propensities  are  useful,  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  life,  and  condu- 
cive to  happiness.  But,  when  improp- 
erly indulged,  they  become  the  source 
of  guilt  and  pain.  These  appetites  and 
passions  are  blind  ;  but,  for  their  guid- 
ance and  control,  the  mind,  a  rational 
soul,  is  bestowed  on  man.  So  long  as 
the  mind,  under  the  influence  of  the 
spirit  of  truth  and  of  grace,  controls 
the  passions,  thej'^  are  harmless,  and 
man  is  innocent.  But  when  the  mind 
is  controlled  by  the  passions,  they  be- 
come hurtful,  and  moral  guilt  ensues. 
A  mind  thus  in  bondage  is  styled  the 
carnal  mind.  And  this  condition  of  the 
mind,  overpowered  and  led  captive  by 
fleshly  lusts,  is  what  is  here  denomi- 
nated the  flesh,  in  which  dwells  no  good 
thing.  Or,  if  the  reference  be  under- 
stood as  made  more  directly  to  the 
body,  the  meaning  will  be  that  the 
fleshly  appetites,  tending  to  excess  when 
not  restrained,  do  not  promote,  but 
rather  hiuder,  the  attainment  of  true 
holiness  ;  and  in  this  regard  they  are 
not  good.  In  short,  the  apostle  is 
describing  a  conflict  between  his  better 
purposes  and  the  temptations  arising 
from  his  fleshly  propensities.  He  de- 
sires to  serve  God  constantly,  but  is 
sometimes  hindered  by  some  besetting 
sin.  lieb.  xii.  1.  lie  pronounces  this 
hindrance  not  good.  And,  as  the  hin- 
drance arises  from  the  flesh,  directly  or 
indirectly,  he  declares  that  no  good  thing 
dwells  in  the  flesh  ;  not  intending, 
however,  that  his  language  should  be 
understood  in  an  absolutely  literal 
sense.  The  same  idea  occurs  in  Gal.  v. 
17.  "The  flesh  lusteth  against  the 
spirit,  and  the  spirit  against  the  flesh  ; 
and  these  are  contrary  tlio  one  to  the 
other  ;  so  that  ye  cannot  do  the  things 
that  ye  would."  IT  For  tn  willis  present 
with  me.  I  can  cherish  the  desire,  and 
form  the  purpose,  to  do  that  which  is 
good,  and  tliat  only.  Such,  the  apostle 
declares,  was  tlie  habitual  state  of  his 
luiud.     Ver.  IG,  22.      IT   But  how  to  per- 


20  Now  if  I  do  that  I  wouU 
not,  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,  but 
sin  that  dwelleth  in  me. 

21  I  find  then  a  law,  that  when 
I  would  do  good,  evil  is  present 
with  me. 


form  that  which  is  good,  I  find  not.  That 
is,  I  find  mj'self  unable  to  carry  my  good 
intentions  into  complete  effect.  The 
sense  would  be  quite  as  clear  without 
the  word  how,  supplied  by  the  trans- 
lators ;  the  real  difficulty  consisted,  not 
in  the  manner  of  obedience,  but  in  obe- 
dience itself.  The  desire  to  obey  was 
prevalent  ;  but  it  was  often  frustrated 
by  the  influence  of  carnal  passions. 
And  of  this  hindrance  to  perfect  obe- 
dience all  men  have  been  partakers  ; 
and  to  all  good  men  it  has  been  a  source 
of  humiliation  and  regret.  This  state 
of  things  results  from  the  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  soul  and  its  earthly 
tabernacle  ;  and  it  must  continue,  in  a 
less  or  greater  degree,  while  that  con- 
nection subsists.  Let  the  passions  be 
curbed  and  restrained  with  the  utmost 
diligence,  nevertheless,  in  some  un- 
guarded moment,  they  will  irsidiously 
or  violently  obtain  a  momentary  con- 
trol, and  disobedience  and  guilt  ensue. 

19.  For  the  good,  &c.  This  verse  is 
substantially  a  repetition  of  ver.  15. 
Yet  this  is  somewhat  more  definite. 
The  apostle  distinctly  asserts  here, 
what  is  implied  in  the  former  verse, 
that  what  he  desires  to  do  is  good,  and 
what  he  desires  to  avoid  is  evil.  His 
declaration  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
firmation of  what  he  had  said  in  ver. 
18.  The  fact  that  he  actually  did  not 
do  the  good  which  he  would,  and  that 
he  did  do  the  evil  which  he  would  not, 
in  connection  with  the  sincerity  of  his 
desire,  is  otTered  as  sufficient  evidence 
of  his  practical  inability  "  to  perform 
that  which  is  good  ;  "  that  is,  to  per- 
form that  and  that  only,  uniformly  and 
constantly. 

20.  N')w  if  I  do,  »fec.  This  verse  is 
almost  a  literal  repetition  of  ver.  IG,  17, 
witii  the  omission  of  a  single  clause. 

21.  I  find  thin  a  law.  "  Or  rule.  Our 
experience  shows  it  to  be  a  rule  that, 
while  wo  are  conscious  of  our  obligation 

I  to  do  good,  evil  tendencies  within  us 
interfere." — FT.  Batlou, 'Id.  The  wmd 
law  is  used  hero  in  a  somewhat  unusual 
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22  For  I  delight  in  the  law  of    God,  after  the  inward  man 


sense,  corresponding  rather  with  what 
is  called  natural  law  than  with  moral 
Jaw.  Moral  law  consists  of  require- 
ments and  prohibitions,  with  rewards 
and  penalties  attached.  Natural  laAv 
indicates  a  fixed  disposition  of  things, 
which  nothing,  except  the  Power  which 
ordained  it,  can  change.  The  law  men- 
tioned by  the  apostle  was  that  rule,  or 
establi.-hed  fact,  of  which  all  men  are 
conscious,  that  evil  tendencies  interfere 
with  holy  desires,  and  prevent  their 
entire  accomplishment.  IT  When  I 
would  do  (jood.  AVhen  I  would  yield 
perfect  obedience  to  that  law  which  is 
"holy,  and  just,  and  good."  Ver.  12. 
It  has  often  been  observed  that  the  last 
decision  of  the  will  governs  the  action  ; 
and,  therefore,  that  no  man  voluntarily 
does  that  which,  at  the  time,  he  does 
not  choose  to  do.  The  apostle  must  be 
understood  to  speak  of  his  general  de- 
sire to  do  good,  which  was  occasionally 
frustrated  by  the  evil  influences  within 
him.  Or,  if  he  speak  of  particular  acts, 
we  should  understand  him  to  mean  that 
his  desire  to  obey,  in  the  special  case 
under  consideration,  was  thwarted,  and 
the  decision  of  his  mind  controlled,  by 
the  evil  influence.  Doubtless,  both 
these  effects  of  the  law  referred  to  have 
been  exemplified  by  universal  experi- 
ence. Whether  the  desire  to  yield  per- 
fect obedience  be  general  or  special  in 
its  exercise,  evil  influences  sometimes 
interpose  and  counteract  it.  IF  Evil  is 
prescjit  with  me.  It  is  near  at  hand. 
"  I  take  the  meaning  of  the  writer  to 
be,  that  he  finds  it  to  be  a  cv^tom  or 
law  with  him,  resulting  from  his  carnal 
nature,  that  when  his  reason  and  con- 
science decide  in  favor  of  doing  good, 
evil  comes  in  and  prevents  it  ;  that  is, 
his  carnal  affections  and  desires  inter- 
pose, and  hinder  his  doing  good."  — 
Stuart.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  the  apostle  does  not  assert 
that  his  reason  and  conscience  were 
always  overruled  by  his  carnal  appetites 
and  desires.  Such  was  not  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law.  He  was  conscious  of  a 
perpetual  conflict  between  the  two  :  his 
carnal  appetites  interfered  with  his 
holy  desires  and  resolutions  ;  this  in- 
terference sometimes  prevailed,  so  as  to 
prevent  his  accomplishment  of  the  de- 
Bired  good  ;    but  not  always,     lie  no- 

10 


where  intimates  his  general  and  univer- 
sal failure  to  obey,  through  the  power 
of  temptation.  On  the  contrary,  so  far 
as  modesty  would  ])ermit,  he  claims  to 
have  generally  ctnducted  in  a  manner 
becoming  a  Cliristian.  And,  in  ver.  25, 
in  spite  of  all  hindrances,  he  declares 
that  habitually  he  served  God  sincerely 
and  conscientiously. 

22.  In  this  verse  and  the  next,  the 
writer  repeats,  in  different  phraseology, 
and  in  a  more  intense  form,  his  pre- 
vious description  of  the  conflict  between 
flesh  and  spirit,  and  its  result.-^.  IT  For  1 
ddiyht.  The  word  rendered  diUyht  does 
not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  indicates  not  merely  approval 
by  the  intellect,  but  a  pleasurable  emo- 
tion. The  writer  describes  the  condition 
of  himself  and  others,  after  conversion  ; 
for  the  unconverted  soul  finds  no  pleas- 
ure in  contemplating  the  divine  law, 
even  though  constrained  to  consent  that 
it  is  wortliy  of  approval.  By  those  who 
understand  the  apostle  to  speak  here  of 
the  unrenewed  man,  of  man  under  the 
law  and  not  under  grace,  it  is  urged, 
that  he  uses  language  with  great  lati- 
tude of  meaning  ;  that  his  words  are 
nut  to  be  interpreted  too  strictly  ;  and 
that,  in  fact,  he  means  no  more  by 
delKjhtiny  in  the  law  of  God  here,  than 
by  consentiiKj  to  it  that  it  is  good.  Ver. 
IG.  The  glowing  style  of  Paul  is  man- 
ifest ;  that  some  of  his  expressions 
ought  to  be  interpreted  in  a  qualified 
sense,  is  universally  admitted  ;  never- 
theless, we  have  no  good  reason  to 
believe  that  he  used  words  at  random, 
or  without  regard  to  their  proper  mean- 
ing. Unquestionably,  when  the  natural 
and  most  obvious  meaning  of  his  lan- 
guage is  consistent  with  his  general 
course  of  thought,  with  his  evident 
design  in  the  present  discussion,  and 
with  facts  familiar  by  universal  experi- 
ence, it  is  to  be  taken  as  its  true  mean- 
ing. Under  this  rule,  I  see  no  suflS- 
cient  reason  for  supposing,  when  he  says 
he  drlirjhts  in  the  law  of  God,  he  means 
merely  that  his  judgment  consents  that 
the  law  is  good,  while  his  heart  is  in 
rebellion  against  its  provisions,  which 
is  represented  as  the  condition  of  the 
unrenewed  heart.  Either  he  meana 
that,  as  a  pious  man,  he  loves  the  law 
or  that,  as  unrenewed,  he  loves  it,  or 
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23   But  I  see  another  law  in  my   members  warring  against  the  law 


that  he  does  not  love  it  at  all.  If  he 
means  that  he  does  not  love  the  law  of 
God,  then  his  meaning  is  jjrcciscly 
opposite  to  the  natural  import  of  his 
language  ;  but  before  this  interpreta- 
tion is  adopted,  very  decisive  proof  of 
its  propriety  may  justly  be  demanded. 
If  he  means  that,  as  an  unrenewed 
man,  he  loves  the  law,  he  gives  a  more 
favorable  representation  of  that  class 
of  men  than  is  generally  acknowledged 
If  he  means  that,  as  a  Christian,  under 
the  influence  of  divine  grace,  he  loves 
the  law,  then  he  means  precisely  what 
he  says,  and  what  is  accordant  Avith 
the  universal  experience  of  Christians. 
Moreover,  this  interpretation  is  con- 
sistent with  his  general  theme  of  dis- 
course ;  namely,  the  inefficiency  of  the 
law  as  a  means  for  the  removal  of  sin 
and  guilt.  The  law  alone  is  inefficient, 
as  is  shown  in  ver.  5 — 13.  And  even 
when  enforced  by  the  influence  of 
grace,  it  remains  inefiicient,  while  men 
dwell  in  the  flesh.  Although  Paul 
shared  so  largely  in  the  gracious  influ- 
ences of  the  spirit  that  he  delighted  in 
tlie  law,  and  habitually  desired  to  obey 
it,  he  found  himself  unable  to  yield 
perfect  obedience,  in  consequence  of  the 
temptations  which  assailed  him  ;  he 
•was  sometimes  "  drawn  away  of  his 
own  lust,  and  enticed,"  Jas.  i.  14  ;  the 
law  in  his  members,  or  his  carnal  pro- 
pensities, occasionally  brought  him  into 
caiitivity.  Ver.  2,5.  From  this  condi- 
tion the  law  gave  no  relief.  It  neither 
prevented  him  from  sinning,  nor  par- 
doned him  when  he  sinned.  His  only 
hope  of  perfect  deliverance,  therefore, 
was  in  divine  grace,  not  in  the  law. 
Ver.  24,  25.  This  conflict  between 
good  and  evil,  which  h«  had  experi- 
enced, and  its  result,  he  urges  as  a 
reason  wliy  his  Cliristian  brethren 
should  abandon  reliance  on  the  law  for 
justification  and  sanctiflcation,  and  trust 
entirely  and  unreservedly  in  divine 
grace  ;  as  a  reason,  in  short,  why  they 
sliould  not  expect  to  become  "  perfect 
by  the  flesh,"  alter  they  had  "  begun  in 
the  spirit."  (ial.  iii.  ;{.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  was  not  enough  to  show  that 
the  law  failed  to  purify  him,  while  he 
trust<;d  in  that  alone  :  it  was  necessary 
to  add,  as  lie  did,  that  it  had  no  power 
to   make    him    perfect,   even    alter    ho 


embraced  the  gospel.  If  it  be  objected, 
that  he  is  thus  made  to  say  that  grace 
also  fails  to  make  men  perfect  in  this 
life,  I  reply,  that  if  he  is  only  made 
to  say  what  is  universally  conceded  to 
be  a  fiict,  the  objection  is  not  very  for- 
midable. At  the  same  time,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  he  attributes  to 
the  influence  of  grace  all  the  moral  im- 
provement which  Christians  experience, 
—  their  love  of  the  law,  their  habitual 
desire  to  obey  it,  and  their  partial  suc- 
cess in  their  virtuous  efforts.  To  the 
same  grace  he  ascribes  the  Avork  of 
entire  deliverance  from  sinfulness,  in 
due  time.  Thus  he  asserts  the  superi- 
ority of  grace  over  law.  ^  After  the 
inward  man.  His  better  nature  ;  him- 
self emphatically,  as  in  ver.  17,  20. 
The  inclination  of  his  heart,  compara- 
tively purified  by  grace.  Such  was 
the  prevailing,  habitual  spirit  which  he 
cherished.  And  because  it  was  his 
general  spirit,  he  claims  this  as  the 
proper  characteristic  of  himself.  See 
note  on  ver.  17.  -So  long  as  this  spirit 
fully  controlled  his  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions, he  yielded  perfect  obedience. 
But  whenever  and  as  often  as  he  was 
turned  aside  by  the  influence  of  tempt- 
ation, he  transgressed,  as  in  ver.  23. 
What  he  here  calls  the  "  inward  man" 
is  styled  the  "  new  man,"  in  opposition 
to  the  "  old  man,  which  is  corrupt 
according  to  the  deceitful  lusts  ;"  and 
the  change  from  the  one  to  the  other 
results  from  being  "  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  the  mind."  Eph.  iv.  22—24, 
The  "  old  man"  denotes  that  condition 
in  which  tlie  mind  is  habitually  con- 
trolled by  tlie  bodily  appetites  and  pas- 
sions :  the  "new  man"  denotes  that 
comlition  in  which  the  mind  habitually 
controls  those  appetites  and  passions. 
As  Paul  had  been  thus  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  his  mind,  lie  declares  that,  in 
the  inward  man,  in  himself  proper,  in 
his  general  spirit  and  desire,  he  de- 
lighted in  the  divine  law,  and  endeav- 
ored to  restrain  all  his  passions  which 
interfered  with  perfect  obedience. 

23.  But  I  see  another  law  in  my 
members.  I  perceive  another  tendency 
within  mc.  I  perceive  the  influence 
of  my  bodily  passions  and  propensi- 
ties. See  note  on  eh.  vi.  G.  "  In  my 
body  :   in  my  flesh  :   in  my  corrupt  and 
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of  my  mind,  and  brin^ino;  me  into 
captivity  to  tlie  law  of  sin  which  is 
in  my  members. 


sinful  propensities.  Cornp.  1  Cor.  vi. 
15  ;  Col.  iii.  5.  The  body  is  composed 
of  iiiany  members  ;  and  as  the  Hosli  is 
regarded  as  the  source  of  sin,  ver.  18, 
tiie  law  of  sin  is  said  to  be  in  the  mem- 
bers, that  is,  in  the  body  itself."  — r 
Barnes.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
observe,  that  when  the  body  or  the 
flesh  is  referred  to  as  the  source  of  sin, 
it  is  not  intended  that  the  body,  as  a 
physical  organization,  commits  sin  ; 
sinfulness  can  only  be  predicated  of  the 
mind  which  yields  to  the  power  of 
temptations  ;  but,  as  most  temptations, 
not  to  say  all,  arise  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  the  bodily  propensities,  it 
is  not  improper  to  sjjeak  of  the  body 
as  the  Source  of  sin,  being  the  source 
of  temptations  which  result  in  sin. 
IT  {Vnrrinr/  aijtmvit.  Conllicting  with  ; 
opposing  ;  exerting  an  influence  in  an 
opposite  direction.  IT  Thr  Imv  of  my 
mind.  My  fixed  and  settled  purpose  ; 
my  habitual  desire  and  intention  ;  my 
prevailing  disposition.  The  conflict 
here  mentioned  and  its  result  the  apos- 
tle repeatedly  describes,  in  this  chapter 
and  elsewhere,  in  various  phraseology. 
See  Eph.  v.  17.  IT  Briwjiwj  me  into  cap- 
tivity. Overcoming  my  better  judg- 
ment and  disposition  ;  obtaining  a  tem- 
porary mastery  ;  causing  me  to  yield 
tit  the  i)ower  of  temptation.  Although 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  love  or  of 
divine  grace  is  certain,  yet  the  victory 
becomes  not  complete,  and  absolute, 
while  men  dwell  in  tlie  flesh.  Paul 
cherished  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  in 
an  eminent  degree  ;  and  his  victory 
over  evil  ])ropensities  was  correspond- 
ingly perfect.  Yet  he  confesses  that 
the  power  of  the  adversary  was  not 
wholly  aimihilated.  On  the  contrary, 
in  unguarded  moments,  he  himself  was 
overcome.  It  woulil  be  arrogant  in  us 
to  claim  higher  perfection  and  a  more 
perfect  victory  than  he  attained.  "Tlie 
saints  of  God  do  sin,  Jas.  iii.  2;  1  Kings 
viii.  40  ;  and  cannot  do  otherwise, 
Kom.  vii.  15,  17,  IS."—  Li'jhtt'not,  on 
John  iii.  '21.  "The  apostle  "ranketh 
himself  among  them  that  groan  under 
the  yoke  of  sinful  corruption  ;  for,  as 
St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine  doth  tes- 
tify against  the  Pelagian  heretics,  this 


24  0  wretched  man  that  I  am  ! 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body 
of  this  death  ? 


is  the  true  perfection  of  them  that  are 
born  anew,  that  they  are  sensible  of 
their  infirmities  and  corruptions,  and 
confess,  as  well  in  truth  as  humility, 
that  they  are  imperfect." — ■  A&semb. 
Annot. 

24.  O  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  Thia 
exclamation  indicates  the  grief  of  the 
apostle  that,  notwithstanding  his  gen- 
eral desire  to  live  a  holy  life,  he  was 
sometimes  overcome  by  temptation.  It 
is  humiliating  to  a  good  man  to  realize 
the  power  of  his  sensual  propensities. 
When  overcome  by  them,  he  experi- 
ences an  aggravated  form  of  that  death 
which  is  the  wages  of  sin  ;  and  de- 
servedly, for  he  both  knows  the  law  and 
recognizes  his  duty  to  obey  it.  Luke 
xii.  47,  48.  "In  such  circumstances 
the  mind  is  overwhelmed  with  wretched- 
ness, and  instinctively  sighs  for  relief. 
Can  the  law  aid?  Can  man  aid?  Can 
the  native  strength  of  conscience  or  of 
reason  aid  ?  In  vain  all  these  are  tried, 
and  the  Christian  then  calmly  and 
thankfully  acquiesces  in  the  consola- 
tions of  the  apostle,  that  aid  can  be 
obtained  only  through  .Jesus  Christ."  — 
Barms.  H  The  body  of  this  death.  Tyn- 
dale  translates,  "this  body  of  death." 
The  phrase  is  generally  understood  as 
a  Hebraism,  denoting  a  body  having  a 
tendency  to  death.  The  reference  is, 
unquestionably,  to  the  sensual  passions 
and  propensities  which  occasion  moral 
death  in  the  manner  so  graphically  de- 
scribed in  Jas.  i.  14,  15.  Death  is  the 
wages  of  sin  ;  sin  results  from  tempta- 
tion ;  temptation  arises,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  the  sensual  appetites 
of  the  body,  or  of  the  flesh  ;  hence  the 
apostle  calls  those  appetites  and  pro- 
pensities the  body  of  death,  or  the  source 
of  that  disobedience  which  occasions 
death.  The  in(iuiry,  therefore,  who 
shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death, 
from  the  flesh  whose  works  result  in 
death  ?  is  to  be  understood  as  referring 
not  literally  to  the  body  as  a  physical 
organizati(jn,  but  to  the  "  lusts  of  the 
flesh,"  Eph.  ii.  3,  or  to  the  sensual  ap- 
petites and  passions. 

25.  /  thank  God,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  This  sentence  is  elliptical 
The  meaning  seems  to  be,  I  thank  Cod 
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25  I  thank  God,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  So  then,  ^Yith 
the  mind  1  myself  serve  tlic  Uiav  of 
God  ;  but  with  the  flesh  the  law 
of  sin. 


that  deliverance  will  be  wrought  by  his 
grace  through  Jesus  Christ.  The  law 
did  not  save  from  sin,  nor  remove  its 
temptations.  The  exertions  of  men 
were  ineffectual  to  withstand  evil  influ- 
ences uniformly,  and  were  utterly 
powerless  to  destroy  those  influences. 
Yet  the  case  was  not  utterly  hopeless. 
The  grace  of  God  was  suflicient  to  ac- 
complish the  work  thoroughly,  as  is 
more  fully  set  forth  in  the  succeeding 
chapter.  And  the  apostle  could  not 
refrain  from  this  ejaculatory  expression 
of  thankfulness,  in  connection  with  the 
picture  of  human  helplessness  which  he 
was  portraying.  "  As  much  as  to  say, 
Jesus  Christ  delivers  me  from  this 
wretchedness  and  moral  death.  This 
was  the  logical  conclusion  of  the  whole 
chapter.  Jesus  could  do  what  the  law 
could  not  accomiilish,  put  an  end  to  the 
internal  insurrection."  —  Livermore.  IT 
So  then.  Such  is  the  result.  IT  With 
the  mind,  &c.  In  this  concluding  phrase 
the  apostle  recapitulates  what  he  has 
previously  expressed  in  a  variety  of 
forms.  He  had  faith  in  perfect  deliv- 
erance from  sin,  by  the  power  of  divine 
grace.  He  enjoyed  such  a  degree  of 
deliverance  that  his  habitual  desire,  his 
general  disposition,  what  he  styles  / 
myself,  was  already  on  the  side  of  holi- 
ness, and  generally  obedience  was  ren- 
dered ;  nevertheless,  he  was  not  yet 
entirel3'  fiee  from  fleshly  influences, 
wliich  were  suflicient  to  remind  him  of 
imperfection,  to  humiliate  him,  and  to 
make  him  subject  to  soai'ow  and  shame, 
"  1  myself,  with  full  purpose  and  sin- 
cere endeavors  of  mind,  give  up  myself 
to  obey  the  law  of  God,  though  ray 
carnal  inclinations  are  enslaved,  and 
have  a  constant  tendency  to  sin.  This 
is  all  I  can  do,  and  this  is  all,  I  being 
under  grace,  that  is  required  of  me, 
and  through  Christ  will  bo  accepted." 
—  Locke.  To  the  objection,  that  such 
a  state  of  imperfection  and  comi)arative 
sinfulness  implies  that  grace  is  no  more 
etl'ectual  than  the  law  in  sanctifying 
nun,  whereas  Christians  can  and  should 
become   perfectly  free   from  sin  in  the 


CHAPTER  yni. 

'INHERE  is  therefore  now  no  con- 
•^  demnation  to  them  which  are  in 
Christ  Jesus,  who  Avalk  not  after 


present  life,  a  reply  has  already  been 
given,  founded  on  the  undeniable  fact 
-that  no  man  ever  has  attained  such 
I  perfection,  and  that  the  Scriptures  uni- 
1  formly  recognize  imperfection  in  all 
'.  Christians,  as  well  as  in  others.  Grace 
j  does  much  in  this  lite,  but  its  full  dis- 
i  play  and  its  perfect  work  are  reserved 
for  the  next. 

CHAPTER    VIIL 

This  chapter  is  closely  connected  with 
the  foregoing,  and  fully  illustrates  the 
fact  announced  in  ch.  vii.  (J.  Before 
proceeding  further,  it  may  be  useful  to 
review  very  briefly  the  apostle's  argu- 
ment thus  far.  He  declares  in  the  out- 
set the  vast  superiority  of  the  gospel 
over  law,  ch.  i.  16 — 18,  which  superi- 
ority consisted  chiefly  in  the  fact  that, 
while  the  law  gave  no  intimation  of 
pardon  for  sin,  and  aflforded  no  means 
of  deliverance  from  temptation,  the 
gospel  revealed  that  divine  grace  which 
both  pardons  sin  and  purifies  the  heart. 
The  inefficacy  of  the  law  is  proved  by 
the  foct  that  the  Gentiles,  having  the 
law  of  nature,  were  universally  guilty 
of  sin,  ch.  i.  ;  that  the  Jews,  having  a 
written  law,  were  equally  guilty,  ch. 
iii.  ;  and  that  all,  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, are  under  sin,  ch.  iii.  That  divine 
grace  is  effectual  to  turn  men  away 
from  ungodliness,  and  to  justify  them, 
or  make  them  just,  is  declared  in  ch. 
iii.  24,  and  illustrated  in  ch.  iv.,  Avhere 
its  present  effect  is  shown  to  be  pro- 
duced through  a  spirit  of  faith.  In 
ch.  V.  the  peaceful  and  hopeful  results 
of  grace  operating  through  faith  are 
more  fully  exhibited  ;  and  the  ulti- 
mate thorough  regeneration  of  the 
human  race  is  exhibited  as  the  perfect 
work  of  superabounding  grace.  Ch.  vi. 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  objection  sup- 
posed to  be  urged  by  an  unbeliever, 
that  if  grace  is  to  triumph  over  sin, 
and  the  divine  glory  thus  to  be  made 
manifest,  tiien  we  should  "continue  in 
sin,  that  grace  may  abound."  Having 
disposed  of  this  objection,  the  apostlo 
declares  that  believers  in  Jesus  arc  ro« 
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leased  from  their  subjection  to  law  as  a 
means  of  jut^tificatiun  and  sanetification, 
and  that  by  enibracin^  the  gospel  of 
Christ  they  have  secured  a  more  sure 
hojie,  and  become  subject  to  a  more 
purifying  inlluence,  eh.  vii.  1 — 5  ;  and 
in  ver.  (>  he  more  distinctly  announces 
both  their  deliverance  and  its  fruits. 
Here  he  encounters  another  objection. 
His  Jewish  brethren,  though  converted 
to  Christianity,  retained  much  of  their 
devotion  to  law,  especially  to  the  Mosaic 
code.  Many  of  them  insisted  that  none 
could  be  saved  unless  they  complied 
with  its  provisions,  and  obeyed  all  its 
precepts.  See  Acts  xv.  1,  24.  Know- 
ing the  strength  of  tlieir  legal  preju- 
dices, the  apostle  anticipated  their  ob- 
jection ;  namely,  that  his  description 
of  the  inefiicacy  of  the  law,  as  a  justi- 
fying and  sanctifying  power,  implied 
that  the  law  itself  was  evil.  Ch.  vii.  7. 
Tlie  remainder  of  the  chai)ter  ccmtains 
his  reply.  He  asserts  the  justice  and 
holiness  of  the  law,  ver.  I'i,  and  de- 
clares that  it  was  approved  by  his  con- 
science, both  while  he  relied  on  it  for 
justification,  ver.  K!,  and  after  he  trusted 
exclusively  in  divine  grace,  ver.  22. 
Nevertheless,  he  declares,  and  their 
own  hearts  would  bear  witness  that  the 
declaration  was  true,  that  the  law  had 
never  given  him  the  power  of  i:)erfect 
obedience,  nor  had  it  given  him  hope 
of  pardon.  Its  condemning  sentence 
was  not  reversed.  Althougli,  under  the 
])urifying  influence  of  grace,  he  had 
been  able  to  obey  more  jjcrfectly  than 
before,  f  et  while  he  regarded  the  law 
alone  as  tlie  means  of  deliverance  from 
sin,  the  case  appeared  h(jpeless.  Hav- 
ing begun  in  the  spirit,  he  found. him- 
self utterly  unable  to  become  perfect 
by  the  flesh.  Gal.  iii.  3.  While,  there- 
fore, he  utterly  denied  the  charge  that 
he  represented  the  law  to  be  evil,  he 
insisted  on  its  utter  inability  to  deliver 
from  sin,  or  to  give  a  satisfactory  hope 
of  future  deliverance.  If  we  carefully 
observe  that,  in  ch.  vii.  14 — 25,  he  rep- 
resents himsidf  as  striving  to  attain  per- 
fection, his  inability  to  yield  perfect 
obedience  to  the  law,  and  his  despair 
of  deliverance  by  such  means,  while  in 
ch.  viii.  he  represents  himself  as  relying 
solely  on  divine  grace  for  pardon  and 
eanctilieation,  we  can  easily  understand 
why  his  feelings  appear  so  suddenly  to 
change  from  despondency  to  exultation. 
10* 


j  1.  There  is  therefore  now.  This  is  a 
I  continuation  of  the  subject  discussed  in 
the  previous  chapter.  The  apostle  had 
shown  the  utter  hoi)clessnessof  reliance 
I  on  the  law  for  justification  and  sancti- 
fication,  ver.  24.  Yet  he  had  declared 
that  Christians  had  attained  a  more 
sure  ground  of  reliance,  ver.  (i,  25  ;  so 
that,  although  still  surrounded  and 
sometimes  overcome  by  temptation, 
they  might  confidently  hope  for  entire 
deliverance  "from  the  body  of  this 
death,"  from  the  influence  of  the  "  flesh- 
ly lusts  which  war  against  the  soul,"  1 
Pet.  ii.  II  ;  in  short,  from  all  sinful- 
ness. IT  No  condemnation.  "This  does 
not  mean  that  sin  in  believers  is  not  to 
be  condemned  as  much  as  anywhere, 
for  the  contrary  is  taught  everywhere 
j  in  the  Scriptures;  but  it  means,  (1) 
That  the  gospel  does  not  pronounce  con- 
demnation like  the  law.  Its  office  is 
to  pardon  ;  the  office  of  the  law,  to  con- 
demn. The  one  never  atfords  deliver- 
ance, but  always  condemns  ;  the  object 
of  the  other  is  to  free  from  condemna- 
tion, and  to  set  the  soul  at  liberty. 
(2.)  There  is  no  final  condemnation  un- 
der the  gospel.  The  otfice,  design,  and 
tendency,  of  the  gospel,  is  to  free  from 
the  condemning  sentence  of  law."  — 
Barnes.  The  believer  in  Jesus  who  is 
"overtaken  in  a  fault,"  Gal.  vi.  1,  ac- 
knowledges the  justice  of  the  penalty, 
which  is  inseparably  connected  with 
sin  ;  yet  he  despairs  not  ;  he  does  not 
consider  himself  condemned  beyond 
hope  of  relief  ;  his  faith  in  divine  grace' 
enables  him  to  see  a  bright  prospect  of 
deliverance,  not  only  from  present  dis- 
tress, but  from  future  occasions  of  dis- 
tress. Indeed,  his  faith,  having  wrought 
by  love,  and  comparatively  purified  his 
heart.  Gal.  v.  G,  has  already  enabled 
him  to  pass  from  death  unto  life,  John 
v.  24  ;  and  thus  has  he  become  free 
from  that  which  is  emphatically  the 
condemnation  of  the  law.  IT  Who  are 
in  Christ  Jesus.  United  with  him  ;  his 
true  disciples.  Our  Lord  frequently 
used  the  same  figure,  to  denote  the 
spiritual  union  between  himself  and 
;  those  who  truly  believed  on  him  and 
j  imbibed  his  spirit.  "  Abide  in  me,  and 
I  I  in  you.  As  the  branch  cannot  bear 
'  fruit  of  itself,  except  it  abide  in  the 
vine,  no  more  can  ye,  except  ye  abide 
in  me.  1  anr  the  vine,  ye  are  the 
branches  ;    he  that  abideth  in  mo,  aud 
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^he  flesh,  but  after  the  Spirit. 
2   For  the  law  of  the  Spirit  of 


I  in  him,  the  same  bringeth  forth  much 
fruit  ;  foi-  without  me  ye  can  do  noth- 
ing." John  XV.  4,  5.  To  be  in  Christ 
is  a  common  expression  of  the  apostle, 
to  denote  genuine  discipleship.  IT  Who 
walk,  <fcc.  This  phrase  is  omitted  in  the 
best  ^ISS.  The  words  are  supposed  to 
have  been  inserted  in  this  place  from 
ver.  4,  where  they  again  occur.  The 
sense  remains  the  same,  however,  wheth- 
er they  be  admitted  or  rejected. 

2.  For  the  law.  "  The  word  lawhere 
means  that  rule,  command,  or  influence, 
which  the  spirit  of  life  produces.  That 
exerts  a  control  which  is  here  called  a 
law,  for  a  law  often  means  anything  by 
which  we  are  ruled  or  governed."  — 
Barnes.  IT  Of  the  spirit  of  life.  Or,  of 
sjnritual  life  ;  the  life  into  Avhich  we 
enter  through  faith  in  Christ,  and  spir- 
itual union  with  him.  Through  the 
influence  of  divine  grace,  the  believer's 
heart  becomes  subject  to  a  new  rule  of 
action.  It  is  no  longer  chiefly  desirous 
to  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  ch.  xiii. 
14,  but  rather  to  obey  the  pure  and 
holy  precepts  of  Christ.  In  other  words, 
the  habitual  desire  of  Christians  is  to 
attain  purity  of  heart  and  life  ;  this  de- 
sire is  a  law  to  them,  or  exercises  an 
influence  over  them,  restraining  them 
from  sin,  and  encouraging  a  continual 
struggle  against  its  power.  Or,  if  we 
do  not  regard  the  phrase  '*'  spirit  of 
life  "  as  a  Hebraism  for  spiritual  life, 
we  may  accept  the  interpretation  of 
Locke :  "  Why  it  is  called  the  law  of 
the  spirit  of  life  has  a  reason,  in  that 
the  gospel,  which  contains  this  doc- 
trine of  grace,  is  dictated  by  the  same 
spirit  that  raided  Christ  from  the  dead, 
and  that  quickens  us  ^o  newness  of 
life,  and  has,  for  its  end,  the  con- 
ferring of  eternal  life."  IT  Hath  made 
me  free.  "That  is,  has  delivered  mo 
from  the  predominating  influence  and 
control  of  sin.  He  cannot  mean  that 
he  was  perfect,  for  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  reasoning  is  opposed  to  that."  — 
Barnes.  "  The  spiritual  laws  of  the 
Christian  faith  had  not  only  released 
men  from  the  bondage  of  the  Mosaic 
institutions,  but  tliey  had  also  emanci- 
pated the  believing  soul  from  the  more 
terrible  laws  of  moral  transgression 
and  death.     Horn.  vii.  25.     The   main 


life,  in  Christ  Jesus,  hath  made  me 
free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death. 

stress  of  the  apostle's  discourse  is  to  show 
that  the  gospel  is  good,  not  so  much  to 
accjuit  its  receivers  and  justify  them,  as 
to  spiritualize  them,  and  raise  them  out 
of  the  bondage  of  the  appetites  and 
passions." — Livermore.  This  fully  ac- 
cords with  the  scriptural  testimony  con- 
corning  salvation,  under  which  general 
appellation  are  included  all  the  special 
blessings  communicated  by  divine  grace 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  It  con- 
sists, not  in  screening  men  from  the  just 
penalty  of  their  transgressions,  not  in 
accounting  them  just  while  they  remain 
unjust,  not  in  saving  them  in  sin,  as 
has  been  "  slanderously  reported,  and 
as  some  affirm  that  we  say,"  ch.  iii.  8  ; 
but  in  saving  them  from  sin,  turn- 
ing them  away  from  their  iniquities, 
and  cleansing  them  from  all  unright- 
eousness. Matt.  i.  21  ;  Acts  iii.  2(3  ;  1 
John  i.  9.  This  work  is  commenced 
here  by  enabling  them  to  resist  and  re- 
strain those  appetites  and  propensities 
which  tempt  to  the  commission  of  sin, 
by  inspiring  a  love  of  holiness,  by  turn- 
ing their  hearts  from  fleshly  lusts  to 
the  love  and  service  of  God  ;  it  is  com- 
pleted, hereafter,  by  entire  deliverance 
from  temptation,  by  eradication  of  all 
improper  desires,  and  by  such  a  mani- 
festation of  grace  as  shall  excite  su- 
preme gratitude  and  love  to  the  just 
and  holy  and  merciful  Father  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh.  To  the  commence- 
ment oC  this  glorious  work  the  apostle 
refers  in  this  place.  Those  who  were 
in  Christ,  who  had  embraced  his  gospel, 
imbibed  his  spirit,  and  trusted  in  di- 
vine grace,  already  felt  the  regenerat- 
ing power,  by  which  their  love  of  sin 
was  weakened,  and  their  love  of  virtue 
increased  ;  by  which,  also,  the  influ- 
ence of  their  appetites  and  passions  was 
diminished,  and  their  thoughts  and  con- 
duct were  brought  under  the  purify- 
ing influence  of  the  spirit  of  holiness. 
IT  From  the  law  of  sill  and  death.  Tliat 
is,  from  the  influence  and  control  of 
those  passions  and  lusts  which  prompt 
to  sin,  and  result  in  death.  James  i.  14, 
15.  Not  that  believers  are  entirely 
e.xemjit  frumsuch  influences  while  they 
remain  on  earth  ;  but  the  bondage  is 
broken,  and  the  predominating  influ- 
cuco  which  guides  them  is  that  of  the 
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3  For  what  tlie  law  could  not 
do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through 

spirit  of  life,  or  of  spiritual  life,  or  of 
the  life-givinj^,  quickening-  spirit. 

3.  Fur  whitt  the  law  could  Hot  do. 
The  wurd  law  is  here  used  in  its  more 
ordinary  sense,  indicating  the  Mosaic 
law,  or,  more  probably,  both  that  and 
tlie  law  of  nature,  or  of  natural  con- 
science, by  which  the  Gentiles  were 
guided.  The  thing  which  the  law  could 
not  do  was  the  purification  of  the  human 
race  from  sinfulness.  This  inability  of 
all  law,  merely  as  law,  had  been  de- 
monstrated in  the  previous  chapters. 
JJut  what  the  law  could  not  do  was 
witliin  the  proper  scope  of  divine  grace, 
whicli  both  could  and  would  accomplish 
it.  To  express  the  sense  more  clearly, 
Stuart  sup[)lies  a  word  :  "  For  what  the 
law  could  not  accomplish,  in  that  it  was 
weak  through  the  flesh,  God,  sending 
his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
flesh,  accomplished,"  <fec.  Conybeare 
transposes  :  "  For  God  (which  was 
impossible  to  the  law,  because  through 
the  weakness  of  our  flesh  it  had  no 
power),  by  sending  his  own  Son  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  on  behalf 
of  sin,  overcame  sin  in  the  flesh." 
Mackniijht  adopts  a  similar  transposi- 
tion. The  itlea  is  sufficiently  manifest  : 
that  God,  by  the  exercise  of  grace,  had 
accomplished  and  would  accomplish 
•what  the  law  had  not  done  nor  could 
do.  IT  In  that.  Because  ;  inasmuch 
as  ;  a  form  of  expre.«sion  nearly  obso- 
lete. IT  It  was  weak.  Inefficacious. 
IT  Through  thejlesh.  The  fault  was  not 
in  the  law,  but  in  the  carnal  propensi- 
ties of  men,  as  the  apostle  declares,  ch. 
vii.  10 — 14.  By  flesh  we  are  to  un- 
derstand the  appetites  and  propensi- 
ties, or  the  body,  as  the  seat  of  those 
passions.  "  Because,  through  the 
strength  of  our  carnal  inclinations  and 
desires,  it  was  unable  to  regulate  our 
lives  so  that  we  slmuld  be  perfect  or 
entirely  free  from  sin  ;  comp.  ch.  vii. 
14 — 2.').  The  flrsh  here,  as  often  else- 
where, designates  carnal  appetites  or 
inclinations." — Stanrt.  The  law,  in- 
deed, strictly  prohibited  the  improper 
indulgence  of  such  appetites  or  inclina- 
tions, liut  mere  prohibition,  however 
strict,  and  enforced  by  however  severe 
penalties,  has  no  jjower  to  compel  more 
than  au  outward  form  of  obedieuco.     A 


the  flesh,  God  sending  hi?  own  Son 
in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and 


cheerful  and  hearty  obedience  results 
only  from  confidence  in  the  Lawgiver  ; 
from  such  an  apprehension  of  his  char- 
acter as  excites  both  trust  and  affection. 
Such  trust  and  affection  are  excited  by 
the  manifestation  of  divine  grace  ;  but 
never  by  mere  prohibitory  law.  If  la 
the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh.  Clothed  with 
a  human  body.  A  similar  idea  is 
expressed  in  11  eb.  ii.  14 — 16  ;  where 
the  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his 
earthly  mission  are  described  in  cor- 
responding terms.  To  save  mankind 
from  sin,  and  to  fill  their  hearts  witli  a 
spirit  of  holiness,  he  appeared  in  human 
form,  endured  the  imperfections  of 
humanity,  sin  only  excepted,  and  died 
on  the  cross  in  attestation  of  the  blessed 
truths  he  h;wl  revealed.  It  has  been 
supposed  that,'  although  he  bore  the 
"  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,"  or  was  clothed 
in  a  human  body,  yet  he  was  not  sub- 
ject to  the  propensities  and  desires  of 
the  flesh,  which  have  a  tendency  to  sin. 
This  view  of  the  case,  in  my  judgment, 
is  untenable.  He  was  certainly  subject 
to  hunger,  thirst,  and  the  other  human 
appetites.  He  was  f^ubject  to  weariness, 
and  the  other  human  infirmities.  He 
was  subject  to  pleasure,  sympathy, 
grief,  and  other  human  emotions,  liut 
from  some  or  all  of  these  arise  tempta- 
tions to  sin.  Why,  then,  deny  that  he 
had  those  propensities  which  become 
sinful  by  improper  indulgence  ?  Human 
nature,  as  it  came  originally,  and  con- 
tinues to  come,  from  the  hand  of  the 
Maker,  is  not  sinful.  The  natural  pro- 
pensities are  good  in  themselves,  and 
become  sinful  only  by  improper  pre- 
dominance and  indulgence.  It  does  nctt 
detract,  therefore,  from  the  dignity  and 
purity  of  our  Saviour's  character,  to 
suppose  that  his  body  was  truly  a  human 
body,  with  ail  the  appetites  and  pro- 
pensities properly  belonging  to  it. 
Moreover,  he  was  tempted,  and  through 
the  weakness  of  the  body.  See  notes  on 
Matt.  iv.  1 — 11.  The  apostle  is  even 
more  explicit:  "In  that  ho  himself 
has  suffered,  being  tempted,  he  is  ablo 
to  succor  them  that  are  tempted." 
"  For  wo  have  not  a  high-priest  which 
cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeling  of 
our  infirmities  ;  but  was  in  all  points 
tempted   like   as  we  are,  yet  without 
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for    sin,    condemned    sin    in    the   flesh : 


sin.'-  Ileb.  ii.  18  ;  iv.  15.  Although 
it  mi;;ht  be  highly  improper  to  inter- 
pret this  language  in  a  strictly  literal 
sense,  yet  it  cannot  be  supposed  to 
mean  less  than  that  he  endured  tempta- 
tions. And  another  apostle  tells  us 
whence  temptations  arise.  Jas.  i.  14. 
Yet  as  he  uniformly  resisted  all  irregu- 
lar desires,  he  was  '•  without  sin,"  spot- 
less and  blameless.  Does  it  detract 
from  the  purity  of  any  being  that  he 
successfully  resists  all  temptations  ?  It 
is  certainly  ditlicult  to  perceive  the 
force  or  propriety  of  the  language  used 
by  the  apostle  to  the  Hebrews,  if  we 
deny  that  our  Lord  was  subject  to  the 
ordinary  propensities  of  humanity,  and 
by  experience  of  their  influence  could 
fully  sympathize  in  the  infirmities 
of  mankind,  and  succor  them  when 
tempted.  IF  And  for  nin.  On  account 
of  sin.  Because  sin  was  in  the  world, 
Jesus  came  to  destroy  it.  Because  men 
were  sinners,  he  came  to  save  them 
from  sin.  He  came  to  call,  not  the 
rigiiteous,  but  sinners,  to  repentance. 
If  sin  had  not  existed,  redeeming  grace 
could  not  have  been  manifested,  nor 
could  God  have  commended  his  love  to 
us  by  sending  his  Sou  to  die  for  us, 
while  we  were  yet  sinners.  Ch.  v.  8. 
The  mission  and  death  of  Christ  had 
relation  to  sin,  and  were  designed  for 
its  removal.  But  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows, as  many  suppose,  tliat  he  endured 
the  punishment  of  sin,  instead  of  the 
guilty.  Indeed,  it  is  not  conceivable 
tliat  a  pure  and  holy  being  could  endure 
that  which  is  the  distinguishing  char- 
acteristic of  punishment  for  sin,  name- 
ly, remorse  of  conscience.  He  labored 
and  died  for  the  spiritual  beneflt  of 
sinners,  but  not  in  th^ir  stead.  He 
saves  them  from  spiritual  death,  but 
does  not  himself  endure  it.  IT  Co?i- 
demncd  sin  in  tin:  flesh.  Or,  overcame 
and  destroyed  it.  The  word  here 
rendered  condemned  is  used  in  a  similar 
sense,  2  Pet.  ii.  (J.  "  In  the  flesh,  tliat 
is  to  say,  in  the  very  seat  of  its  power." 
—  ConyUare.  The  apostle  probably 
used  the  word  y.ujiy.nnt  (katekrine, 
condemned),  in  preterence  to  any 
other  which  woulil  e<inally  well  express 
the  idea  of  destroying  or  putting  iiway 
sin,  because  in  ver.  1  he  iiad  said  there 
WuH    DOW    no     y.uiuicni^iu     (^kiitukrinut, 


condemnation)  to  Christians.  The  an- 
tithesis thus  becomes  verbal,  as  well  as 
actual.  Christians  should  not  be  con- 
demned ;  but  sin  should  be  condemned. 
Not  that  sin,  as  something  distinct 
from  the  transgressor,  is  punished ; 
which  is  absurd.  But  sin,  sinfulness, 
sinful  propensities,  whatever  stand'? 
opposed  to  holiness  in  the  Human  heart, 
is  condemned,  subdued,  anu  destroyed, 
by  divine  grace.  Similar  phraseology 
occurs  in  ch.  vi.  ;  and  the  similarity  of 
idea  is  distinctly  exhibited  by  Stuart  : 
"  As  to  sins  being  put  to  death,  con- 
demned, or  punished,  in  Christians, 
comp.  ch.  vi.  2 — 11  ;  where  the  mean- 
ing of  the  writer  is,  n(.t  that  sinners 
are  punished  by  inflicting  on  them  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  but  that  the  carnal 
mind  is,  by  the  grace  of  the  gospel, 
mortified,  subdued,  crucified,  and  as  it 
were  put  to  death.  This  bears  upon 
the  point  in  question,  and  makes  all 
plain."  The  language  is  highly  figura- 
tive, but  the  meaning  is  sufliciently 
obvious.  Grace  will  so  purify  the  heart, 
by  removing  or  destroying  evil  influ- 
ences, and  implanting  and  encouraging 
the  growth  of  good  influences,  that  a 
more  perfect  obedience  may  be  rendered 
to  the  law  of  true  righteousness.  Ver.  4. 
"  Neander  rejects  the  notion  that  the 
meaning  of  this  verse  is  that  '  Christ 
bore  for  men  the  punishment  attached  to 
sin  by  the  law,'  but  interprets  this  and 
the  next  verse  thus  :  '  That  what  was 
impossible  to  the  law,  what  it  w.vs 
unable  to  effect,  owing  to  the  predomi- 
nant sinfulness  in  human  nature,  was 
aceoniplislied  b}'  God  when  he  sent  his 
Son  into  the  world  in  that  human 
nature  which  had  hitherto  been  under 
the  dominion  of  sin,  and  when  he  con- 
demned sin,  that  is,  despoiled  it  of  its 
p(»wer  and  supremacy,  and  manifested 
its  powerlessness  in  tiiat  human  nature, 
over  which  it  had  before  reigned,  in 
order  that  tlie  reijuirements  of  tiie  law 
might  be  fulfilled  in  believers,  as  those 
whose  lives  were  not  governed  by  sinful 
desire,  but  by  tlio  spirit,  the  divine 
vital  principle  of  the  spirit  that  pro- 
ceeded fiom  Christ.'  I  am  hapi)y  to 
introduce  sueh  passages  from  modern 
orthodox  writers,  because  they  prove 
that  the  ancient  bigotry  is  breaking  up 
and  passing  away,  and  new  views  are 
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4  That  the  riji^hteonsness  of  the 
law  mig-ht  bu  fulfilled  in  us,  avIio 


dawning    upon    the     human    soul."  — 
Livermorr. 

4.  That  the  righleorisness  of  the  law. 
The  righteousness  required  by  the  law, 
that  is,  by  divine  law,  whether  written 
or  otherwise.  The  apostle  has  labored 
to  demonstrate  the  fact,  that  the  law  was 
inetllfacious  to  produce  holiness,  tor 
reasons  which  he  has  distinctly  assigned. 
Yet  he  has  uniformly  maintained  that 
the  law  was  "  holy,  and  just,  and  good," 
as  indeed  it  must  be,  if  given  by  a 
perfectly  holy  Being  ;  and  that  it  re- 
quires of  its  subjects  perfect  purity  and 
holiness.  He  gives  no  intimation  that 
the  moral  precepts  of  law  have  been  or 
ever  will  be  abrogated.  To  cherish 
supreme  love  to  God,  and  genuine  love 
to  mankind,  in  which  two  precepts  the 
whole  law  may  be  comprehended,  and 
to  be  guided  and  controlled  by  the  in- 
fluence of  such  love,  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances,  is  the  whole 
dnty  and  the  perpetual  duty  of  all 
men.  Although  the  law  did  not  im- 
part ability  to  yield  obedience  to  its 
requirements,  yet  its  requirements 
were  none  the  less  .holy  and  abso- 
lute. By  the  gospel  that  grace  is 
uianifested  which  does  impart  such 
ability,  bringing  the  heart  under  new 
influences  and  new  motives  to  obedi- 
ence, so  that  obedience  is  no  longer 
constrained,  but  willing  and  cheerful. 
Having  "crucified  the  flesh,  with  the 
affections  and  lusts,"  Gal.  v.  24,  thus 
destroying  the  predominating  influence 
of  sin  "  in  the  very  seat  of  its  power," 
and  excited  a  spirit  of  gratitude  and 
affection  to  the  Heavenly  Father  by  a 
manifestation  of  his  exceeding  good- 
ness, divine  grace  enables  men  to  do 
that  which  they  could  not  do  under  the 
iiiHuence  of  mere  law  ;  namely,  to 
fulfil  the  righteous  requirements  of  the 
law.  IT  Mirjht  be  fulfdlrd  in  m.  That 
is,  that  we  might  become  obedient  to 
the  law  of  righteousness,  or  become 
righteous.  This  is  the  grand  object  of 
the  whole  scheme  of  grace  :  to  deliver 
men  from  sinfulness,  and  to  make  them 
holy  ;  in  other  words,  to  enable  them 
to  depai  t  from  all  iniquity,  and  to  cleave 
unto  holiness  with  all  the  heart;  for,  al- 
though the  agency  of  men  is  recognized, 
in  ceaaiug  to  do  evil  and  learning  to  do 


walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after 
the  Spirit. 


well,  in  working  out  their  own  salva- 
tion, nevertheless,  "  it  is  God  which 
worketh  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do 
of  his  good  pleasure,"  Phil.  ii.  12,  13; 
and  his  grace  underlies  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  salvation  from  sin.  In  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  salvation  attained, 
is  the  completeness  of  obedience  to  the 
law  of  righteousness.  When  deliver- 
ance from  sinfulness  becomes  complete, 
obedience  will  become  perfect,  and  not 
sooner.  As  this  deliverance  is  not 
fully  accomplished  on  earth,  we  cannot 
understand  the  apostle  to  say  here  that 
even  Christians  now  absolutely  and 
entirely  fulfil  the  law  of  righteousness. 
They  are  released  from  the  predom- 
inating influence  of  sin,  and  brought 
under  the  predominating  influence  of 
holiness  ;  and  thus  they  "  walk  not 
after  the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit." 
Their  general,  habitual  desire  to  prac- 
tise righteousness,  and  their  general 
success,  notwithstanding  occasional  fail- 
ure, is  all  that  the  language  in  the 
text  can  be  reasonably  understoT)d  to 
imply.  "  Fulfilled  does  not  here  signify 
a  complete,  exact  obedience,  but  such 
an  unblamable  life,  by  sincere  endeavors 
after  righteousness,  as  shows  us  to  be 
the  faithful  subjects  of  Christ,  exempt 
from  the  dominion  of  sin.  See  ch.  xiii. 
8  ;  Gal.  vi.  2.  A  description  of  such, 
who  thus  fulfilled  the  '  righteousness  of 
the  law,'  we  have  in  Luke  i.  6.  As 
Christ  in  the  flesh  was  wholly  exempt 
from  all  taint  of  sin,  so  we,  by  that 
spirit  which  was  in  him,  shall  be  ex- 
empt from  the  dominion  of  our  carnal 
lusts,  if  we  make  it  our  choice  and  en- 
deavor to  live  after  the  spirit.  Ver. 
9 — 11.  For  that  which  we  are  to  per- 
form by  that  spirit  is  the  mortification 
of  the  deeds  of  the  body.  Ver.  13." — 
Locke.  In  one  sexise,  indeed,  we  may 
understand  the  apostle  to  speak  of 
perfect   righteousness   on    the    part  of 

I  mankind  ;  not  as  the  present  imme- 
diate   effect    of   the    manifestation    of 

i  divine  grace  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist, 
but  as  its  ultimate  effect  and  crowning 
glory.  The  work  commences  here, 
which  shall  become  perfect  hereafter. 
It  is  the  same  in  kind,  but  different  in 
degree.    Here,  we  are  sanctified  in  part; 

I  hereafter,  wholly.     But  the  same  grace 
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5   For  they  that  are  after  the  i  Spirit,  the  things  of  the  Spirit, 
flesh,  do   mind   the  things  of  the        6    For  to  be  carnally  minded  is 
flesh:  but  they  that  are  after  the   death  ;  but  to  be  spiritually  minded 


sanctifies.  The  special  reference  in  the 
text,  however,  is  to  the  moral  condition 
of  Christians  in  the  present  life,  and  to 
their  comparative  sanctification.  IT 
Who  walk.  Who  conduct,  who  live. 
The  word  is  often  used  in  this  sense  by 
the  apostles.  See  Eph.  iv.  1  ;  2  Pet. 
ii.  10  ;  2  John  G  ;  Jude  18.  IT  After 
the  flesh.  According  to  the  flesh  ;  under 
the  influence  of  the  fleshly  appetites  or 
propensities.  The  idea  is,  that  Chris- 
tians should  not  and  do  not  live  for  the 
mere  gratification  of  their  carnal  de- 
sires ;  the  predominating  influence  un- 
der which  they  act  is  not  that  of  mere 
animal  propensities.  IT  But  after  the 
spirit.  According  to  the  spirit  ;  under 
tlie  influence  of  the  spirit  ;  guided  by 
the  promptings  of  the  spirit,  and  thus 
obeying  God,  rather  than  their  own 
lusts.  The  opposing  influences  of  the 
flesh  and  the  spirit,  and  their  respective 
fruits,  are  exhibited  in  Gal.  v.  19 — 24. 
Those  who  '*  have  crucified  the  flesh, 
with  the  aticctions  and  lusts,"  and  whose 
hearts  have  been  renewed  by  the  spirit 
of  grace,  become  able,  in  a  correspond- 
ing degree,  to  lulfil  the  righteousness 
of  the  law. 

5.  For  they  that  are  after  the  flesh. 
"Who  are  under  its  influence  ;  whose 
chief  desire  is  to  gratify  the  propen- 
Bities  of  the  flesh.  IT  Do  mind  the  things 
of  the  flesh.  They  are  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  gratification  of  fleshly  appetites. 
They  are  under  the  predominating  influ- 
ence of  the  carnal  desires,  and  are 
thereby  prevented  from  obeying  the 
Ejnritual  law  of  righteousness.  See 
notes  on  ch.  vi.  IG  ;  vii.  5.  IT  They 
that  aie  after  tne  spirit.  Who  are  under 
the  predominating  infltience  of  the 
Bpirit.  IT  The  things  of  the  spirit.  The 
holy  desires  and  actions  which  are 
prompted  by  the  spirit.  Locke  gives 
the  leading  idea  of  this  verse,  with 
Buflicicntdistinctiicgs,  in  his  paraphrase  : 
"  As  for  those  who  are  still  under  the 
direction  of  tlie  flesh  and  its  sinful  ap- 
petites, who  are  under  obedience  to  the 
law  in  their  members,  they  have  the 
thoughts  and  bent  of  their  minds  set 
upon  tl)0  tilings  of  the  (Icsli,  to  obey  it 
in  the  lusts  of  it  ;  l)ut  tlicy  wlio  are 
under  the  siuritual  law  of  their  minds, 


the  thoughts  and  bent  of  their  hearts  is 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  spirit  in 
that  law." 

6.  For  to  be  carnally  minded.  "The 
mind  of  the  flesh."—  Stuart.  "  The 
minding  of  the  flesh."  —  Macknight. 
"  The  fleshly  mind." — Conybeare.  The 
Greek  (/ouif^i/u  t/c  ounyoc.  (phronema 
tes  snrkos)  literally  signifies  the  mind 
of  the  flesh.  But,  in  connection  with 
ver.  5,  where  the  kindred  verb  occurs, 
both  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  common 
translation,  "  mind  the  things  of  the 
flesh,"  the  idea  seems  to  be  the  earnest 
desire  of  the  flesh.  The  mind,  as  indi- 
cated by  this  word,  is  not  merely  in- 
tellect, but  implies  the  idea  of  atfection, 
disposition,  desire.  The  noun  occurs 
only  in  this  verse,  and  in  ver.  7,  27. 
But  the  verb  is  found  often  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  generally  in  the  sense 
already  indicated.  See  Matt.  xvi.  23 
(savor est);  ch.  xii.  16  ;  xiv.  6  (regard- 
eth  );  Phil.  ii.  2  ;  iv.  10  {care  and  care- 
ful);  Col.  iii.  2  {set  your  affection). 
Such  is  manifestly  the  idea  conveyed  in 
the  text.  The  mind  of  the  flesh  indi- 
cates an  inordinate  regard  to  the  fleshly 
appetites  and  propensities.  To  be  car- 
nally minded,  that  is,  to  be  under  the 
predominating  influence  of  fleshly  de- 
sires, is  substantially  the  same  as  to  be 
servants  of  sin,  or  under  the  dominion 
of  sin.  Ch.  vi.  12,  14,  17.  IT  /*•  death. 
Such  a  state  of  mind  or  disposition  is  a 
state  of  death.  The  course  of  conduct 
induced  by  such  influences  results  in 
moral  death,  because  it  is  sinful.  .  Ch. 
vi.  23.  IT  To  be  spiritually  minded.  Or, 
the  mind  of  the  spirit;  the  disposition, 
the  desire,  the  bent  of  mind,  induced  by 
the  influence  of  the  spirit.  The  form 
of  Greek  phrase  is  like  the  foregoing. 
IT  Is  life  and  peace.  The  spirit  quickens 
the  morally  dead  (Eph.  ii.  1),  and  un- 
der its  influence  men  pass  from  death 
unto  life.  John  v.  24  ;  1  John  iii.  14. 
When  the  heart  of  man  is  under  tiie  in- 
fluence of  the  spirit  of  grace,  he  enjoys 
life  and  peace.  Just  as  surely  as  sin 
involves  death,  just  so  surely  holiness 
is  attended  by  spiritual  life,  and  by  a 
peace  bcyondall  that  the  tilings  of  earth 
cm  artord.  "  It  tends  to  life,  and  is  in 
fact  real  life.     For  to   possess  and  cul 
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is  life  and  peace  : 

7    Beeausii  the  carnal   mind   15 
enmity  against  God  :  for  it  is  not 


tivato  the  graces  of  the  spirit,  to  be 
led  where  he  would  guide  us,  is  the  de- 
sign of  our  existence,  and  is  the  only 
path  of  happiness."  —  Barnes. 

7.  Because  the  carnal  mind.  The 
Greek  phrase  is  precisely  the  same 
which  is  rendered  "  to  l)e  carnally 
minded,"  in  verse  6  ;  and  its  meaning  is 
manifestly  the  same  in  both  places. 
Had  the  same  translation  been  given  in 
the  common  version,  the  language  of 
the  apostle  would  have  been  more 
readily  and  accurately  understood.  The 
reason  is  here  given  why  minding  or 
chiefly  regarding  the  things  of  the  flesh 
results  in  death,  as  is  intimated  by  the 
word  because  ;  but  the  change  in  phrase- 
ology renders  the  purpose  less  apparent. 
IT  Is  enmity  against  God.  Is  hostility, 
or,  rather,  is  hostile,  opposed,  as  the 
noun  is  understood  to  be  used  for  the 
adjective.  The  minding  of  the  flesh, 
indulging  its  appetites  and  propensities, 
studying  chiefly  to  gratifj'  its  desires,  is 
utterly  opposed  to  the  cultivation  of 
those  holy  affections,  that  love  of  truth 
and  justice,  that  love  toward  God  and 
toward  men,  which  God  requires  by  his 
law,  and  equally  by  the  influence  of  his 
grace.  Our  Lord  said,  "  Ye  cannot 
serve  God  and  JMammon."  Matt.  vi.  24. 
See  the  note.  Equally  true  is  it  that 
men  cannot  pay  supreme  regard  to  their 
carnal  passions  and  to  God  at  the  same 
time.  The  dominion  of  the  one  is  con- 
trary to  the  other.  The  service  of  the 
one  involves  a  disregard  of  the  other. 
Love  to  the  one  implies  disapproval  or 
hostility  towards  the  other.  Substan- 
tially the  same  idea  is  expressed  in 
Galatians  v.  17:  "The  flesh  lusteth 
against  the  spirit,  and  the  spirit  against 
the  flesh  ;  and  these  are  contrary  the 
one  to  the  other."  The  lusts  of  the 
flesh  are  opposed  to  the  spiritual  influ- 
ences of  divine  grace,  and,  whether 
cou.sciously  or  unconsciously,  they  who 
are  under  the  dominion  of  those  lusts 
are  to  the  same  extent  hostile  to  the 
source  of  those  gracious  influences. 
IT  For  it.  That  is,  the  fleshly  mind,  the 
minding  of  the  flesh,  the  anxiety  to 
gratify  the  carnal  appetites.  IT  Is  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  God.  We  are  not 
10  understand  that  it  is  not  under  the 


subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither 
indeed  can  1)0. 

8    So  then  they  that  are  in  the 

legitimate  authority  of  the  law  ;  but 
that  it  is  not  in  subjection  to  it  ; 
that  it  is  opposed  to  it  ;  that  it  exists 
in  opposition  to  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  11"  Neither  indeed  can  be.  Its 
nature  being  utterly  opposed  to  what 
the  law  re(iuires,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  exist  in  conformity  to  the  law. 
Such  conformity  implies  the  renuncia- 
tion of  this  overweening  regard  for  the 
flesh.  This  idea  is  illustrated  by  Au- 
gustine by  the  inquiry,  "  How  can 
snow  be  warmed  ?  For  when  it  is 
melted  and  becomes  warm,  it  is  no 
longer  snow."  So  in  the  case  under 
consideration.  When  the  affections  be- 
come fixed  on  God  and  his  law,  when 
the  chief  desire  of  man  is  to  be  led  by 
the  spirit  into  righteousness  and  true 
holiness,  the  love  of  the  flesh,  the  anx- 
iety to  gratify  its  lusts,  has  not  been 
made  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  or  con- 
sistent with  it,  but  it  has  ceased  to 
exist  in  proportion  to  the  thoroughness 
of  the  work  of  grace  on  the  heart.  The 
flesh  is  thus  crucified,  with  its  affec- 
tions and  lusts.  Gal.  v.  24.  Some  have 
vainly  imagined  that  instead  merely  of 
certain  unholy  affections,  the  apostle 
speaks  of  man  himself  as  being  an 
enemy  of  God,  not  sul)ject  to  his  law, 
and  unable  to  become  subject  to  it 
They  apparently  forget  what  the  apostle 
reiterates  in  chap,  vii.,  that  this  fleshly 
mind,  or  law  in  his  members,  sorely 
annoyed  him,  and  led  him  into  trans- 
gression, even  while  it  was  his  earnest 
and  habitual  desire  to  obey  God  in  all 
tilings.  This  law  in  his  members  he 
steadfastly  resisted,  as  opposed  to  the 
law  of  God,  and  because,  just  so  far  as 
it  had  dominion  over  him,  it  rendei'ed 
him  disobedient  to  God.  Nevertheless, 
by  the  assistance  of  divine  grace,  he  wag 
able  to  serve  the  law  of  God  with  his 
mind,  in  spite  of  the  rebellious  tenden- 
cies of  his  fleshly  nature.  Chap.  vii. 
25. 

8.  So  then.  Such  is  the  conclusion 
to  which  the  argument  tends.  IT  They 
that  are  in  the  flesh.  This  form  of  words 
sometimes  denotes  those  who  still  dwell 
in  mortal  bodies,  in  contradistinction  to 
those  who  have  been  changed  from 
mortality  to  immortality.     Such  is  not 
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flesh  cannot  please  God. 

its  meaning  here.  It  is  equivalent  to 
theui  who  are  after  the  flesh,  or  walk 
after  the  flesh,  ver.  4,  5  ;  to  them  who 
are  fleshly  minded,  devoted  to  the  grat- 
ification of  the  flesh,  ver.  6,  7.  While 
men  are  under  the  dominion  of  the 
fleshly  appetites,  while  they  are  con- 
trolled by  the  law  in  their  members, 
while  it  is  their  chief  study  and  desire 
to  pamper  the  body  and  gratify  its 
appetites,  they  cannot  please  (jod.  Such 
are  the  persons  here  intended.  That  the 
apostle  cannot  mean  to  describe  man- 
kind generally  as  dwelling  in  bodies  of 
flesh,  is  manifest  from  the  next  verse, 
where  of  men  clothed  in  like  fleshly 
bodies  he  says,  "  Ye  are  not  in  the 
flesh."  IT  Cannot  please  God.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  design  of  God 
in  subjecting  men  to  vanity,  creating 
them  with  natural  propensities,  good  in 
themselves,  but  hurtful  when  excess- 
ively predominant,  and  exposing  them 
to  influences  which  were  certain  to  lead 
them  into  transgression,  it  is  the  uniform 
language  of  the  Scriptures,  that  he  is 
l^leased  by  righteousness,  and  displeased 
by  unrighteousness.  Righteousness  is 
consistent  with  his  own  nature,  and  is 
pleasing.  Unrighteousness  is  inconsist- 
ent with  his  own  nature,  and  is  displeas- 
ing ;  that  is,  in  itself  considered,  as  an 
ultimate  object.  It  maybe,  and  is,  per- 
mitted as  a  means  for  the  production  of 
good  ;  but  as  an  end  it  is  abhorrent  to 
the  divine  nature.  Opposition  to  the 
law  of  righteousness  is  not  pleasing  to 
God.  Those  who  exclusively  oi'  mainly 
regard  the  gratification  of  the  flesh  live 
in  opposition  to  that  law.  It  follows 
that  such  cannot  please  (iod  ;  that  -is, 
while  they  remain  in  that  condition, 
while  they  are  under  d(^ninion  of  fleshly 
influences.  But,  when  delivered  from 
that  dominion,  and  brought  under  the 
predominating  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
grace,  when  they  place  their  alfections 
Du  spiritual  rather  than  on  carnal 
enjoyments,  they  become  capable  of 
pleasing  (iod,  and  of  experiencing  that 
peace  and  joy  whieh  is  otherwise  termed 
spiritual  life.  Such  was  already  the 
Condition  of  some  kvhoin  the  ai)ostlo 
addre.■^»cd,  ver.  !(  ;  and  sncii  is  the  con- 
dition which  grace  i.-  designed  to  secure 
for  all.  Temjiorary  sinfulness  hinders 
not    tho    final    triumph    of    grace.      In 


9    But  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh 

regard  to  mankind,  conversion  to  holi- 
ness necessarily  implies  previous  unho- 
liness.  So  that,  although  men  may  be 
in  such  a  condition  that  they  cannot 
please  God,  the  same  men  may  after- 
wards become  monuments  of  his  grace, 
being  turned  away  from  ungodliness,  and 
being  washed,  justified,  and  sanctified, 
by  the  spirit  of  grace.  1  Cor.  vi.  9 — 11. 
"  Hence  it  is  by  some  inferred  that  the 
unregenerate  can  do  nothing  that  is 
truly  good,  nothing  but  what  is  evil 
and  displeasing  to  God.  To  this  I 
answer  that  this  is  one  of  the  texts 
abused  by  ancient  heretics,  to  prove  that 
the  flesh  was  by  nature  evil.  We  learn 
from  Epiphanius  and  from  St.  Chrysos- 
tom  upon  the  place,  who,  therefore, 
well  observe  that  by  the  flesh  here  we 
are  not  to  understand  the  body,  or  the 
substance  of  the  body,  but  a  worldly, 
carnal  life,  full  of  luxury  and  riotous 
living,  and  turning  the  whole  man  into 
flesh,  as  is  evident  from  the  phrase. 
The  wisdom  of  the  flesh,  engaging  us 
only  to  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh, 
and  to  be  of  the  flesh,  as  the  true  Chris- 
tian is  of  the  spirit,  being  led  by  and 
walking  in  the  spirit.  — The  apostle  doth 
indeed  say  that  they  who  thus  mind  car- 
nal things,  while  they  continue  so  to  do, 
cannot  please  God.  This  being  only  in 
etfect  to  say,  in  the  words  of  Chrysostom, 
that  whilst  men  go  on  in  their  sinful 
courses,  they  cannot  please  God,  or  live 
in  subjection  to  his  laws.  But,  then, 
saith  he,  as  Christ  only  says  an  evil 
tree  whilst  it  continues  such  cannot 
bring  forth  good  fruit,  but  doth  not  say 
an  evil  tree  cannot  be  made  good,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  saith,  make  the  tree 
good,  that  the  fruit  may  be  good  (Matt, 
xii.  3!j),  so  it  is  here  ;  for  the  apostle, 
by  his  frequent  exhortations  to  these 
carnal  men  to  crucify  the  flesh,  and 
mortify  the  flesh  with  its  lusts  or  the 
deeds  of  it,  and  to  put  oil' the  old  man 
with  his  deeds  ;  by  his  threats,  that  if 
they  live  after  the  flesli  they  shall  die  ; 
and  by  his  promises,  that  if  through  the 
spirit  they  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 
flesh,  they  shall  livJ  ;  doth  show  that 
men  may  cease  to  live  according  to  the 
flesh,  and  may  so  mortify  tho  deeds  of 
the  flesh,'  tiiat  tliey  may  live."  — 
Whitby.  One  additional  remark  may 
not  be  useless.     As  the  most  spiritually 
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OQindeil  on  earth,  and  this  the  apostle 
aflirnis,  do  not  become  entirely  free  from 
the  law  of  sin  in  the  members,  so  the 
most  carnally  minded  are  not  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  law  of  the  spirit. 
As  the  purest  sometimes  stumble,  so  the 
vilest  sometimes  think  and  act  right. 
The  characters  of  men,  however,  are 
designated  according  to  the  predom- 
inating influence  by  which  they  are 
governed.  If  they  be  chiefly  desirous 
to  obey  the  law  of  the  spirit,  they  are 
styled  spiritual,  notwithstanding  their 
occasional  lapses.  If  they  be  chiefly 
desirous  to  pamper  the  flesh  and  to  grat- 
ify its  lusts,  they  are  styled  carnal, 
notwithstanding  the  occasional  gleams 
of  spiritual  influence  upon  their  hearts. 
"While  they  remain  thus  carnal,  and  so 
far  as  they  are  governed  by  the  impulses 
of  the  flesh,  they  disobey  the  law,  and 
cannot  please  God.  When,  however, 
they  shall  renounce  the  dominion  of  the 
flesh,  and  obey  the  law  of  the  spirit, 
they  become  "dear  children  "  (Eph.  v. 
1.),  and  give  glory  to  God  for  the  un- 
speakable gift  of  his  grace. 

"J.  BiU  ye  are  not  in  the  flesh.  The 
apostle  now  contrasts  the  condition  of 
true  disciples  with  that  of  the  uncon- 
verted. Of  course  he  does  not  mean 
that  they  no  longer  dwell  in  fleshly 
bodies,  for  he  addresses  living  men. 
N^r  does  he  mean  that  they  had  entirely 
escaped  the  influence  of  fleshly  appetites 
and  i)assions  ;  for  he  gives  no  intima- 
tion that  they  had  shared  more  largely, 
(»r  profited  more  abundantly,  in  the 
gift.s  of  the  spirit,  than  himself,  and  he 
acknowledges  in  ch.  vii.  that  he  had 
not  yet  attained  i)erfect  deliverance 
from  the  flesh.  But  his  meaning  is 
sufficiently  manifest,  if  we  will  apply 
to  his  language  the  rule  of  common 
sense.  They  were  no  longer  under  the 
predominating  influence  of  their  fleshly 
appetites  and  propensities  ;  it  was  no 
longer  their  chief  object  and  desire  to 
gratify  the  flesh  in  the  lusts  thereof  ; 
they  were  no  longer  characteristically 
sensual.  IT  Btit  in  the  spirit.  Spirit- 
ually minded,  as  in  v.  6  ;  guided  gen- 
erally by  the  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
grace  and  holiness.  They  were  not 
absolutely  free  from  temptation  and 
Bin,  yet  they  were  so  thoroughly  re- 
newed in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  the 
17 


influence  of  the  spirit  so  far  predomi- 
nated over  the  influence  of  the  flesh, 
that  the  apostle  styles  them  spiritual. 
For  an  illustration  of  their  spirituality, 
and  also  their  liability  to  fall,  see  Gal. 
vi.  1.  IT  /f  so  be  that  the  spirit  of  God 
dwell  in  you.  If  the  enlightening,  puri- 
fying, sanctifying  divine  spirit  had 
the  principal  place  and  influence  in 
their  hearts,  then  indeed  were  they 
spiritually  minded.  See  notes  on  John 
xiv.  1(),  17,  26.  IT  Now  if  any  man 
have  not  the  spirit  of  Christ.  If  the  tem- 
per, disposition,  spirit,  of  man  be  not 
assimilated  to  the  spirit  of  Christ,  if 
the  professed  disciple  do  not  cherish 
the  spirit  of  holiness  which  shone  so 
brightly  in  his  Master.  This  was  a 
test  of  disciplcship.  The  apostle  refers 
to  this  characteristic  mark  of  a  Chris- 
tian in  his  exhortation,  Phil.  ii.  5, 
where  the  verb  occurs  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  note  on  ver.  G.  Men  de- 
ceive themselves  if  they  imagine  they 
are  true  Christians  when  their  hearts 
are  destitute  of  the  spirit  which  our 
Lord  always  manifested  :  a  spirit  of 
unwavering  trust  in  God,  and  love  to 
him  ;  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  divine 
law,  so  that  the  highest  satisfaction 
shall  be  afforded  by  conformity  to  the 
will  of  God,  John  iv.  34  ;  Ileb.  x.  5—7; 
a  spirit  of  love  towards  all  men,  and  an 
earnest  desire  for  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  welfare.  Such  a  spirit  ani- 
mated our  Lord  ;  he  went  about  doing 
good  to  the  souls  and  to  the  bodies  of 
men,  and  submitted  to  the  death  of  the 
cross  as  the  highest  manifestation  of 
his  love,  praying  for  the  forgiveness  of 
his  murderers,  and  confidently  commit- 
ting his  own  spirit  to  tlie  Father.  If 
we  feel  and  cherish  the  influence  of  a 
similar  spirit,  we  may  humbly  hope 
that  he  owns  us  as  true  disciples,  and 
that  we  are  no  longer,  as  the  apostle 
figuratively  expresses  it,  in  the  flesh, 
but  in  the  spirit.  But,  if  we  be  desti- 
tute of  this  likeness  to  our  Master,  if 
we  neither  love,  obey,  and  trust  in 
God,  nor  love  and  endeavor  to  benefit 
mankind,  let  us  heed  the  solemn  decla- 
ration which  follows.  IT  Me  is  none  of 
his.  That  is,  he  is  not  a  true  disciple  ; 
he  is  not  Christ's,  characteristically. 
There  is  a  very  important  sense  in 
which  all  men  are  Christ's  ;  the  heathen 
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if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  none  of  his. 


10  And   if    Christ  be  in    you, 
the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin ; 


and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth 
have  been  given  to  him  for  an  inherit-  ' 
ance  and  a  possession.  Ps.  ii.  8.  This 
includes  the  wicked,  those  who  are  yet 
destitute  of  his  spirit.  The  angel  testi- 
fied of  him,  "He  shall  save  his  people 
from  their  sins."  Matt.  i.  21.  They 
were  his  people  while  they  were  sinners. 
He  saves  them  from  sin,  not  to  make 
them  his,  but  because  they  are  already 
his.  Our  Lord  himself  bears  witness  to 
the  same  truth.  In  solemn  thanksgiv- 
ing and  prayer  to  God  he  says,  "  Thou 
hast  given  him  power  over  all  flesh, 
that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to  as 
many  as  thou  hast  given  him."  John 
xvii.  2.  See  the  note.  I  remark  only, 
in  this  place,  that  all  were  manifestly 
given  to  him  before  they  became  par- 
takers of  eternal  life,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  thus  given  for  the  special  purpose 
that  he  might  bestow  that  life.  In  this 
important  sense  men  are  Christ's  while 
they  yet  walk  after  the  flesh,  are  car- 
nally minded,  subject  to  the  law  in 
their  members,  and  destitute  of  his 
spirit.  The  declaration  in  the  text 
manifestly  must  be  understood  with 
this  limitation.  It  is  to  be  understood 
of  discipleship,  of  Christian  character, 
of  spiritual  life.  Whoso  is  destitute  of 
the  spirit  which  Christ  manifested,  has 
no  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  has 
yet  become  a  true  disciple,  that  he  has 
escaped  the  bondage  of  the  flesh,  that 
he  has  attained  spiritual  life.  He  need 
not  despair  ;  because,  of  all  which  the 
Father  hath  given  him,  our  Saviour 
will  lose  nothing.  John  vi.  39.  But 
let  him  know  assuredly  that  he  has  not 
yet  received  the  promised  blessing  :  if 
he  have  not  the  spiriU  of  Christ  he  is 
not  yet  his  disciple,  nor  a  partaker  of 
that  eternal  or  spiritual  life  which  he 
came  to  bestow.  There  are  those  who 
flatter  themselves  that  they  are  true 
disciples,  because  they  have  at  times 
experienced  rapturous  joy  in  the  con- 
templation of  divine  grace,  while  yet 
their  hearts  remain  cold  toward  their 
fellow-men  :  while  they  wrong  and  de- 
fraud men  witliout  compunction,  and 
contemplate  their  endless  torment  with- 
out a  .sigh  or  a  tear.  Let  no  man  lay  , 
the  flattering  unction  to  his  soul  that } 
he  is  born  of  the  spirit,  is  spiritually  I 


minded,  is  truly  a  disciple  of  Christ, 
while  thu:  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  him 
who  never  wronged  but  always  blessed 
mankind  ;  who  wept  over  even  their 
temporal  distresses,  Luke  xix.  41 — 44, 
and  who  gave  the  highest  possible  proof 
of  his  love  by  dying  for  their  benefit. 
John  XV.  13  ;  Rom.  v.  6 — 8.  Let  such 
be  mindful  of  the  apostolic  admoni- 
tion :  "If  a  man  say  I  love  God,  and 
hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a  liar.  For 
he  that  loveth  not  his  brother,  whom 
he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God, 
whom  he  hath  not  seen  ?  "  1  John  iv. 
20.  Let  them  also  consider  what  Paul 
means,  in  Gal.  v.  15.  All  the  raptures 
which  men  may  experience,  whether 
truly  spiritual,  or  whether  mere  animal 
excitement  mistaken  for  spiritual  joy, 
are  of  little  avail  unless  accompanied 
and  followed  by  an  abiding,  operative 
love  towards  God,  manifested  by  obe- 
dience to  his  holy  law,  and  love  towards 
men,  manifested  by  striving  to  do  them 
good,  and  refraining  from  any  act  or 
desire  inconsistent  with  their  highest 
happiness.  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the 
Master.  And  such  must  be  our  spirit, 
or  we  are  not  his  disciples  in  sincerity 
and  in  truth. 

10.  If  Christ  be  in  you.  If  his  spirit 
dwell  in  you.  The  expression  is  figura- 
tive, and  is  equivalent  to  having  the 
spirit  of  Christ.  Ver.  9.  The  meaning 
is,  if  ye  be  true  disciples  of  Christ  ;  if 
ye  believe  his  testimony,  obey  his  pre- 
cepts, and  cherish  the  spirit  which  he 
manifested  ;  if  his  spirit  thus  dwell  in 
you.  IT  The  body  is  dead.  Or,  more 
literally,  the  body,  indeed,  is  dead. 
Various  interpretations  have  been  given 
of  this  passage.  Some  insist  that  phys- 
ical death  is  referred  to  ;  as  if  the  sense 
were,  the  body  is  dead,  that  is,  is  mortal 
and  doomed  to  natural  death  ;  others, 
that  the  reference  is  to  what  is  styled  a 
death  in  trespasses  and  sins;  and  others, 
that  the  same  death  is  intended  as  in  ch. 
vi.  1 — 11 ;  namely,  a  death  to  sin,  repre- 
sented as  the  crucifixion  of  the  old  man, 
and  the  destruction  of  tiie  body  of  sin. 
Ch.  vi.  6.  The  latter  appears  to  me  the 
more  correct  interpretation,  as  it  har- 
monizes better  than  either  of  the  others 
with  the  theme  of  the  ajiostle's  dis- 
course.    There  is  no  distinct  reference. 
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in  this  portion  of  the  epistle,  to  natural 
death,  but  repeated  reference  to  the 
moral  death  which  sin  produces,  and 
also  to  tliat  fij^urative  death  to  sin  which 
is  indicated  by  deliverance  from  bond- 
age to  its  propensities  ;  hence,  a  refer- 
ence here  to  natural  death  would  seem 
less  likely  than  to  either  of  the  others. 
Miireover,  the  apostle  addresses  those 
who  had  already  been  quickened  or 
made  alive  from  a  death  in  trespasses 
and  sins,  by  the  influence  of  the  spirit  ; 
and  the  supposition  is  unnatural  that 
he  represented  them  as  still  subjects  of 
such  death.  But  if  we  understand  him 
to  mean  that  those  who  are  thus  quick- 
ened, though  they  be  not  perfect,  and 
have  not  yet  entirely  escaped  the  power 
of  temptation,  have  nevertheless  so 
mortified  the  fleshly  lusts  as  to  be  able, 
generally,  to  withstand  their  influence  ; 
that,  in  this  sense,  they  have  become 
dead  to  sin,  being  comparatively  free 
from  its  power  ;  then  we  find  in  the 
language  here  used  a  confirmation  of 
the  idea  expressed  in  ch.  vi.,  and  per- 
ceive a  coherency  between  the  two 
places  not  otherwise  to  be  discovered. 
"  Thus  interpreted,  the  sentiment  of 
the  whole  passage  would  run  thus  :  If 
the  spirit  of  Christ  dwells  in  any  one, 
his  body  is  indeed  dead  on  account  of 
sin,  that  is,  the  old  man  is  crucified,  or 
he  undergoes  mortification  as  to  his 
bodily  sinful  appetites  ;  but  his  spirit 
is  rendered  happy  on  account  of  right- 
eousness, that  is,  because  of  conformity 
to  the  requisitions  of  the  gospel.  Yea, 
if  the  spirit  of  him  who  raised  up  Jesus 
from  the  dead  dwells  in  any  man,  that 
same  spirit  will  quicken,  that  is,  impart 
life  to,  his  mortal  body  ;  in  other  words, 
he  will  not  suffer  it  to  remain  a  mere 
drad  hotly,  but  make  it  an  instrument 
of  righteousness  (ch.  vi.  12,  13,  19), 
and  give  it  a  power  of  being  subservient 
to  the  glory  of  God.  By  degrees,  the 
Christian  'brings  under  his  body,'  and 
keeps  it  in  subjection.  At  first,  it  is, 
as  it  were,  crucifying  the  old  man  ;  but, 
in  the  sequel,  the  grace  of  God  makes 
conquest  easy,  and  even  delightful.  It 
is  such  a  quickening  of  our  bodies,  a 
converting  of  them  into  '  instruments 
of  rigliteousness,'  to  which  the  apostle 
Bcems  to  me  here  to  refer.  One  cir- 
cumstance apoears  to  be  conclusive,  in 


regard  to  this  exegesis  ;  which  is,  that 
the  apostle  here  describes  the  spirit 
which  '  quickens  the  bodies '  of  Chris- 
tians as  being  the  spirit  which  dwells  in 
them.  Where  is  the  resurrection,  at  the 
last  day,  of  our  physical  bodies,  attrib- 
uted to  the  sanctifying  spirit  in  be- 
lievers? Very  different  is  the  state- 
ment in  Col.  ii.  12,  13  ;  Eph.  i,  19,  20  ; 
ii.  5,  6  ;  Rom.  vi.  4.  It  is,  then,  the 
spirit  who  dwells  in  believers  that  is  to 
quicken  them,  in  the  sense  which  is 
here  meant  ;  and  what  can  this  be, 
except  t?lie  one  designated  in  ch.  vi.  12, 
13,  19  ?  The  body  is  often  the  occasion 
of  sin  and  sorrow  ;  it  is  a  body  of  death. 
It  requires  to  be  mortified  and  crucified. 
But  the  spirit  of  God,  in  believers,  by 
degrees  brings  them  to  yield  their  mem- 
bers as  instruments  of  righteousness. 
Then  is  the  old  man,  the  body  of  sin, 
dead  ;  and  the  body  itself,  like  the 
spirit,  is  quickened  in  the  service  of 
God."  —  Stuart.  I  have  here  quoted 
the  more  largely,  because  the  meaning 
of  this  verse  has  been  so  much  contro- 
verted, and  because  the  foregoing  re- 
marks will  aid  in  correctly  understand- 
ing what  follows.  IT  Because  of  sin. 
"  On  account  of  sin."  —  Stuart.  "  With 
respect  to  sin.''  —  Mackniykt.  The 
paraphrase  by  Locke  is  of  similar  im- 
port :  "  Is  dead  as  to  all  activity  to 
sin  ;  sin  no  longer  reigns  in  it,  but 
your  sinful  carnal  lusts  are  mortified." 
Of  course,  here,  as  in  ch.  vi.  2,  11,  wo 
are  to  understand  the  language  as  used 
in  a  qualified  sense,  indicating  that  the 
body  was  comparatively  dead  as  to  sin, 
or  as  to  the  influence  of  sinful  propen- 
sities ;  (1)  because  the  apostle  acknowl- 
edges, ch.  vii.  14 — 25,  that  he  was  not 
yet  entirely  free  from  that  influence  ; 
and  (2)  because  he  here  declares  that 
the  process  of  purification  was  still  in 
progress,  and  that  it  should  hereafter 
become  complete.  See  ver.  11,  21. 
Just  so  far  as  the  influence  of  the  spirit 
predominates,  the  body,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  fleshly  appetites  and  propensi- 
ties, becomes  dead,  that  is,  inoperative 
to  the  production  of  sin.  But  this  work 
is  not  accomplished  in  a  moment. 
Many  and  sharp  struggles  are  expe- 
rienced by  Christians,  as  a  trial  of  their 
faith  and  patience.  A  final  end  of  the 
conflict  cannot  be  expected  until  thi« 
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mortal  and  corruptible,  the  seat  of  car- 
nal influences,  shall  put  on  immortality 
and  incorruption.  Then  will  the  soul 
be  entirely  under  the  influence  and  rule 
of  the  spirit  of  grace.  Of  this  perfect 
deliverance  from  temptation  and  from 
sin  we  find  glorious  promises  in  this 
chapter.  IT  But  thf  spirit  is  life,  because 
of  rif/hteousness.  "The  spirit  liveth  on 
account  of  righteousness."  —  Stuart. 
"  And  if  the  spirit  of  Christ  be  in  you, 
the  body,  with  its  lusts  which  formerly 
governed  you,  ch.  vii.  18,  will  certainly 
be  dead,  with  respect  to  sin  ;  but  the 
spirit,  your  rational  powers,  will  be 
alive,  or  vigorous,  with  respect  to 
righteousness.'  —  Macknight.  To  the 
same  etfect,  —  "  The  spirit  of  your  mind 
liveth,  that  is,  is  enlivened,  in  order  to 
righteousness,  or  living  righteously." — 
Locke.  Somewhat  different  in  form, 
but  kindred  in  character  and  result,  is 
this  :  "  His  spirit  is  rendered  happy  on 
account  of  righteousness,  that  is,  be- 
cause of  conformity  to  the  requisitions 
of  the  gospel."  —  Stuart.  The  influence 
of  the  spirit  excites  activity  in  the  prac- 
tice of  righteousness,  and  fills  the  soul 
witti  peace  and  happiness  as  the  fruit 
of  righteousness.  Spiritual  life  prop- 
erly embraces  righteousness  as  the 
means  through  which  the  spirit  of  grace 
bestows  happiness  on  mankind.  See 
ch.  V.  21.  Righteousness  and  spiritual 
enjoyment  are  closely  united  ;  the  one 
cannot  exist  without  the  other.  The 
grace  which  excites  the  one  secures  the 
other.  So  that  the  spirit  which  is  alive 
to  righteousness,  under  the  influence  of 
divine  grace,  is  equally  alive  on  account 
of  righteousness,  being  filled  with  peace 
and  joy  as  its  fruit. 

1 1 .  But  if  the  spirit  of  him  that  raised 
up  Jenus,  Ac.  Namely,  the  spirit  of 
God.  The  phraseology  is  changed,  with 
reference  to  what  follows  ;  but  the 
same  divine  spirit  is  denoted.  The 
divine  spirit  dwelt  abundantly  in  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  See  notes  on  John 
iii.  31  ;  xiv.  9.  Hence  the  spirit  of 
grace  and  of  holiness  is  called  the 
spirit  of  (iod,  or  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
according  to  the  special  application 
designed  by  the  writer.  Hut  liere,  aa 
elsewhere,  the  suburdinutiuu  of  the  Son 


to  the  Father  is  distinctly  recognized  ; 
as  much,  indeed,  as  when  the  Son  ac- 
knowledged his  dependence,  John  v. 
19,  30  ;  or  when  in  the  hour  of  death 
he  commended  his  spirit  to  the  Father, 
Luke  xxiii.  46  ;  or  when  the  apostle 
declared  that  God  raised  up  Jesus  from 
the  dead.  Acts  v.  30.  The  resurrection 
of  our  Lord,  by  the  power  of  the  Father, 
is  here  also  expressly  asserted.  Hence 
the  description  of  the  spirit  of  grace 
as  the  spirit  of  the  Father,  and  also  as 
the  spirit  of  the  Son,  need  occasion  no 
doubt  concerning  their  relative  rank, 
or  any  perplexity  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
tinctness of  their  personality.  IT  He 
that  raised,  Ac.  The  same  God  who 
raised  his  Son,  who  literally  reanimated 
the  dead  body  of  Jesus  Christ.  IT  Shall 
also  quicken  yo^ir  mortal  bodies.  The 
reference  is  not,  as  some  have  supposed, 
to  the  literal  resurrection  from  natural 
death,  but  to  a  figurative  resurrection 
from  moral  deadness,  not  unlike  that 
which  is  mentioned  in  John  v.  25.  The 
change  of  condition  here  indicated  seems 
to  be  the  same  which  is  referred  to  in 
ch.  vi.  11 — 13.  The  subject  is  exhibited 
in  various  aspects,  yet  one  general  idea 
runs  through  the  whole  ;  namely,  that 
under  the  influence  of  divine  grace  the 
body  becomes  dead,  that  is,  its  propen- 
sities have  a  less  controlling  influence  ; 
that  the  spirit  is  invigorated,  so  as  to 
control  the  carnal  passions,  and  to  cul- 
tivate the  graces  of  holiness  ;  and  that 
even  the  body,  thus  controlled  by  the 
spirit,  shall  not  only  cease  to  be  an  in- 
strument of  sinfulness,  but  become  an 
instrument  of  righteousness.  Such  lan- 
guage, of  course,  is  figurative,  and  is  to 
be  so  understood.  Mackniijht  observes 
that  "  this  is  an  allusion  to  our  Lord's 
words,  .John  v.  21,  where,  speaking  of 
the  spiritual  resurrection,  he  says,  'as 
the  Father  raiseth  and  maketh  alive 
the  dead,  even  so  the  Son  maketh  alive 
whom  he  will,'  namely,  from  the  death 
of  sin,  as  is  plain  from  verse  25.  The 
apostle  had  told  the  Romans,  ver.  10, 
that,  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  dwelling  in 
them,  their  body  was  dead  with  respect 
to  sin.  Here,  lest  they  might  fancy 
that  that  death  indisposed  their  bodiea 
for  works  of  righteousness,  he  added. 
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12  Therefore,  brethren,  we  are 

debtors,  not  to  the  flesh,  to  live 
after  the  flesh. 

'If  the  spirit  of  him  who  raised  up 
Jesus  from  the  dead  dwell  in  you  —  he 
will  make  even  your  mortal  bodies 
alive,'  namely,  to  perform  works  of 
righteousness."  To  the  same  etfect 
Barnes  remarks  that  "  even  their  body, 
the  seat  of  evil  passions  and  desires, 
shall  become  alive  in  the  service  of 
God." 

12.  Therefore,  brethren.  The  conclu- 
sion from  the  foregoing  facts  is  now 
stated.  Inasmuch  as  the  spirit  of  grace 
dwells  in  us,  moderating  and  controlling 
the  passions,  so  that  the  body  and  its 
lusts  have  become  comparatively  dead 
as  an  exciting  cause  of  sin  ;  inasmuch  as 
it  also  invigorates  the  soul  with  new 
and  spiritual  life,  so  that  it  is  actively 
engaged  in  the  love  and  practice  of  holi- 
ness ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  body  itself 
ehall  be  brought  more  and  more  under 
the  control  of  the  spirit,  so  that  it  shall 
become  alive  as  an  instrument  of  right- 
eousness —  this  follows.  IT  We  are  debt- 
ors. We  are  under  obligation.  The 
©bjection  stated  in  ch.  iii.  5 — 8,  and,  in 
a  different  form,  ch.  vi.  1,  15,  here  re- 
ceives its  final  answer.  The  facts  enu- 
merated by  the  apostle  conclusively 
show  that  Christians  are  under  the 
highest  obligations,  not  of  constraint, 
merely,  but  of  love  and  gratitude,  to  cul- 
tivate the  graces  and  to  bring  forth  the 
fruits  of  the  spirit,  and  to  crucify  the 
flesh,  with  the  aifections  and  lusts.  Gal. 
V.  22 — 24.  Of  course,  if  Christians  real- 
ize this  duty,  and  fulfil  this  obligation, 
they  will  neither  "do  evil  that  good 
may  come,"  nor  "continue  in  sin  that 
grace  may  abound,"  nor  "  sin  because 
tliey  are  not  under  the  law,  but  under 
grace."  In  short,  the  point  to  which 
the  argument  tends  is,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  grace  is  not  of  licentious  tend- 
ency, but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
inspires  in  the  hearts  of  believers  a 
love  of  holiness,  and  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  practise  righteousness.  IT  Not 
to  the  flesh.  To  the  corrupt  passions  and 
propensities.  We  are  not  under  obliga- 
tion to  obey  these  ;  we  are  rather  to 
control  them,  and  bring  them  under 
subjection.  They  are  not  to  have  do- 
minion over  us.  IT  To  live  after  the 
Jiesh.     To  gratify  our  fleshly  appetites. 

17* 


13  For  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh, 
ye  shall  die  :  but  if  yo  througli  the 
Spirit  do  mortify  the  deeds  of  the 

See  note  on  ver.  4.  The  language  here 
used  implies  more  than  it  asserts.  The 
idea  conveyed  is  not  alone,  negatively, 
that  we  are  not  under  obligation  to 
gratify  our  fleshly  lusts  and  propensi- 
ties, but,  affirmatively,  that  we  are  under 
obligation  not  to  obey,  but  steadfastly 
to  resist,  their  influence. 

13.  The  obligation  mentioned  in  ver. 
12  is  enforced  by  a  sufiicient  reason  and 
motive.  Under  grace,  as  well  as  under 
law,  a  just  God  administers  equal  and 
impartial  justice.  Grace  delivers  from 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  by  bringing  it( 
subjects  into  such  a  moral  conditior 
that  they  no  longer  deserve  it,  and 
not  otherwise.  If  Christians  obey  the 
influences  of  grace,  they  experience  its 
blessed  fruits  ;  if  they  disobey,  and 
yield  to  temptation,  the  penalty  is  as 
certain  to  be  endured  by  them  as  by 
others.  Indeed,  in  one  regard,  they 
must  expect  a  more  severe  penalty  ; 
because,  as  their  privileges  are  greater, 
their  guilt  is  more  aggravated.  Such  is 
the  rule  announced  by  our  Lord,  as  a 
rule  of  righteousness,  remaining  in  force 
as  a  rule  of  his  kingdom.  Luke  xii. 
47,  48.  IT  For  if  ye  live  after  the  flesh. 
See  note  on  ver.  4.  IT  Ye  shall  die.  Ye 
shall  sufifer  the  punishment  of  your  sin. 
See  note  on  ch.  vi.  23.  IT  Through  the 
spirit.  Under  the  influence  of  the  spirit  ; 
agreeably  to  the  promptings  of  the  spirit 
of  grace  which  is  shed  abroad  in  your 
hearts.  It  may  be  observed,  again,  that 
Paul  uniformly  recognizes  the  change 
from  sinfulness  to  holiness  as  the  work 
of  the  divine  spirit.  Man  is  the  visible 
agent,  and  his  exertions  are  repre- 
sented as  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
result  ;  but,  underlying  these,  is  the 
spiritual  agency,  without  which  all  hu- 
man exertions  would  be  inetFectual.  See 
Phil.  ii.  12,  13.  So,  here,  men  are  rep- 
resented as  acquiring  such  a  control 
over  their  fleshly  nature,  as  to  become 
comparatively  free  from  sin.  Yet  we 
arc  reminded  that,  for  the  strength  to 
gain  this  victory,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  divine  spirit.  If  our  Lord  and 
Master  freel}' acknowledged  his  depend- 
ence on  the  Father,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  "  I  can  of  mine  own  self  da 
nothing,"  John  v.  30,  it  is  an  idle  exhi' 
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body,  ye  shall  live. 
14  F 


or  as  many  as  are  led  by 


bition  of  pride  and  folly,  in  us,  to  pre- 
tend that  by  our  own  power  or  holiness 
we  have  made  ourselves  to  walk.  Acts 
iii.  12.  Instead  of  trusting  in  ourselves, 
and  in  our  own  exertions,  we  shall  bet- 
ter imitate  the  humility  of  our  "  meek 
and  lowly"  Master,  Matt.  xi.  29,  by 
confessing  our  own  weakness,  and  trust- 
ing in  God  with  all  the  heart.  IT  Do 
mortify.  Resist,  restrain,  conquer.  A 
similar  figure  occurs  in  eh.  vi.  6,  where 
it  is  said  that  "  our  old  man  is  crucified 
with  him,  that  the  body  of  sin  might 
be  destroyed."  The  struggle  of  the 
spirit  with  the  flesh,  the  conflict  be- 
tween holy  desires  and  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  flesh,  is  oftentimes  painful. 
Hence  the  apostle  represents  the  victory 
over  the  flesh  as  mortifying,  crucifying, 
destroying,  putting  the  body  to  death. 
IT  The  deeds  of  the  body.  The  effect  is 
here  put  for  the  cause.  The  reference 
is  rather  to  the  passions  and  propensi- 
ties which  prompt  to  wicked  actions, 
than  to  the  actions  themselves.  If  ye 
control,  mortify,  the  desires  of  the  flesh. 
Or  if,  as  some  suppose,  the  meaning  is, 
"  if  ye  refrain  from  sinful  conduct," 
still  we  must  understand  that  the  real 
conflict  is  with  the  unholy  desires,  which 
are  styled  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  as  they 
are  supposed  to  arise  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  the  physical  body.  IT  Ye 
shall  live.  Ye  shall  enjoy  that  spiritual 
life,  and  joy,  and  peace,  which  God 
has  ordained  as  the  accumpaniment  of 
righteousness.  In  its  highest  sense, 
such  life  is  the  gift  of  God  ;  yet  he  be- 
stows it  through  the  medium  of  right- 
eousness ;  so  that,  in  an  important  and 
a  true  sense,  it  may  be  a^garded  as  the 
fruit  of  righteousness.  See  ch.  v.  21, 
and  note  on  ch.  vi.  23. 

14.  An  many  as  are  led  by  the  spirit  of 
God.  That  is,  all  who  are  led  by  the 
spirit  of  (jod.  In  one  sense,  and  a  very 
important  sense,  all  men  are,  at  all 
times,  under  the  control  of  God.  "  A 
man's  heart  devisctii  his  way  ;  but  the 
Lord  directeth  his  stejts."  I'rov.  xvi.  9. 
liut  such  is  not  the  sense  in  which  the 
language  of  the  apostle  is  here  used. 
It  indicates  rather  a  spirit  of  cheerful 
and  trustlul  (»bedience  to  the  inlluence 
of  the  divine  spirit  ;  the  cultivation 
)f  holy  affections,  and  the  practice  of 


the   Spirit  of  God,  they  are   tht 
sons  of  God. 


righteousness,  under  a  belief  that  they 
are  good  and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
God  our  Saviour,  and  that,  therefore, 
they  are  according  to  his  will.  In  short, 
to  be  led  by  the  spirit  of  God,  is  to  con- 
form to  his  will,  because  we  believe  it 
to  be  his  will  ;  to  obey  his  influences, 
because  we  believe  they  are  his  ;  to 
submit  ourselves  wholly  and  confidingly 
to  his  guidance.  IT  They  are  the  sons 
of  God.  That  is,  in  a  peculiar  sense  ; 
characteristically.  See  note  on  Matt, 
iii.  17.  God  is  the  Father  of  all  men, 
by  creation,  and  manifests  his  parental 
character  to  all  in  providence.  In  this 
respect,  all  are  the  sons  of  God.  lie 
manifests  his  love  to  all,  even  sinners, 
in  the  exhibitiun  of  his  grace,  by  send- 
ing his  Son  to  save  them  from  their  sins. 
Matt.  i.  21  :  ch.  v.  8.  In  this  sense, 
also,  all  men  are  his  sons,  and  all  are 
taught  to  pray,  "  Our  Father,  which  art 
in  heaven, — forgive  us  our  debts,"  or 
trespasses.  See  note  on  Matt.  vi.  9. 
Yet  there  is  a  peculiar  sense  in  which 
Christians  are  the  sons  of  God.  Such 
cherish  a  filial  disposition  ;  they  con- 
fide in  him  as  a  benevolent  and  gracious 
Father  ;  they  love  him,  because  they 
are  conscious  that  he  first  loved  them, 
1  John  iv.  19  ;  they  are  grateful  to 
him  for  the  blessings  he  has  bestowed, 
and  feel  an  assurance  that  his  loving 
kindness  will  never  fail  ;  they  cheer- 
fully surrender  themselves  to  the  guid 
ance  of  his  spirit,  being  confident  that 
he  will  lead  them  to  happiness.  As 
children  love  and  obey  and  confide  in 
their  earthly  parents,  who  have  secured 
their  affection  by  uniform  kindness,  so 
the  genuine  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ 
cherish  a  like  filial  disposition  towards 
their  heavenly  Father,  and  are  charac- 
teristically the  sons  of  (iod.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that,  althougli  all 
men  had  not  attained  this  kind  of  sou- 
ship  in  the  apostle's  time,  and  although 
such  has  been  the  faet  in  all  ages  since, 
it  does  not  follow  that  all  will  not  bo- 
come  the  sons  of  God,  in  due  time. 
Because  the  apostle  says,  "  As  many  as 
are  led  by  the  spirit  of  God,  they  are 
the  sons  of  God,"  plainly  intimating 
that  none  other  are  entitled  to  such  an 
appellation,  no  sane  man  supposes  ha 
designed   to   bo   understood  that  none 
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15  For  ye  have  not  received  the  I  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear ; 


should  ever  become  sons  of  God,  who 
had  not  already  yielded  to  the  influence 
of  his  spirit,  at  the  time  when  this  epis- 
tle was  written.  This  would  be  to  ex- 
clude from  sonship  all  who  have  lived 
since  that  period.  But,  if  he  did  not 
thus  limit  his  declaration,  it  has  no 
limit  whatever,  as  to  time.  Its  mani- 
fest import  is,  that,  whenever  a  man  is 
led  by  the  spirit  of  God,  he  is  a  son  of 
God.  The  only  question  is,  whether  or 
not  all  men  shall  ever  yield  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  divine  spirit.  Without  quot- 
ing any  of  the  manifold  assurances  of 
the  sacred  writers  on  this  point,  I  only 
remark  here  :  (1.)  If  the  influence  of 
the  divine  spirit  is  exerted  upon  some 
men,  and  not  upon  all,  then  God  is  not 
impartial  ;  for  all  are  sinful,  equally 
helpless,  and  unable  to  attain  the  bless- 
ing without  divine  assistance.  (2.)  If 
it  be  exerted  upon  all  men,  and  fail  of 
success  in  regard  to  a  part,  then  grace 
does  not  superabound  over  sin,  and  the 
astonishing  fact  is  disclosed,  that  God 
has  attempted,  by  the  influence  of  his 
spirit,  to  perform  a  work  which  he  is 
not  able  to  accomplish  ;  for,  it  is  not 
credible  that  he  should  apply  his  grace 
to  any  heart,  unless  he  desired  to  bring 
it  to  obedience,  nor  that  he  should  aban- 
don the  work,  if  he  be  able  to  accom- 
plish it.  (3.)  The  fact  that  all  shall  be 
"  the  children  of  God,  being  the  chil- 
dren of  the  resurrection,"  Luke  xx.  36, 
certainly  implies  that  then,  if  not  be- 
fore, they  shall  be  truly  led  by  the 
spirit  of  God.  It  is  proper  to  observe 
that,  although  a  general  truth  is  de- 
clared in  this  verse,  the  apostle  is  sup- 
posed to  have  designed  a  special  appli- 
cation of  it  to  his  brethren  at  Rome. 
There,  as  elsewhere,  the  Jewish  con- 
verts had  scruples  about  admitting  the 
Gentile  believers  to  perfect  equality, 
especially  unless  they  would  conform 
to  the  law  of  Moses.  These  scruples 
the  apostle  opposes  and  condemns, 
throughout  this  epistle.  And  he  is  sup- 
posed here  to  declare  that  all,  without 
exception,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles, 
are  the  children  of  God,  if  they  be  led 
by  his  spirit,  in  opposition  to  the  fancy 
of  the  Jews  that  this  distinction  be- 
longed exciubively  to  the  descendants 
of  Abraham.  The  argument  of  the 
apostle  is  comprehensive   rather   than 


exclusive.  It  was  designed  to  induce 
his  scrupulous  brethren  to  recogniza 
others  as  "sons  of  God  ;  ''  not  to  fur- 
nish a  rule  by  which  they  should 
exclude  any  from  sonship.  It  was 
designed  to  enlarge  their  faith  in  the 
extent  and  efficacy  of  divine  grace  ; 
not  to  contract  it. 

15.  In  this  verse  is  enunciated  more 
definitely  than  before  a  vital  distinction 
between  law  and  grace.  So  far  as  the 
law  controlled  men  and  restrained  them 
from  sin,  it  produced  its  efibct  through 
the  principle  of  fear.  Its  language 
was.  If  ye  sin  ye  shall  die,  or  be  pun- 
ished. Grace  leads  men  to  obedience 
through  their  atfeetions.  It  excites 
their  gratitude  to  God,  and  inspires  a 
desire  to  obey  him.  It  excites  their 
confidence  in  him  as  their  best  friend, 
and  inspires  a  belief  that  what  he 
requires  is  best.  In  short,  under  mere 
law,  men  obey  God,  so  far  as  they  obey 
him  at  all,  through  fear,  as  slaves  obey 
a  stern  master  ;  under  grace,  they  obey 
him  through  love,  as  affectionate  chil- 
dren obey  a  parent  in  whose  kindness 
they  have  perfect  confidence.  This  fact 
alone  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  inter- 
rogative objection,  "  Shall  we  sin  be- 
cause we  are  not  under  the  law,  but 
under  grace  ? "  For  grace  secures  a 
more  perfect  obedience  than  could  be 
secured  by  the  law,  inasmuch  as  the 
motive  it  j^resents  is  both  purer  and 
more  powerful.  IT  Ye  have  not  received 
the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear.  "  You 
have  not  received  a  spirit  of  bondage, 
that  you  should  go  back  again  to  the 
state  of  slavish  fear."  —  Conybeare. 
"  Ye  have  not  received  a  servile  spirit, 
that  ye  should  again  be  afraid  ;  that  is, 
ye  have  not  the  spirit  of  slaves,  who, 
being  in  bondage,  are  fearing  and  trem- 
bling before  the  dreaded  severity  of  a 
master  ;  in  other  words,  ye  are  not, 
tlirough  fear  of  condemnation  or  death, 
all  your  lifetime  subject  to  bondage. 
Heb.  ii.  15." —  Stuart.  The  true  Chris- 
tian is  exempt  from  that  fear  which 
hath  torment.  1  John  iv.  18.  lie  is 
not  affrighted  even  at  the  justice  of 
(jrod.  For  while  he  steadfastly  believes 
that  God  will  render  for  "  every  trans- 
gression and  disobedience"  "a  just 
recompense  of  reward;"  while  he  knows, 
by  bitter  experience,  that  "  no  chasten- 
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but  ye  have  received  the  Spirit  of    adoption,  whereby  we  cry,  Abba 


ing  for  the  present  seemeth  to  be  joy- 
ous, but  grievous;"  yet  he  just  as  stead- 
fastly believes  that  "  afterward  it 
yieldeth  the  peaceable  fruit  of  right- 
eousness unto  them  which  are  exercised 
thereby,"  and  that  God  corrects  or  chas- 
tens us  "  for  our  profit,  that  we  might 
be  partakers  of  his  holiness."  Heb.  ii. 
2  ;  xii.  10,  11,  With  such  views  of  the 
divine  character,  and  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  divine  government,  slavish 
fear  need  not  be  felt  ;  indeed,  it  cannot 
exist,  if  the  heart  cherish  such  love  to 
Uod  as  the  influence  of  his  grace  in- 
spires. "  There  is  no  fear  in  love  ;  but 
perfect  love  casteth  out  fear."  1  John 
iv.  18.  He  therefore  who  regards  God 
as  his  Father,  in  the  highest  spiritual 
sense,  and  cherishes  a  corresponding 
filial  affection,  cannot  be  in  bondage  to 
fear  :  he  can  fear  no  real  harm  from 
God,  because  he  believes  God's  love 
toward  him  is  purer,  and  stronger,  and 
more  fruitful  of  good,  than  that  of  earthly 
parents  to  their  children,  Matt.  vii. 
y — 11  ;  neither  can  he  fear  real  harm 
from  any  other  source,  because  he  be- 
lieves the  testimony  of  our  Lord  :  "  My 
Father,  which  gave  them  me,  is  greater 
than  all  ;  and  no  man  is  able  to  pluck 
them  out  of  my  Father's  hand."  John  x. 
29.  The  true  Christian's  obedience  to 
the  law  of  life,  therefore,  is  not  of  fear, 
but  of  love  ;  not  of  constraint,  but  of 
freedom.  IT  Bia  ye  have  received  the 
spirit  of  adoption.  Or,  a  filial  spirit  ; 
the  spirit  of  children.  The  idea  is, 
that  they  had  become  conscious  of  their 
true  relationship  to  God,  and  that  their 
hearts  were  properly  atfected  by  that 
consciousness.  In  other  words,  they 
had  been  persuaded  by  the  influence  of 
the  divine  spirit  that  God  was  truly 
their  spiritual  Father,  and  that  they 
were  his  sons  ;  and  that  the  same  spirit 
had  excited  their  confidence  in  God, 
and  their  affectionate  gratitude  to  him 
for  his  manifold  blessings.  This  spirit 
of  adoption,  or  filial  spirit,  is  "  the  feel- 
ing of  affection,  love,  and  confidence, 
which  pertains  to  children  ;  not  the 
servile,  trembling  spirit  of  slaves,  but 
tlio  temper  and  aiTectionato  regard  of 
sons." —  Barnes.  "  In  proof  tliut  the 
(ientile  as  well  as  the  .Jewish  believers 
are  the  mms  of  God,  the  apostle  ap- 
pealed to  those  sentiments  of  reverence 


and  love,  and  to  that  assurance  of 
God's  favor,  with  which  their  minds 
were  filled  since  they  had  believed  the 
gospel,  and  which  he  very  properly 
terms  'the  spirit  of  adoption  ;'  that  is, 
the  spirit  of  children."  —  Mackniyht. 
Such  a  spirit  belongs  to  Christians  in 
the  present  life.  They  enjoy  it  in  such 
measure  as  to  feel  a  perfect  assurance 
of  sonship.  Yet  they  do  not  here  ex- 
perience its  fulness.  The  apostle  was 
conscious  of  this  lack,  and  confidently 
expected  it  should  be  supplied.  Ver. 
21 — 25.  And  another  apostle  declares 
that  our  present  sonship  is  a  foretaste, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  glory  which  shall 
hereafter  be  revealed.  "  Beloved,  now 
are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not 
yet  appear  what  we  shall  be  ;  but  we 
know  that  when  he  shall  appear,  we 
shall  be  like  him  ;  for  we  shall  see 
him  as  he  is."  1  John  iii.  2.  IT  Where- 
by. By  which  filial  spirit,  or  under 
its  influence.  IF  We  cry,  Abba,  Father. 
We  address  God,  not  merely  as  our 
Creator,  our  Ruler,  our  Judge,  but 
as  our  Father,  the  most  endearing 
appellation  by  which  we  can  address 
him.  Believing  that  he  owns  us  as 
sons,  and  cherishing  towards  him  a 
filial  spirit,  we  may  regard  him  as  a 
being  worthy  of  all  love,  in  whom  also 
we  may  trust  with  all  the  heart.  We 
may  express  our  gratitude  to  him  with- 
out fear  that  our  offering  will  be 
slighted  ;  and  we  may  speak  of  ottlf 
wants,  with  a  full  assurance  that  he  is 
more  ready  to  bestow  what  we  really 
need  than  we  are  to  ask  him.  '<  In- 
f;tead  of  the  timid,  cowering  spirit  of 
slaves,  who  tremble  before  their  mas- 
ters, wo  are  endowed  with  the  spirit  of 
children,  so  that  we  may  approach  God 
with  affection  and  confidence." —  i^ttiart. 
It  may  be  observed  that  the  apostle 
uses  two  words,  of  different  languages, 
but  of  the  same  import,  to  impress  the 
idea  of  father  ;  one  of  which  is  trans- 
lated in  the  text,  and  the  other  is 
merely  Anglicised  in  its  form.  "  'u4^;ih 
(Abba)  is  the  Syro-Chaldaio  word  for 
Father,  and  it  is  the  actual  word  with 
which  the  Lord's  prayer  began,  as  it 
was  uttered  by  our  Lurd  him.self."  — 
Ci/nybrare.  Commentators  ai-e  divided 
in  opinion,  whether  naii'n  (pcter^ 
father)  was  added  merely  to  give  in- 
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Father.  I  the  children  of  God  : 

16   The  Spirit  itself  beareth wit-        17  And  if  children,  then  heirs: 
ness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  |  heirs  of  God,  and  joint-heirs  with 


tensity  to  the  expression,  or  as  a  trans- 
lation of  the  previous  word  u^iia,  or  to 
indicate  to  the  Roman  Christians  that 
all  nations  stood  in  a  like  relationship 
to  God,  and  each,  in  his  own  native 
tongue,  might  address  him  as  Father. 
The  latter  interpretation  seems  quite  as 
probable  as  either  of  the  others.  Liyht- 
foot  points  out  the  ditference  between 
the  word  Abba  (which  is  indifferently 
called  Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Syro-Chal- 
daic)  and  a  woixi  of  similar,  though  not 
the  same,  form  and  meaning.  "As  it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  the 
Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  idiom,  in  the 
words  Abi  and  Abba,  so  you  may,  I 
had  almost  said  you  must,  distinguish 
of  their  sense.  For  the  word  Abi  signi- 
fies indeed  a  natural  lather,  but  withal 
a  civil  father  also,  an  elder,  a  master, 
a  doctor,  a  magistrate  ;  but  the  word 
Abba  denotes  only  a  natural  father, 
■with  which  we  comprehend  also  an 
adopting  father  ;  yea,  it  denotes  '  my 
father.'  "  This  difference  he  illustrates 
b}'  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  Targums.  He  adds,  "  Hence 
appears  the  reason  of  those  words  of 
the  apostle,  Rom.  viii.  15,  and  Gal.  iv. 
6.  It  was  one  thing  to  call  God  Abi, 
Father,  that  is,  lord,  king,  teacher, 
governor,  <fec.;  and  another  to  call  him 
Abba,  my  Father.  The  doctrine  of 
adoption,  in  the  proper  sense,  was  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  Jewish  schools, 
though  they  boasted  that  the  people  of 
Israel  alone  were  adopted  by  God  above 
all  other  nations  ;  and  yet  they  called 
God  Abi,  Father,  that  is,  our  God,  Lord, 
and  King,  &c.  But  since  ye  are  sons, 
paith  the  apostle,  ye  cry  Abba,  0  my 
Father,  in  the  proper  and  truly  pater- 
nal sense." —  Note  on  Mark  xiv.  :{6. 

IC.  The  spirit  itself  heart  th  witness. 
Some  have  understood  *'  the  spirit  it- 
self" to  be  "the  spirit  of  adoption,"  or 
that  filial  spirit  which  is  excited  in  the 
hearts  of  true  Christians  ;  and  they 
suppose  the  apostle  to  teach  that  this 
filial  spirit  itself,  or  a  consciousness  of 
its  existence  in  the  heart,  affords  evi- 
dence to  the  believer  that  lie  is  truly  a 
child  of  God.  I'ut  the  more  common 
and  the  more  probable  opinion  is,  that 
by  "  the  spirit  itself"  the  apostle  in- 


tended the  same  as  by  "  the  spirit  of 
God,"  in  ver.  14.  "  And  if  the  ques- 
tion be  urged,  as  it  is  natural  that  it 
should  be,  '  How,  then,  does  the  spirit 
bear  witness  to  our  minds  or  souls  that 
we  are  the  children  of  God?'  the 
answer  is,  by  imparting  the  spirit  of 
adoption,  or  a  filial  spirit,  to  us.  It  is 
this,  then,  which  affords  the  evidence 
to  our  minds  of  being  in  a  state  of  filia- 
tion ;  that  is,  of  bearing  the  relation  to 
God  of  spiritual  children.  And  as  this 
spirit  comes  from  the  spirit  of  God,  so 
he  may  be  said,  in  this  case,  to  bear  wit- 
ness, because  he  is  the  author  of  that 
spirit  which  affords  the  evidence  of  our 
filiation."  —  iStuart.  The  divine  spirit 
impresses  on  our  minds  the  conscious- 
ness that  we  are  the  sons  of  God, 
bears  witness  to  us  that  such  relation- 
ship exists,  and  thus  excites  in  our 
hearts  a  filial  spirit,  or  spirit  of  adop- 
tion, or  spirit  proper  to  adopted  chil- 
dren. So  far  as  either  precedes  the 
other,  it  is  more  easy  to  conceive  that 
tiie  consciousness  of  sonship  is  the  cause 
of  a  filial  spirit,  than  that  a  filial  spirit 
causes  the  consciousness  of  sonship. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  whosoever  is  destitute  of  a 
filial  spirit  has  no  good  evidence  of 
sonship.  He  who  loves  not  God  as  a 
Father,  has  no  good  reason  to  believe 
that  he  is  characteristically  a  son  of 
God.  ^  With  our  spirit.  "To  our 
spirit." —  Stuart.  That  is,  to  our  minds, 
to  our  souls.  It  gives  us  an  assurance. 
Or,  if  the  common  translation  be  pre- 
ferred, we  may  understand  the  meaning 
to  be,  that  the  divine  influence  upuu 
our  hearts,  which  leads  us,  ver.  14,  and 
thus  constitutes  us  sons  of  God,  joins 
its  testimony  with  the  filial  spirit  ex- 
cited in  us,  in  proof  that  we  are  truly 
God's  children.  IT  That  we  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God.     See  note  on  ver.  14. 

17.  And  if  children,  then  heirs.  That  is, 
if  God  has  truly  adopted  us  as  his  chil- 
dren, if  he  has  granted  us  such  similarity 
to  him  in  spirit  as  to  make  us  partakers 
of  a  filial  relationship  to  him,  he  will 
treat  us  as  actual  children,  and  make  us 
heirs  according  to  the  promise.  What  ia 
true  of  one  is  universally  true.  So  many 
as  shall  ever  become  the  sons  of  God, 
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Christ ;  if  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  j  him,  that  we  may  be  also  glorified 


in  the  sense  here  indicated,  whether  in 
the  apostolic  age,  or  in  the  present,  or 
the  future,  whether  in  youth  or  in  old 
age,  whether  in  this  life  or  in  the  next, 
shall  also  become  heirs  of  God  and  joint 
Leirs  with  Christ.  The  relationship 
which  exists  between  God  and  his  chil- 
dren is  not  an  empty  name,  an  unmean- 
ing form.  It  involves  blessings  to  us 
of  the  highest  magnitude.  V  Heirs  of 
God.  The  son  of  an  earthly  father 
inlierits  earthly  possessions.  These  are 
Sduietimes  valuable  ;  and  sonship  con- 
fers great  advantage.  But  all  such 
advantages  dwindle  into  utter  insig- 
nilicance,  when  compared  with  the 
treasures  of  God,  to  which  his  children 
are  heirs.  "Righteousness,  and  peace, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,"  ch.  xiv. 
17,  constitute  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
the  earth,  of  which  the  true  Christian 
is  a  present  partaker.  And  still  greater 
blessings  are  reserved  for  the  future 
life.  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God 
hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him." 
1  Cor.  ii.  9.  See  also  1  Pet.  i.  4;  IJohn 
iii.  2.  To  all  these  blessings  the  sons 
of  God  are  heirs.  And  the  same  spirit 
which  assures  them  of  sonship  gives 
equal  assurance  of  heirship.  The  wil- 
lingness of  God  to  bestow  blessings  on 
his  children  is  distinctly  announced  in 
ver.  32  ;  and  the  same  fact  was  declared 
long  before  hy  our  Lord  himself.  See 
Matt.  vii.  9 — 11.  IT  And  joint-heirs 
with  Christ.  The  sons  of  God  shall 
share  the  blessings  bestowed  on  him 
who  was  emphatically  the  Son  of  God. 
Our  blessed  Redeemer,  while  on  earth, 
consoled  his  disciples  with  the  assurance 
that  they  should  share  hfs  inheritance 
hereafter.  See  John  xiv.  1 — 3  ;  xvii. 
24.  IF  If  so  be  that  vie  suffer  with  him. 
Jesus  suffered  much  on  behalf  of  men  ; 
he  was  despised,  reviled,  persecuted, 
and  finally  crucified.  The  apostle  inti- 
mates that  the  "  Captain  of  our  salva- 
tion" became  "perfect  through  suffer- 
ings." lleb.  ii.  10.  The  disciples  of 
Christ  must  expect  to  suffer  many 
tilings  in  the  present  life.  In  order  to 
resemble  their  Master,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  they  should  sutler  precisely 
the  same  afflictions  which  befell  him  ; 
but  it  is  necessary   that   they  cherish 


the  same  spirit  which  he  manifested  in 
the  midst  of  sufferings.  They  should 
not  murmur  nor  complain  against  God. 
They  should  not  even  be  impatient. 
But,  with  unwavering  confidence  in 
their  Father's  love,  they  should  pa- 
tiently endure  all  which  is  allotted  to 
them,  and  ever  be  ready  to  say,  with 
sincerity  of  heart,  "  Father,  if  thou  be 
willing,  remove  this  cup  from  me  ; 
nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be 
done."  Luke  xxii.  42.  Such  is  the 
spirit  proper  to  the  "sons  of  God;" 
and  in  all  ages  they  have  abundant 
occasion  for  its  exercise.  It  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  the  apostle 
had  special  reference  to  the  peculiar 
trials  of  the  early  Christians,  whose 
sufferings  bore  a  closer  resemblance 
than  ours  to  those  endured  by  our  com- 
mon Master.  Jesus  forewarned  his 
disciples  that  they  must  expect  to 
encounter  the  persecuting  rage  of  their 
adversaries.  The  event  verified  the 
prediction.  The  apostles  and  early 
defenders  of  the  faith  lived  in  the 
midst  of  persecutions.  Many  sealed 
their  testimony  with  their  own  blood. 
So  uniform  was  this  result  of  a  profes- 
sion of  Christianity,  that  the  apostle 
declared,  "All  that  will  live  godly  in 
Christ  Jesus  shall  suffer  persecution." 
2  Tim.  iii.  12.  To  this  kind  of  suffer- 
ing, and  to  the  state  of  things  in  the 
apostolic  age,  we  may  suppose  Paul  to 
refer  particularly  in  this  place,  that  he 
might  encourage  his  brethren  to  meet 
persecution  with  a  proper  spirit.  Yet 
the  admonition  is  profitable  to  Chris- 
tians, in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and  in 
all  conditions  of  life.  They  should 
cultivate  the  spirit  of  their  Master, 
and  trust  in  God  for  support  in  trial, 
and  for  final  deliverance.  "  Taylors 
remark  on  this  passage  is  very  proper: 
'  Observe  how  prudently  the  apostle 
advances  to  the  harsh  affair  of  suffering. 
He  does  not  mention  it  till  he  had 
raised  their  thoughts  to  the  highest 
object  of  joy  and  pleasure,  the  happi- 
ness and  glory  of  a  joint  inheritance 
with  the  ever-blessed  Son  of  God.'  In 
this  excellent  passage  the  apostle  opens 
a  source  of  consolation  to  the  childten 
ol  God  in  every  age,  by  drinking  at 
wliich  they  may  not  only  refresh  them- 
selves under  the  severest  sufferings,  but 
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together. 

18   For  I  reckon,  that  the  suffer- 


icrive  new  strensith  to  bear  them  with 
fi)rtitude."  —  Macknight.  IT  That  we 
may  also  be  glorified  together.  As  the 
earthly  sufferings  of  our  Lord  were 
succeeded  by  a  state  of  heavenly  glory, 
so  also  the  apostle  declares  that  his 
true  disciples  shall  share  in  that  glory 
as  joint-heirs.  This  glory  is  secured, 
in  the  unchangeable  purpose  of  God,  to 
all  the  people  of  Christ,  to  save  whom 
from  sin  he  was  sent  ;  in  other  words, 
to  the  world,  whose  sin  he  taketh  away. 
Matt.  i.  21  ;  John  i.  29  ;  1  John  iv. 
14.  Nevertheless  the  inheritance  is 
attained  through  sonship,  and  sonship 
through  the  influence  of  the  divine 
spirit.  God  giveth  eternal  life  ;  yet  he 
'^iveth  it  through  the  medium  of  right- 
eousness. Ch.  V.  21.  Reversing  the 
order  of  ver.  29,  30,  whom  he  glorifies 
he  first  causes  to  be  conformed  to  the 
imageof  his  Son.  He  jnakesthem  sons 
by  exciting  in  them  a  filial  spirit  ;  and 
when  they  resemble  Christ  in  spirit, 
joint-heirship  with  him  to  the  glorious 
inheritance  is  theirs. 

18.  Having  referred  to  the  trials  which 
beset  all  Christians  as  a  proof  of  their 
faith,  and  to  which  the  early  disciples 
were  peculiarly  exposed,  the  mind  of 
the  apostle  seems  to  have  been  naturally 
led  to  contrast  those  trials  or  sufferings 
with  the  glorious  inheritance  of  the 
sons  of  God,  of  which  he  had  also 
spoken.  Compared  with  such  glory, 
present  sufferings  were  scarcely  worthy 
to  be  named.  These  are  finite  ;  that 
is  infinite  :  these  are  temporal  ;  that 
is  eternal.  2  Cor.  iv.  18.  To  this  in- 
heritance of  glory  he  directs  attention, 
as  an  encouragement  to  endure  present 
sufferings  patiently,  and  to  be  con- 
stantly hopeful  in  regard  to  the  future. 
Even  in  the  present  age,  and  in  this 
favored  land,  free  as  we  are  from  perse- 
cution for  Christ's  sake,  we  often  pain- 
fully feel  our  need  of  this  sustaining 
hope.  Fortune  is  fickle,  and  earthly 
possessions  elude  our  grasp.  Human 
relations  are  imperfect  ;  professed 
friends  desert  and  betray  us,  and  open 
enemies  assail  us.  Mortality  yet  reigns; 
our  choicest  and  most  beloved  friends 
sicken,  and  languisli,  and  fade  away, 
until  with  bursting  liearts  we  perceive 
the  last  beamol  intelligence  in  the  eye, 


ings  of  this  present  time  are  not 
worthy  to   he   compared  with   the 


and  the  last  convulsive  quiver  of  life 
on  the  lip.  Besides  these  sufferings, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  providential, 
are  all  those  agonies  which  result  from 
our  own  mistakes  and  our  sins.  With- 
out the  hope  of  a  better  condition  here- 
after, we  should  faint  under  our  burdens, 
and  become  utterly  disheartened.  M  hen 
we  consider  that  the  early  Christians 
were  subject  to  all  the  trials  which  we 
endure,  and  that,  in  addition,  they  were 
subject  to  constant  persecution  for  the 
gospel's  sake,  to  bitter  mockings  and 
scourgings,  to  every  species  of  indig- 
nity, and  even  to  ignominious  death, 
we  may  in  some  degree  appreciate 
their  need  of  the  consolation  which  the 
apostle  here  imparts,  and  the  value  of 
that  sustaining  hope  in  the  midst  of 
their  trials.  IT  For  I  reckon.  I  con- 
sider, estimate,  judge.  IF  That  the 
sufferings  of  this  present  time.  The  suffer- 
ings endured  in  the  present  life,  of 
whatever  kind  or  degree.  Special 
reference  is  probably  had  to  the  pecu- 
liar trials  which  the  laitliful  endured  in 
consequence  of  being  disciples  of  Jesus; 
namely,  persecution  from  the  adversa- 
ries. But,  as  the  greater  includes  the 
less,  the  phrase  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  trials  of  all  men  in  all  ages.  Even 
the  chastisement  of  sin  may  be  in- 
cluded ;  for  the  pain  is  slight  in  pro- 
portion to  the  benefit  it  is  designed  to 
produce.  Heb.  xii.  9 — 11.  All  these 
may  properly  be  understood  as  included 
in  "  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time." 
IT  Are  not  worthy  to  be  compared.  Sev- 
eral words  are  here  inserted  by  the 
translators,  to  complete  the  sense,  as  is 
denoted  to  all  readers  by  a  different 
type.  Some  have  inserted  other  words, 
but  with  substantially  the  same  result. 
Thus  Conybeare  renders  the  passage, 
"  I  reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this 
present  time  are  nothing  worth,  when 
set  against  the  glory  which  shall  soon 
be  revealed  to  us."  Stuart  translates, 
"  I  count  not  the  sufferings  of  the 
present  time  as  worthy  of  comparison 
with  the  glory  which  is  to  be  revealed 
to  us."  The  general  idea  is  manifest, 
in  either  form,  that  the  sufferings 
endured  in  the  present  life  are  so 
greatly  overbalanced  by  the  enjoyments 
to  be  realized  in  the  future  lite,  that 
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their  comparative  magnitude  cannot  be 
estimated.  Time  cannot  be  compared 
•with  eternity,  by  any  specific  measure. 
Kor  can  any  definite  comparison  be 
made  between  the  sutferings,  which, 
however  painful,  are  temporary,  and 
the  enjoyments,  whicli,  besides  being  at 
present  inconceivable  in  degree,  shall 
be  endless  in  duration.  Well,  then, 
might  the  apostle  say  that  such  suffer- 
ings are  not  worthy  to  be  compared,  or 
are  not  worthy  of  comparison,  or  are 
nothing  worth  in  comparison,  with  that 
glory  hereafter  to  be  revealed,  to  which 
the  sons  of  God  are  heirs,  and  joint- 
heirs  with  Christ.  In  hope  of  such 
glory,  we  may  be  well  content  to  endure 
the  burdens  which  our  Father  judges 
it  proper  to  place  upon  us,  either  as  a 
trial  of  our  faith,  or  as  a  necessary 
preparation  for  a  full  appreciation  of 
his  grace,  or  for  any  other  purpose 
pleasing  to  himself.  IT  With  the  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed  in  us.  Or,  as  it  is 
otherwise  translated,  "revealed  to  us." 
The  reference  here  is  to  the  glorious 
inheritance  to  which  the  sons  of  God 
are  heirs.  In  other  words,  this  glory 
is  the  state  of  perfect  holiness  and 
unalloyed  happiness  which  God  will 
bestow  on  his  children  in  the  future 
life.  It  is  spiritual  or  eternal  life,  in 
its  highest  sense  ;  not  merely  that 
life  which  believers  now  enjoy,  as  the 
result  of  faith  and  confidence  in  God  ; 
but  that  full  measure  of  life  which  shall 
be  enjoyed,  when  this  mortal  shall  have 
put  on  immortality,  and  this  corruptible 
shall  have  put  on  incorruption  ;  when 
death  shall  have  been  swallowed  up  in 
victory,  and  men  shall  be  the  children 
of  God,  being  the  children  of  the  resur- 
rection. Such  a  glorious  *8tate  utterly 
eclipses  the  temporary  sufferings  of  the 
present  life.  With  the  eye  steadfastly 
fixed  on  this  "glory,"  and  with  a  lively 
hope  of  it  in  the  heart,  if  we  cannot 
indeed  become  unconscious  of  present 
trials,  we  may  at  least  endure  them 
with  fortitude  and  patience. 

I'J.  For  the  earnest  expectation.  The 
word  here  used  is  very  emphatic.  It 
*'  signifies,  as  Jilackwall  observes,  the 
lifting  of  the  head,  and  the  stretching 
of  the  body  as  far  as  possible,  to  hear 
and  see  something  very  agreeable,  or  of 
great  importance  ;  it  is,  therefore,  fitly 


used  to  denote  the  greatest  earnestness 
of  desire."  —  Mncknight.  It  is  rendered 
"  fervent  desire  "  by  Tynclale  ;  "  ear- 
nest desire,"  hy  Mnckniyht ;  "earnest 
longing,"  by  Conybeare.  It  occurs  in 
only  one  other  place  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Phil.  i.  20.  In  both  it  embraces 
the  idea  of  intense  desire,  as  well  as 
earnest  expectation.  IT  Of  the  creature. 
The  word  yjioic  (ktisis),  here  rendered 
creature,  occurs  nineteen  times  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  means  the  act  of 
creation  in  ch.  1.  20,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  its  primary  signification.  But 
it  is  ordinarily  used  in  its  secondary 
sense,  to  indicate  created  things,  or 
creatures  ;  namely,  the  product  of  cre- 
ative power.  In  this  latter  sense,  it 
means,  (1)  created  things  in  general, 
both  animate  and  inanimate.  Mark 
X.  6  ;  xiii.  19  ;  Rom.  i.  25  ;  viii.  39  ; 
2  Peter  iii.  4  ;  Rev.  iii.  14  ;  and  per- 
haps Col.  i.  15,  and  Heb.  iv.  13.  (2.) 
It  appears  to  denote  inanimate  or  mate- 
rial things,  in  distinction  from  spiritual, 
in  Heb.  ix.  11,  where  it  is  translated 
building.  (3.)  It  denotes  specifically 
mankind  in  general,  without  reference 
to  their  moral  character,  or  spiritual 
condition,  in  the  following  passages  : 
"  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature,"  Mark 
xvi.  15  ;  "  the  hope  of  the  gospel, 
which  ye  have  heard,  and  which  was 
preached  to  every  creature  which  is 
under  heaven,"  Col.  i.  23.  It  appears 
to  have  a  similar  meaning  in  1  Peter  ii. 
13.  "  Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordi- 
nance of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake." 
The  context  shows  plainly  that  by  ordi- 
nance of  man,  or  human  ordinance,  the 
apostle  indicated  men,  human  beings, 
placed  in  stations  of  authority  ;  for  he 
specifies  the  king  and  subordinate  gov- 
ernors. (4.)  It  indicates  Christians, 
who  have  been  created  anew.  "  If  any 
man  be  in  Christ,  ho  is  a  new  creature." 
2  Cor.  V.  17.  "  In  Christ  .lesus  neither 
circumcision  availcth  anything,  nor 
uncircumcision,  but  a  new  creature." 
Gal.  vi.  15.  In  the  last  case,  however, 
it  may  be  questionable  whether  the  ref- 
erence be  to  the  person  thus  created 
anew  in  Christ  .f  esus,  or  to  the  work  of 
divine  grace  which  has  been  wrought  in 
him,  making  or  creating  him  anew.  I 
am  inclined  to  understand  it  in  the  lut- 
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ter  sense,  for  reasons  which  may  here- 
after be  given.  But  in  both  passages 
it  is  manifest  that  the  peculiar  signifi- 
cation is  denoted  by  the  word  new,  not 
by  any  intrinsic  force  of  the  word 
creature.  Indeed,  we  sometimes  use 
creature  in  a  contemptuous  sense,  to  indi- 
cate a  person  utterly  debased  ;  and 
critics  tell  us  that  the  Greek  word 
y.rlnic  was  used  in  a  similar  sense, 
though  not  in  the  Xew  Testament.  The 
same  word  occurs  in  the  text,  and  in 
ver.  20,  21,  22.  The  question  is,  in 
what  sense  is  it  to  be  here  understood  ? 
On  this  question  commentators  are 
much  divided  in  opinion.  Of  the  vari- 
ous interpretations,  some  appear  so 
improbable  that  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive by  what  process  of  thought  they 
were  attained.  Of  the  others,  though 
less  intrinsically  improbable,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  most  cannot  be  made  to  har- 
monize with  the  context,  and  with  the 
general  testimony  of  the  Scriptures. 
Stuart  has  arranged  the  different  inter- 
pretations as  follows  :  "  (1.)  The  an- 
gels. (2.)  The  souls  (the  animating 
principle)  of  the  planetary  worlds. 
^3.)  Adam  and  Eve,  because  they  were 
the  immediate  work  of  creative  power. 
(4.)  The  souls  of  believers,  in  distinc- 
tion from  their  bodies.  (5.)  The 
bodies  of  believers,  that  is,  their  dead 
bodies,  in  distinction  from  their  souls. 
(G.)  Christians  in  general.  (7.)  Chris- 
tians in  particular,  that  is,  either  Jew- 
ish Christians  or  Gentile  Christians. 
(8.)  Unconverted  men  in  general.  (D.) 
Unconverted  men  in  particular,  that  is, 
either  unconverted  Jews  or  unconverted 
Gentiles.  (10.)  The  material  creation, 
inanimate  and  animate,  exclusive  of 
rational  beings.  (H.)  The  rational 
creation,  or  men  in  general,  mankind." 
The  first  five  of  these  interpretations 
may  be  passed  by  without  particular 
notice.  Of  the  sixth  and  seventh,  it 
may  suffice  to  say  that  they  appear 
inconsistent  with  ver.  23,  where  the 
apostle  represents  Christians  as  a  class 
distinct  from  that  indiaated  in  this 
verse  ;  comprehended  in  it,  very  prob- 
ably, but  not  excluding  all  others.  He 
says,  in  ver.  22,  that  the  whole  creation, 
or  every  creature,  groaneth  fur  deliver- 
ance ;  and  in  ver.  23  he  adds,  that 
"  wo  ourselves  groan "  also,  for  the 
18 


same  deliverance  ;    evidently  denoting 
'  that  he  did  not  mean  by  every  creature 
!  precisely    what     he     meant     by    our- 
selves,  namely.  Christians.     The   same 
I  reasons  which   forbid   the    supposition 
j  that   Christians  in   general    are   exclu- 
I  sively  denoted  here   apply  with    even 
!  greater  force   against   the   supposition 
that  either  Jewish  or  Gentile  Christians 
are  particularly  intended,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  other  class.     No  such  dis- 
i  tinction  is  elsewhere  recognized  in  the 
Scriptures.    Whatever  sense  be  assigned 
to    "  the    first-fruits  of  the    spirit,"  in 
ver.   23,   whether  the  miraculous  gifts 
I  of    the    spirit,    or   what   is    sometimes 
i  termed  a  foretaste  of  heavenly  enjoy- 
j  ments,  in  either  case  the  early  Chris- 
tians  shared   the  gift,  without  distinc- 
tion of  race  or  kindred.     It  was  never 
denied  that  both  Jewish  and    Gentile 
i  believers    entered     into   rest,    through 
!  fiiith,  and  rejoiced  with  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glory,  Heb.  iv.  3  ;   1  Peter 
j  i.    8,   agreeably   to   the   words   of    our 
Lord,   John  v.    24.     Or,  if   miraculous 
gifts  be  understood  as  "  the   first-fruits 
of  the  spirit,"  no  distinction  was  made 
between  di  lie  rent  races.     The  primitive 
apostles  \ffere  Jews,  and  to  them  was 
imparted  the  gift  of  tongues.     Acts  ii. 
4.     When  Peter  preached  to  Cornelius 
and  other  Gentiles,   a  similar  gift  of 
tongues  was  bestowed  on  them  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of   the   Jews.     Acts   x.    44 — 4G.      See 
also     Acts     xi.     15 — 18  ;     xv.     7 — 9. 
Christians  were  distinguished  from  the 
mass   of  mankind,  though  included  in 
it  ;     but   they   were    not    thus   distin- 
guished from   each   other.     The  eighth 
and  ninth   interpretations,  before  enu- 
merated, are  of  kindred  character,  and 
may  be  considered  together.     It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  in  what  sense  uube- 
I  lievers  in  general,  or  Jewish  or  Gentile 
unbelievers    in    particular,  were   "  sub- 
ject to  vanity,"  or  in  "  the  bondage  of 
corruption,"  ver.   20,    21,  to  the  exclu- 
sion   of    believers.     All    were   equally 
frail  and  mortal,  if  this  be  the  meaning 
of    the    phrases  ;    or,    if  they    indicate 
moral  imperfection,    the  uniform  testi- 
mony of  the  Scriptures  aftords  decisive 
proof  that  believers  share  this  imper- 
fection,  in   a   less   or  greater   degree, 
throughout  the  present  life.     Hence  it 
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eeems  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  j 
"  the  whole  creation,"  ver.  22,  consists 
entirely  of  unbelievers,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  believers.  They  may  be  in- 
cluded in  it,  but  they  do  not  exclude 
others.  The  tenth  interpretation,  in 
the  foregoing  catalogue,  is,  that  the 
*'  creature,"  or  the  "  creation,"  denotes 
the  material  creation,  inanimate  and 
animate,  exclusive  of  rational  beings. 
That  the  material  creation  is  subject  to 
decay,  and  that  the  animate  portion  of 
it  is  subject  to  mortality,  and  to  the 
pains  and  infirmities  incident  to  such  a 
state,  is  not  denied.  But  no  evidence 
exists  that  the  irrational  animals  in- 
dulge the  "hope"  of  deliverance  from 
such  a  condition,  and  of  participation 
with  the  children  of  God  in  a  more 
glurious  state,  as  indicated  in  ver.  20, 
21.  Nor  is  it  clearly  perceivable  that 
the  brute  creation  unites  with  believing 
Christians,  in  their  "groans"  and  fer- 
vent aspirations  for  absolute  redemp- 
tion from  bondage,  ver.  23  ;  j'et  the 
fact  of  which  the  apostle  speaks  was  so 
palpable,  and  of  such  general  notoriety, 
that  he  says  "we  know,"  that  is,  it  is 
universally  acknowledged  that  such  is 
the  truth.  Whether  or  not  a  future 
and  more  perfect  life  shall  be  vouchsafed 
to  the  brute  creation,  I  find  no  distinct 
testimony  in  the  Scriptures.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  deny  that  all  animals 
shall  so  exist,  and  exist  forever  in  hap- 
piness ;  and,  just  as  certainly,  I  do  not 
profess  to  find  any  revelation  of  that 
fact  in  the  inspired  oracles.  One  more 
interpretation  has  been  given,  which, 
in  my  judgment,  is  the  true  one  : 
namely,  that  y.xiriiQ  indicates  "  the 
rational  creation,  or  men  in  general, 
mankind  ;  "  excluding  none,  but  em- 
bracing equally  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
believers  and  unbelievers.  This  inter- 
pretation has  certainly  two  characteris- 
tic marks  of  truth.  (1.)  It  is  consist- 
ent with  known  facts.  What  the 
apostle  asserts  concerning  the  bondage 
of  the  whole  creation,  or  of  every 
creature,  and  of  their  earnest  desire  for 
deliverance,  is  known  to  be  true  of  all 
mankind.  Even  those  who  are  over- 
shadowed with  the  very  midnight  of 
heathenism  have  some  idea  of  a  better 
existence  hereafter,  to  wliich  they  look 
forward  witli  hope.  (2.)  It  suits  well 
with  tile  general  theme  of  tiiu  ai)ostIe's 
Argument,     lie  "  begins  by  saying  tha*  \ 


present  afflictions  should  not  be  laid 
to  heart  by  Christians,  because  of  the 
future  glory  which  is  reserved  for  them. 
What  now  is  demanded,  in  order  that 
this  should  be  believed,  and  that  Chris- 
tians should  regulate  their  thoughts 
and  conduct  by  it?  Why,  plainly, 
nothing  more  is  required  than  that 
they  should  cherish  a  confirmed  belief 
of  it,  a  steadfast  hope  that  such  glory 
will  be  bestowed.  Such  is  the  conclu- 
sion in  ver.  25.  But  how  is  this  hope 
to  be  animated  and  supported  ?  Plainly, 
by  considerations  which  add  to  the 
assurance  that  future  glory  is  in  pros- 
pect. And  what  are  these  ?  They  are, 
that  God  has  enstamped  on  our  very 
nature  the  desire  of  such  a  state  ;  he 
has  placed  us  in  such  a  frail  and  dying 
condition,  that  the  whole  human  race 
naturally  and  instinctively  look  to  such 
a  state,  and  hope  for  it.  The  present  is 
manifestly  a  state  of  trial  ;  even  Chris- 
tians, who  have  the  earnest  of  future 
glory  within  themselves,  are  not  exempt 
from  this.  But  the  very  fact  that  we 
are  in  a  state  of  trial  and  probation, 
naturally  points  to  an  end  or  result  of 
this.  And  what  is  such  an  end,  but  a 
state  of  future  happiness  ?  for  here 
happiness  in  a  higher  sense  is  not  to  be 
attained." — Stuart.  In  this  interpreta- 
tion of  xTiiyic,  many  commentators 
agree,  however  widely'  they  differ  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  context, 
and  the  general  result  of  the  apostle's 
argument.  It  is  defended  by  Stuart, 
and  the  objections  against  it  answered, 
in  a  very  long  note,  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  thoroughly  discussed,  and  which 
is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention. 
IT  Waiteth  for.  Or,  lonketh  for,  as  in 
Phil.  iii.  20,  and  Heb.  ix.  28,  where  the 
same  word  is  found.  The  idea  is,  that 
the  creature,  or  mankind,  cherished  an 
anxious  desire,  an  intense  longing,  a 
hopeful  expectation,  ver.  20,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  blessing  indicated.  IT  The 
manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.  The 
general  idea  embraced  in  tiiis  phrase  is 
that  of  a  resurrection  to  immortality, 
or  the  enjoyment  of  a  future  and  better 
life.  Instead  of  <  xpressing  it  in  this 
general  form,  however,  the  apostle 
specifically  indicates  the  perfectness 
which  the  sons  of  God  are  to  attain  in 
the  future  life,  and  which  they  cannot 
attain  in  the  present.  The  apostle 
probably   did   not   intend   to   say  that 
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20   For  the  creature  was  made  j  but   by  reason   of  him  who  hath 
subject   to   vanity,  not   willingly,   subjected  the  same  in  hope  : 


mankind  in  general  had  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  •;;lories  of  the  future  life, 
or  of  the  full  measure  of  blessedness 
which  is  in  reservation  for  the  sons  of 
God  ;  for  such  a  declaration  would  not 
be  consistent  with  the  facts  in  the  case. 
But  he  did  intend  to  say  that  mankind 
cherished  a  universal  and  intense  desire 
or  longing  for  a  future  life,  of  which 
they  had  the  general  idea  that  it  would 
be  far  happier  than  the  present,  but  of 
which  he  better  understood  some  of  the 
spiritual  characteristics.  Such  a  desire 
as  this  is  common  to  all  mankind,  a 
desire  for  good  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
present  existence  ;  and  this  well-known 
fact  the  apostle  urges  as  a  ground  of 
hope  that  a  future  lite  shall  be  enjoyed. 
"  Though  the  Gentiles,  in  particular, 
knew  nothing  of  the  '  revelation  of  the 
sons  of  God,'  the  apostle  calls  '  their 
looking  for  a  resurrection  from  the 
dead '  a  looking  for  that  revelation,  be- 
cause the  sons  of  God  are  to  be  revealed 
by  their  being  raised  with  incorruptible 
and  immortal  bodies.  Further,  it  is 
here  insinuated  that  the  pious  Gentiles 
comforted  themselves,  under  the  mise- 
ries of  life,  by  that  hope  of  immortal- 
ity, and  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
which  they  entertained.  —  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Egyptians,  Persians, 
Arabians,  Indians,  and  all  the  Pytha- 
goreans, with  even  the  northern  na- 
tions, entertained  the  hope  of  a  future 
life,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body.  The  apostle,  having  appealed 
to  the  general  expectation  of  mankind 
resi)ccting  a  future  life,  leaves  his 
readers  to  draw  the  conclusion  ;  name- 
ly, that  if  the  Gentiles  bore  the  mise- 
ries of  the  present  life  by  the  power  of 
this  hope,  which  in  them  was  rather  a 
desire  than  a  hope  well  founded,  the 
first  Christians,  who  in  the  gifts  of  the 
spirit  had  a  demonstration,  and,  as  it 
were,  an  anticipation,  of  their  immor- 
tality, were  much  more  to  show  forti- 
tude and  patience,  in  bearing  the  suf- 
ferings to  which  they  were  exposed  for 
the  cause  of  their  Master."  —  Mac- 
kniyhl. 

'20.  For  the.  creature.  That  is,  the 
same  creature  which  is  mentioned  in 
ver.  19  ;  namely,  mankind,  the  human 
race.      IT  Was    made   subject  to  vanity. 


Was  subjected  to  a  state  of  imperfec- 
I  tion,  to  a  frail,  mortal  estate.  It  is  not 
I  unlikely  that  under  this  term  the  apos- 
tle designed  to  include  the  moral  as 
well  as  the  physical  imperfections  inci- 
dent to  mortality,  the  pains  resulting 
from  moral  obliquity,  as  well  as  those 
which  are  occasioned  by  physical  de- 
rangement. But  the  idea  which  stands 
out  most  prominently  is  that  the  pres- 
ent existence  is  mortal,  subject  to  mani- 
fold pains,  distresses,  and  sorrows,  while 
it  continues,  and  certain  to  be  termi- 
nated by  physical  death.  From  such  a 
state  the  creature,  the  human  race, 
indulges  hope  of  deliverance.  Ver. 
20,  21.  This  deliverance  is  attained 
through  a  resurrection  to  a  future  life. 
And  this  resurrection,  although  the 
mass  of  mankind  might  not  have  a 
clear  perception  of  it,  in  the  apostle's 
mind  carried  with  it  all  its  moral  re- 
sults, as  well  as  those  which  were  more 
obvious  to  the  unenlightened.  IT  Not 
■willimjly.  Not  of  their  own  choice. 
The  circumstances  of  the  present  life 
were  not  arranged  by  men  ;  they  did 
not  make  themselves  mortal,  subject 
to  bodily  pain,  distress,  and  death. 
Equally  true  is  it  that  they  did  not 
make  themselves  subject  to  moral  in- 
firmity, to  sinfulness,  and  to  consequent 
remorse  of  conscience.  IT  But  by  rea- 
son of  him  who  hath  subjected  the  same. 
Or,  by  him  who  hath  subjected  it ;  tiiat 
is,  by  God,  the  Creator  of  mankind,  the 
Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh.  He 
hath  given  to  mankind  such  a  constitu- 
tion of  body,  and  of  mind  also,  in  the 
present  life,  as  seemed  good  in  his  own 
sight.  He  holds  his  children  account- 
able only  for  the  use  which  they  make 
of  their  bodily  and  mental  powers,  not 
for  the  character  of  the  powers  them- 
,  selves  ;  for  the  temper  of  spirit  with 
I  which  they  meet  the  trials  of  life,  not 
I  for  the  trials  themselves.  Moreover, 
he  has  implanted  in  their  hearts  a  hope 
that  he  has  greater  blessings  in  store 
for  them  ;  that,  when  the  gracious  ob- 
ject of  their  present  subjection  to  vanity 
I  shall  have  been  accomplished,  he  will 
deliver  them  from  their  present  "  bond- 
age of  corruption  to  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God."  Ver.  21.  "  The 
I  creature  did  not  voluntarily  choose  iti 
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21   Because  the  creature  itself    also  shall  be  delivered  from  the 


present  condition  of  sorrow  and  pain, 
for  this  cannot  well  be  imagined  ;  but 
God  the  Creator  has  placed  it  in  this 
condition  ;  it  is  by  his  sovereign  will, 
by  the  arrangements  of  his  holy  provi- 
dence, that  man  is  placed  in  a  frail  and 
dying  state.  But  this  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  iiTetrievable  misfortune, 
or  evil.  Distressing  and  frail  as  the 
condition  of  man  is,  it  is  still  a  state 
of  hope.  So  we  are  assured  in  the  next 
verse."  —  Stuart.  All  this  is  just  as 
true  in  a  moral  as  in  a  physical  sense. 
It  is  just  as  certain  that  God  ordained 
the  mental  and  moral  constitution  of 
mankind  as  it  is  that  he  clothed  them 
in  perishable  bodies.  And  "  the  glori- 
ous liberty  of  the  children  of  God,"  for 
which  mankind  are  permitted  to  hope, 
just  as  certainly  implies  a  moral  as  a 
physical  renovation.  IT  In  hope.  Hope, 
in  this  place,  ditfers  not  materially  from 
"earnest  expectation"  in  ver.  19.  He 
who  subjected  the  human  race  to  the 
frailties  and  trials  of  the  present  state 
of  existence  inspired  in  their  hearts  a 
hope  of  deliverance,  and  of  a  better 
life  hereafter.  As  "he  left  not  him- 
self without  witness,"  in  regard  to  his 
own  goodness,  Acts  xiv.  17,  so  neither 
did  he  leave  mankind  hopeless  of  a 
more  full  appreciation  and  enjoyment 
of  that  goodness  in  another  life.  Many 
critics  connect  the  word  hope  with  the 
following  verse,  reading  the  passage 
thus  :  the  creature,  or  mankind,  was 
made  subject  to  frailty,  not  of  volun- 
tary choice,  but  by  him  who  subjected 
it,  in  hope  that  the  very  same  creature, 
the  same  human  race,  shall  be  liberated 
from  present  bondage  into  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God  :  thus 
making  ver.  21  descriptive  rather  than 
corroborative  of  the  hope.  The  practi- 
cal result,  to  be  sure,  is  not  materially 
affected  by  a  change  of  construction  : 
in  one  form  the  idea  is  that  God  him- 
self has  implanted  in  the  human  heart 
a  hope  of  more  "  glorious  liberty  "  here- 
after ;  in  the  other,  that  he  has  im- 
planted a  hope  of  deliverance  because 
Buch  deliverance  is  certain.  In  either 
case  the  hope  is  iiisj)ired  by  the  divine 
spirit  ;  that  is,  it  is  incorporated  in 
the  human  mind  by  the  supreme  source 
of  all  mind,  and  the  blessing  is  one 
which  God  alone  can  bestow,  and  which 


none   can   compel   him  to  withhold,  or 

:  prevent  him  from  bestowing. 

21.  Because.  Or  that.  See  the  fore- 
going note.  The  particle  here  used 
has  a  great  variety  of  signification,  and 

j  may  properly  be  rendered  because,  or 
that,  as  best  suits  the  position  in  which 
it  is  found.  IT  The  creature  itself. 
Rather,  the  same  creature.  "  What  is 
the  hope  in  which  the  creature  is  per- 
mitted to  indulge  ?  It  is  that  this  very 
same  creature,  namely,  the  one  which  is 
subjected  to  a  frail  and  dying  state, 
shall  be  freed  from  the  bondage  of  a 
perishing  condition."  —  Stuart.  How- 
ever widely  commentators  dififer  con- 
cerning the  import  of  "creature,"  it  ia 
almost  universally  admitted  that  its 
meaning  here  and  in  ver.  20  is  identi- 
cal. "Whether  it  embrace  all  created 
things,  or  the  whole  human  race,  or 
any  specific  part  of  mankind,  in  ver. 
20,  it  embraces  precisely  the  same  num- 
ber here.  It  follows,  that  if  the  apos- 
tle intended  to  say  in  ver.  20  that  all 
men,  mankind  generally,  were  subjected 
to  frailty,  he  intended  here  to  say  that 
the  same  all  men  shall  be  delivered 
from  bondage,  and  made  free  with  the 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  IT  From 
the  bondage  of  corruption.  The  meaning 
of  this  phrase  is  substantially  the  same 
which  is  expressed  by  the  word  "van- 
ity" in  ver.  20.  It  is  called  bondage, 
because  it  is  a  state  of  things  involun- 
tarily endured,  and  from  which  deliv- 
erance is  earnestly  desired  ;  not,  to  be 
sure,  that  men  would  prefer  non-exist- 
ence rather  than  the  continuance  of 
the  present  life,  with  all  its  frailties 
and  sorrows,  but  they  anxiously  look 
for  a  better  life,  free  from  such  frailties. 
The  apostle  describes  this  state  of  feel- 
ing in  ver.  23,  and  more  fully  in  2  Guv. 
V.  4.  It  is  called  corruption,  because 
the  body  is  mortal,  subject  to  disease 
and  pain,  and  tends  to  decay  and  death. 
Moreover,  the  body  is  the  seat  of  fleshly 
lusts,  and  the  source  of  temptations 
which  induce  moral  defilement,  and 
consequent  remorse  and  anguish.  See 
ch.  vii.  23,  24.  Deliverance  from 
bondage,  then,  implies  a  deliverance 
from  this  prolific  source  of  sorrow.  In- 
deed, liberation  from  physical  infirmity 
and  pain  would  be  a  slight  blessing, 
comparatively  speaking,  if  mental  an- 
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bondage  of  corruption,  into    the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 


guish  remain.  "The  spirit  of 'a  man 
will  sustain  his  infirmity  ;  but  a 
wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  ?  "  Prov. 
xviii.  14.  If  it  did  not  even  more  dis- 
tinctly appear  by  the  words  which  fol- 
low, it  would  be  proper  to  conclude 
that  the  apostle  did  not  exclude  the 
moral  benefits  of  the  glorious  deliver- 
ance which  he  describes.  IT  Into  the 
gloriozis  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 
Some  understand  by  this  simply  a  resur- 
rection, without  reference  to  any  moral 
change,  or  deliverance  from  sinfulness. 
But  tiiis  seems  to  fall  far  short  of  the 
full  idea  conveyed  by  the  apostle's 
language.  Had  he  intended  only  so 
much,  he  might  have  expressed  his  idea 
in  far  diiferent  terms.  If  he  had  said 
distinctly  that  mankind  shall  be  raised 
from  the  dead  to  immortal  life,  and  no 
more,  even  then  his  language  would 
imply  more  than  it  asserted  in  direct 
terms,  because  he  elsewhere  describes 
the  resurrection  as  connected  with  a 
moral  deliverance,  infinitely  more  glo- 
rious than  a  change  from  mortality  to 
immortality.  But  he  does  not  speak 
in  such  limited  terms.  He  describes 
the  condition  in  which  mankind  shall 
exist  when  delivered  from  the  bondage 
of  corruption  as  the  "glorious  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God  ;  "  or,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  idiom,  the  liberty  of 
the  glory  of  the  children  of  God.  They 
are  to  share  the  privileges  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God  ;  in  other  words,  they  are 
to  become  the  children  of  God.  This 
is  precisely  what  our  Lord  announced 
to  his  disciples  before  Paul  was  an 
apostle,  Luke  xx.  36  ;  and  this,  we  may 
well  believe,  was  one  of  the  blessed 
truths  communicated  "  by  the  revela- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ."  Gal.  1.  12.  In 
what  consists  the  liberty  of  God's  chil- 
dren? Not  merely  in  freedom  from 
bodily  pain  and  physical  death.  Of 
this  they  have  no  foretaste  in  the  pres- 
ent life.  It  is  something  of  which  they 
enjoy  the  first-fruits  here,  as  is  manifest 
from  ver.  23,  and  from  the  general  tes- 
timony of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles. 
This  liberty  consists  in  freedom  from 
the  law  of  sin,  which  is  inherent  in  our 
present  condition,  ch.  vii.  2.J — 2.')  ;  in 
freedom  from  temptation  ;  in  freedom 
from  sinfulness.  Indeed,  men  cannot 
18* 


God. 

22   For  we  know  that  the  whole 


be  characteristically  the  children  of 
God,  except  so  far  as  they  arc  led  by 
the  spirit  of  God.  Ver.  14.  But  the 
influence  of  the  divine  spirit  is  diamet- 
rically opposed  to  sinfulness,  and  those 
who  are  absolutely  and  wholly  guided 
by  that  influence  must  necessarily  be- 
come free  from  sin.  Into  this  liberty 
the  same  creature,  or  human  race,  is  to 
be  delivered,  which  was  made  subject  to 
vanity. 

22.  For  we  know.  The  force  of  this 
expression  is,  "  no  one  can  have  any 
doubt,  we  are  all  assured,  no  one  will 
call  it  in  question.  Of  course,  it  seems 
to  take  for  granted  that  the  thing  to 
which  it  refers  is  well  and  familiarly 
known  to  all."  —  Stuart.  This  might 
well  be  said  in  regard  to  the  universal 
craving  of  mankind  for  a  better  life  in 
future  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
it,  as  some  do,  in  regard  to  the  brute 
creation,  and  even  inanimate  things. 
IT  The  whole  creation.  More  literally, 
"every  creature."  We  have  the  same 
xtIciiq  (ktinis),  which  is  rendered  crea?- 
ure  in  ver.  19,  20,  21  ;  with  the  adjec- 
tive nana  (pasa),  rendered  whole,  or 
more  properly  every.  The  form  of  ex- 
pression is  precisely  the  same  which 
occurs  in  Mark  xvi.  16,  and  Col.  i.  23, 
where  the  meaning  is  evidently  the 
whole  human  race.  It  cannot  mean  less, 
in  those  passages,  because  the  gospel 
was  to  be  announced  to  all,  as  designed 
for  their  benefit  ;  it  cannot  well  meaa 
more,  because  the  apostles  had  no 
means  of  making  it  understood  by  any 
others  than  human  beings.  /\nd  such 
is  manifestly  the  meaning  of  the  same 
phrase  here  ;  and  the  change  in  the 
form,  making  it  more  definitely  to  em- 
brace all  men,  confirms  the  fact  that  all 
men  are  included  in  the  formula  before 
used.  Why  did  the  whole  creation, 
every  creature,  the  human  race  gener- 
ally and  universally,  groan,  as  here 
asserted  ?  Evidently,  because  they  felt 
the  oppression  of  that  "  bondage  "  to 
which  they  were  subject.  Hence,  they 
anticipated  with  iiiten.se  eagerness,  or 
waited  with  earnest  expectation  for  a 
future  and  better  life.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  heatiiea 
nations  had  any  distinct  idea  of  that 
moral  purity  which  belongs  to  the  fu« 
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creation  groaneth,  and  travaileth 
in  pain  together  until  now  : 

ture  life.  But  they  had  a  hope  that 
there  should  be  a  future  life,  in  which 
they  would  enjoy  more  perfect  happi- 
ness. For  this  life  they  hoped  ;  for 
this  life  they  groaned,  as  is  declared  in 
this  verse.  They  had  not  a  distinct 
perception  of  its  highest  advantages  ; 
but  the  apostle  and  his  brethren  had. 
Their  case  was  in  some  degree  similar 
to  that  of  the  Athenian  worshippers,  to 
whom  Paul  said,  "  Whom  therefore  ye 
iguorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto 
you."  Acts  xvii.  23.  The  Athenians 
worshipped  God,  while  ignorant  of  his 
attributes  ;  the  apostle  declared  his 
true  character.  So  the  whole  human 
race  indulged  a  hope  of  a  future  life, 
and  of  happiness,  though  the  mass  of 
men  were  ignorant  of  the  true  charac- 
teristics of  that  life,  and  of  that  moral 
condition  which  was  essential  to  perfect 
happiness.  The  apostle  had  cleai-er 
ideas  ;  yet  both  he  and  they  hoped  for 
the  same  life,  even  as  he  and  the  Athe- 
nians worshipped  the  same  God  ;  they 
ignorantly,  but  he  understandingly. 
And  this  universal  hope,  this  universal 
longing  for  deliverance  from  present 
sufferings,  he  urges  as  a  ground  of  as- 
Burance  to  believers.  This  was  mani- 
festly on  the  ground  that  the  Author  of 
nature  would  not  have  implanted  this 
universal  desire  without  providing  for 
its  gratification.  And  that  the  desire 
was  actually  universal,  he  asserted  as  a 
well-known  undeniable  fact.  IT  Groan- 
eth and  travaileth  in  pain  together  until 
now.  The  terms  here  used  are  express- 
ive of  much  pain  and  uneasiness.  A 
similar  figure  occurs  in  John  xvi.  21, 
and  for  a  similar  purpo^  ;  namely,  to 
show  that  present  pain  shall  be  suc- 
ceeded by  great  joy,  insomuch  that  the 
pain  shall  be  accounted  as  of  little  com- 
parative importance.  Such  is  the  apos- 
tle's argument  here  ;  see  ver.  18.  The 
whole  human  race  is  conscious  of  bond- 
age to  frailty,  imperfection,  and  pain- 
ful sufferings,  b(<tb  physical  and  moral  ; 
and  the  whole  race  sighs  and  groans 
for  deliverance.  "St.  Paul  here  sug- 
gests an  argument  as  original  as  it  is 
profound.  Tlie  very  struggles  which  all 
animated  beings  make  against  i)ain  and 
death  show  (he  says)  that  pain  and 
death  are  not  a  part  of  the  proper  laws 


23   And  not  only  they,  but  our- 
selves also,  which  have  the  first* 


of  thefr  nature,  but  rather  a  bondage 
imposed  upon  them  from  without.  Thug 
every  groan  and  tear  is  an  uncon- 
scious prophecy  of  liberation  from  the 
power  of  evil."  —  Conybeare.  That  such 
"struggles,"  and  tears,  and  "groans," 
are  common  to  all  mankind,  the  apostle 
alleges  as  a  well-known  fact.  Whether 
the  same  be  true  in  regard  to  all  other 
"animated  beings"  is  not  quite  so  cer- 
tain. We  have  no  means  to  verify  the 
fact.  With  this  qualification,  the  fore- 
going citation  may  be  fully  approved. 
23.  And  not  only  they.  Not  only  the 
human  race  generally,  the  mass  of  man- 
kind, of  which  we  are  a  part.  IT  But 
ourselves  also.  Namely,  Christians,  as  is 
evident  from  what  follows.  They  were 
not  exempt  from  the  common  lot.  They 
were  still  subject  to  bodily  infirmity, 
pain,  and  death.  They  were  not  yet 
entirely  free  from  moral  imperfection 
and  sinful  propensities.  See  ch.  vii. 
14 — 25.  In  common,  therefore,  with 
the  whole  race,  they  earnestly  desired  a 
more  happy  life,  which  they  understood 
to  be  a  purer  life,  though  others  might 
not  so  fully  apprehend  that  fact.  The 
apostle  recognized  this  consciousness  of 
present  "sufferings"  on  the  part  of  his 
fellow-Christians,  and  keenly  felt  them 
in  his  own  person.  And  he  urged  this 
fact  in  proof  that  God  has  richer  bless- 
ings in  store  for  his  children  than  any 
of  which  they  are  made  partakers  ia 
the  present  life.  Mankind  was  in  bond- 
age, yet  had  hope  of  deliverance  "  into 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God."  Christians  had  already  become 
"sons  of  God"  to  a  certain  extent, 
ver.  14 — IG,  inasmuch  as  they  possessed 
the  "  first-fruits  of  the  spirit."  liut 
this  did  not  suffice.  They  still  longed 
for  a  higher  and  more  perfect  blessing, 
for  a  more  entire  deliverance  from 
bondage,  for  a  more  glorious  liberty, 
for  a  more  perfect  and  absolute  son- 
ship.  Something  more  than  they  yet 
enjoyed  was  embraced  in  "  the  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed,"  ver.  18  ;  and 
to  this  the  apostle  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  his  bretliren,  as  the  actual  good 
whicli  God  had  reserved  for  his  children, 
which  ho  permitted  and  inspired  them 
to  hope  for,  and  which  he  would  as- 
suredly bestow  when   ho    should  raise 
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fhiits  of  the  Spirit,  even  vre  our-   selves  groan  within  ourselves,  wait. 


them  from  the  dead.  IT  Which  have,  the 
first-fruits  of  the  spirit.  Some  have  in- 
terpreted the  word  here  rendered  "  first- 
fruits"  as  indicating  the  miraculous 
gifts  bestowed  by  the  spirit  on  the  apos- 
tles and  some  of  the  first  Christians. 
But  such  is  not  the  ordinary  usage  of 
the  word  in  the  New  Testament.  It 
occurs  in  only  seven  other  cases,  name- 
ly, ch.  xi.  IG  ;  xvi.  5  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  20,  23; 
xvi.  15  ;  James  i.  18  ;  Rev.  xiv.  4  ;  in 
all  which  it  indicates  the  first  of  the 
kind  in  the  order  of  time.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  in  this  place  the 
apostle  intended,  by  the  "first-fruits 
of  the  spirit,"  those  influences  of  the 
spirit  which  had  already  been  enjoyed 
by  him  and  by  all  Christians,  compara- 
tively purifying  them  from  sin,  and 
filling  their  hearts  with  love,  and  joy, 
and  peace.  They  were  such  "fruits" 
as  are  enjoyed  by  all  Christians  in  all 
ages  ;  different  in  degree,  doubtless, 
according  to  the  measure  of  faith  and 
purity,  but  the  same  in  kind.  They  are 
"  first,"  not  because  they  are  of  higher 
value  than  others  ;  indeed,  the  fact  is 
precisely  otherwise,  inasmuch  as  the 
apostle  directs  the  attention  to  some- 
thing far  more  "  glorious  "  in  the  fu- 
ture. But  they  are  "first"  simply  be- 
cause, in  the  order  of  time,  they  precede 
others;  they  are  the  first  which  Chris- 
tians enjoy  ;  and  they  give  assurance 
of  richer  blessings.  Hence  some  under- 
stand "  first-fruits "  as  a  foretaste,  a 
pledge,  of  heavenly  joys.  This  inter- 
pretation does  no  violence  to  the  lan- 
guage ;  for,  although  it  be  not  the 
primary  idea  conveyed,  it  may  in  this 
case  be  included  in  it;  because,  (1)  "if 
the  first-fruit  be  holy,  the  lump  also  is 
holy"  (ch.  xi.  IG),  and  we  may  confi- 
dently believe  that  the  blessings  here- 
after to  be  bestowed  by  the  spirit  will 
be  of  a  like  gracious  kind  as  those  al- 
ready enjoyed.  (2.)  The  influence  of 
the  spirit  begets  confidence  and  un- 
wavering trust  in  God,  as  the  fountain 
of  grace,  and  thus  becomes  a  pledge 
of  future  blessedness.  IT  Even  wc  our- 
selves groan  within  ourselves.  "  Tliat 
Christians  were  subject  to  sorrows,  needs 
not  to  be  proved.  That  they  were  ex- 
posed to  more  than  ordinary  ones,  may 
be  seen  in  2  Cor.  v.  2,  3  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  19. 
That  they  longed  and  sighed  for  deliv- 


erance, followed  from  their  very  nature. 
That  even  the  earnest  of  future  glory 
did  not  exempt  them  from  sufferings,  ia 
certain.  But  there  is  a  peculiar  energy 
and  delicacy  in  the  expression  which 
marks  the  consequences  of  their  suffer- 
ings :  we  groan  within  ourselves,  that 
is,  internally,  not  externally.  We  sup- 
press the  rising  sigh  ;  we  bow  with  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  God  which  aSlicts 
us  ;  we  receive  his  chastisement  as 
children  ;  our  frail  nature  feels  it,  and 
we  sigh  or  groan  inwardly  :  but  no 
murmuring  word  escapes  us  ;  we  sup- 
press the  outward  demonstration  of 
pain,  lest  we  should  even  seem  to  com- 
plain. Is  this  imaginary  on  my  part  ? 
Or  did  the  writer  mean  to  convey  what 
I  have  attributed  to  him  ?  So  much, 
at  least,  we  can  say,  namely,  that  such 
a  sentiment  was  worthy  of  Paul,  and 
of  all  Christians  who  suffered  with  him. 
It  is  worthy  of  being  carried  into  prac- 
tice at  the  present  hour  :  it  commends 
itself  to  the  conscience  of  every  one 
who  thoroughly  believes  in  the  holy, 
just,  and  benevolent  providence  of 
God." — Stiiart.  That  so  much  is  actu- 
ally embraced  in  the  expression  "  groan 
within  ourselves,"  I  neither  afiirm  nor 
deny  ;  but  I  fully  subscribe  to  the 
Christian  sentiments  expressed  in  the 
foregoing  quotation.  Present  trials 
should  be  endured  patiently  and  un- 
complainingly, because  administered  by 
a  gracious  Father  for  a  benevolent 
purpose.  Although  the  pressure  of 
affliction  may  sometimes  be  so  severe 
as  even  to  extort  from  us  sighs  and 
groans,  yet  it  becomes  us  to  possess  our 
souls  in  patience,  remembering  that 
God  has  promised  a  full  deliverance, 
and  that  our  present  sufferings  are  de- 
signed by  him  to  produce  in  us  the 
peaceable  fruit  of  righteousness.  Ileb. 
xii.  7 — 11.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with 
this  filial,  patient,  uncomplaining  spirit, 
however,  to  anticipate,  with  earnest  ex- 
pectation and  intense  desire,  the  de- 
liverance which  God  has  graciously 
promised.  So  much  the  apostle  ac- 
knowledges concerning  himself  ;  and  so 
much  may  every  Christian  do,  consist- 
ently with  a  spirit  of  childlike  sub- 
mission to  the  divine  will.  Paul  sub- 
mitted to  the  will  of  God  ;  yet  he 
"  groaned  "   for  more  perfect  deliver- 
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ing  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the 
redemption  of  our  bo'dy. 


ance  from  the  bondage  of  corruption. 
And  thus  may  all  Christians  desire 
deliverance  from  bodily  infirmities,  the 
cause  of  present  sufiFerings  which  are 
grievous,  and  thus  otiyht  they  to  desire 
deliverance  from  moral  infirmities,  the 
cause  of  even  more  severe  distress.  IT 
Waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  re- 
demption of  our  body.  The  apostle 
recognizes  an  adoption,  additional  to 
that  which  results  from  the  influence 
of  the  divine  spirit  on  the  hearts  of 
men  in  this  world,  whereby  they  are 
made  to  realize  that  they  are  the  "  sons 
of  God,"  and  that  he  is  truly  their 
Father.  Ver.  14,  15.  Adoption  is  not 
here  made  complete.  Other  and  ad- 
verse influences  continue  to  operate. 
While  the  Christian  rejoices  in  the 
good  he  has  attained,  he  feels  an  irre- 
pressible desire  and  longing  for  more 
perfect  blessedness.  To  that  glorious 
change,  which  shall  fully  manifest  the 
filiation  of  mankind  to  God,  as  his 
children  (Luke  xx.  36),  the  apostle 
manifestly  refers  by  the  "  redemption 
of  our  body."  This  is  the  crowning 
act  of  our  adoption  as  sons.  In  the 
redemption  of  the  body,  a  full  and 
entire  deliverance  "  from  the  bondage 
of  corruption  "  is  involved.  Freedom 
from  physical  pain  and  death  results 
from  that  immortality  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  resurrection  ;  freedom 
from  fleshly  lusts  and  moral  imperfec- 
tion results  from  that  incorruptible 
spiritual  constitution  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  resurrection.  Men  are 
to  be  raised  from  the  dead,  not  only 
immortal,  but  incorruptible,  and  spirit- 
ual. Flesh  and  blood  iyhcrit  not  the 
kingdom  of  God,  nor  doth  corruption 
inherit  incorruption.  But,  as  we  bear 
the  image  of  the  earthy  in  this  life, 
we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly  in  the  next.  The  whole 
change,  both  physical  and  moral,  is 
comprehended  by  the  apostle  in  "  the 
redemption  of  our  body."  lie  sighed 
no  more  ardently  for  deliverance  from 
physical  pain,  than  for  deliverance 
"  from  the  body  of  this  death."  lie 
sighed  for  hajipiness  ;  but  happiness 
cannot  be  enjoyed  in  full  measure,  ex- 
cept in  connection  with  moral  purity. 
To  what  eictent  the  apostle  regarded  the 


24  For  we  are  saved  by  hope 
But  hope  that  is  seen,  is  not  hope- 


present  body  as  identical  with  the 
"  body  that  shall  be,"  may  more  prop- 
erly be  considered  in  another  place. 
For  the  present  it  may  suffice  to  say, 
that  by  the  adoption  or  redemption  of 
our  body  he  manifestly  contemplated 
a  change  in  the  vesture  of  the  soul, 
which  should  result  in  deliverance  from 
all  pain  and  distress  which  are  trace, 
able  to  the  present  union  of  the  soul 
with  a  mortal  body. 

24.  For  we  are  saved  by  hope.  Our 
deliverance  is  not  yet  fully  accom- 
plished. It  is  rather  an  object  of  faith 
and  hope  than  of  present  enjoyment. 
The  salvation,  or  deliverance,  here 
spoken  of,  manifestly  is  the  same 
which  forms  the  subject  of  several 
preceding  verses.  It  is  a  deliver- 
ance from  present  sufferings  (ver.  18), 
from  vanity  (ver.  20),  from  the  bond- 
age of  corruption  (ver.  21),  from  all 
the  weaknesses  and  infirmities,  phys- 
ical and  moral,  which  result  from  the 
present  connection  between  the  soul  of 
man  and  a  body  of  flesh  and  blood, 
ver.  23.  Salvation,  in  its  highest  sense, 
relates  to  deliverance  from  moral  evil  ; 
but  here  it  seems  also  to  embrace  a 
deliverance  from  physical  pain, —  to  in- 
clude, in  short,  all  the  benefits  involved 
in  a  change  from  mortality  to  immor- 
tality. This  salvation  is  partially  en- 
joyed here,  through  hope.  A  confident 
hope,  combining  a  trustful  expectation 
with  fervent  desire,  atfords  to  the  op- 
pressed soul  a  measure  of  that  relief 
which  the  full  fruition  of  the  blessing 
will  impart.  Under  the  influence  of 
such  hope,  the  Christian  can  endure 
the  "  sufferings  of  this  present  time " 
with  patience  and  cheerfulness  ;  and 
although  while  he  lives  ho  is  and  must 
be  in  "  the  bondage  of  corruption," 
yet  he  joyfully  anticipates  his  final 
deliverance  "  into  the  glorious  liberty 
of  the  cliildren  of  God."  The  declara- 
tion of  the  apostle  has  a  two-fold  force: 
(1.)  His  brethren  were  reminded  that 
they  had  not  yet  attained  the  full  meas- 
ure of  the  glory  revealed  in  the  gospel, 
but  that  more  was  to  be  hoj)ed  for  ;  (2) 
they  were  reliiinded  of  this  greater 
glory,  tliat  they  might  the  more  pa 
tiently  wait  for  it,  and  in  the  meaa 
time    bear  their   present   burdens  with 
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for  what  a  man  seeth,  why  doth  he 
yet  hope  for? 

25   But  if  we  hope  for  that  we 


more  fortitude  and  Christian  submis- 
siveness.  IT  Hope  that  is  seen.  By  a 
figure  of  speech,  h'>pe  is  here  put  for  the 
object  of  hope,  for  the  blessing  hoped 
for.  Seen  is  used  in  the  sense  of  en- 
joyed, a  meaning  which  the  word  often 
has  in  the  New  Testament.  See  note 
on  JMatt.  V.  8.  The  idea  is,  that  a 
blessing  already  in  possession,  already 
enjoyed,  is  not  an  object  of  hope.  IT 
Juir  what  a  man  seeth.  What  he  enjoys. 
Such  must  be  the  meaning  of  seeth, 
here  ;  else  the  question  which  follows 
has  no  perceivable  force.  IT  Why  doth  he 
yet  hope  for  ?  How  can  a  man  hope  for 
what  he  has  already  received  ?  True, 
he  may  hope  for  a  continuance  of  the 
blessing  ;  but  the  continuance  in  future 
is  what  he  does  not  now  enjoy  ;  so  that, 
even  in  such  case,  he  does  not  hope  for 
what  he  has,  but  for  what  is  in  prospect. 
25.  Biit  if  we  hope  for  that  we  see  not. 
For  that  which  we  do  not  now  possess, 
or  enjoy,  but  which  we  hope,  that  is, 
both  desire  and  expect,  to  receive  in 
due  time.  IT  Then  do  we  with  patience 
wait  for  it.  Patience  is  the  natural 
result  of  confident  hope.  True,  it  is 
said,  "  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
sick."  Prov.  xiii.  12.  But  this  is  only 
when  long  delay  shakes  the  confidence 
of  expectation,  in  which  case  hope  be- 
comes imperfect  ;  the  desire  remains, 
but  ex[)ectation  nearly  or  wholly  dis- 
apjjcars.  But  while  the  desire  remains 
fervent  and  the  expectation  confident, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
hope,  the  heart  may  possess  itself  in  pa- 
tience, however  long  the  blessing  be 
delayed.  In  the  case  to  which  the 
apostle  specially  referred,  his  brethren 
might  submit  to  their  present  sufferings, 
and  patiently  wait  for  final  deliverance, 
so  long  as  they  truly  hoped  for  such 
deliverance  ;  that  is,  so  long  as  they 
desired  it,  and  firmly  expected  to  re- 
ceive it  at  the  proper  time.  So  all 
Christians  may  be  sustained  in  the 
midst  of  sufferings,  so  long  as  their 
hope  in  God's  mercy  and  in  his  faith- 
fulness remains  unshaken.  For  they 
believe  their  present  sufferings  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  Father, 
who  loves  his  children,  and  who  will 
not  cause  them    to    endure    anything 


see  not,  then  do  we  with  patience 
wait  for  it. 

26   Likewise  the  Spirit  also  help- 


which  shall  not  finally  be  profitable  to 
them.  And  they  believe,  with  equal 
confidence,  that,  in  the  resurrection,  he 
will  make  their  adoption  perfect,  and 
bestow  on  them  the  full  measure  of  the 
"liberty  of  the  children  of  God." 
Having  such  confidence  and  such  hope, 
they  may  patiently  wait  for  the  prom- 
ised blessing. 

26.  Likewise.  In  like  manner  a3 
hope  sustains  the  soul  in  the  midst  of 
present  sufferings,  another  aid  is  vouch- 
safed by  divine  grace.  IT  The  spirit 
helpeth  our  infirmities.  Spirit,  in  this 
place,  has  been  variously  interpreted, 
as  meaning  the  spirit  of  God,  the  spirit 
of  man,  and  a  filial  spirit,  or  what  ia 
termed  "  the  spirit  of  adoption."  Ver. 
15.  The  first-named  interpretation 
seems  to  me  most  consistent  with  the 
general  theme  of  discourse,  and  with 
the  usage  of  the  word  spirit  in  this 
chapter.  I  take  the  general  idea, 
embraced  in  this  verse  and  the  next,  to 
be  this  :  the  divine  spirit,  by  whose  in- 
fluence we  become  the  sons  of  God, 
sustains  us  in  our  weakness,  and  guides 
us  in  our  perplexities  ;  and,  in  seasons 
of  trial,  when  we  know  not  how  to 
obtain  relief,  excites  in  us  desires  and 
longings,  unutterable  it  may  be  in 
words,  but  fully  understood  by  that 
spirit  which  excites  them  ;  and  such 
desires  and  aspirations  are  according  to 
the  will  of  God,  because  excited  by  his 
own  spirit.  This  general  interpretation 
may  be  carried  out  in  detail,  in  har- 
mony with  the  doctrine  taught  by  the 
ai)ostle  here  and  elsewhere,  and  with 
the  assurance  of  our  Lord  that  his  dis- 
ciples should  be  guided  and  comforted 
by  the  divine  spirit.  John  xiv.  IG — 18. 
The  infirmities  here  mentioned  embrace 
generally  the  sufferings,  the  vanity,  the 
bondage  to  corruption,  and  all  the  evils 
which  occasioned  men  to  groan  for 
deliverance,  as  detailed  in  the  preced- 
ing verses  ;  in  short,  all  the  physical 
and  moral  weaknesses  to  which  mankind 
are  now  subject.  "  The  spirit  helps  us 
in  this,  (1)  by  giving  us  strength  to 
bear  them  ;  (2)  by  exciting  us  to 
make  efforts  to  sustain  them  ;  (3)  by 
ministering  to  us  consolations,  and 
truths,  and  views  of  our  Christian  priv- 
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eth  our  infirmities  :  for  we  know 
not  wliat  we  should  pray  for  as  we 
ought :  but  the  Spirit  itself  maketh 


ileges  that  enable  us  to  endure  our 
trials."  —  Barnes.  A  still  further  mode 
of  assistance  and  relief  is  disclosed  in 
the  sequel.  Such  assistance,  in  some 
measure,  is  aflForded  to  all.  Of  course, 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  those  who 
are  so  led  by  the  spirit  of  God  as  to  feel 
a  full  assurance  that  they  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God  appreciate  more  fully  than 
others  the  sustaining  power  of  the  spirit, 
and  are  in  a  corresponding  degree  com- 
forted by  it.  Yet  we  may  well  believe 
that  God  does  not  neglect  any  of  his 
moral  offspring,  or  leave  them  to  perish 
for  lack  of  that  aid  which  he  is  abun- 
dantly able  to  bestow.  IT  For  we  know 
not  what  we  should  pray  for  as  we  ought. 
In  our  shortsightedness,  we  know  not 
what  we  really  need.  Many  things 
which  were  regarded  as  very  desirable 
have  proved  to  be  the  occasion  of  unea- 
siness and  sorrow,  when  obtained  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  things  which 
we  dreaded  and  earnestly  endeavored  to 
avoid  have  afterwards  been  accounted 
blessings.  So  that,  in  all  things,  we 
need  guidance  ;  for  our  unassisted  de- 
sires and  efforts  might  result  disas- 
trously. Especially  is  this  true  in 
seasons  of  great  trial  and  perplexity. 
Our  Lord  himself  recognized  this  fact, 
in  prospect  of  the  terrible  agony  of  the 
cross.  He  indicated  his  strong  desire 
for  exemption  from  sutfering,  yet  sub- 
mitted himself  to  the  will  of  Him  whose 
wisdom,  and  love,  and  power,  were  cer- 
tain to  secure  the  best  and  most  glorious 
result.  Luke  xxii.  41  —  41:.  To  such 
severe  trials  and  perplexities  the  apostle 
probably  refers  in  th^  place  ;  for  his 
general  object  is  to  encourage  his 
brethren  to  endure  patiently  the  "  suf- 
ferings of  this  present  time."  Ver.  18. 
Yet  what  he  says  of  himself  and  his 
brethren,  in  their  peculiar  trials,  is 
equally  true  of  all  the  children  of  God, 
in  their  trials,  and  sorrows,  and  per- 
plexities. IT  But  the  spirit  itself  maketh 
intercession  for  us.  We  are  not  to  under- 
stand that  the  divine  spirit  maketh 
intercession,  or  offers  prayers,  to  itself, 
on  behalf  of  men,  without  their  con- 
currence ;  but  that  it  excites  a  prayer- 
ful spirit  in  them,  and  leads  them  to 
confide  in  God  alone  for  relief.     Wliat 


intercession  for  us  with  groanings 
which  cannot  be  uttered. 

27   And  he  that  searcheth  the 


men  do,  under  the  influence  and  guid- 
ance of  the  spirit,  may  properly  be 
represented  as  done  either  by  the  spirit 
or  by  themselves.  Thus  Paul  exhorts 
his  brethren,  "  Work  out  your  own 
salvation  with  fear  and  trembling  ;  for 
it  is  God  which  worketh  in  you  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure." 
Phil.  ii.  12,  13.  In  a  similar  sense,  the 
prayers  offered  by  men,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  divine  spirit,  are  here  rep- 
resented as  intercessions  made  by  the 
spirit.  IT  With  groanings  which  cannot 
be  uttered.  Either  emotions  and  desires 
which  cannot  be  fully  expressed  in 
language,  or  suppressed  emotions  which 
are  not  uttered.  Both  interpretations 
are  given  by  commentators  ;  but  the 
former  appears  preferable.  When  the 
soul  is  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  ;  when 
we  are  unable  to  perceive  the  means  of 
relief  ;  when  we  are  perplexed  to  know 
what  would  be  best  for  us,  or  in  what 
manner  it  may  please  God  to  deliver 
us  ;  we  may  find  it  impossible  to  give 
audible  expression  to  out  desires,  fur- 
ther than  to  beseech  God  to  grant  us 
a  spirit  of  submission  and  patience, 
and  to  say,  in  full  sincerity  of  heart, 
"  Not  my  will,  but  thine,  be  done." 
This  the  spirit  assists  the  children  of 
God  to  do.  "  In  this  way,  then,  the 
spirit  intercedes  for  the  saints,  namely, 
by  exciting  within  them  such  longing 
and  high  desires  for  conformity  to  God, 
and  for  deliverance  from  evil,  and  for 
the  enjoyment  of  future  blessedness,  that 
these  desires  become  unutterable  ;  no 
language  can  adequately  express  them. 
What  is  thus  done  in  the  souls  of  be- 
lievers, through  the  influence  of  the 
spirit,  is  here  attributed  to  him  ;  that 
is,  he  is  said  to  do  what  they  do  under 
his  special  influence." —  Stuart. 

27.  And  he  that  searcheth  the  heart. 
That  is,  the  omniscient  God.  None 
other,  except  by  special  communica- 
tion of  the  divine  spirit,  can  discern 
the  secrets  of  the  heart.  See  note  on 
John  ii.  24,  25.  God  is  often  described 
as  having  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart. 
"  Man  lookuth  on  the  outward  appear- 
ance, but  the  Lord  looketh  on  th« 
heart."    1  Sam.  xvi.  7.    "  Ye  are  th«/ 
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hearts  knoweth  what  is  the  mind 
of  the  Spirit,  because  he  inaketh 
intercL'8sion  for  the  saints,  according 
to  the  wi/I  of  God. 


which  justify  yourselves  before  men  ; 
but  God  knoweth  your  hearts."  Luke 
xvi.  15.  See  also  Acts  i.  24  ;  xv.  8  ; 
1  Cor.  iv.  5  ;  1  Thess.  ii.  4.  IT  Know- 
eth what  is  the  mind  of  the  spirit.  He 
needs  not  that  our  aspirations  for  relief, 
for  deliverance  from  perplexity  and 
sorrow  and  sin,  for  the  enjoyment  of 
perfect  blessedness,  should  be  expressed 
in  audible  language.  He  understands 
the  desire  as  distinctly  as  its  expression. 
This  desire,  this  longing  aspiration,  is 
styled  the  mind  of  the  spirit,  because  it 
is  excited  by  the  influence  of  the  spirit. 
The  idea  is,  that  God  knoweth  the 
desire  of  the  human  heart,  when  under 
the  influence  of  the  divine  spirit,  as 
well  when  suppressed  and  inaudible,  as 
when  clothed  in  language.  This  desire 
is  "  the  mind  of  the  spirit"  in  the  same 
sense  that  "  intercession  "  is  made  by 
the  spirit.  In  either  case,  it  is  the 
result  of  spiritual  influence,  and  hence 
attributed  to  the  spirit.  IT  Became  he 
inaketh  intercession  for  the  saints.  See 
note  on  ver.  26.  IT  According  to  the  will 
of  God.  Prayers  offered  and  desires 
cherished,  under  the  influence  of  the 
diNTue  spirit,  are  according  to  the  will 
of  God,  because  excited  and  directed  by 
his  spirit,  and  because  prayers  and  de- 
sires thus  influenced  are  always  quali- 
fied, like  our  Saviour's  agonizing  prayer 
in  the  garden,  by  the  condition,  "  If 
thou  be  willing."     Luke  xxii.  42. 

28.  And  we  know.  The  apostle  here 
offers  an  additional  encouragement  to 
bear  present  sufferings  with  patience, 
and  to  rely  on  God  with  unwavering 
confidence  for  deliverance  in  due  time. 
He  calls  the  attention  of  his  brethren 
to  a  fiict  which  they  well  knew  ;  that 
is,  which  necessarily  followed  from 
what  they  had  learned  of  God's  charac- 
ter, through  his  works,  by  revelation, 
and  by  the  influences  of  his  spirit.  If 
he  was  such  a  Father  as  through  the 
spirit  of  adoption  they  recognized  him 
to  be,  they  had  the  most  satisfactory 
assurance  of  the  fact  which  the  apostle 
proceeds  to  mention.  IF  All  thinys  work 
tofjether  for  good.  Not  only  present 
enjoyments,  but  trials,  sorrows,  suffer- 
ings, all  which  is  not  joyous,  but  gricv- 


28  And  we  know  that  all  things 
work  together  for  good,  to  them 
that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the 
called  according  to  his  purpose. 


ous,  are  under  the  direction  of  that 
benevolent  being  who  is  more  affec- 
tionate to  his  children  than  human 
parents  to  their  offspring.  Matt.  vii. 
11.  He  will  in  no  wise  injure  them,  nor 
suffer  any  evil  thing  to  befall  them, 
which  shall  not  be  overruled  by  him 
for  their  good.  Such  is  the  only  con- 
clusion consistent  with  his  character 
as  manifested  in  his  works,  and  re- 
vealed in  his  word  ;  namely,  a  charac- 
ter of  perfect  love.  The  same  testi- 
mony is  borne  by  every  person  in 
whose  heart  the  love  of  God  has  been 
"  shed  abroad."  Ch.  v.  5.  Our  Lord 
appealed  to  the  sunshine  and  the  rain, 
as  proofs  of  God's  impartial  benevo- 
lence, Matt.  V.  44,  45.  To  the  Lyca- 
onians  Paul  addressed  a  similar  argu- 
ment. Acts  xiv.  15 — 17.  His  love  is 
not  limited  in  its  extent  to  those  only 
who  love  him,  but  extends  also  to  the 
unthankful.  Even  "  sinners  love  those 
that  love  them."  Whoso  would  imi- 
tate God  must  do  more  than  this.  See 
Luke  vi.  32 — 36.  His  crowning  gift, 
the  pledge  of  all  possible  blessings, 
was  given  while  men  "were  yet  sin- 
ners," and  before  they  loved  him.  Ch. 
V.  6 — 10.  Who,  then,  can  reasonably 
doubt  that  be  loves  all  the  souls  he 
has  created  ?  And  what  else  can  be 
expected  from  such  love,  than  that  he 
should  desire  their  good,  and  be  wil- 
ling to  bless  them  ?  As  he  has  sub- 
jected them  to  "  vanity,"  and  exposed 
them  to  all  the  infirmities  and  sorrows 
consequent  on  their  "  bondage  to  cor- 
ruption," how  is  the  conclusion  to  be 
avoided,  that  he  will  cause  the  whole 
system  of  things  which  affects  them  to 
"work  together  for  good"?  Nothing 
short  of  this  would  be  consistent  with  a 
loving  spirit.  And  if  this  be  his  desire, 
nothing  can  hinder  its  accomplishment, 
as  the  apostle  exultingly  testifies  at 
the  close  of  this  chapter.  W^ell,  then, 
might  he  say,  "  We  know  that  all 
things  work  together  for  good."  IT  To 
them  that  love  God.  More  literally,  to 
those  loving  God.  Although  the  form 
of  the  expression  indicates  present  time, 
it  is  not  to  be  interpreted  exclusively  in 
relation  to  those  who  already  cherished 
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a  spirit  of  love.  It  manifestly  includes 
all,  in  all  ages,  who  love  God.  See  note 
on  Mark  xvi.  16.  Whether  all  men 
shall  love  God  when  they  realize  his 
love  to  them,  we  have  testimony  else- 
where. Suffice  it  to  say,  here,  that  to 
all  who  love  him  all  things  shall  work 
together  for  good  ;  and  the  assurance 
of  this  fact  will  sustain  them  in  the 
midst  of  trials.  IT  To  them  who  are 
the  called  according  to  his  purpose.  Chris- 
tians ;  believers  in  the  gospel  of  grace. 
See  note  on  ch.  i.  6.  To  all  such, 
whether  in  the  apostolic  age  or  after- 
wards, all  things  work  together  for 
good.  In  a  more  general  sense  this 
divine  call  is  as  extensive  as  the  rela- 
tionship between  Gud  and  men.  Isa. 
xlv.  22  ;  Matt.  ix.  13.  See  note  on 
Acts  ii.  39.  The  purpose  of  God  is  the 
ultimate  ground  of  hope  for  blessings 
in  this  life,  and  for  perfect  salvation  in 
the  next.  Men  are  placed  in  this  state 
of  vanity  and  corruption,  according  to 
his  purpose  ;  they  are  delivered  from  it, 
according  to  the  same  purpose.  When- 
ever a  sinner  is  converted  from  his 
sins,  and  becomes  a  Christian,  it  is 
according  to  that  purpose  which  God 
had  established  frum  the  beginning. 
2  Tim.  i.  9.  The  force  of  the  expres- 
sion here  is  well  illustrated  by  Barnes, 
except  that  he  applies  to  only  a  part 
of  mankind  what  the  apostle  intended 
to  apply  to  all.  <' It  implies  that  God 
had  a  plan,  purpose,  or  intention,  in 
regard  to  all  who  became  Christians. 
They  are  nut  saved  by  chance  or  hap- 
hazard. God  does  not  convert  men 
without  design  ;  and  his  designs  are  not 
new,  but  are  eternal.  W^hat  he  does,  he 
always  meant  to  do.  What  it  is  right 
for  him  to  do,  it  was  right  always  to 
intend  to  do.  What  God  always  meant 
to  do,  is  his  purpose  «r  plan.  That  he 
has  such  a  purpose  in  regard  to  the 
salvation  of  his  people  is  often  affirmed. 
Rom.  ix.  11  ;  Eph.  i.  11  ;  iii.  11  ; 
2  Tim.  i.  9  ;  .Jer.  li.  29.  This  purpose 
of  saving  his  people  is  (1)  one  over 
which  a  creature  can  have  no  control  ; 
it  is  according  to  the  counsel  of  his 
own  will.  Eph.  i.  11.  (2.)  It  is  with- 
out any  merit  on  the  part  of  the  sinner, 
a  i)urpoHe  to  save  him  by  grace.  2  Tim. 
i.  9.  (3.)  It  is  eternal.  Eph.  iii.  11. 
(4.)  It  is  such  as  sliould  excite  lively 
gratitude  in  all  who  have  been  inclined 
by  the  grace  of  God  to  accept  the  oilers 


of  eternal  life.  They  owe  it  to  the 
mere  mercy  of  God,  and  they  should 
acknowledge  him  as  the  fountain  and 
source  of  all  their  hopes  of  heaven." 
Such  is  the  indissoluble  connection 
between  the  purpose  of  God  and  the 
salvation  of  his  children.  That  pur- 
pose existed  from  the  beginning,  before 
the  human  race  was  created.  It  was 
then  just  as  distinctly  as  now  known  to 
God  that  all  men  would  be  in  equal 
need  of  salvation  ;  that  none  could 
attain  it  by  their  own  exertions  ;  and 
that  all  would  be  wholly  dependent  on 
his  grace  for  its  bestowment.  Being 
impartial,  equally  benevolent  and  affec- 
tionate to  all  his  children,  on  what 
ground  can  he  be  supposed  to  have 
made  a  distinction  among  them,  involv- 
ing the  endless  blessedness  of  some, 
and  the  endless  wretchedness  of  others  ? 
If  salvation  were  the  reward  of  works, 
the  case  might  be  different  ;  but  it  is 
of  grace,  entirely  and  exclusively.  So 
far  as  good  works  are  connected  with 
salvation,  they  are  the  results,  the 
effects,  and  not  the  cause  of  it. 

29.  For  ivhom  he  did  foreknow.  In 
this  and  the  following  verse,  the  apos- 
tle shows  how  certainly  the  salvation 
of  men  follows  the  purpose  of  God. 
The  whole  process  of  salvation  is  under 
the  immediate  control  of  God,  and  his 
purpose  embraces  not  only  the  result, 
but  all  the  steps  conducting  to  it.  Con- 
cerning the  word  foreknow  there  has 
been  much  controversy.  The  contro- 
versy, however,  has  not  been  so  much 
concerning  what  the  apostle  says,  as 
concerning  what  he  does  not  say  ;  not 
so  much  concerning  the  fact  asserted, 
as  concerning  the  reasons  or  grounds 
of  that  fact,  and  the  consequences  re- 
sulting from  it.  The  literal  meaning 
of  foreknow  is  to  know  beforehand  ;  that 
is,  before  the  person  or  thing  foreknown 
has  an  actual  existence.  But  know  often 
has  the  sense  of  approve,  or  love,  in  the 
Scriptures  ;  and  hence  it  is  not  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  meaning 
here  is,  those  whom  he  before  loved,  or 
loved  from  the  beginning.  Although 
Stuart  does  not  fully  approve  of  this 
interpretation,  he  says,  concerning  it 
and  its  advocates,  "Those  who  embrace 
this  sentiment  are  divided  :  some  say- 
ing that  God  before  loved  his  saints,  be- 
cause ho  foresaw  their  character  and 
good  works  ;    others,  that  out  of  his 
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29  For  whora  he  did  foreknow, 
he  also  did  predestinate  to  be  con- 
formed to  the  imuji-e  of  his  Son, 


mere  good  pleasure  he  set  his  h>ve  upon 
them.  In  the  hitter  way  Calvin,  Beza, 
the  Westminster  Catechism,  and  most 
of  the  Calvinistic  writings,  take  it.  But 
onr  text,  it  should  be  observed,  assigns 
neither  the  one  reason  nor  the  other  ; 
it  states  the  simple  fact,  and  no  more. 
I  do  not  see  that  any  conclusive  objec- 
tions can  be  urged  against  adopting  the 
sense  of  before  loving  or  regarding  with 
affection  ;  because  the  like  sense  of  the 
verb  is  common.  It  is  only  when  the 
rrasnn  for  doing  this  is  forced  upon  us, 
as  being  disclosed  in  the  text  itself,  that 
I  should  object  to  such  an  exegesis." 
The  apostle  does  not  here  declare  how 
many  God  thus  foreknew,  or  loved 
even  before  they  existed  ;  nor  need  he. 
Chiistians,  who  were  instructed  person- 
ally by  Christ  and  by  his  apostles,  al- 
ready understood  that  God  was  kind  to 
the  unthankful  and  to  tlie  evil  ;  that 
he  loved  the  world  ;  that  he  sent  his 
fc^on  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world;  and 
that  he  manifested  his  love  to  the  most 
unpromising  class  of  men,  "  in  that  while 
we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for  us." 
This  was  already  a  settled  point.  It 
•was  only  necessary  to  show  that  God 
had  placed  the  salvation  of  all  those 
whom  he  thus  loved  on  such  sure 
ground  that  it  could  not  fail  of  accom- 
plisliment.  IT  He  also  did  predestinate. 
Predetermined,  or  determined  before- 
hand concerning  them.  See  Eph.  i.  5, 
11.  What  his  determination  was,  or 
to  what  he  had  predestinated  them,  is 
disclosed  in  the  following  words.  IT  To 
be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son. 
That  is,  to  bear  his  moral  image  ;  to 
become  pure  and  holy  like  him  in  kind, 
if  not  in  degree.  Such  conformity  to 
the  image  of  the  Son  of  God  is  often 
mentiimed  as  a  chief  blessing  reserved 
for  mankind  ;  imparted  in  some  meas- 
ure to  believers  in  this  life,  vor.  9, 
10  ;  ch.  xii.  2  ;  but  in  its  full  extent  to 
be  bestowed  in  the  resurrection.  Luke 
XX.  :JG  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  49  ;  1  John  iii.  2. 
This,  then,  is  the  primary  step  in  the 
accomplisliment  of  God's  purpose.  For 
wise  reasons,  reasons  doubtless  C(tnsist- 
ent  with  a  spirit  of  infinite  love,  God  j 
determined  tliat  his  children  should  , 
Commence  their  existence  in  a  state  of  ' 

19 


that  he  might  be  the  first-born 
among  many  brethren. 

30   Moreover,  whom  he  did  pre- 

frailty,  imperfection,  vanity,  and  cor- 
ruption, and  subject  to  all  the  trials  and 
sorrows  incident  to  such  a  state.  Con- 
temporaneous with  this  determination 
was  his  purpose  to  deliver  them  from 
bondage  to  corruption,  and  to  purify 
them,  so  that  they  should  bear  the 
moral  image  of  his  Son,  as  a  necessary 
prerequisite  to  their  enjoying  the  inher- 
itance prepared  for  them.  "  God  has 
not,  then  (as  is  often  objected  to  the 
doctrine  of  predestination),  decreed 
that  men  should  be  saved,  whether 
they  be  sinful  or  holy,  that  is,  without 
regard  to  the  character  which  they  may 
have  ;  but  he  has  determined  that  all 
who  are  conducted  to  glory  must  resem- 
ble, in  a  moral  respect,  him  who  leads 
them  to  glory  ;  that  is,  the  great  cap- 
tain of  their  salvation." — Stuart.  It  is 
absurd  to  say  that  men  are  saved  in 
their  sins  ;  for  the  salvation  revealed  in 
the  gospel  is  a  purification  from  sinful- 
ness, or,  as  it  is  hero  expressed,  con- 
ft)rmity  to  the  moral  image  of  Jesus 
Christ.  IT  That  he  might  be  the  first-born 
among  ma7iy  brethren.  Our  Lord  was 
in  a  peculiar  sense  the  son  of  God  ;  yet 
he  is  recognized  by  the  sacred  writers 
as  a  brother  to  the  human  race,  deriv- 
ing his  existence  from  the  same  divine 
Father,  and  having  assumed  a  human 
form.  He  also  acknowledged  this  rela- 
tionship while  he  dwelt  on  the  earth. 
Matt.  xii.  49,  50  ;  John  xx.  17.  Al- 
though the  Father  clothed  him  with 
exceeding  purity  and  glory,  it  was  not 
his  intention  that  his  lirst-born  should 
be  the  only  son,  or  the  only  heir  of  the 
heavenly  inheritance,  lie  predestined 
his  other  children  to  similar  purity  and 
glory,  and  ordained  that  they  should  be 
"joint-heirs  with  Christ,"  ver.  17  :  he, 
the  lirst-fruits  ;   they,  in  due  season. 

30.  Moreover.  Additional  assurance 
that  tlie  purpose  of  God  will  be  fully 
accomplished  arises  from  the  facts  re- 
counted by  the  apostle  ;  showing,  as 
they  do,  that  all  the  intermediate  steps 
between  the  inception  and  the  consum- 
mation of  that  purpose  are  under  his 
immediate  supervision,  and  wholly  con- 
trolled by  himself.  IT  Whom  he  did 
predestinate.  Whom  he  predestinated  to 
a  moral  conformity  to  Christ.    See  note 
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destinate,  them  lie  also  called : 
and  whom  he  called,  them  he  also 
justified  :  and  whom  he  justified, 
tliem  he  also  slorified. 


on  ver.  29.  IT  Them  he  also  called. 
That  is,  he  has  called,  or  will  call,  the 
■whole  number  whom  he  has  thus  pre- 
destinated. He  operates  on  the  human 
heart  by  the  influence  of  his  spirit,  as 
well  as  by  the  outward  calling  of  the 
gospel,  producing  that  moral  conformity 
to  Christ  which  he  has  purposed.  To 
some,  the  call  comes  earlier  ;  to  some, 
later.  But  none  are  to  be  forgotten  or 
overlooked.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  outward  call  of  the  gospel  was  not 
simultaneous  to  all  men.  The  Jews 
were  first  called  ;  afterwards,  the  Gen- 
kilcs.  See  Matt.  x.  1 — 7  ;  Mark  xvi. 
15  ;  Luke  xxiv.  47.  Even  Paul,  the 
4postle  to  the  Gentiles,  uniformly  deliv- 
ered his  message  first  to  the  Jews  in  the 
Gentile  cities  which  he  visited  ;  yet  he 
considered  the  Gentiles  to  be  equally 
interested,  and  joint-heirs  with  the  Jews. 
So,  also,  the  effectual  call  of  the  spirit, 
or  the  influence  of  the  divine  spirit  in 
the  heart,  is  vouchsafed  to  some  before 
others  in  the  order  of  time  ;  yet  no  good 
reason  has  yet  been  assigned  for  believ- 
ing that  any  shall  never  be  thus  called. 
See  note  on  Acts  ii.  39.  IT  Them  he  also 
justified.  Made  just  ;  purified  from  sin- 
fulness ;  produced  in  them  conformity 
to  the  image  of  his  Son.  See  note  on 
chap.  iii.  24.  This  justification  or  moral 
conformity  to  Christ  is  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  holy  calling  or  influ- 
ence of  the  divine  spirit  on  the  heart. 
It  can  never  be  attained  by  unaided 
human  exertion.  Hence  God  has 
adopted  a  method  of  righteousness 
wholly  his  own,  by  yhich  he  secures 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose 
beyond  possibility  of  failure.  IT  Them 
he  also  glorified.  Made  them  partakers 
of  the  "  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God,"  ver.  21.  Not  that  the  glorifi- 
cation was  complete  and  universal  in 
the  apostolic  age,  or  even  now  ;  but 
that  the  event  was  absolutely  certain. 
To  the  state  of  perfect  glory  consequent 
on  entire  conformity  to  the  moral  image 
of  Christ,  according  to  the  eternal  pur- 
pose of  God,  the  apostle  seems  partic- 
ularly to  refer  in  this  place. 

31.    What  shall  we  then   say  to  these 
things  7    What  is  the  inevitable  conse- 


31  What  shall  we  then  say  to 
these  things?  If  God  be  for  us, 
who  can  he  against  us  ? 

32  He  that  spared  not  his  own 

quence  of  the  facts  already  stated? 
and  what  impression  should  be  produced 
on  the  minds  of  believers  ?  Although 
the  conclusion  is  general,  and  equally 
applicable  to  the  condition  of  all,  as  a 
sustaining  power  amid  the  trials  and 
vicissitudes  of  life,  yet  it  is  probable 
that  here,  as  in  the  former  part  of  the 
chapter,  the  apostle  contemplated  par- 
ticularly the  peculiar  trials  to  which  he 
and  his  brethren  were  then  exposed. 
Those  trials  he  exhorts  them  to  bear 
with  fortitude  and  hope,  inasmuch  as  the 
purpose  of  God  for  their  final  deliv- 
erance and  glorification  could  not  possi- 
bly be  frustrated,  IT  If  God  be  for  its. 
If  God  loves  us,  and  has  purposed  to 
bless  us,  by  turning  away  every  one  of 
us  from  our  iniquities  (Acts  iii.  26),  and 
thus  bringing  us  into  conformity  to 
the  moral  image  of  his  Son.  IT  Who 
can  be  against  us  ?  Equivalent  to  who 
can  prevail  against  us  ?  The  interrog- 
atory form  is  sometimes  more  impressive 
than  a  direct  assertion.  Opposers  we 
may  have  ;  obstacles  may  be  encoun- 
tered ;  temptations  may  assail  us  ;  the 
fleshly  propensities  may  make  us  tem- 
porarily captive  to  "  the  law  of  sin," 
so  that  we  may  almost  despair  of  deliv- 
erance "from  the  body  of  this  death," 
chap.  vii.  24,  25  ;  we  may  suffer  perse- 
cution for  righteousness'  sake,  as  did 
our  Lord  and  his  primitive  disciples. 
Yet  none  of  these  things  can  prevail 
against  us  while  God  is  for  us,  or  loves 
us,  and  purposes  to  bless  us.  The  gen- 
eral sentimentof  this  verse  is  illustrated 
in  the  triumphant  strain  of  exultation 
which  follows,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
32.  He  that  spared  not  his  own  Son. 
The  apostle  refers  to  the  highest  possible 
manifestation  of  divine  love,  the  most 
conclusive  proof  that  God  is  for  us,  is 
our  friend.  He  did  not  withhold  his 
well-beloved  Son  from  encountering 
labor,  and  pain,  and  death,  on  our 
behalf,  that  he  might  give  us  knowl- 
edge of  the  divine  character,  excite  our 
love  and  confidence,  and  cause  us  to 
forsake  sin  and  cleave  unto  God. 
IT  But  delivered  him  up  for  us  all.  Tho 
mission  of  Clirist  was  not  for  the  benefit 
of  a  select  few^  but  for  tho  benefit  of  all. 
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Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us 
all,  how  shall  he  not  with  him  also 
freely  juive  us  all  things  ? 

33    Who  shall  lay   anything  to 

The  gift  was  characteristic  of  the  giver. 
God  is  the  Father  of  all,  and  loves  his 
children  with  an  impartial  love.  When 
he  would  bestow  his  crowning  gift,  such 
love  would  demand  that  all  be  made 
joint-heirs  of  it.  When  he  was  about  to 
send  his  Son  into  the  world,  and  thus  to 
deliver  him  up  for  us  all,  the  angel  de- 
clared, "  He  shall  save  his  people  from 
their  sins."  Matt.  i.  21.  Jesus  himself 
declared  that  "God  sent  not  his  Son 
into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world, 
but  that  the  world  through  him  might 
be  saved"  (Johniii.  17)  ;  thus  confirm- 
ing the  testimony  of  his  forerunner,  who 
had  pointed  him  out  as  the  "  Lamb  of 
God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
■world."  John  i.  29.  He  came  not  for 
the  special  benefit  of  the  comparatively 
righteous;  for  he  said,  "lamnotcome 
to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners,  to 
repentance."  Matt.  ix.  13.  Accordingly, 
the  apostles  represent  his  mission  as  de- 
signed for  the  reconciliation  of  enemies, 
and  declare  that  "God  commendeth  his 
love  toward  us,  in  that  while  we  were 
yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  ue."  Ch.  v.  8. 
Even  the  "chief"  of  sinners  is  not  ex- 
cluded. 1  Tim.  i.  15.  Well,  then,  might 
Paul  say  here,  that  God  gave  his  Son, 
"  delivered  him  up"  to  all  which  he  suf- 
fered "  for  us  all,"  for  the  common  ben- 
efit of  all  his  children.  IT  How  shall  he 
not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ? 
Having  bestowed  the  greater  blessing, 
can  it  be  imagined  he  will  withhold  the 
less  ?  Having  given  the  highest  proof 
of  his  love,  h(jw  is  it  possible  that  his 
love  should  not  be  manifested  in  ail  his 
dispensations?  "How  can  we  possibly 
siippose  that,  after  having  bestowed  the 
greatest  of  all  gifts  upon  us,  namely, 
his  own  Son,  he  will  refuse  to  bestow 
those  gifts  which  are  smaller  and  less 
costly  ?  "  —  Stuart.  "  His  giving  his  Son 
is  a  proof  that  he  will  give  to  us  all 
things  that  we  need." —  Barnes.  "  If  he 
loved  us,  Gentiles  and  Jews,  so  intensely 
as  to  deliver  up  to  death  his  own  Son  for 
us  all,  can  he  withhold  from  us  any 
minor  blessing  ?  "  —  Clarke.  "  No  argu- 
ment was  ever  addressed  to  creatures 
capable  of  being  persuaded  and  obliged, 
•(jual  to  this.     I'or  while  it  couviuces 


the  charge  of  God's  elect?     It  i 
God  that  justifioth  : 

34  Who  is  he  that  condemneth? 
It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea,  rather 

the  understanding,it  raises  every  tender 
and  devout  feeling  in  the  heart,  and  is  a 
continual  source  both  of  hope  and  grat- 
itude."—  Mackniyht.  Since  the  love  of 
God  was  so  pure,  and  his  desire  for  the 
salvation  and  final  blessedness  of  his 
children  was  so  intense,  that  he  gave  his 
Son  "  for  us  all,"  is  it  within  the  range 
of  possibility  that  he  should  sutfcr  a 
single  one  of  the  number  to  come  short 
of  the  blessing,  for  lack  of  any  necessary 
assistance  ? 

33.  Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the 
charge?  Who  shall  accuse ?  Who  shall 
allege  cause  of  condemnation  ?  The 
phrase  is  understood  as  alluding  to 
forms  of  law,  common  in  that  day  as  ia 
this.  IT  Of  God's  elect.  Of  his  chosen 
sons.  By  the  elect,  or  chosen,  the 
apostle  doubtless  refers  specially  to 
those  whom  he  previously  styles  "  sons 
of  God,"  ver.  14,  "children  of  God," 
in  ver.  16,  "  heirs  of  God,"  ver.  17  ; 
namely,  those  who  had  already  become 
Christians,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles. 
They  were  chosen  to  be  the  first-fruits 
of  grace.  The  manner  in  which  God 
chose  some  to  embrace  the  gospel  before 
others  is  described  in  the  following 
chapter.  But  this  choice  for  a  special 
purpose  by  no  means  excludes  others 
from  the  final  enjoyment  of  God's  mercy. 
See  ch.  xi.  30,  31.  It  need  not  here 
again  be  discussed,  how  many  are  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  those  whom 
God  has  chosen  to  be  final  heirs  of 
grace.  The  safety  of  all  who  are  thus 
chosen  is  manifest,  from  the  whole 
scope  of  the  apostle's  argument.  IT  It 
is  God  that  justifieth.  As  God  justifies 
men,  or  makes  them  just,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  grace,  any  allegation  to  the 
contrary,  from  whatever  source,  must 
bo  unavailing.  Objections  have  often 
been  urged  against  the  salvation  of 
such  as  were  deemed  unfit  subjects  of 
divine  favor.  But  when,  according  to 
the  purpose  of  God,  they  shall  be  con- 
formed to  the  moral  image  of  Christ, 
and  thus  be  fully  justified,  no  such 
objection  will  bo  entertained  by  him 
who  justifies. 

34.  Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  Who 
ehall  dare  pronounce  judgment  against 
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that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also 
maketh  intercession  for  us. 


those  whom  God  loves,  chooses,  and 
makes  just?  The  legal  phraseology  is 
here  again  employed.  ^  It  is  Christ 
that  died.  This  is  construed  interroga- 
tively by  Griesbach,  and  by  many 
others.  Who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  — 
Christ,  who  died  ?  And  so,  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse  :  Who  shall  accuse  those 
whom  God  has  chosen?  —  God,  who 
justifieth  ?  In  either  case,  however, 
the  idea  is  manifest  that  no  accusation 
can  avail  against  those  whom  God 
justifieth  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  that 
final  condemnation  will  not  be  pro- 
nounced against  those  for  whom  Christ 
died.  If  divine  love  was  so  fervent 
that  God's  beloved  Son,  according  to 
the  Father's  will,  "  died  for  sinners,"  it 
is  incredible  that  they  should  ever  be 
utterly  cast  olf.  But  the  apostle 
accumulates  testimonies  to  the  same 
point.  IT  Yea,  rather,  that  is  risen  again. 
See  ch.  iv.  25.  That  same  Jesus,  who 
manifested  toward  mankind  greater 
love  than  any  man  hath  (John  xv.  13  ; 
Rom.  V.  8),  still  lives  to  guide  his 
brethren  by  his  spirit,  and  gradually  to 
mould  them  into  a  likeness  unto  him- 
self. AVill  he,  who  was  kind  to  sinners 
while  he  dwelt  on  the  earth,  and  who 
prayed  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  mur- 
derers while  expiring  on  the  cross,  will 
he  abandon  them,  and  give  them  over 
to  condemnation,  now  that  he  lives  in 
Leaven  ?  IT  Who  is  even  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  He  is  highly  exalted, 
and  all  things  are  put  under  him.  Phil. 
ii.  9  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  24 — 28.  His  power 
is  fully  adequate  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  desires.  IT  \Mho  also  makrth 
intercession  for  us.  While  on  earth,  ho 
commended  his  brethren  to  the  Father, 
and  prayed  that  they  might  be  with 
him,  as  juint-heirs  of  the  heavenly  in- 
heritance. Sec  note  on  John  xvii.  24. 
Can  he  be  supposed  less  desirous  of 
their  good  since  he  has  entered  heaven  ? 
"Who,  then,  can  condemn,  while  ho  who 
loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for  us,  for- 
ever lives  to  desire  our  good,  and  is 
able  to  accomplish  it  by  the  influence 
of  his  spirit  ?  Accusations  avail  naught 
while  (i(jd  justifies.  Condemnation  is 
impossible  wliile  .lesus  intercedes.  Thus 
oertaiu  does  the  apuatlo  represent  tbo 


35  Who  shall  separate  us  from 
the  love  of  Christ?  shall  tribula* 
tion,  or  distress,  or  persecution,  or 


final  blessedness  of  all  whom  God  loves, 
and  predestinates  to  be  conformed  to 
the  moral  image  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

35.  Who  shall  separate  us?  "The 
apostle  here  rises  into  a  strain  of  the 
loftiest  and  most  impassioned  eloquence, 
in  describing  the  certainty  of  the  Chris- 
tian's hope,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
love  of  God  to  him,  as  manifested  by  Je- 
sus Christ.  He  presents  the  thought  first 
in  an  interrogative  form,  —  who  shall 
separate  us  ?  —  and  then  in  a  positive 
form,  — nothing  shall  separate  us  from 
this  great  fountain  of  life  and  happi- 
ness."—  Livermore.  IT  From  the  love  of 
Christ.  Some  interpreters  have  under- 
stood this  as  referring  to  the  love  of 
men  towards  Christ,  as  meaning  that 
nothing  could  prevent  Christians  from 
loving  their  Master.  Whether  the  love 
which  men  cherish  be  thus  unchangeably 
fervent  or  not,  need  not  now  be  inquired. 
The  general  argument  of  the  apostle 
requires  us  to  understand  him  as  speak- 
ing here,  not  of  the  love  of  men  towards 
God,  but  of  God's  love  to  his  children, 
of  Christ's  love  to  his  brethren.  Most 
commentators,  and  certainly  many  of 
the  most  judicious,  concur  in  this  inter- 
pretation. The  apostle  has  all  along 
been  exhorting  his  brethren  to  bear 
their  sutferings  with  patience,  because 
God  loves  them,  and  will  cause  all 
things  to  work  together  for  their  good. 
If  he  has  subjected  them  to  vanity,  he 
will  deliver  them.  If  present  sutferings 
are  grievous,  they  shall  be  more  than 
compensated  by  the  glory  that  shall  be 
revealed.  If,  by  reason  of  present  im- 
perfections, we  know  not  how  to  obtain 
relief  from  sorrow  and  from  all  which 
occasions  sorrow  ;  if  we  know  not  even 
what  to  pray  for,  inasmuch  as  wo  know 
not  in  what  way  God  has  determined 
that  the  relief  shall  come  ;  still  ho 
guides  us  by  his  spirit,  and  will  finally 
justify  and  glorify  us,  through  our 
predestined  conformity  to  the  moral 
image  of  his  Son.  The  love  of  God  is 
the  great  central  sun  of  all  human 
hopes.  Separate  us  from  that,  and  all 
is  darkness  and  gloom.  But  while  that 
shines  upon  us  we  can  endure  present 
sulTeriugs  with  cheerfulness,  and  ev«a 
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famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or 
Bword  ? 

rejoice  in  the  midst  of  tribulation,  ch. 
V.  3 — 5  ;  for,  bej'ood  and  above  what 
we  now  suffer,  we  may  cherish  a  con- 
fident hope  of  blessedness  commensurate 
with  a  Father's  love.  The  love  of 
Christ,  which  is  the  phrase  here  used, 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  love  of 
God.  Whom  God  loves,  Christ  loves  ; 
and  whom  Christ  loves,  God  loves.  In 
this  respect,  in  affection  to  mankind, 
they  are  one.  See  note  on  John  x.  30. 
From  this  love  nothing  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us.  IT  Shall  trihulntion.  Sev- 
eral specifications  of  the  general  decla- 
ration here  follow.  The  idea  seems  to 
be  this  :  because  God  permits  us  to 
endure  affliction,  in  the  instances  speci- 
fied and  in  others,  are  we  to  suppose  he 
has  ceased  to  love  us  ?  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  his  love 
that  we  should  endure  temporary  suffer- 
ings, which  shall  be  succeeded  by  the 
greater  glory.  Matt.  v.  11,  12  ;  Heb. 
xii.  5—12;  1  Pet.  ii.  19—21.  The 
word  here  rendered  tribulation  indicates 
the  pressure  of  outward  calamities. 
See  note  on  ch.  v.  3.  It  is  supposed  the 
apostle  had  special  reference  to  the 
trials  brought  upon  the  disciples  by  the 
opposers  of  the  gospel.  But  tribulation 
may  include  generally  the  evils  which 
are  suffered  from  without.  IT  Or  dis- 
tress. "This  word  properly  means 
narrowness  of  place  ;  and  then,  great 
anxiety  and  distress  of  mind,  such  as 
arises  when  a  man  does  not  know 
where  to  turn  himself,  or  what  to 
do  for  relief.  It  refers,  therefore,  to 
distress  or  anxiety  of  mind,  such  as 
the  early  Christians  were  often  subject 
to  from  their  trials  and  persecutions. 
'  Without  were  fightings,  within  were 
fears.'  2  Cor.  vii.  5."  —  Barnes.  It 
may  also  properly  denote  mental  anx- 
iety arising  from  any  other  source.  IT 
Or  persecution.  To  persecute  is  defined, 
h^  Johnson,  "  to  harass  with  penalties; 
to  pursue  with  malignity.  Acts  xxii. 
To  pursue  with  repeated  acts  of  ven- 
geance or  enmity."  To  such  persecution 
was  our  Lord  subjected,  from  the  com-  I 
mencement  of  his  ministry  until  his  ' 
crucifixion  ;  and  a  similar  persecution  | 
followed  the  apostles  and  primitive  1 
disciples,  as  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  I 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  every  city,  i 
I'J* 


36    As   it   is  written,   For   thy 
sake  we  are  killed  all  the  day  long  ; 


bonds  and  imprisonment  awaited  them. 
Having  thus  mentioned  persecution, 
the  apostle  speaks  of  some  of  the  par- 
ticular sufferings  connected  with  it.  IT 
Fanune.  Lack  of  food  necessary  for 
sustenance.  This  was  a  natural  result 
of  such  persecution  as  made  them 
wanderers  in  the  earth.  The  apostle 
gives  a  graphic  description  of  persecu- 
tion in  ancient  times,  which  would 
apply  without  essential  variation  to 
that  which  the  early  Christians  endured. 
Heb.  xi.  36—38.  Those  who  were  thus 
persecuted  could  scarcely  avoid  famine. 
IT  Or  nakedness.  Destitution  of  neces- 
sary apparel.  IT  Or  peril.  Danger  of 
any  sort.  To  such  dangers  or  perils 
the  early  Christians  were  constantly 
exposed,  and  from  various  quarters. 
See  2  Cor.  xi.  26.  IT  Or  sword.  Namely, 
the  sword  of  persecution.  The  perse- 
cuting gpirit,  which  was  then  rife  in  the 
world,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  con- 
stant suffering  of  its  subjects,  but 
thirsted  for  the  destruction  of  life.  The 
sword  is  named  particularly,  because  it 
was  a  common  instrument  of  death. 

36.  As  it  is  written.  The  quotation 
which  follows  is  from  Ps.  xliv.  22. 
The  apostle  applies  this  language  to 
himself  and  his  brethren,  as  descriptive 
of  their  condition.  He  well  knew  the 
character  of  the  persecution  which  raged 
against  Christians  ;  he  had  not  only 
suffered  it,  but  he  had  formerly  been 
actively  engaged  in  it.  Acts  xxvi.  9— 
11.  IT  For  thy  sake.  The  Psalmist 
asserts  that  the  Jews  endured  persecu- 
tion because  they  worshipped  God,  as 
revealed  in  the  law  ;  the  apostle  de- 
clares that  the  Christians  were  perse- 
cuted on  account  of  their  devotion  to 
God,  as  revealed  in  the  person  of  his 
Son,  and  in  the  word  of  his  grace,  or 
the  gospel.  IT  We  are  killed  all  the 
day  long.  Or,  constantly.  Their  lives 
were  constantly  in  peril.  The  perse- 
cution which  they  endured  was  savage 
and  unrelenting,  often  destructive  of 
life.  Hence  it  is  called  being  killed. 
IT  We  are  accounted  as  sheep  for  the 
slaughter.  Christians  were  regarded  by 
tl.eir  persecutors  as  deserving  of  death; 
and  as  little  scruple  was  entertained,  in 
regard  to  their  slaughter,  as  to  the 
slaughter  of  so  many  sheep.     Such  was 
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we  aro  accounted  as  sheep  for  tlie 
elaiightor. 

37  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we 
are  more  than  conquerors,  through 
him  that  loved  us. 


tho  perilous  condition  of  the  primitive 
Christians.  Tliey  were  mocked  and 
derided  ;  spoiled  of  their  temporal 
goods  ;  scourjjed  and  imprisoned  ; 
st<iued,  crucified,  beheaded,  and  slain 
by  almost  every  conceivable  form 
of  torture.  These  were  among  the 
"  sufferings  of  this  present  time,"  ver. 
18.  In  the  midst  of  such  afflictions, 
their  confidence  in  the  love  of  God 
was  not  shaken  ;  but  they  trusted  in 
him  as  their  "  refuge  and  strength,  a 
very  present  help  in  trouble."  Ps.  -\lvi. 
1.  The  form  of  the  interrogation  sufl!i- 
ciently  implies  that  none  of  the  things 
already  mentioned  were  sufficient  to 
separate  Christians  from  the  love  of 
Christ,  or  to  make  them  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  that  love.  What  follows 
is  a  direct  affirmation  of  the  same  fact. 
37.  Nny.  More  literally,  hut.  Yet 
perhaps  the  common  translation  ex- 
presses the  idea  quite  as  accurately.  IT 
In  all  these  things.  In  all  the  trials  and 
Bufferings  previously  mentioned.  IT  We 
are  more  than  com/ufrors.  Wo  rise  above 
our  trials,  and  hold  fast  our  integrity. 
We  are  not  disheartened  or  dismayed. 
We  are  not  driven  to  distrust  the  love 
of  God,  nor  to  regard  ourselves  as  out- 
casts from  his  favor.  We  know  that 
(iod  permitted  his  Son  to  suffer  perse- 
cution and  death,  though  he  audibly 
proclaimed  from  heaven,  "This  is  my 
beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased." 
jNlatt.  iii.  17.  And  while  we  endure 
like  afflictions,  and  even  be  nuido  par- 
takers of  iiis  death,  we  may  still  con- 
fide in  God's  unchangeable  love.  Thus 
are  we  victorious,  and  more  than  vic- 
torious ;  we  even  glory  or  rejoice  in 
tribulation,  tluit  we  may  imitate  the 
example  of  our  crucified  Lord  ;  and  we 
rejoice  with  unspeakable  joy,  in  the 
hope  that  we  shall  also  be  made  like  our 
risfn  Lord,  and  become  joint-heirs  with 
him  of  the  heavenly  inheritance.  The 
company  of  apostles  rejoiced  that  they 
were  counted  worthy  to  sutler  shame 
for  the  name  of  .Jesus.  Acts  v.  41. 
Thus  also  their  successors  rejoiced.  IT 
Throwjh   him   thai   loved   us.     They  did 


38  For  I  am  persuaded,  thai 
neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  an- 
gels, nor  principalities,  nor  pow- 
ers, nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come, 

not  pretend  that  their  unaided  strength 
i  enabled  them  to  endure   the  afflictions 
!  which    encompassed    them  ;     but    they 
I  confessed   their   dependence   on  divine 
!  aid.     As  Jesus  acknowledged    that  of 
himself  he  could  do  nothing,  except  as 
i  the  Father  enabled    him  (John  v.    19, 
i  30),    so    his    disciples    uniformly    con- 
i  fessed   that  their  strength  was  imparted 
by  the  divine   spirit.     See  Phil.  iv.  12, 
13.     See  also  note  on  Matt,  xxviii.  '20. 
38.    For  I  am  persuaded.     I  am  confi- 
dent ;   I   have   full   assurance.     I   feel 
absolutely  certain.  IF  That  neither  death. 
I  The  fear  of  violent  death  at  the   hands 
I  of  persecutors,  or    even    the    infliction 
;  of  such  death.     This  shall  not  cause  us 
to  despair  of  God's  love,  and  is   by  no 
means  to    be  regarded  as  an  evidence 
that  his  affection  has  cooled.     He    per- 
mitted his  Son  to  die;  yet  he  loved  him, 
and  raised  him  from  the  dead.    And  if  it 
please  him  that  we  walk  in  the  footsteps 
j  of  our  Master,  and  mingle  our  blood 
with  his,  God  will  manifest  his  love  by 
I  making  us  partakers  of  that  life  upon 
I  which  our  forerunner  hath  already  en« 
I  tered.     IT  Nor  life.     Nor  the  hope   of 
life,  as  the   price  of  apostasy.     It  was 
j  customary  to  inflict  death  on  those  who 
held  last  their  integrity,  and  to  preserve 
those  who  would    recant,  and  disavow 
their  former  profession   of  faith.     The 
i  temptation    to    apostasy  was    doubtless 
j  enforced    on    the   disciples,    as    on    our 
i  Lord,  by  intimations  that  their  trust  iu 
I  God  was  fallacious ;  that  he  had  forsaken 
them  ;   that,  in    short,    he    manifested 
no   love  to  tliem,  and  was   not  entitled 
to  their   love  or  their  confidence   in  re- 
turn.    See  Matt,  xxvii.  43.     Even  this 
should  not  disturb  their  faith  in  God's 
love.      IT   Nor    awjels,    nor   principalities, 
nor  powrrs.     Many  commentators   sup- 
pose that  different  ranks  of  evil  angels 
aro    here    intended.     It    is  much  more 
probable  that  tlie  apostle  refers  to  dif- 
ferent orders  of  civil  magistrates,  who 
exerted  their  jjower  to      press  and  de- 
stroy Christians.     See  E['h.   vi.  12.     IT 
Nor  things '/in sent.     The  affliction  which 
we   now  euduro.     "  The  sufferings  of 
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39   Nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor 
any  other  creature,  shall  he  al)le  to 


separate  us  from  the  love  of  God 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  lord. 


this  present  time."  IT  Nor  things  to  come. 
Aflaictions  and  trials  to  which  wo  may 
hereafter  be  exposed.  God  will  not 
permit  us  now  or  hereafter  to  endure 
any  pain  or  sorrow,  which  shall  not  bo 
made  subservient  to  our  good,  or  which 
is  inconsistent  with  his  love  toward  us. 
Looking  unto  Jesus,  the  author  and 
finisher  of  our  faith,  and  considering 
what  things  he  endured,  we  may  well 
confide  in  our  heavenly  Father  that  his 
love  still  embraces  us,  even  while  he 
caui«es  us  to  tread  a  similar  thorny  path. 
The  sustaining  power  of  such  firm  con- 
fidence in  the  unchanging  love  of  God 
is  manifest  in  the  language  of  Paul,  J 
Acts  XX.  22 — 24.  Inspired  by  this 
power,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  ready 
to  face  any  danger,  and  even  in  the 
agony  of  death,  like  their  blessed  Mas- 
ter, could  confidently  appeal  to  the 
Source  of  unchanging  love.  Luke  xxiii. 
40  ;   Acts  vii.  a'J,  CO. 

39.  Nor  heujht,  nor  depth.  Neither 
height  of  prosperity,  nor  depth  of 
adversity.  This  interpretation  is  ap- 
proved by  many  judicious  comment- 
ators ;  though  a  great  variety  of  opin- 
ion has  been  expressed  by  others.  IT 
Nor  any  other  creature.  "  In  this  gen- 
eral clause  the  apostle  includes  what- 
ever else  could  be  named  as  having  any 
influence  to  separate  believers  from  the 
love  of  God,  exercised  towards  us 
through  Christ."  —  Machiight.  The 
general  character  of  this  clause  renders 
it  of  less  consequence  whether  we  un- 
derstand accurately  the  precise  idea 
conveyed  by  the  other  terms  used. 
Whatever  particulars  have  been  pre- 
viously specified,  this  covers  the  whole 
ground-  And  the  manifest  import  of 
the  whole  passage  is,  that  nothing,  of 
whatever  name  or  nature,  can  destroy 
the  love  of  God  towards  his  children, 
or  eut  them  oflf  from  its  beneficial  influ- 
ence. IT  From  the  love  of  God  which  in 
in  Chriat  Jcaus  our  Lord.  See  note  on 
ver.  35,  Thus  closes  one  of  the  most 
glorious  passages  to  be  found  in  the 
apostolic  writings.  It  is  uiarvellcus, 
that  any  should  dcjubt  the  apostle's 
firm  conviction  that  all  whom  God  ever 
loved  shall  be  objects  of  his  love  forever. 


"  The  spirit  of  this  passage  gives  assur- 
ance of  the  final  triumph  of  the  gospel 
in  this  world,  and  it  inspires  a  calm 
and  a  strong  assurance  that  all  will 
eventually  be  won  to  this  omnipotent 
love  in  the  world  to  come."  —  Liver- 
more. 

With  this  chapter,  the  apostle  is 
generally  understood  to  close  his  direct 
annunciation  and  enforcement  of  that 
scheme  of  divine  grace  which  he  styles 
"  the  righteousness  of  God."  Cli.  i.  17. 
lie  has  fully  illustnited  its  impartiality 
and  universality  ;  he  has  declared  that 
the  grace  is  as  effectual  to  overcome 
sin  in  Gentiles  as  in  Jews;  and  that,  as 
sin  has  entailed  death  on  the  whole 
race  of  men,  so  shall  grace  triumph  in 
their  restoration  to  life,  and  their  de- 
liverance into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God.  This  result  is 
subject  to  no  contingency,  for  it  rests 
wholly  on  the  eternal  purpose  of  God 
which  he  purposed  in  himself  before 
the  world  began.  In  the  following 
chapters,  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  as 
the  chosen  people  of  God,  is  discussed- 
The  privileges  pertaining  to  them  as  a 
peculiar  people  were  transferred  to  the 
Gentiles,  who  embraced  Christ  and  his 
gospel.  This  was  the  very  gall  of 
bitterness  to  the  Jews.  They  were  in- 
dignant when  Jesus  foretold  this 
change  Matt  viii.  11,  12  ;  Luke  xiii. 
24 — 30.  When  the  apostle  announced 
that  this  prophecy  had  become  a  fact 
of  history,  they  were  exasperated  be- 
yond endurance.  Acts  xxii.  21,  22. 
lie  proceeds,  therefore,  to  show  that  this 
fact,  so  distasteful  to  them,  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  known  providences 
of  God,  had  been  foretold  by  his  holy 
propliets  in  ancient  time,  and  was  con- 
sistent with  his  character  as  an  in)par- 
tial  Father.  Regarding  the  following 
chapters  as  illustrative  of  the  fore- 
going, and  as  designed  to  justify  the 
ways  of  God  to  man  in  his  choice  of 
the  Gentiles  as  his  adojtted  children 
under  the  gospel,  their  interpretatioa 
will  be  attended  with  fewer  difficulties 
than  when  understood  as  teaching  that 
God  has  elected  some  to  endless  bless- 
edaess,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  other& 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SAY  the  truth  in  Christ,  I  lie 
not,  my  conscience  also  bearing 


CHAPTER   IX. 

1.  /  say  the  tnUh  in  Christ.  I  speak 
the  sober  truth  as  becomes  a  Christian. 
I  speak  as  one  who  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  Ch.  viii. 
9.  Some  have  regarded  this  as  a  form 
of  oath  ;  but  the  phraseohigy  used  does 
not  require  this  interpretation,  nor  is  it 
demanded  by  the  general  nature  of  the 
subject.  It  is  a  strong  form  of  affirm- 
ation, equivalent  to  that  which  was  so 
often  employed  by  our  Saviour  :  "  veri- 
ly, verily,  I  say  unto  you."  IT  I  Up  not. 
I  do  not  in  the  least  degree  prevaricate. 
^  My  conscience  also  hearimj  me  witness 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.  My  own  conscience 
bears  witness  to  me,  that  I  am  perfectly 
sincere  in  my  declaration  ;  and  my  con- 
science, as  I  believe,  has  been  enlight- 
ened by  the  influences  of  the  divine 
spirit.  The  apostle  does  not  make  this 
solemn  asseveration  of  his  sincerity, 
and  repeat  his  protestations  under  dif- 
ferent forms  of  sj>eech,  without  good 
reason.  In  consequence  of  his  devo- 
tion to  the  religioixs  instruction  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  his  earnest  defence  of 
their  equal  privileges  as  the  children 
of  God,  the  Jews  accounted  him  an  apos- 
tate from  their  religion,  and  imagined 
that  he  was  the  enemy  rather  than  the 
friend  of  his  kinsmen,  the  descendants 
of  Abraham.  He  desired  to  give  tliem 
tlie  strongest  possible  assurance  that 
such  was  not  the  fact  ;  that  he  did  not 
preach  salvation  to  the  Gentiles  because 
he  loved  them  more,  nor  recognize  the  de- 
fection of  the  Jews  beciiuse  he  loved 
them  less.  And  althoflgh  he  was  con- 
strained to  say  that  the  Gentiles,  through 
faith,  had  attained  privileges  which  tlie 
Jews  had  forfeited,  through  unbelief, 
yet  he  desired  to  convince  them,  if  pos- 
sible, tliat  he  cherished  no  unfriendly 
feeling  towards  his  own  nation.  Hence 
he  repeats  the  declaration  of  his  sin- 
cerity, in  the  strong  expression  of  love 
which  follows,  by  a  variety  of  phraseol- 
ogy- 

2.  That  I  have  f/reat  heaiuness,  &0. 
Namely,  on  account  of  Jewish  unbelief. 
The  apostle  sincerely  lamented  the  re- 
jcotion    of  Christ   and    his    gospel   by 


me  witness  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 

2  That  I  have  great  heaviness 
and  continual  sorrow  in  my  heart. 

3  For  I  could  wish  that  myself 

the  Jewish  nation.  He  knew  that  his 
kinsmen  were  thus  strangers  to  that 
joy  and  peace  which  results  from  be- 
lieving ;  and  he  knew  that  temporal 
judgments,  destructive  to  their  national 
prosperity,  had  been  foretold  by  his 
Master.  As  Jesus  wept  over  Jerusa- 
lem, when  contemplating  the  impend- 
ing ruin,  so  Paul  was  filled  with  sorrow, 
in  prospect  of  the  same  event.  He  fore- 
saw, through  the  spirit  which  influenced  " 
him,  that  their  blindness  would  long 
Continue  ;  that  they  were  rejected  from 
being  the  peculiar  people  of  God  ;  that 
the  kingdom  would  be  taken  from  thcra, 
and  given  to  a  people  who  would  bring 
forth  its  appropriate  fruits,  Matt.  x.\i. 
43  ;  in  short,  that  while  the  Gentiles 
came  from  the  four  winds  to  partake  of 
the  gospel  feast,  the  Jews,  as  a  people, 
would  for  ages  be  excluded  from  its 
enjoyment.  Matt.  viii.  11,  12.  Hence 
his  heart  was  oppressed  with  heavi- 
ness and  sorrow  ;  and  he  would  wil- 
lingly sutFer  on  their  belialf,  if  thereby 
they  could  become  sincere  disciples  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

3.  For  I  could  wish  that  myself  vom-e 
accursed fromClirist.  Some  have  strange- 
ly supposed  the  apostle  to  mean  that 
he  was  willing  to  become  endlessly  mis- 
erable, on  behalf  of  his  brethren  ;  or, 
in  common  parlance,  to  be  damned,  so 
that  they  might  be  saved.  But  such  a 
willingness  or  wish  savors  of  impiety. 
To  remain  in  eternal  rebellion  against 
God,  to  endure  the  fiercest  tortures  ho 
can  inflict,  and  to  bo  compelled  to  curse 
and  blaspheme  his  name,  on  account 
of  his  vindictive  cruelty,  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  wished  for  by  a  Christian,  nor  ono 
to  which  he  would  willingly  submit. 
Much  he  would  endure  cheerfully,  fur 
the  good  of  otliers.  Physical  pain,  and 
even  death,  may  be  met  with  fortitude, 
by  a  good  man  in  a  good  cause,  liut  it 
is  incredible,  that  any  one  who  has 
once  tasted  the  Lord's  goodness,  who 
has  experienced  the  love  of  God  shed 
abroad  in  his  heart  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  (ihost,  could  cuusent  to  have  the 
grateful  emotions  of  his  heart  converted 
into  curses  and  blasphemies.  Tliose 
who  profess  such  willingness  are  blinded 
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were  accursed  from  Christ,  for  my 
brethren,  my  kinsmen,  according  to 
the  flesh  : 

4  Who  are  Israelites  ;  to  whom 


and  deceived.  They  can  only  hope  to 
be  forgiven,  because  "  they  know  not 
what  they  do.''  A  much  more  reasonable 
interpretation  of  the  passage  is  given  by 
Mackniyht.  He  paraphrases  the  whole 
verse  thus :  "  For  I  myself  could  wish 
to  be  cut  otf  from  the  chui'ch  instead  of 
my  brethren,  my  kinsmen  by  descent 
from  Abraham  ;  and  therefore  in  what 
I  am  going  to  write  I  am  not  influenced 
by  ill-will  towards  my  nation."  He  adds 
this  note  :  "  The  word  uru.&i^u  (^anathe- 
ma), which  I  have  translated  separated, 
answers  to  the  Hebrew  word  Hhercm, 
which  signifies  a  thing  separated  by  the 
sentence  of  men  to  be  destroyed,  as 
Achan  was,  Josh.  vii.  25.  The  word  is 
elegantly  used  on  this  occasion  for  a 
violent  death,  because,  as  Locke  ob- 
serves, the  Jewish  nation  was  now 
anathema,  a  thing  cast  away  by  God, 
and  separated  to  be  destroyed.  The 
apostle  was  willing  to  sulfer  death,  if 
thereby  he  could  have  prevented  the 
terrible  destruction  which  was  coming 
upon  the  Jews.  Wherefore,  '  separated 
from  Christ'  means  cut  off  by  death 
from  the  visible  church,  called  Christ, 
Kom.  xvi.  7,  '  who  were  in  Christ  before 
me,'  who  were  in  the  church  of  Christ 
before  me.  The  apostle's  wish,  thus 
understood,  was  not  contrary  to  piety. 
Because,  if  he  had  been  cut  otf  from  the 
church  of  Christ,  either  by  the  hand 
of  God  or  man,  that  evil  might  have 
been  cheerfully  borne  by  him,  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  good  that  was  to  fol- 
low from  it.  In  this  wish  tiie  apostle 
seems  to  have  imitated  Moses,  who  de- 
.sired  to  be  blotted  out  of  God's  book, 
rather  than  that  the  Israelites  should 
be  destroyed.  Exod.  xxxii.  32."  In  re- 
gard to  the  condition  of  the  Jews,  how- 
ever, which  filled  Paul  with  heaviness 
and  sorrow,  I  think  he  included  the 
ordinary  consequences  of  unbelief  and 
sinfulness,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary 
judgment  which  God  was  about  to 
inflict  on  that  unhappy  people.  IT  Fur 
my  hrUhnn,  my  kinsiutn  accordiiiy  to  the 
fl(.sh.  The  Jewish  nation,  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham,  wliom  I'aul  acknowl- 
edged as  kinsmen,  partakers  of  the 
pamc  blood,  and   brethren,  children  of 


pertaincth  the  adoption,  and  the 
glory,  and  the  covenants,  and  ^lio 
giving  of  the  law,  and  the  service 
of  God,  and  the  promises  ; 

the  same  ancestor,  according  to  natu'al 
descent,  though  not  now  his  brethien 
in  the  faith. 

4.  Who  are  Israelites.  The  posterity 
of  Jacob,  who  was  also  called  Isra(  1. 
In  tliis  verse  and  the  next  the  apost'® 
enumerates  several  privileges  enjoyed 
by  his  "  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,' 
by  which  they  had  hitherto  been  highly 
distinguished  from  the  nations  of  tho 
earth.  See  ch.  iii.  1,  2.  IT  To  whom 
pertaineth.  Or,  whose  are.  IT  The  adop- 
tion. The  sonship.  God  had  separated 
Abraham  from  the  Gentiles,  and  had 
granted  him  a  special  revelation  of  his 
will.  He  covenanted  with  Abraham 
that  his  posterity  should  preserve  a 
knowledge  of  his  name,  and  character, 
and  purposes.  Of  Abraham's  children, 
Isaac  was  selected  as  the  heir  of  this 
promise  ;  and  of  Isaac's  children,  Jacob 
was  chosen.  The  descendants  of  Jacob, 
indiscriminately,  were  set  apart  as  a 
chosen  people,  and  unto  them,  through 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  God  continued 
to  make  special  communications  of  his 
will.  After  their  deliverance  from 
bondage  in  Egypt,  Moses  declared  to 
them,  "Thou  art  a  holy  people  unto 
the  Lord  thy  God  ;  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  special  people 
unto  himself,  above  all  people  that  are 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth."  Deut.  vii. 
6.  They  were,  therefore,  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  the  sons  of  God,  having  been 
adopted,  as  it  were,  to  be  members  of 
his  family,  and  to  enjoy  a  more  familiar 
intercourse  with  him  than  was  vouch- 
.safed  to  others.  See  note  on  ch.  viii. 
15.  We  find  frequent  allusions  in  this 
chapter  and  the  two  which  follow  to 
this  act  of  grace,  by  which  God  dis- 
tinguished the  Israelites  from  other 
nations.  By  calling  their  attention 
distinctly  to  the  fact  that  they  had  thus 
been  a  chosen  people,  the  apostle  may 
have  designed  to  prepare  their  minds  to 
admit  that  the  God  and  Father  of  all 
miglit  as  rightfully  now  choose  others, 
as  he  formerly  chose  them,  to  be  a 
peculiar  people  to  himself.  IT  And  the 
(/lory.  This  is  generally  understo(jd  to 
refer  to  the  sliechinah,  or  glorious, 
visible  manifestation  of  God's  presence 
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5  Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of 
whom,   as    concerning    the    flesh, 


which,  as  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day,  and 
of  fire  by  night,  guided  their  journey 
in  the  wildemes?,  and  which  rested 
over  the  ark  deposited  in  the  Hcdy  of 
Holies  in  the  first  temple.  IT  And  the 
covenants.  The  divine  covenants  made 
with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob. 
See  Acts  iii.  25.  IT  Atid  the  giving  of 
the  law.  Namely,  the  Mosaic  law,  given 
at  Mount  Sinai.  IF  And  the  service  of 
God.  The  words  of  God  are  supplied 
by  the  translators.  The  context  indi- 
cates that  special  reference  is  had  to 
the  ritual  service,  or  the  particular 
rites  and  observances  prescribed  by  the 
Mosaic  law.  IT  And  the  promises.  The 
promises  made  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  ;  perhaps,  also,  those  made 
through  the  prophets  and  holy  men  of 
God,  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by 
the  divine  spirit.  2  Pet.  i.  21.  The 
apostle  is  supposed  to  refer  particularly 
to  the  promises  of  a  Messiah,  and  of  the 
blessings  to  be  communicated  to  men 
through  him. 

5.  Whose  are  the  fathers.  Namely, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  the  patri- 
archs. The  Jews  very  naturally  re- 
garded it  as  an  honor  to  have  descended 
from  such  ancestors.  A  privilege  it 
certainly  was,  however  much  it  may 
have  been  abused  ;  for  they  thus  had  a 
better  opportunity  to  learn  the  charac- 
ter of  God,  and  the  duty  and  destiny 
of  men,  than  was  enjoyed  by  the  Gen- 
tiles. IT  And  of  whom,  as  concerning  the 
flesh,  Christ  came.  It  was  doubtless  an 
honorable  distinction  to  any  nation  or 
people  that  it  should  give  birth  to  the 
Messiah.  AVhatover  higher  nature  be- 
longed to  our  Lord,  he  possessed  a 
human  body,  and  in  thift  respect  he  was 
of  Jewish  llesh  and  blood.  True,  "  he 
came  unto  his  own,  and  his  own  re- 
ceived him  not."  John  i.  11.  See  the 
note.  Nevertheless,  they  were  his  own, 
and,  as  to  the  iiesh,  ho  was  of  their 
kindred.  IT  Who  is  over  all,  God  blessed 
forivrr.  Amen.  Tills  passage  has  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  C()ntroversy  between 
Trinitarians  ami  others.  By  the  former 
it  is  interpreted  as  a  distinct  and  posi- 
tive declaration  that  .Tesus  (Christ  was 
truly  the  .su[)re!ue  (iod.  Ky  otliers  it 
i.s  insisted  that  this  language  nuist  be 
BO  understood  as  not  to  contradict  the 


Clirist  came,  who  is  over  all, 
blessed  forever.     Amen. 


God 


declaration  of  Jesus  himself,  "  My 
Father  is  gieater  than  I."  John  xiv. 
28.  See  also  John  x.  29.  If,  in  any 
sense  whatever,  the  Father  was  greater, 
surely  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  could 
not  have  been  the  supreme  God.  While 
I  would  most  scrupulously  avoid  de- 
tracting anything  from  the  true  dignity 
of  our  Saviour's  character,  while  I 
steadfastly  believe  that  he  is  highly 
exalted  above  all  other  created  beings, 
I  also  yield  entire  credit  to  his  decla- 
ration that  God  is  his  superior,  that 
God  sent  him,  that  he  came  to  do  the 
Fathei-'s  will,  and  that  he  relied  on 
God  for  assistance  and  protection.  "  It 
must,  one  would  think,  strike  a  Trini- 
tarian as  a  very  singular  fact,  that  the 
title  of  '  God  over  all,  blessed  forever,' 
which  is  nowhere  else  given  to  Christ, 
should  be  introduced  thus  incidentally 
and  abruptly,  without  explanation  or 
comment,  and  without  any  use  being 
made  of  the  doctrine.  ITie  supposed 
lact  appears  still  more  extraordinary 
and  unaccountable,  when  we  recollect 
that  one  main  purpose  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  was  to  meet  the  prejudices 
and  errors  of  the  Jews  respecting 
Christianity  ;  and  that  the  doctrine 
which  the  apostle  is  imagined  to  have 
asserted  so  briefly  and  explicitly,  and 
then  to  have  left  without  attempting  to 
clear  it  from  a  single  objection,  must 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  ob- 
noxious to  them  ;  and  one,  therefore, 
which,  in  ct)nsistency  with  the  design 
of  the  epistle,  required  the  fullest  illus- 
tration and  defence.  —  He  who  was  over 
all;  that  is,  over  all  which  has  just  been 
mentioned  by  the  apostle.  The  rapid- 
ity of  expression  in  the  original,  how- 
ever, does  not  fully  appear  in  such  a 
rendering,  because  in  our  language  wo 
are  obliged  to  supply  the  ellipsis  of  the 
substantive  verb.  It  may  be  imitated, 
however,  by  employing  the  participle 
instead  of  the  verb.  Doing  this,  I  will 
give  what  seems  to  mo  a  more  correct 
translation  of  the  passage,  and  of  its 
context,  than  that  of  the  common  ver- 
sion. '  My  brt'thrcn  ;  who  are  Israel- 
ites, wliose.was  tiie  glory  of  being 
adopted  as  sosis,  whose  were  the  cove- 
nants, and  the  law,  and  the  service  of 
the  temple,  and  the  promises,  and  from 
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6   Not   as  thouoch  the  word  of    of  Israel 


God  hath  taken  none  effect.     For 
they  are  not  all  Israel,  which  are 

among  whom  the  Messiah  was  to  be 
born  ;  he  who  was  over  all,  being  God 
blessed  forever.  Amen.'  This  conclu- 
sion, as  every  one  must  perceive,  is  in 
the  highest  degree  proper  and  natural. 
Among  the  privileges  and  distinctions 
of  the  Jews,  it  could  not  be  forgotten 
bj  the  apostle  that  God  had  presided 
over  all  their  concerns  in  a  particular 
manner.  "N^'ith  regard  to  the  ellipsis  of 
the  substantive  verb,  which  we  have 
supposed,  nothing  is  more  common.  In 
the  five  verses,  including  tlie  verse  we 
are  considering,  between  the  3d  and 
9th,  it  occurs  at  least  si.\  times." —  Nor- 
ton. By  others  the  passage  is  regarded 
as  a  doxology,  addressed  not  to  the  Son, 
but  to  the  Father.  "There  is  some 
difficulty  in  this  clause,  howsoever  we 
explain  it.  We  prefer  to  take  it  as  a 
doxology.  It  may  be  interpreted  in 
two  different  ways,  accordingly  as  it  is 
ditferently  punctuated.  (1.)  If  joined 
to  the  preceding  clause,  thus,  'Christ 
—  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  forever,' 
it  makes  Christ  to  be  the  supreme  God, 
'  (idd  over  all.'  But  this  is  certainly 
discordant  with  St.  Paul's  usual  manner 
of  speaking  ;  in  itself,  too,  it  sounds 
unbecoming,  even  in  many  Trinitarian 
ears,  though  the  larger  part  of  Trinita- 
rians adopt  it.  ('2.)  It  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  preceding  clause  by  a 
period,  thus,  '  Christ  —  who  is  over 
all.  God  be  blessed  forever,'  or,  *  Blessed 
be  God  forever.  Amen  ; '  —  making  the 
clause  or  sentence  in  question  a  doxol- 
ogy, as  the  concluding  word,  '  Amen,' 
naturally  implies.  In  this  construc- 
tion, the  tenor  of  thought  is  agreeable 
to  St.  Paul's  usual  manner.  As  he  had 
just  said  that,  although  Christ  was  of 
the  Jews  '  in  respect  to  the  flesh,'  yet 
he  was  '  over  all,'  it  was  natural  for 
him  to  add  an  exclamation  of  praise  to 
God,  in  view  of  the  universal  dominion 
he  had  given  to  Christ,  and  of  the 
universality  of  his  saving  enterprise. 
Against  this  second  construction  of  the 
passage,  it  is  pleaded,  by  many  Greek 
critics,  that  the  latter  clause  cannot  be 
a  doxology,  agreeably  to  the  Greek 
idiom.  AVe  suppose,  indeed,  that  the 
^  original  is  not  precisely  in  the  form 
that  a  doxology  u.-iuully  has.     But  the 


7  Neither  because  they  are  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  are  they  all  chil- 

variation,  in  this  respect,  is  too  slight 
to  be  a  valid  objection  in  the  case  of 
80  informal  a  writer  as  St.  Paul,  who 
often  transposes  words  from  their  more 
usual  order.  Besides,  we  find,  in  the 
Septuagint,  Ps.  Ixviii.  19  (Sept.  Vers. 
Ixvii.  20),  an  example  which  is  com- 
pletely in  point  ;  so  that  the  construc- 
tion, though  unusual^  is  not  abnormal." 
—  H.  Ballou,  'Id. 

H.  Not  as  thoujh  the  word  of  God  hath 
token  none  effect.  The  apostle  here  pur- 
sues the  same  train  of  thought  as  in 
ch.  iii.  1 — 4  ;  where,  having  recounted 
the  "advantage"  of  the  Jews,  he  in- 
quires, whether  the  unbelief  of  some 
should  "  make  the  faith  of  God  without 
effect  ;  "  to  which  he  gives  a  decided 
negative.  So,  here,  he  specifies  the 
privileges  which  the  Jews  had  hith- 
erto enjoyed,  as  the  chosen  people,  the 
adopted  sons  of  God,  and  expresses  his 
sincere  sorrow  that,  by  unbelief,  they 
had  forfeited  those  privileges,  which 
were  now  transferred  to  others,  agreea,- 
bly  to  the  word  of  our  Lord,  Matt.  viii. 
11,  12  ;  xxi.  43  ;  but  he  adds,  that  this 
rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  adoption 
of  others,  as  the  chosen  seed,  by  no 
means  makes  the  word  of  God  of  none 
effect.  This  fact  he  illustrates  in  what 
follows,  showing  that  mere  natural 
descent  gave  no  title  to  the  blessing, 
but  that,  from  the  beginning,  God  had 
bestowed  such  external  privileges  ac- 
cording to  his  own  choice.  The  argu- 
ment is,  that,  if  God  might  choose 
Isaac,  to  the  exclusion  of  Ishmael  and 
others,  and  Jacob,  to  the  exclusion  of 
Esau,  as  the  heir  of  the  general  prom- 
ise made  to  Abraham,  without  prejudice 
to  his  faithfulness  or  his  veracity,  in 
like  manner  he  might  exclude  any 
others  of  Abraham's  posterity,  and 
adopt  even  Gentiles  as  the  true  spirit- 
ual seed  of  Abraham.  See  Gal.  iii.  7 
— 9.  IT  For  they  are  not  all  Israel. 
Namely,  true  Israelites  ;  Israelites  in 
spirit  and  in  character.  Although  they 
were  the  lineal  descendants  of  Israel,  ac- 
cording to  the  flesh,  yet  they  lacked  his 
s|(irit,  and  were  not  accounted  as  his 
true  seed,  even  as  ishmael  and  Esau 
were  not  reckoned  as  the  seed  of  Abra» 
ham  and  of  Isaac. 
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dren  :  but,  In  Isaac  shall  thy  seed 
be  called. 

8  That  is,  They  which  are  the 
children  of  the  flesh,  these  are  not 
the  children  of  God  ;  but  the  chil- 
dren of  the  promise  are  counted  for 
the  seed. 


9  For  this  is  the  -word  of  prom- 
ise, At  this  time  will  I  come,  and 
Sara  shall  have  a  son. 

10  And  not  only  this ;  but  when 
Rebecca  also  had  conceived  by  one, 
even  by  our  father  Isaac, 

11  (For   the  children  being  not 


7.  Neither,  because  they  are  the  seed  of 
Abraham.  His  posterity  by  natural  de- 
scent. IT  Are  they  all  children.  The  prom- 
ise of  sonship,  or  of  peculiar  privileges, 
as  a  chosen  people,  did  not  extend  to  all 
the  posterity  of  Abraham,  but  was  lim- 
ited to  his  posterity  through  one  of  his 
sons.  IT  But,  in  Isaac.  See  Gen.  xxi.  12. 
IT  Shall  thy  seed  be  called.  The  true  spir- 
itual seed  ;  the  children  of  the  promise. 
The  promise  was  to  Abraham,  for  him- 
self and  his  posterity  ;  yet  God  saw  fit 
to  confine  its  privileges  to  a  single 
branch  of  that  posterity,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  nations  which  descended 
from  Ishmael  and  the  other  sons  of 
Abraham.  The  Jews  had  never  ex- 
pressed any  doubts  concerning  the  pro- 
priety of  this  distinction,  nor  any  fears 
that  the  promise  of  God  had  thereby 
failed.  So  neither  ought  they  to  imag- 
ine that  the  exclusion  of  any  other  of 
Abraham's  posterity  was  inconsistent 
with  that  promise.  Such  is  the  argu- 
ment implied  by  this  reference  to  facts 
recorded  in  their  own  Scriptures. 

8.  That  is.    Lest  his  reference  should 
not  be  fully  understood,  the  apostle  re- 
peats his  declaration  in  plainer  tenns. 
IT  They  which  are  the  children  of  the  flesh. 
Or,  according  to  the  flesh  ;  children  by 
natural  descent.      H   These  are   not   the 
children  of  God.     They  were  not  neces-  1 
sarily  the  children  of  God,  or  adopted  | 
sons,  or  the  chosen  people,  because  they  \ 
were  the  natural  posterity  of  Abraham  : 
the  descendants  of  Ishmael  and  of  the 
sons  of  Keturah  were  as  truly  the  pos- 
terity   of    Abraham   as   were    the    de- 
scendants of  Isaac  ;    yet  they  did  not 
inherit    the    promise,    nor    were    they 
adopted  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God.  I 
IT  BtU  the  children  of  the  promise.     The  { 
race  particularly  intended  in  the  prom- 
ise, when  it  was  said,  "  In  Isaac  shall 
thy  seed  be  called."     IT  Are  counted  for 
the  set-d.    Or,  regarded  as  the  seed.    The 
distinction     between    the    posterity    of 
I.-aac,  who  was  emphatically  the  child  ' 
of  promise  in  more  than  one  respect, 


and  the  other  descendants  of  Abraham, 
was  originally  designed  ;  and,  agreea- 
bly to  that  design,  the  Jews  became  a 
peculiar  people,  among  whom  was  pre- 
served the  knowledge  and#worship  of 
the  true  God.  So  long  as  they  made  a 
faithful  improvement  of  their  privi- 
leges, they  remained  a  chosen  people  ; 
but,  when  they  proved  unfaithful,  and 
rejected  the  promised  Messiah,  they 
were  rejected,  and  their  privileges  were 
transferred  to  others.  The  apostle  would 
have  them  realize  that  the  same  God 
who  originally  selected  their  race  might 
with  equal  justice  and  propriety  select 
any  other  people,  to  be  characteristi- 
cally the  children  of  Abraham.  See 
note  on  Matt.  iii.  9. 

9.  For  this  is  the  word  of  promise,  &C. 
The  promise  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xviii. 
10,  and  repeated  in  ver.  14,  with  a 
slight  change  of  phraseology.  The  apos- 
tle refers  to  the  extraordinary  birth  of 
Isaac,  in  order  to  show  how  distinctly 
God  manifested  his  purpose  to  select  a 
single  branch  of  Abraham's  family  a3 
the  chosen  seed.  Other  children  there 
were  ;  but  it  suited  not  the  divine  pur 
pose  to  adopt  these. 

10.  And  not  only  this.  This  was  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  God  had 
made  a  visible  distinction  among  the 
children  of  even  the  same  parents,  in 
regard  to  temporal  and  religious  priv- 
ileges. Descent  from  Abraham  estab- 
lished no  claim  to  the  promised  bless- 
ing ;  for,  of  Abraham's  children,  one 
only  was  selected  ;  and  of  the  chil- 
dren of  this  one,  a  single  son  was  taken, 
while  the  other  was  excluded.  The  se- 
lection is  declared  in  ver.  11,  12.  If  But 
when  Rebecca,  Ac.  See  Gen.  xxv.  21 — 
23.  The  case  here  mentioned  by  the 
apostle  is  even  more  striking  than  the 
former,  in  proof  that  God  is  guided  by 
his  own  purpose,  witliout  regard  to  what 
might  bo  considered  as  natural  or  moral 
claims  on  the  part  of  mankind,  in  the 
distribution  of  temporal  privileges.  In 
the  ohoice  of  Isaac,  it  might  be  imag- 
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jet  bjm,  neither  having  done  any 
good  or  evil,  that  the  purpose  of 

ined  that  reference  was  had  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  son  of  the  free  woman, 
while  Ishmael  was  son  of  the  bond- 
woman. Gal.  iv.  31.  But,  in  the  case 
now  presented,  the  choice  was  made  be- 
tween twin  children  of  the  same  parents, 
and  the  choice  was  announced  before 
the  children  were  born.  No  reason  is 
given  for  the  selection,  except  that  such 
was  the  choice  of  God  ;  and  none  other 
is  necessary.  lie  knows  by  what  means 
his  gracious  purposes  may  best  be  ac- 
complished ;  and,  while  he  secures  the 
end,  we  need  not  doubt  the  propriety 
of  the  process.  By  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  this  instance  of  divine  sover- 
eignty, the  apostle  designed  more  fully 
to  satisfy  his  Jewish  brethren  that  the 
promise  of  God  was  not  vitiated  be- 
cause he  excluded  from  its  present  ben- 
efits some  of  Abraham's  posterity.  He 
had  done  this  while  the  patriarchs 
lived.  They  doubted  not  his  veracity  ; 
neither  should  others. 

11.  For  the  children  bring  not  yet  born. 
This  fact  is  mentioned  by  the  apostle, 
to  evince,  beyond  all  possible  doubt,  that 
the  choice  of  one  of  these  twins,  and 
the  rejection  of  the  other,  as  the  heir 
of  promise,  and  the  ancestor  of  a  cho- 
Ben  race,  depended  not  on  any  previous 
worthiness  or  unworthiness,  on  their 
])art  ;  but,  that  it  was  the  choice  of 
God,  uninfluenced  by  human  character, 
and  resting  on  grounds  which  he  has 
not  seen  fit  to  reveal.  IT  Nrither  haviny 
done  any  (jood  or  evil.  As,  of  course, 
they  Could  not,  before  they  were  born. 
The  sole  object  of  the  apostle  here 
eeems  to  be,  to  show  that  God  makes 
distinctions  among  men  in  regard  to 
temporal  privileges,  of  either  a  natural 
or  spiritual  character,  without  respect 
to  their  previous  character.  Yet  the 
remark  that  these  children  had  done 
neither  good  nor  evil  throws  light  on  a 
subject  which  the  apostle  was  not  here 
discussing  ;  and  it  may  not  be  imper- 
tinent to  call  attention  to  it  in  this 
aspect.  Stuart  calls  this  "a  very  im- 
portant declaration  in  respect  to  its 
bearing  on  some  of  the  controverted 
questions  about  hereditary  depravity, 
or  original  sin.  It  appears,  that  when 
the  words  related  in  the  next  verse 
were  spoken  to  Kebecca,  the  children  in 

20 


God,  according  to   election  might 
stand,  not  of  works,  but  of  him 


her  womb  had  arrived  to  such  a  state  of 
growth  as  that  life  and  motion  in  them 
were  perceived  by  the  mother,  Gen. 
XXV.  22,  23  ;  that  is,  to  the  age  of-some 
five  months.  Comp.  Luke  i.  24.  At 
this  period,  then,  the  apostle  declares 
that  they  had  done  neither  good  noi 
evil  ;  that  is,  they  had  as  yet  no  posi- 
tive moral  character  ;  there  was,  aa 
yet,  no  development  of  their  moral 
powers.  The  assertion  is  so  clear  and 
direct  here,  that  I  see  not  how  we  can 
evade  the  force  of  it.  And  with  the 
principle  here  developed  the  tenor  of 
other  texts  agrees.  Isa.  vii.  15,  16  ; 
comp.  viii.  4  ;  Deut.  i.  39  ;  Jonah  iv. 
11.  That  some  knowledge  of  law  and 
its  obligations  should  exist,  in  order 
that  sin  can  be  committed,  seems  to  be 
clearly  decided  by  Rom.  iv.  15,  and  to 
be  plainly  implied  by  James  iv.  17  ; 
John  ix.  41  ;  1  John  iii.  4.  Every 
man's  consciousness  of  the  nature  of 
moral  guilt,  moreover,  seems  sponta- 
neously to  decide  in  accordance  with 
these  texts.  But  vrhen  children  do 
arrive  at  such  a  growth  of  moral  nature 
that  they  begin  to  sin,  the  Scripture 
does  not  seem  to  have  decided  ;  I  mean 
that  I  have  yet  discovered  no  text 
where  this  point  is  fixed.  — The  apostle, 
however,  has  told  us  when  sinning  had 
7iot  begun,  in  respect  to  Jacob  and  Esau. 
That  they  possessed  powers  and  iacul- 
ties,  even  in  the  womb,  which  were 
afterwards  employed  in  committing  sin, 
when  they  were  more  fully  developed, 
is  undoubtedly  true.  But  the  power  or 
faculty  of  sinning  is  one  thing  ;  the 
commission  of  sin,  another.  Adam  ia 
paradise,  before  his  fall,  certainly  pos- 
sessed the  power  or  faculty  of  sinning, 
but  he  was  not  guilty  of  sin  because  he 
possessed  such  a  power,  but  for  the 
abuse  of  it."  It  is  not  possession  of 
powers  which  the  Creator  has  given  us, 
that  makes  us  sinners  ;  it  is  the  abuse 
of  them.  To  the  same  effect,  Barnesy 
and  others.  And  in  reference  to  an 
ancient  theory,  recently'  revived,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  repeat  the  remark 
of  Whitby  :  "  Those  words,  the  chil- 
dren being  not  yet  born,  nor  having 
done  good  or  evil,  being  used  as  an  ar- 
gument to  prove  the  election,  or  pref- 
erence   of   the    one   above   the   other, 
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could  not  be  of  works,  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  preexistence  of  the 
Bouls,  and  their  being  sent  into  bodies 
by  way  of  punishment  for  their  former 
Bins  ;  for  upon  that  supposition  it 
(Vmld  not  be  true  that  the  children  had 
cKtne  neither  good  nor  evil  before  they 
were  born  ;  nor  could  the  argument  be 
firm,  that  one  could  not  be  preferred 
before  the  other  on  the  account  of  any 
works  done  by  them,  seeing  the  one 
might  have  sinned  more  than  the  other 
in  their  state  of  preexistence."  IT  That 
the  purpose  of  God,  &G.  "That  Gjd's 
purpose  according  to  election  might 
abide,  coming  not  from  the  works  of 
the  called,  but  from  the  will  of  the 
caller."  —  Conybeare.  The  choice  was 
made,  independently  of  any  works  or 
character  of  the  children,  but  solely 
because  such  was  the  will  of  God.  It 
might  therefore  be  regarded  as  fixed 
and  certain.  It  depended  on  no  contin- 
gency. It  stood  firm,  because  it  was 
wholly  an  act  of  sovereignty.  The 
reason  of  this  choice  God  has  not  seen 
fit  to  reveal.  Yet  we  should  be  both 
unwise  and  irreverent,  if  we  imagined 
that  the  act  was  arbitrary,  or  without 
good  reason.  God  has  revealed  so 
much  of  his  character  to  us,  that  we 
are  bound  t<^)  believe  that,  in  all  his 
providences  affecting  mankind,  he  con- 
sults their  good  ;  and  that  some  good 
object  is  designed  in  the  distinctions 
he  has  made  between  them,  as  well  as 
in  the  blessings  which  are  poured  out 
indiscriminately  upon  all.  See  note  on 
ver.  13.  It  may  as  well  be  observed 
here  as  elsewhere,  that  the  word  here 
rendered  election  indicates  choice.  It 
occurs  in  Acts  ix.  15  {chosen  vessel, 
or  vessel  of  choice)  ;  ah.  xi.  5,  7,  28  ; 
1  Thess.  i.  4  ;  2  Pet.  i.  10.  In  all 
these  places,  it  denotes  that  the  person 
chosen  is  selected  from  among  others 
for  a  special  purpose  by  the  will  of 
Gud.  The  word  ilection  has  obtained  a 
technical  theological  sense,  which  is 
not  warruntcd  by  its  scrii)tural  usage. 
If  it  were  understood  as  defined  by 
lexicograpiiers,  as  "  the  act  of  choos- 
ing ;  clKjice  ;  voluntary  preference," 
it  would  convey  tti  the  mind  a  more 
iistinct  and  a  more  accurate  idea. 
This  verse,  it  should  be  observed,  is 
parenthetical,  —  throwji  in  for  the  i)ur- 


12  It  Avas  said  unto  her,  The 

pose  of  enforcing  the  idea  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  Jacob  and  Esau  was  a 
pure  act  of  sovereignty. 

12.  It  was  said  unto  her.  That  is,  to 
Rebecca,  ver.  10,  to  which  this  verse 
joins.  The  reference  is  to  Gen.  xxv. 
23,  of  which  only  a  part  is  quoted  : 
"  And  the  Lord  said  unto  her,  Two  na- 
tions are  in  thy  womb,  and  two  manner 
of  people  shall  be  separated  from  thy 
bowels  :  and  the  one  people  shall  be 
stronger  than  the  other  people  ;  and 
the  elder  shall  serve  the  younger." 
Among  the  Jews,  certain  rights  per- 
tained to  the  first-born  :  he  was  the 
head  of  the  family  ;  a  larger  inherit- 
ance was  his  ;  and  he  succeeded  to  the 
peculiar  rights  of  his  father,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  younger  sons.  To  a  consid- 
erable extent,  a  similar  usage  now  pre- 
vails in  many  nations  ;  and  it  is  not 
yet  a  century  since  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture was  abolished  in  this  country. 
For  reasons  not  revealed,  God  saw  fit 
to  reverse  this  rule  in  regard  to  the 
children  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca.  The 
younger  was  chosen  as  the  heir  of 
promise,  in  preference  to  the  elder. 
The  Jews  were  familiar  with  this  fact. 
They  had  never  doubted  the  propriety 
of  the  divine  choice,  in  this  case  ;  es- 
pecially as  their  own  nation  had  the 
benefit  of  it.  The  apostle  appeals  to 
this  act  of  supremacy,  in  proof  that 
God  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  will 
with  his  own  ;  and,  moreover,  that  his 
promise  was  not  vitiated  or  rendered 
ineifectual,  because  some  of  Abraham's 
natural  posterity  failed  to  enjoy  present 
advantage  from  it.  It  should  not  bo 
overlooked,  that  the  very  form  of  tlie 
declaration  to  Rebecca  indicated  that 
reference  was  had  to  the  posterity  of  her 
children,  rather  than  to  the  children 
themselves  ;  and  that  the  di;;tinction 
between  them  had  respect  to  temporal 
privileges,  without  affecting  their  eter- 
nal destiny.  "  The  sense  is,  that  the 
descendants  of  Esau,  who  were  Edom- 
itcs,  should  be  inferior  to  and  subject 
to  the  descendants  of  Jacob.  Jacob 
was  to  have  the  priority  ;  the  promised 
land  ;  the  promises  ;  and  the  honor  of 
being  regarded  as  the  ca.^sen  of  God." 
—  liamis.  "  The  election,  of  which 
the  apostle  speaks,  is  not  an  election  of 
Jacob   to  eternal   life,   but  of  his  pos- 
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terity  to  be  the  visible  church  and 
people  of  God  on  earth,  and  heirs  of 
the  promises  in  their  first  and  literal 
meaning,  agreeably  to  what  Moses  de- 
clared, Deut.  vii.  G — 9,  and  Paul 
preached,  Acts  xiii.  17.  —  The  apostle's 
professed  purpose  in  this  discourse  be- 
ing to  show  that  an  election  bestowed 
on  Jacob's  posterity  by  God's  free  gift 
might  either  be  taken  from  them,  or 
others  might  be  admitted  to  share 
therein  with  them,  it  is  evidently  not 
an  election  to  eternal  life,  wiiich  is 
never  taken  away,  but  an  election  to 
external  privileges  only." —  Macknirjht. 
Scarcely  a  commentator  of  any  note, 
in  the  present  day,  pretends  that  the 
election  here  mentioned  had  any  refer- 
ence to  the  condition  of  Jacob  and 
Esau,  or  their  descendants,  in  the.  fu- 
ture life.  Would  that  all  Christians 
were  as  wise  ! 

13.  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have 
J  hated.  The  apostle  quotes  a  part  of 
Mai.  i.  2,  3,  to  confirm  what  he  had 
already  said  concerning  the  distinction 
between  Jacob  and  Esau,  or  rather 
between  their  descendants.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  prophet  clearly  indicates 
that  reference  is  made  to  the  posterity 
of  the  twin  brothers,  and  to  the  tem- 
poral privileges  enjoyed  by  each.  "  I 
have  loved  you,  saith  the  Lord.  Yet 
ye  say,  Wherein  hast  thou  loved  us  ? 
Was  not  Esau  Jacob's  brother?  saith 
tlie  Lord  :  yet,  I  loved  .Jacob,  and  I 
bated  Esau,  and  laid  his  mountains  and 
bis  heritage  waste  for  the  dragons  of 
the  wilderness."  Jacob  was  heir  of  the 
promised  land,  and  his  descendants  en- 
jo^'ed  it.  To  Esau  and  his  descendants 
a  less  fruitful  region  was  assigned. 
Tliis  is  tlie  special  ditference  to  which 
the  prophet  refers.  The  family  of 
Jacob,  moreover,  were  regarded  as  the 
chosen  people,  and  "  unto  them  were 
committed  the  oracles  of  God."  Ch. 
iii.  2.  There  is  no  reference  whatever, 
here  or  elsewiiere,  to  a  distinction 
between  tliem  in  the  future  life.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  when  it  is  said  the 
Lord  hated  Esau,  positive  hatred  is  not 
im|)lied  ;  for  "  the  Lord  is  good  to  all, 
and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works."  Ps.  cxlv.  ;t.  riee  i^Iutt.  v.  13 — 
4b.  The  meaning  is,  simply,  that  God 
loved  Jacob  more  than  he  loved  Esau  : 


13   As  it  is  written,  Jacob  have 


or,  more  properly,  he  bestowed  richer 
blessings  on  Jacob  than  on  Esau,  as  if 
his  love  were  more  fervent.  The  phrase 
is  a  common  Hebraism.  See  note  on 
Luke  xiv.  26.  "  What  God's  hatred  of 
Esau  was,  is  declared  in  the  words  of 
the  prophecy  which  immediately  follow, 
namely,  '  and  laid  his  mountains 
waste.' " — Macknight  "  On  Jacob  have 
I  bestowed  privileges  and  blessings, 
such  as  are  proofs  of  affection  ;  I  have 
treated  him  as  one  treats  a  friend 
whom  he  loves  ;  but  from  Esau  have  I 
withheld  these  privileges  and  blessings, 
and  therefore  treated  him  as  one  is 
wont  to  treat  those  whom  he  dislikes.  — 
That  the  whole  refers  to  the  bestowment 
of  temporal  blessings  and  the  with- 
holding of  them,  is  clear,  not  only  from 
this  passage,  but  from  comparing  Gen. 
XXV.  23  ;  xxvii.  27 — 29,  37 — 40.  As 
to  hated,  its  meaning  is  rather  priva- 
tive than  positive.  When  the  Hebrews 
compared  a  stronger  affection  with  a 
weaker  one,  they  called  the  first  love,  and 
the  other  hatred.  Comp.  Gen.  xxix.  31  ; 
Deut.  .\xi.  15  ;  Prov.  xiii.  24  ;  Matt, 
vi.  24  ;  Luke  xiv.  26,  comp.  with  Matt. 
X.  37." — Stuart.  This  whole  passage 
(ver.  6 — 13)  is  designed  to  show  that 
the  distinctions  which  God  had  estab- 
lished among  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham did  not  make  his  promise  without 
effect ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  the  exclusion  of  a  part  of  Jacob's 
posterity  would  be  equally  consistent 
with  that  promise.  If  God  might  prop- 
erly determine  to  exclude  Esau  and  his 
posterity,  even  before  they  had  done 
any  evil  (ver.  11),  how  much  more  the 
unbelieving  .Jews,  who  rejected  tlie 
gospel,  and  filled  the  measure  of  their 
iniquity  by  crucifying  the  Lord  of  glory. 
In  all  this,  however,  the  apostle  speaks 
only  of  blessings  pertaining  to  the  pres- 
ent life,  and  gives  not  the  slightest  in- 
timation that  the  distinction  is  to  be 
perpetuated  to  all  eternity.  Neverthe- 
less, it  has  been  insisted  that  he  has 
here  established  a  principle  of  univer- 
sal application  :  namely,  that  it  is  right 
and  proper  for  God  to  make  any  dis- 
tinctions among  his  children  which  may 
seem  good  to  him,  witliout  regard  to 
tiieir  worthiness  or  uiiworthiness  ;  that 
tills  principle  applies  to  tlie  future  life 
as  well   as  to  the   present,  to  eternity 
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14  TVhat  shall  we  say  then  ?   U 


as  well  as  to  time  ;  in  a  word,  that  he 
might  as  properly  determine  from  the 
beginning  to  make  some  forever  happy 
and  others  endlessly  wretched,  as  he 
could  determine  to  make  some  white  and 
others  black,  some  civilized  and  others  [ 
barbarians,  some  to  inherit  a  '.'  land  i 
flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  and 
others  to  dwell  in  barren  and  "waste"  I 
mountains.  There  is  a  fallacy  in  this  ar- 
gument, which  deprives  it  of  all  force. 
Because  God  may  properly  make  dis-  j 
tinctions  which  are  consistent  with  the 
eternal  attributes  of  justice  and  mercy, 
and  with  that  love  which  the  apostle  i 
describes  as  his  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic (1  John  iv.  16),  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  may  make  distinctions 
utterly  inconsistent  with  all  these.  That 
he  has  made  various  and  very  great 
distinctions  among  men,  in  the  present 
life,  is  true  ;  and  these  distinctions  ex- 
tend not  only  to  personal  and  political 
advantages,  but  to  mental  and  moral 
endowments.  To  some  are  granted 
strong  intellectual  powers  ;  to  others, 
weak.  To  some  it  is  permitted  to 
have  the  benefits  of  civilization,  with 
all  its  means  and  appliances  for  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  to  others  a 
state  of  barbarism  is  assigned.  Some 
are  born  in  Christian  lands,  and  their 
consciences  are  enlightened  and  guided 
by  the  influence  of  the  gospel  ;  others 
grope  through  life  in  the  thick  darkness 
of  heathenism.  Precisely  all  the  com- 
pensations which  attend  these  distinc- 
tions, in  the  present  life,  we  know  not. 
liut  this  we  do  know  :  if  the  present 
be  succeeded  by  a  future  life,  endless 
in  duration,  and  crowned  with  perpet- 
ual happiness,  then  existence  is  a 
blessing  to  every  mart  ;  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  this  present  time  are  of  trivial 
importance,  when  compared  with  future 
glory.  Ch.  viii.  IG.  Whatever  dis- 
tinctions it  may  please  God  to  make 
among  men,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  holy  purposes,  so  long  as  existence 
is  a  blessing  to  its  possessor,  such  dis- 
tinctions are  consistent  with  his  own 
nature  and  attributes,  and  therefore 
right  and  proper.  IJut  election  to  end- 
less holiness  and  happiness,  on  the  one 
part,  and  reprobation  to  endless  sinful- 
ness and  misery,  on  the  other,  would 
make  existence  a  blessing  to  the  elect, 


but  an  absolute  curse  to  those  who 
were  thus  reprobated.  It  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  revealed  charac- 
ter of  God,  that  he  should  purpose,  bo- 
fore  men  had  done  good  or  evil,  to  make 
such  a  distinction  between  them.  Be- 
cause God  may,  and  does,  bestow  on 
different  men  different  privileges  and 
enjoyments,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
manifesthis  kindness  even  to  the  least 
apparently  favored,  their  existence  be- 
ing on  the  whole  a  blessing,  does  it 
follow  that  he  may,  just  as  properly, 
and  just  as  consistently  with  his  own 
nature,  inflict  an  endless  curse  upon 
some  of  his  children,  while  he  blesses 
others  ?  Because  he  may  do  that  which 
is  consistent  with  his  own  nature,  does 
it  follow  that  he  may  just  as  properly 
deny  himself,  and  do  that  which  is  con- 
trary to  his  own  nature  ?  If  not,  then 
there  is  no  force  in  the  argument  that 
the  principle  established  in  regard  to 
temporal  distinctions  will  justify  an 
endless  distinction  among  men.  Tem- 
poral distinctions,  resulting  in  final  good 
to  all,  may  be  made  in  a  spirit  of  love, 
and  they  are  therefore  right  and  proper  ; 
but  an  endless  distinction,  resulting  in 
good  to  some,  and  in  an  absolute  and 
unmitigated  curse  to  others,  is  entirely 
different  in  its  character,  and  is  not  to 
be  justified  on  the  same  principle.  It 
may  now  be  repeated,  that,  in  the 
passage  under  consideration,  the  apostle 
refers  to  temporary  distinctions,  and  to 
none  other.  "  Here  ends  his  proof  that 
God  had,  all  along,  made  distinctions 
among  the  descendants  of  Abraham  ; 
so  that  the  promise  to  the  fathers  that 
they  and  their  seed  should  be  the  chil- 
dren of  God  was  not  made  to  all  their 
posterity.  The  promise  did,  indeed, 
give  assurance  of  the  blessings  in 
Christ,  as  St.  Paul  otherwhere  explains 
it,  to  all  the  nations  and  families  of  the 
earth.  This  ultimate  result  he  does 
not  here  meddle  with  ;  it  does  not  here 
come  within  the  scope  of  his  subject. 
His  aim,  for  the  present,  is  to  show  that 
the  Jewish  peo}>lc  of  his  da}',  though 
lineal  descendants  of  Abraham,  were 
not  necessarily  children  of  God  ;  tliey 
might  be  excepted,  as  Ishmael,  Esau, 
itc,  were,  without  any  breach  cf  the 
ancient  promise.  Wo  shall  see,  '"n  a 
subsequent    chapter,    that    ho     assert! 
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there   unrighteousness  with    God?  1  mercy,  and  T  will  hare  compassion 
God  forbid.  on  whom  I  will  have  compassion. 

15   For  he  saith  to  Moses,  I  will  I      16   So    then,  it   is   not  of  him 
have  mercy  on  whom  I  will   have  j  that  willeth,  nor  of  him  that  run- 


their  ultimate  salvation  in  Christ,  when  j 
be  comes,  in  regular  course,  to  that  j 
subject."— ff.  Ballou,  2d. 

14.  What  shall  we  say  theii  ? 
"What  conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from 
the  facts  already  stated?  IF  Is  there 
unrighteousness  with  God  ?  Is  God  un-  ! 
•ij^liteous,  because  he  confers  on  some  i 
persons  or  nations  peculiar  privileges,  I 
wliich  he  withholds  from  others?  Is 
he  unjust,  because  he  makes  distinctions 
►i.:Mng  his  children,  and  gives  more 
light  to  some  than  to  others,  and  a 
clearer  revelation  of  his  character  and 
purposes  ?  This  question,  supposed  to 
arise  in  the  Jewish  mind,  the  apostle 
meets  with  his  customary  emphatic 
iisgative,  God  forfnd.  See  note  on  ch. 
iii.  4.  lie  proceeds,  in  what  follows, 
to  show  that  the  facts  he  had  alleged 
were  perfectly  consistent  with  the  ordi- 
nary providences  of  God  :  that  such 
distinctions  had  existed  among  men 
from  the  earliest  ages  ;  and  that  Moses, 
in  whom  they  confidently  trusted,  had 
recorded  several  examples.  The  author- 
ity of  Moses  they  would  not  dispute. 
Their  objection  was  therefore  effectual  ly 
silenced  by  an  appeal  to  that  authority. 
It  is  observable  that  the  apostle  does 
4ot  attempt  to  explain  the  reasons  or 
grounds  of  such  distinctions,  except 
iimply  that  God  so  chooses.  But  the 
objection  is  silenced  by  the  notorious 
fact,  that  similar  distinctions  in  regard 
U)  color,  social  position,  political  privi- 
leges, mental  power,  and  physical  con- 
dition generally,  have  existed  from  time 
immemorial,  between  dirlerent  natiims, 
and  between  different  individuals  of  the 
same  nation.  Tiiis  fact  is  perfectly 
obvious.  And  although  we  may  not 
be  able  to  assign  the  particular  reasons 
for  making  such  distinctions,  we  are 
bound  to  believe  they  are  just  and 
proper,  consistent  with  that  spirit  of 
universal  benevolence  which  pervades 
all  tlie  works  of  God.  This  we  may 
believe  without  difhculty,  if  we  also 
believe  that  the  final  good  of  the  whole 
race  shall  be  the  result  of  existence  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary  supposition,  I 
grant  that  the  attempt  to  reconcile 
Hioh  distinctions  with  a  spirit  of  iin- 
20* 


partial  and  infinite  goodness  would  be 
attended  by  extreme  difficulty.  See 
note  on  ver.  13. 

15.  For  he  saith  to  Moses,  See  Exo. 
xxxiii.  19.  IT  /  ivill  have  mercy,  &G. 
In  the  original  passage  the  reference 
is  clearly  to  temporal  privileges  and 
distinctions  ;  and  in  the  same  sense  it 
is  quoted  by  the  apostle,  as  illustra- 
tive of  tlie  distinction  which  forms  his 
present  subject  of  discourse.  "  Here 
mercy  is  not  an  eternal  pardon  granted 
to  individuals,  but  the  receiving  of  a 
nation  into  favor  after  being  displeased 
with  it  ;  for  these  words  were  spoken 
to  Moses  after  God  had  laid  aside  his 
purpose  of  consuming  the  Israelites  for 
their  sin  in  making  and  worshipping 
the  golden  calf." —  Mackniyht. 

IG.  So  thin,  it  is  not  of  him  that 
willethj  &c.  The  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  is,  that  the  universe  is 
governed  by  God,  and  not  by  man  ; 
that  the  desires  and  exertions  of  man- 
kind are  overruled  and  controlled  by 
the  purpose  of  God  ;  that  the  Creator 
of  all  exercises  his  undoubted  right  of 
determining  not  only  the  bounds  of 
every  man's  habitation,  but  the  peculiar 
privileges  which  he  shall  enjoy,  without 
regard  to  human  wishes  and  stru^les. 
"  It  may  be  thought  that  thisconcfir*(i«» 
should  have  been  introduced  immov 
ately  after  ver.  13.  But  the  apostle 
reserved  it  to  this  place,  that  he  might 
have  God's  answer  to  Moses  as  its 
foundation  likewise.  For,  as  in  elect- 
ing the  Israelites  to  be  his  church  and 
people,  so  in  pardcjning  them  as  a 
nation  for  worshipping  the  golden  calf, 
God  acted  from  his  mere  good  pleasure. 
i5ut  if  God,  from  mere  good  pleasure, 
elected  them  at  the  first,  and  after- 
wards continued  them  his  people,  not- 
withstanding they  deserved  to  have 
been  cast  off  for  their  idolatry,  why 
might  he  not,  under  the  gospel,  make 
the  Gentiles  his  people,  although  for- 
merly idolaters  ?  "  —  Mncknirjht.  The 
general  drift  of  the  apostle's  argument 
is,  that  temporal  privileges,  and  among 
tijem  the  special  privilege  of  being 
God's  chosen  people,  to  whom  should  be 
communicated  a  revelation  of  his  will. 
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neth,  but  of  God  that  showeth 
nuircy. 

17  For  the  scripture  saith  unto 
Pliaraoh,  Even  for  this  same  pur- 
are  bestowed  by  the  Sovereign  Ruler  of 
the  universe,  according  to  his  »wn 
purpose,  and  not  on  account  ot  any 
previous  merit  or  demerit  of  men. 
Thus  Isaac  was  denoted  as  the  heir  of 
the  promise  to  Abraham,  before  he  had 
earned  any  such  distinction  by  his 
works.  Thus  Jacob  was  chosen,  and 
Esau  was  rejected,  as  the  heir  of  prom- 
ise, before  they  were  born.  Thus,  also, 
the  privilege  had  been  continued  to 
Jacob's  posterity,  for  ages,  notwith- 
standing their  repeated  backslidings, 
and  their  numerous  acts  of  disobedience 
and  rebellion  against  God.  These 
things  being  true,  and  acknowledged 
even  by  the  Jews  to  be  true,  it  was 
wholly  unreasonable  that  they  should 
charge  God  foolishly,  and  question  his 
justice,  because  he  saw  fit  to  exercise 
thw  same  sovereignty  in  admitting  the 
Gentiles  to  the  privileges  which  the 
Jews,  without  previous  merit,  had  so 
long  enjoyed  and  abused. 

17.  For  the  scripture  saith  to  Pharaoh. 
See  Exo.  ix.  16.  IT  £ven  for  this  same 
purpose  have  I  raised  thee  up,  &c.  Some 
understand  this  to  refer  to  the  creation 
of  Pharaoh,  and  his  exaltation  to  power 
as  King  of  Egypt ;  others,  to  his  preser- 
vation amidst  the  plagues  which  befell 
the  land  A  Egypt  :  the  latter  translate 
the  phrarje,  I  have  preserved  thee,  or  I 
have  made  thee  to  stand.  I  apprehend 
the  apostle's  argument  is  very  little 
affected  by  adopting  either  of  these 
interpretations  in  preference  to  the 
other.  In  either  case,  this  fact  stands 
out  prominently  :  that  when  God,  by 
the  mouth  of  Moses,  8/5ake  to  Pharaoh 
the  wojds  quoted  by  the  apostle,  Pha- 
raoh occupied  a  position  to  which  he 
had  been  divinely  predestinated,  for  a 
special  purpose.  What  that  purpose 
was,  is  declared  in  the  following  words. 
This  instance  is  adduced  by  the  apostle 
as  a  further  proof  that  the  universe  is 
under  the  control  of  its  rightful  Sover- 
eign, and  of  him  alone  ;  that  not  only 
are  pririleges  apportioned  to  men,  ac- 
cording to  his  good  i>k'iisure,  but  tliat 
also  events  which  scenungly  obstruct 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose  are 
made  subservient  to  the  more  glorious 


pose  have  I  raised  thee  up,  that  I 
might  show  my  power  in  thee,  and 
that  my  name  might  be  declared 
throuo-hout  all  the  earth. 


manifestation  of  its  triumph.  Well  did 
the  Psalmist  say,  "  Surely,  the  wrath  of 
man  shall  praise  thee  ;  the  remainder 
of  wrath  shalt  thou  restrain."  Ps. 
Ixxvi.  10.  In  regard  to  every  divine 
purpose  to  be  accomplished  by  human 
instrumentality,  the  means  are  as 
effectually  secured  as  the  end.  There 
is  no  contingency,  nor  possibility  of 
failure.  See  note  on  Acts  ii.  23.  IT 
That  I  iniyht  show  my  power  in  thee. 
Namely,  the  miraculous  power  dis- 
played in  the  plagues  inflicted  ou 
Pharaoh  and  his  subjects,  in  proof  that 
the  Israelites  were  a  chosen  people, 
under  the  peculiar  care  of  God.  See 
the  history  of  the  transactions  re- 
ferred to,  Exo.  ch.  vii. — xiv.  In  the 
outset,  God  said  to  Moses,  "  I  will 
harden  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  multiply 
my  signs  and  wonders  in  the  land  of 
Egypt.  "But  Pharaoh  shall  not  hearken 
unto  you,  that  I  may  lay  my  hand  upon 
Egypt,  and  bring  forth  mine  armies, 
and  my  people,  the  children  of  Israel, 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  by  great 
judgments.  And  the  Egyptians  shall 
know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  when  I 
stretch  forth  mine  hand  upon  Egypt, 
and  bring  out  the  children  of  Isi-ael 
from  among  them."  Accordingly,  by 
plagues  of  blood,  and  frogs,  and  lice, 
and  flies,  and  murrain,  and  boils,  and 
hail,  and  locusts,  and  "  darkness  over 
the  land  of  Egypt,  even  darkness  which 
may  be  felt,"  was  Pharaoh  admonished 
that  the  God  of  Israel  willed  the  liber 
ation  of  his  people  from  bondage.  But 
his  heart  was  hardened,  and  he  would 
not  permit  them  to  depart.  Then  came 
the  crowning  judgment.  "  At  midnight 
the  Lord  smote  all  the  first-born  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  from  the  first-born  of 
Pharaoh  that  sat  on  his  throne,  unto 
the  first-born  of  the  captive  that  was  in 
the  dungeon  ;  and  all  the  first-born  of 
cattle."  Exo.  xii.  20.  This  Avas  effect- 
ual. By  the  general  consent,  and  even 
urgency,  of  Pharaoh,  and  his  rulers 
and  people,  the  Israelites  departed  from 
the  house  of  bondage.  Vet  one  mora 
display  of  divine  power  remained. 
Pharaoh  was  moved  to  pursue  the  chil- 
dren  of  Israel,   that  he  might  agaia 
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18    Therefore    hath    he    mercy  I  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy,  and 


subjugate  or  destroy  them.  By  divine 
command,  tlie  waters  of  the  Red  Sea 
were  divided,  so  that  Moses  and  his 
company  passed  over  dry-shod  ;  and 
as  Pharaoh  attempted  to  foIh)W,  the 
waters  returned,  and  overwhelmed  and 
destroyed  both  him  and  all  his  host. 
"  And  Israel  saw  that  great  work  which 
the  Lord  did  upon  the  Egyptians  ;  and 
the  people  feared  the  Lord,  and  be- 
lieved the  Lord  and  his  servant  Moses." 
E.xo.  xiv.  1.1 — 31.  Such  was  the  mani- 
festation of  divine  power,  in  the  deliv- 
erance of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt. 
And  the  opposition  of  Pharaoh  to  their 
deliverance  afforded  occasion  for  the 
display  of  that  power.  See  note  on 
ver.  18.  IT  And  that  my  name  might  be 
drclarrd  throwjh'nU  nil  the  earth.  "  Ac- 
cording to  Warburton,  God,  in  this 
speech  to  Pharaoh,  declared  that  Egypt 
was  chosen  by  him  as  the  scene  of  his 
wonders,  and  that  the  Israelites  were 
sent  thither  for  this  very  purpose, 
that,  through  the  celebrity  ■  of  the 
Egyptian  nation,  the  fame  of  the  power 
of  the  true  God,  in  destroying  the 
people  of  that  nation,  and  in  delivering 
the  Israelites,  might  be  published  far 
and  wide,  and  draw  the  attention  of  all 
the  nations  who  had  any  intercourse 
with  the  Egyptians.  Accordingly, 
Rahab  told  the  Israelitish  spies  that 
the  Canaanites  had  heard  of  the  dry- 
ing up  of  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Josh.  ii.  t) — 11  ;  1  Sara.  iv.  8.  And, 
considering  the  communication  which 
the  other  nations  had  with  Egypt,  on 
account  of  its  being  so  early  advanced 
in  legislation,  sciences,  and  arts,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  anything 
extraordinary  which  happened  in  that 
country  would  soon  be  divulged  through 
all  the  earth." — Mdckniyht. 

18.  Therefore  hath  he  mercy  on  whom 
he  will  have  merry.  Jle  bestows  priv- 
ileges and  blessings  on  whom  he  will, 
according  to  his  own  purpose.  Such  is 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  argument. 
The  choice  of  some,  to  the  comparative 
or  entire  exclusion  of  others,  as  the 
recipients  of  peculiar  privileges  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  was  according  to  the  uniform 
method  by  which  God  had  always  gov- 
erned the  world.  The  Jews  had  not 
complained  of  partiality  while  they 
were   tbo   favored   people,  while   they 


enjoyed  peculiar  advantages.  Nor 
should  they  complain  when  the  Gen- 
tiles were  admitted  to  the  kingdom 
which  they  had  forfeited  by  their  sin- 
fulness. Such  seems  to  be  the  object 
of  the  apostle's  argument.  IT  And  whmn 
he  will  he  hardrnrth.  This  is  added  as 
the  natural  counterpart  of  the  foregoing 
declaration.  The  general  idea  1  take 
to  be  this  :  In  the  government  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  accomplishment  of 
his  holy  purposes,  God  overrules  the 
wickedness  of  the  wicked  as  well  as  the 
righteousness  of  the  righteous,  and 
makes  them  equally  subservient  to  the 
general  result.  "  The  metaphysics  of 
the  case  are  not  meddled  with.  Stop 
where  the  apostle  stops,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  sentiment  offensive  to 
the  moral  sense,  nothing  that  all  reli- 
gious men  do  not  recognize,  in  some  form. 
The  moral  ofiFence  arises  only  when  we 
try  to  explain  metaphysically,  what 
metaphysics  cannot  explain,  how  it  is 
that  the  divine  agency  overrules  the 
human."  —  H.  Ballon,  2d.  Some  appear 
unnecessarily  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
God's  hardening  the  heart  of  Pharaoh, 
or  of  any  other  person  or  nation.  With 
one  single  exception  only,  and  that  in 
the  case  of  one  who  was  more  than  man, 
all  meii  who  have  attained  years  of 
discretion  have  been  sinners.  From 
this  fact,  if  there  were  no  other  proof, 
it  would  be  undeniable  that  sinfulness 
is  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  present 
existence.  But  this  is  precisely  the 
existence  which  God  has  bestowed  ;  and 
no  religious  man  is  conscious  of  any 
shock  to  his  moral  sense,  in  contem- 
plating this  subjection  to  vanity  as  the 
work  of  God.  If,  then,  the  universal 
sinfulness  of  mankind,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, be  consistent  with  the  divine  pur- 
poses, and  consistent  also  with  the 
infinite  holiness  and  benevolence  of  the 
divine  character,  why  need  it  be  con- 
sidered inconsistent  with  either  that 
some  should  be  more  sinful  than  others, 
if  thereby  the  power  of  God  be  mani- 
fested, and  his  name  be  the  more  exten- 
sively made  known?  And  who  so 
accurately  and  so  wisely  as  God  caa 
determine  the  precise  measure  of  the 
sinfulness  adequate  to  the  proposed  end  ? 
Are  not  the  general  sinlulness  of  all, 
and  the  greater  sinfulness  of  some,  to 
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■whom  he  will  he  hanlcneth. 

19  Thou  wilt  say  then  unto  me, 


be  accounted  for  on  the  same  principle  ? 
And  what  is  that  principle,  except  the 
divine  purpose?  If  privileges  are 
granted  to  some  which  are  withheld 
from  others,  if  what  is  revealed  to  some 
is  hidden  from  others,  so  that  while 
some  grow  in  grace  and  knowledge, 
others  wax  worse  and  worse,  what  more 
wise  course  can  we  pursue  than  to  fall 
back  on  the  divine  will,  and  devoutly 
exclaim,  in  the  language  of  our  Lord, 
"  Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good 
in  thy  sight"?  Matt.  xi.  26.  There  is 
nothing  in  all  this  at  which  the  moral 
sense  revolts,  provided  we  confidently 
believe  that,  in  the  general  is^ue  of  the 
divine  government,  the  good  of  all  its 
subjects  shall  be  secured.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  idea  that  God  will  make  his 
children  endlessly  wretched  on  account 
of  the  general  state  of  sinfulness  to 
which  he  has  subjected  them,  or  of  the 
greater  sinfulness  to  which  some  are 
appointed,  or  for  no  reason  at  all  except 
as  an  exhibition  of  sovereign  power,  is 
revolting  to  the  best  feelings  of  the 
human  heart.  But,  confidently  believ- 
ing that  God  will  finally  secure  the 
holiness  and  happiness  of  all  his  chil- 
dren, that  he  will  make  every  man  to 
be  a  gainer  by  his  existence  and  by  all 
its  circumstances,  we  can  without  diffi- 
culty believe  that  when  he  would  send 
Joseph  into  Egypt,  to  secure  a  great 
good,  he  prepared  the  means,  in  the  un- 
holy passions  of  his  brethren,  who  meant 
it  unto  evil  ;  that  when  he  would  dis- 
play his  glory  in  the  deliverance  of  his 
people  from  Egypt,  he  so  arranged 
events  as  to  secure  the  opposition  of  the 
most  powerful  king  on  the  earth,  whom 
he  had  raised  up  for  that  very  purpose  ; 
that  when  he  would  communicate  the 
gospel  of  his  grace  thnjugh  his  beloved 
Son,  and  purposed  that  he  should  set 
the  seal  to  his  ministry  and  his  message 
in  his  own  blood,  that  Son  was  "  deliv- 
ered by  the  determinate  counsel  and 
foreknowledge  of  God,"  to  be  "cruci- 
fied and  slain,"  even  by  "  wicked  hands." 
All  this,  and  the  like,  may  be  believed, 
in  perfect  consistency  with  a  firm  faith 
in  God's  infinite  holiness  and  benevo- 
lence ;  and,  conseijuently,  without  any 
uliock  to  the  moral  .sense,  so  long  as  we 
buljeve  also  that  all  shall  bo  overruled 


Why  cloth  he  yet  find  fault?  foJ 
who  hath  resisted  his  will  ? 

for  the  highest  good  of  the  whole,  and 
of  every  individual  of  his  moral  ofif- 
spring.  In  this  place,  the  argument  of 
the  apostle  refers  to  nations  rather  than 
individuals  ;  his  object  being  to  show 
that  it  was  right,  and  consistent  with 
his  uniform  princiiile  of  administration, 
that  God  should  take  from  the  Jewish 
nation  the  privilege,  so  long  enjoyed, 
of  being  his  peculiar  people,  and  adopt 
the  Gentiles  in  their  stead.  Neverthe- 
less, nations  are  composed  of  individ- 
uals, and  the  same  principle  equally 
applies  to  both. 

19.     Why  doth  he  yet  find  fauU?  This 
objection,    on   the  part  of  the  Jew,  is 
anticipated  by  the   apostle.     And  the 
reason  on  which  the  objection  is  founded 
is  also  anticipated  ;   for  who  hath  resisted 
his   will  ?     If  the    distinctions    among 
men  are  made  and  overruled  by  God, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  de- 
signs, if  none  can  effectually  resist  his 
will,  so  as  to  prevent  the  full  execution 
of  all  his  purposes,  why  should  he  fiml 
fault  with  them,  and  hold  them  subject 
to  punishment?     Such  seems  to  be  the 
force  of  the    objection.     To   resist    the 
will  of  God  must  be  here  understood  of 
etfectual  resistance.     "  The  word  trans- 
lated resist  is  commonly  used  to  denote 
the    resistance    offered    by   soldiers,  or 
armed  men.     Thus,  Eph.  vi.  13  :  '  Take 
unto  you  the  whole  armor  of  God,  that 
ye  may  be  able  to  withstand  (resist,  or 
j  successfully  oppose)   in   the  evil  day.' 
I  See  Luke  xxi.  15  :  '  I  will  give  a  mouth 
I  and  wisdom  which  all  your  adversaries 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  or  resist.' 
!  See,   also.    Acts  vi.    lU  ;    xiii.  8  :    'But 
Elymas  withstood  them,'  &c.     The  same 
Greek  word  occurs,  Rom.  xiii.  2  ;   Gal. 
ii.  11.     This  does  not  mean  that  no  one 
has  offered  resistance  or  opposition  to 
God,  but  that  no  one  had  done  it  suc- 
cessfully.     God   had  accomplished   his 
purposes   in  spite  of  their  opposition. 
This   was  an  established   point  in  the 
i  sacred  writings,  and  one  of  the  admitted 
I  doctrines  of  the  Jews.     To  establish  it 
]  had  oven  been  a  part  of  the  apostle's 
'  design  ;   and  the  didiculty  now  was,  to 
'  see  ht)W,  this  being  admitlL'd,  men  Cimld 
be  held  chargeable  witli  crime.     That 
it  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures, 
i  «ce  2  Chron.  xx.  G  :  '  In  thine  hand  ia 
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20   Nay  hut,  0   man,  who  art 
thou   that   repliost   against   God  ? 


there  not  power  and  might,  so  that  none 
is  able  to  withstand  thee  ? '  Dan.  iv. 
35  :  '  He  doeth  according  to  his  will  in 
the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  ;  and  none  can 
stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him,  What 
doest  thou  ?  '  See,  also,  the  case  of  Jo- 
sci)h  and  his  brethren  :  '  As  for  you, 
ye  thought  evil  against  me,  but  God 
meant  it  unto  good.'  Gen.  1.  20."  — 
Barnes. 

20.  Nay,  htit,  O  man,  who  art  thou 
thfU  replient  ayainst  God  ?  To  the  objec- 
tion in  the  previous  verse,  "  St.  Paul 
deigns  no  direct  answer,  but  silences 
the  question  itself,  as  bordering  on  im- 
piety. It  showed  a  disposition  to 
trench  on  the  sovereignty  of  God  in 
the  choice  of  ways  and  means.  If  any 
should  ask.  Where  is  the  impiety  of 
this  question  ?  let  it  be  considered  that 
the  Creator  obviously  has  the  right  to 
form  his  creatures  as  he  sees  fit,  and  to 
use  their  agency  as  he  pleases,  so  long 
as  he  thereby  does  them  no  wrong  ; 
and  this  depends  on  his  ultimate  pur- 
pose with  respect  to  them,  which,  be  it 
observed,  is  not  the  subject  here  argued. 
St.  Paul  here  has  reference  only  to  their 
present  condition,  and  to  the  uses  they 
are  made  to  subserve  in  the  present 
stages  of  divine  providence.  The  ulti- 
mate purjjose  of  the  whole  is  here  kept 
out  of  sight,  reserved,  to  be  brought 
forth  in  a  subse(|Uent  chapter."  —  H. 
Ballon,  '2d.  IT  Shall  the  th'tvj  formed, 
Ac.  The  apostle  here,  and  in  what  fol- 
lows, refers  to  the  word  of  the  Lord 
by  the  prophet:  "Woe  unto  him  that 
striveth  with  his  Maker !  Let  the 
potsherd  strive  with  the  potsherds  of 
the  earth.  Shall  the  clay  say  to  him 
that  fashioneth  it,  What  makest  thou  ? 
or  thy  work,  lie  bath  no  hands  / "  Isa. 
xlv.  y.  These  questions  imply  that 
nations  or  individuals,  deriving  their 
existence  from  God,  should  not  ques- 
tion his  right  to  make  such  distinctions 
among  them  as  he  chooses,  supposing 
that  he  does  not  absolutely  injure  any 
of  them.  I3ut,  in  order  to  a  full  and 
proper  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the 
Creator,  in  regard  to  such  di;<tinctions, 
the  mind  must  cherish  a  confident  faith 
that  the  ultimate  result  shall  manifest 
his  benevolence  to  all  the  children  of 


Shall  the  thing  formed  say  to  him. 
that    formed    it,   Why    hast    thou 


his  creation  ;  which  benevolence  CAn 
be  manifested  only  by  making  theil 
existence  upon  the  whole  to  be  a  bless- 
ing to  each  individual.  This  point  is 
stated,  with  much  directness  and  force, 
by  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  in  a  re- 
markable, and,  in  most  respects,  very 
valuable  book,  entitled  "  The  Con- 
flict of  Ages."  The  point  is  stated 
with  special  reference  to  another  feature 
of  the  diidne  government  ;  but  it  is 
equally  applicable  to  that  which  is  now 
under  consideration.  "  God  has  made 
us  intuitively  to  perceive  and  feel, 
and,  therefore,  he  also  perceives  and 
feels,  that  increase  of  powers  to  any 
degree  of  magnitude  produces,  not  a 
decrease,  but  an  increase,  of  obligation 
to  feel  and  act  benevolently  towards 
inferiors  ;  that  is,  with  an  honorable 
regard  to  their  true  and  highest  good. 
In  proportion  as  a  mind  is  strong,  inde- 
pendent, and  abundantly  able  to  secure 
its  own  welfare,  it  is  free  from  tempta- 
tions to  be  absorbed  in  its  own  inter- 
ests and  cares,  and  is  at  leisure  to 
think,  and  feel,  and  plan,  for  others, 
whose  welfare  is  not  thus  secure. 
Moreover,  as  the  powers  of  the  superior 
mind  increase,  he  has  the  greater  abil- 
ity to  do  good  or  evil  to  inferior  minds. 
Of  course,  his  obligation  to  use  it  for 
their  good  increases.  Moreover,  the 
influence  of  his  example  increases  as 
his  powers  increase.  Of  course,  he  is 
bound  by  a  proportionate  obligation  to 
make  it  such  as  all  can  safely  imitate. 
No  moral  principles  are  recognized  as 
true  with  a  clearer  and  more  absolute 
intuition  than  those  which  I  have  now 
stated.  How  is  it  in  the  parental  rela- 
tion ?  Do  not  all  feel  that  the  supe- 
rior powers  of  parents  create  an  obli- 
gation of  the  most  touching  and  imper- 
ative kind  towards  a  weak,  defenceless, 
new-born  infant  ?  Do  not  such  supe- 
rior powers,  and  the  fact  that  their 
example  will  exert  a  controlling  influ- 
ence, sacredly  bind  them  in  all  things 
so  to  use  their  powers,  and  regulate 
their  example,  as  to  promote  the  high- 
est good  of  the  young  heir  of  immor- 
tality who  lies  heli)lcss  in  their  arms  ? 
Would  it  not  seem  unspeakably  horri- 
ble to  allege  their  superior  powers  as  a 
reason  for  doing  otherwise  ?     If,  there- 
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made  me  thus  ? 


fore,  God  j^ives  existence  to  inferior 
and  dependent  minds,  is  he,  the  Infi- 
nite Father,  can  he  be,  under  any 
other  or  ditferent  obligations  ?  Does 
he  desire  us  to  think  of  him  as  not 
tenderly  affected,  and  not  bound  by  the 
appeal  made  to  him  by  a  new-created 
mind,  in  view  of  the  fearful  eternity 
that  spreads  out  before  him,  so  to  exert 
his  infinite  powers,  and  so  to  order  his 
infinite  example,  as  shall  most  entirely 
tend  to  promote  his  eternal  good  ? 
Does  not  every  intuitive  conviction, 
every  honorable  impulse  of  a  benevo- 
lent mind,  call  for  such  an  assurance 
concerning  God,  in  order  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  character?  Is  not  this  the 
dividing  line  between  the  divine  and 
the  Satanic  spirit  ?  When,  in  this 
■world,  those  who  have  gained  wealth, 
knowledge,  and  power,  separate  them- 
selves in  feeling  and  sympathy  from 
the  poor,  ignorant,  and  weak,  and  form 
select  and  exclusive  circles,  as  if  their 
superior  powers  and  advantages  im- 
posed on  them  no  obligation  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  sufferings  and  promote 
the  welfare  of  those  below  them,  can 
anything  more  perfectly  illustrate  the 
Satanic  spirit  of  him  whose  law  is  self- 
ishness ?  Ought  not  the  spirit  of  God 
to  be  entirely  the  reverse  of  this  ?  Is 
it  not?  Could  he  be  honorable  or 
righteous  if  it  were  not  so  ?  Does  any 
one  allege  his  right,  as  creator,  to  do 
as  he  will  with  his  creatures  ?  Within 
certain  limits,  he  has  this  right.  But 
creation  gives  no  right  to  the  creator 
to  disregard  or  to  undervalue  the  well- 
being  of  creatures,  or  to  treat  them 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  their  intellect- 
ual, moral,  and  voluntary  nature,  on 
the  ground  that  he  created  them.  It 
irf  not  enough  to  say,  that,  as  he  would 
treat  them  if  he  had  not  made  them, 
so  ought  he  now  to  treat  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fact  that  he  created 
them  makes  the  most  touching  of  all 
appeals  to  every  principle  of  honor 
and  right  in  the  Almighty  Creator  to 
be  their  defender,  protector,  and  friend. 
If  it  is  said,  God,  as  the  greatest  of 
all  beings,  makes  himself,  and  not 
his  creatures,  his  great  end,  it  is 
enough  to  say,  in  reply,  even  if  this 
were  so,  —  on  which  1  do  not  feel 
called  upon  now  to  express  an  opinion, 


21   Hath  not  the  potter  power 

—  still,  God  cannot  promote  either  his 
own  happiness  or  glory,  except  by  the 
observance  of  the  principles  of  honor 
and  right  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing. Even  if,  therefore,  he  makea 
himself  his  chief  end,  he  must  observe 
them."  —  pp.  31 — 33.  No  apology  can 
be  necessary  for  inserting  so  long  a 
note,  when  its  value  is  duly  considered. 
Let  the  principle  embraced  in  it  be  kept 
in  mind,  and  the  argument  of  the  apos- 
tle may  be  admitted,  to  its  widest 
extent,  without  the  slightest  shock  to 
the  moral  sense  :  and  that  the  apostle 
had  confident  faith  in  the  divine  benev- 
olence to  all,  issuing  in  the  ultimate 
good  of  all,  is  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing chapters.  In  view  of  this  result 
of  the  divine  government,  he  exhorted 
his  brethren  to  acquiesce  in  the  method 
which  the  Ruler  has  adopted.  And 
well  might  he  thus  exhort,  and  rebuke 
all  gainsayers,  inasmuch  as  God  best 
knows  how  the  highest  good  is  to  be 
secured,  and  will  surely  accomplish  it. 
On  the  contrary  supposition,  that  God 
has  purposed  the  final  injury  of  any 
portion  of  his  children,  the  attempt  to 
justify  his  ways  to  men  is  desperate 
indeed. 

21.  Hath  not  the  potter -power,  &G,  "This 
is  the  similitude  which  God  himself 
used  for  illustrating  his  power  and  sov- 
ereignty, whereby  he  is  entitled  to  make 
some  nations  great  and  happy,  and  to 
punish  and  destroy  others.  Jer.  xviii. 
6  :  '0  house  of  Israel,  cannot  I  do 
with  you  as  this  potter  ?  saith  the  Lord. 
Behold,  as  the  clay  is  in  the  potter's 
hand,  so  are  ye  in  mine  hand,  0  house 
of  Israel.  At  what  instant  I  shall 
speak  concerning  a  nation,  and  cotcern- 
ing  a  kingdom,  to  pluck  up,'  <fcci.  Here 
every  reader  must  be  sensible  that  noth- 
ing is  said  concerning  God's  creating 
individuals,  soipe  to  be  saved  and  some 
to  be  damned,  by  an  exercise  of  abso- 
lute sovereignty.  It  is  power  and  sov- 
ereignty in  the  disposal  of  nations  only, 
that  is  described  by  the  figure  of  the 
potter."  —  Macknight.  To  be  sure,  the 
same  principle  holds  good  in  regard  to 
individuals  ;  but  always  with  the  pro- 
vision that  benevolence  guide  the  ex- 
ercise of  power,  so  that  no  real  injury 
be  suffered  by  its  subjects.  IT  0/  the 
same  lum^.     Of  the  same  moss  of  clay. 
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over  the  clay,  of  the  same  lump  to 
make  one  vessel  unto  honor,  and 
another  unto  dishonor? 


As  the  potter,  of  the  same  mass  of  clay, 
f-^'-ms  vessels  fi)r  various  uses,  so  God, 
of  ••hfc  >ame  human  nature,  appoints 
men  and  nations  to  fulfil  their  several 
destinies.  IT  Tn  make  one  vessel  unto 
honor,  and  another  unto  dishonor.  Some 
vessels  are  put  to  a  more  honorable  use 
than  others.  In  like  manner  has  vioJ 
ordained,  from  time  to  time,  that  some 
nations  shall  be  exalted  to  higher  honor 
and  glory  than  others  ;  that  some  shall 
be  distinguished  from  others  by  greater 
privileges,  and  by  a  higher  culture, 
both  intellectual  and  moral.  Similar 
distinctions  are  made  among  individu- 
als. Physical  strength  and  beauty, 
natural  power  of  intellect,  moral  pow- 
er, and  advantages  for  improvement  of 
the  mind  and  heart,  are  given  to  men 
in  diverse  proportions,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  distinctions  which  arise  from 
rank  or  wealth,  or  the  like.  All  such 
distinctions  are  reconcilable  with  a  spir- 
it of  impartiality  in  the  Supreme  Dis- 
poser of  events,  provided,  always,  that 
benevolence  underlie  them.  Variety  is 
a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  God's 
works.  No  two  trees  or  blades  of  grass 
are  precisely  alike.  No  two  individu- 
als have  precisely  the  same  lineaments 
of  body  or  mind.  No  two  nations  pre- 
cisely resemble  each  other.  So  long, 
however,  as  no  absolute  injury  is  done 
to  any,  none  has  reason  to  complain,  or, 
in  a  rebellious  spirit,  to  say.  Why  hast 
thou  made  me  thus  ?  Existence,  being 
a  blessing  to  each  one,  demands  grati- 
tude, instead  of  dissatisfaction,  on  the 
part  of  all.  Confiding  in  the  wisdom 
and  benevolence  of  the  Creator,  each 
creature  should  cheerfully  accept  the 
lot  assigned  to  him,  and  patiently  wait 
the  full  development  of  the  divine 
plan.  Some  of  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  this  variety  of  present  con- 
dition are  set  forth  in  1  Cor.  ch.  xii. 
We  may  safely  believe  that  other  and 
even  more  important  advantages  will 
be  realized,  when  we  shall  see  as  we  are 
seen,  and  know  as  we  are  known.  1  Cor. 
xiii.  12. 

22.  To  show  his  wrath.  See  note  on 
ch.  i.  18.  In  the  administration  of  di- 
vine justice,  God  brings  judgments  on 
guilty  men  and  nations,  as  a  penalty  of 


22  ■W72aHf  God,  willing  to  show 
his  wrath,  and  to  make  his  powei 
known,  endured  with  much  long- 
transgressions  ;  and  such  judgments  are 
said  to  indicate  wrath  ;  yet  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  anything  like  hatred 
is  cherished  in  the  fountain  of  love. 
IT  And  to  make  his  power  known.  The 
case  of  Pharaoh,  before  mentioned,  was 
evidently  in  the  mind  of  the  apostle  ; 
"  that  I  might  show  my  power  in 
thee."  Ver.  17.  In  t«tiat  case  judgment 
was  delayed  until,  by  means  .f  the  at- 
tending circumstances,  the  hand  of 
God  might  become  more  visible  to  men, 
and  thus  the  moral  effect  of  the  judg- 
ment be  increased.  So  in  another  judg- 
ment, then  near  at  hand,  and  of  which 
the  apostle  forewarned  his  brethren, 
the  Lord  had  long  forborne  its  execu- 
tion until  the  nation  should  become 
ripe  for  destruction,  and  until  its  over- 
throw should  be  an  unmistakable  man- 
ifestation of  divine  power.  IT  With 
much  lonff -suffering.  It  may  be  observed, 
without  attempting  to  discuss  any  of 
the  metaphysical  perplexities  of  the 
question,  that,  although  the  purpose  of 
God  existed  from  eternity  to  choose  the 
Jews  as  a  peculiar  people  for  a  season, 
and  afterwards  to  confer  the  same  favor 
on  the  Gentiles, and  although  the  change 
involved  the  national  overthrow  of  the 
Jews,  yet  that  overthrow  was  connected 
with  their  sinfulness,  and  God  is  repre- 
sented as  waiting  the  appointed  time 
with  "  much  long-suffering."  What  is 
true  of  nations,  in  this  respect,  is  equal- 
ly true  of  individuals.  IT  The  vessels  of 
wrath.  "  The  apostle,  by  giving  the 
Jews  the  appellation  of  vessels  of  wrath, 
fitted  for  destruction,  carries  on  the 
similitude  of  the  potter,  by  which  he 
had  illustrated  God's  sovereignty  in  his 
dealings  with  nations,  ver.  21.  See  Ps. 
ii.  9,  where  the  figure  of  a  potter's  ves- 
sel, dashed  in  pieces,  is  introduced  to 
express  the  destruction  of  a  nation."  — 
Mackniyht.  "Whoever  carefully  pe- 
ruses those  three  chapters,  i.x.,  x.,  xi., 
will  find  that  those  who  have  not  be- 
lieved, ch.  xi.  31,  are  the  present  re- 
jected Jews,  or  that  Israel  to  whom 
blindness  hath  happened  in  part,  ver. 
2.)  ;  the  same  who  fell,  and  on  whom 
God  has  shown  severity,  ver.  22  ;  the 
same  with  the  natural  branches,  whom 
God    spared   not,  ver.  21  ;    who   wer» 
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Buffering  the  vessels  of  wrath  fitted 
to  destruction : 


broken  oflF  from  the  olive-tree,  ver.  20, 
19,  17  ;  who  were  cast  away,  ver.  15  ; 
who  were  diminished  and  fallen,  ver. 
12  ;  who  had  stumbled,  ver.  11  ;  who 
were  a  disobedient  and  gainsaying  peo- 
ple, eh.  X.  21  ;  who,  being  ignorant  of 
God's  righteousness,  went  about  to  es- 
tablish their  own,  ver.  3  ;  because  they 
sought  righteousness,  not  by  faith,  but, 
as  it  were,  by  the  works  of  the  law,  ch. 
ix.  32  ;  and  therefore  had  not  attained 
to  the  law  of  righteousness,  ver.  31. 
These  same  people,  spoken  of  in  all 
these  places,  arc  Me  vessels  of  wrath  fitted 
for  destruction,  ver.  22  ;  and  the  same 
for  whom  Paul  had  great  heaviness  and 
continual  sorrow  in  his  heart,  ver.  2,  3. 
In  short,  they  are  the  unbelieving  na- 
tion or  people  of  Israel.  And  it  is 
with  regard  to  the  reprobation  or  rejec- 
tion of  those  people  that  he  is  arguing, 
and  vindicating  the  truth,  justice,  and 
wisdom  of  God,  in  this  ninth  chapter. 
Now,  if  we  turn  back,  and  review  those 
three  chapters,  we  shall  find  that  the 
apostle,  ch.  x.  1,  heartily  desired  and 
prayed  that  those  same  reprobated  and 
rejected  people  of  Israel  might  be 
saved  ;  he  affirms  that  they  had  not  so 
stumbled  as  to  fall  finally  and  irrecover- 
ably, ch.  xi.  11  ;  that  they  should  again 
have  a  fulness,  ver.  12  ;  that  they  should 
be  received  again  into  the  church,  ver. 
15  ;  that  a  holiness  still  belonged  to 
them,  ver.  16  ;  that,  if  they  did  not 
still  abide  in  unbelief,  they  should  be 
grafted  into  their  own  olive-tree  again, 
ver.  23,  24  ;  that  blindness  was  hap- 
pened to  them  only  for  a  time,  till  the 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come  in,  ver, 
25  :  and  then  he  proves  from  Scripture 
all  Israel,  all  this  nS,tion,  at  present 
under  blindness,  shall  be  saved,  ver.  20, 
27  ;  that  as  touching  the  (original) 
election,  they  were  still  beloved  for  the 
fathers'  (the  patriarchs')  sake,  ver.  28  ; 
that,  in  their  case,  tlie  gifts  and  calling 
of  (;iod  are  wiiliout  repentance,  ver.  2'J  ; 
that  through  our  (the  believing  Gen- 
tiles') mercy,  they  shall  at  length  ob- 
tain meroy,  ver.  31.  All  these  several 
things  are  spoken  of  that  Israel,  or  body 
of  people,  concerning  whose  rejection  the 
apo.-<tle  argues  in  the  ninth  chapter. 
And,  therefore,  the  r«'jeftion  he  there  ar- 
gues about  cannot  be  absolute  reproba- 


23    And   that   tie  liiight    mafee 
known  the  riches  of  his  glory  on 


tion  to  eternal  damnation  ;  but  to  their 
being,  as  a  nation,  stripped  of  those 
honors  and  privileges  of  God's  peculiar 
church  and  kingdom  in  this  world,  to 
which,  at  a  certain  future  period,  they 
shall  again  be  restored."  —  Taylo".  ▼ 
Fitted  for  destruction.  The  measure  of 
their  iniquity  was  now  filled,  and  the 
judgment,  foretold  by  Christ,  was  at 
hand. 

23.  And  that  he  might  make  known 
Or,  might  manifest  openly.  God  has 
chosen  to  execute  judgment  in  a  signal 
manner,  in  some  periods  of  the  world, 
to  attract  the  attention  of  mankind, 
and  make  them  realize  that  he  is  a 
God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth.  Ps.  Iviii. 
11.  See  n(jte  on  ver.  17.  In  like  signal 
manner  he  has  sometimes  bestowed 
blessinu:s,  and  for  the  like  purpose. 
Thus,  when  he  rejected  the  Jews  and 
adopted  the  Gentiles  as  his  chosen 
people,  which  is  the  subject  here  dis- 
cussed by  the  apostle,  he  shattered  the 
political  organization  and  power  of  the 
Jews  by  a  mighty  blow,  bringing  on 
them  tribulation  such  as  had  never 
before  been  known.  Matt.  xxiv.  21. 
"  Against  this  day  of  wrath,  and  rev- 
elation of  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God,"  they  had  long  been  "  treasuring 
up  wrath"  (chap.  ii.  5),  until  their  cup 
of  iniquity  was  even  now  full.  The 
blow,  long  delayed,  at  length  fell  ;  and 
from  its  desolating  efifect  that  unhappy 
nation  has  not  yet  recovered.  The 
Gentiles  were  brought  into  the  kingdom 
with  an  equally  sUong  hand.  The  pur- 
pose of  God  to  receive  and  own  them  as 
his  people  was  manifested  by  a  mirac- 
ulous display  of  power.  The  Holy 
Ghost  was  imparted  to  the  Gentile  dis- 
ciples, as  well  as  to  Jewish,  enabling 
them  to  speak  with  tongues,  to  heal  the 
sick,  and  to  perform  divers  other  mira- 
cles. Both  "  the  goodness  and  severity 
of  God  "  were  thus  openly  manifested. 
Chap.  xi.  22.  IT  The  riches  of  his  tjlury. 
Or,  his  abundant  glory  ;  the  phrase 
being  a  common  Hebraism.  IT  Vessels 
of  mercy.  Namely,  those  who  believed 
in  Jesus,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  in 
contrast  to  the  unbelieving  mass  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  styled,  in  verso  22, 
"  the  vessels  of  wrath."  This  inter- 
pretation is  fully  confirmed  by  ver.  24. 
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the  vessels  of  mercy,  wliich  he  had 
afore  prepiired  unto  glory, 

24     Even    us    whom    he    hath 


IT  Which  he  had  afore  prepared  tinto 
glory.  The  glorious  privileges  accorded 
to  Christians,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles, 
were  embraced  in  the  original  purpose 
of  God  ;  and  he  so  directed  events  as 
to  jtrepare  them  for  adoption  into  his 
spiritual  kingdom  at  the  ap])ointed 
time.  It  is  observable  that  in  ver. 
'I'l  the  fitting  of  the  vessels  of  wrath 
for  destruction  is  expressed  in  an  indefi- 
nite manner,  not  absolutely  indicating 
that  they  were  thus  fitted  by  themselves, 
or  by  their  Creator  ;  perliaps,  because 
both  his  purpose  and  tlieir  conduct  con- 
curre<l  in  the  same  result.  But  the 
vessels  of  mercy  are  distinctly  declared 
to  have  been  "prepared  unto  glory"  by 
him  who  bestoAved  the  blessing.  The 
gift  was  free  ;  their  selection  from  the 
mass  ot  mankind  was  free  ;  as  much  so 
as  the  election  of  Isaac  to  be  the  heir 
of  promise,  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  or 
the  distinction  between  Jacob  and 
Esau,  **  being  not  yet  born,  neither 
having  done  any  good  or  evil."  Ver. 
7,  11.  However  we  may  feel  that  our 
initjuities  are  justly  punished  when 
privileges  are  taken  away  from  us,  we 
should  always  regard  whatever  Vjless- 
ings  God  bestows  upon  us  as  free  and 
spontaneous  expressions  of  his  love  and 
grace.  The  glory  here  mentioned  by 
the  apostle  "  is  not  the  glory  of  eternal 
life  ;  for  the  Scripture  never  speaks  of 
that  as  to  be  bestowed  on  nations,  or 
bodies  of  men  complexly.  Ver.  24.  But 
it  is  the  glory  of  being  made  the  church 
and  people  of  God.  —  In  this  verse  the 
apostle  assigns  a  second  reason  for  God's 
bearing  the  vessels  of  wrath  in  his  hand 
with  much  long-suffering  before  he 
dashed  them  in  pieces.  It  was,  that  he 
might  display  the  riches  of  his  good- 
ness in  making  the  believing  Jews  and 
Gentiles  his  church  and  people.  In 
other  words,  the  existence  of  the  Jews 
as  a  nation  was  necessary  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  gospel  dispensation. 
For,  according  to  the  ancient  oracles  of 
God,  of  which  they  were  the  keepers, 
Christ  was  to  come  of  them,  and  was  to 
exercise  his  ministry  among  them,  and 
to  be  put  to  death  by  them  ;  and  the 
first  preachers  of  the  gospel  were  to 
21 


called,  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but 
also  of  the  Gentiles. 

25    As  he  saith  also  in  Osee,  I 


carry  the  gospel  or  new  law  from  Zion, 
and  they  were  to  persuade  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles  to  receive  it,  by  showing 
that  in  all  points  it  agrees  with  the  former 
revelations,  and  that  it  had  been  foretold 
by  all  the  holy  prophets  of  God  since 
the  world  began."  —  Marhniyht. 

'24.  Evrn  us.  Those  who  had  be- 
lieved in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
had  thus  become  the  church  of  God,  his 
chosen  [K'ople,  partakers  of  the  priv- 
ileges formerly  enjoyed  only  by  the 
Jews,  and  even  greater  privileges 
arising  from  the  more  full  revelation 
of  the  divine  will  granted  to  them. 
IT  Whom  he  hath  called.  The  phraseol- 
ogy seems  to  have  reference  to  the 
language  of  the  prophet,  quoted  in  the 
next  verse,  in  proof  that  it  was  God's 
purpose  to  admit  the  Gentiles  to  special 
privileges.  Or,  if  we  take  the  word 
called  in  its  ordinary  sense,  we  may 
understand  that  they  were  called  of  God 
into  the  enjoj'ment  of  such  privileges. 
IT  Not  of  the  Jews  only.  The  Jews  were 
not  universally  excluded  from  the  king- 
dom of  the  gospel  on  the  earth.  A 
remnant  of  them  believed  and  entered 
into  rest,  while  the  body  of  the  nation 
remained  in  unbelief,  and  miserably 
perished.  IT  But  also  of  the  Gentiles. 
Believing  Gentiles  were  to  enjoy  a  per- 
fect equality  with  believing  Jews.  This 
is  the  point  of  the  argument  in  this 
chapter.  It  followed  that,  as  the  great 
body  of  believers  were  Gentiles  ratlier 
than  Jews,  the  latter  as  a  nation  were 
thrust  out  of  the  kingdom,  while  the 
former  sat  down  with  Abraham,  and 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  agreeably  to  the  word 
of  our  Lord,  Luke  xiii.  2S.  The  "ves- 
sels of  mercy  "  entered  into  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  glorious  privilege,  while 
the  "  vessels  of  wrath,"  the  Jewish 
nation,  a  small  remnant  only  excepted, 
were  rejected. 

25.  As  he  saith  also  in  Osee,  &G.  Osee 
is  Uie  Greek  form  of  writing  the  Hebrew 
name  Hosea.  The  passage,  which  is 
quoted  substantially,  though  not  lit- 
erally, is  found  in  Hosea  ii.  2'i  :  "  I 
will  have  mercy  upon  her  that  had  not 
obtained  mercy  ;  and  I  will  say  to 
them     which    were    not    my    people, 
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■will  call  them  My  people,  which 
were  not  my  people ;  and  her  Be- 
loved, whicii  was  not  beloved. 

26   And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  in  the  place  where  it  was  said 


Thou  art  my  people  ;  and  they  shall 
Bay,  Thou  art  my  God."  The  point  to 
which  the  proof  tends  is,  that  this  call- 
ing of  the  Gentiles,  as  the  peculiar 
people  of  God,  which  was  so  distasteful 
to  the  Jews,  had  been  foretold  by  their 
own  prophets,  as  the  purpose  of  God. 
If,  then,  they  believed  the  prophets, 
which  was  their  constant  boast,  they 
should  not  charge  God  foolishly  because 
he  was  now  accomplishing  his  purpose. 
26.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass.  This 
verse  also  is  quoted  substantially  from 
the  prophet  Ilosea  i.  10.  "  Yet  the 
number  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall 
be  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,  which  can- 
not be  measured  nor  numbered  ;  and  it 
shall  come  to  pass  that  in  the  place 
where  it  was  said  unto  them.  Ye  are  not 
my  people,  there  it  shall  be  said  unto 
them,  Ye  are  the  sons  of  the  living 
God."  This  quotation  seems  introduced 
to  foreshadow  the  future  ingathering 
of  the  Jews,  after  their  rejection  and 
dispersion,  which  is  more  distinctly 
predicted  in  ch.  xi.  See  note  on  ver. 
25.  It  is  certain  that  the  prophet's 
language  referred  to  the  recalling  of 
the  Jews,  after  a  temporary  rejection. 
Whether  the  apostle  quoted  the  words 
in  the  same  sense,  or  whether,  as  some 
commentators  suppose,  he  applied  them 
to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  who  had 
not  previously  been  a  chosen  people, 
the  practical  effect  was  the  same  ;  the 
Jews  were  admonished  that  it  was  no 
new  thing  for  God  to  admit  to  favor 
those  who  had  been  *  previously  ex- 
cluded. As  this  was  a  doctrine  taught 
by  their  own  prophets,  they  could  not 
deny  its  truth,  and  ought  not  to  ques- 
tion its  propriety.  Upon  the  same 
principle  that  the  Jews  who  had  once 
forfeited  peculiar  privileges  might  be 
graciously  reinstated  in  their  full  en- 
joyment, the  Gentiles  might  be  admitted 
to  the  same  privileges,  although  they 
had  done  nothing  to  merit  so  great  a 
blessing.  It  wa«  wholly  a  work  of  sov- 
ereign grace.  It  is  not  unnatural,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  tiiat  the  apostle  quoted 
the  prophet's  words   in  their  original 


unto  them,  Ye  are  not  my  people  ; 
there  shall  they  be  called,*^The  chil- 
dren of  the  living  God. 

27   Esaias  also  crieth  concerning 
Israel,  Thouo;h  the  number  of  the 


sense,  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  very 
difficult  task  to  which  he  next  addressed 
himself,  namely,  to  show  that  the  Jews 
were  to  be  rejected,  and  to  rermain  for  a 
season  estranged  from  the  privileges  so 
long  enjoyed.  If  the  rejection  was  not 
final,  as  is  more  distinctly  shown  in  ch. 
xi.,  but  only  temporary,  as  predicted 
by  the  prophet,  the  Jews  might  the 
more  easily  be  persuaded  that  the  doc- 
trine taught  by  the  apostle  was  con- 
sistent with  their  own  Scriptures. 

27 — 29.  By  an  appeal  to  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  the  apostle  now  declares  the 
fact  which  was  so  exceedingly  repulsive 
to  every  Jewish  mind  ;  namely,  that 
the  nation,  so  long  distinguished  as  the 
peculiar  people  of  God,  was  to  be  ex- 
cluded, and  only  a  small  remnant  pre- 
served, as  members  of  the  new  church 
about  to  be  established. 

27.  Esaias.  The  Greek  form  of  the 
Hebrew  name  Isaiah.  IT  Crieth  concern' 
infj  Israel.  See  Isa.  x.  21,  22.  "  The  rem- 
nant shall  return,  even  the  remnant  of 
Jacob,  unto  the  mighty  God.  For  though 
thy  people  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea,  yet  a  remnant  of  them  shall  return  ; 
the  consumption  decreed  shall  overflow 
with  righteousness."  The  important 
fact  implied  in  this  language,  with 
reference  to  the  subject  to  which  the 
apostle  applies  it,  is  that  only  a  rem- 
nant shall  be  preserved  ;  the  mass  of 
the  nation  being  rejected  and  destroyed- 
IT  As  the  sand  of  the  sea.  A  phrase 
often  used  to  denote  a  great  multitude. 
In  the  early  ages,  the  art  of  numeration 
was  but  imperfectly  understood,  and 
very  large  numbers  were  frequently 
indicated  by  this  and  similar  figures  of 
speech.  IT  A  remnant.  A  small  num- 
ber, compared  with  the  whole.  "  It  in 
probable  that  Isaiah  had  reference  pri 
marily  to  the  Jews  of  his  own  time,  tc 
that  wicked  generation  that  God  was 
about  to  punish  by  sending  them  cap- 
tive into  other  lands.  The  case  was 
one,  however,  which  settled  a  general 
principle  of  the  Jewish  government, 
and  therefore  it  was  applicable  to  tho 
case  before  tho  apostle.     If  the  thing 
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children  of  Israel  be  as  the  sand  of 

the  sea,  a  remnant  shall  be  saved  : 

28  For  he  will  finish  the  work, 

and  cut  it  short  in  rishteousness  : 


for  which  he  was  contending,  that  the 
Jews  might  be  rejected,  existed  in  the 
time  of  Isaiah,  and  was  settled  then  as 
a  precedent,  it  might  exist  also  in  his 
time,  and  under  the  gospel."  —  Barnes. 
28.  For  he  will  finish  the  work,  <fec. 
See  Isa.  x.  23.  "  For  the  Lord  God  of 
hosts  shall  make  a  consumption,  even 
determined,  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
land."  Here,  as  before,  the  design  is 
to  show  that  God  has  a  right  to  destroy 
nations  which  abuse  their  privileges, 
and  that  it  is  no  new  thing  for  him  to 
exercise  this  right  ;  that  the  desola- 
tion about  to  befall  the  Jewish  people 
had  its  prototype  in  judgments  executed 
in  ancient  times  upon  the  same  chosen 
race.  IT  And  cut  it  short  in  righteousness, 
Ac.  "The  general  intention  seems  to 
be  this  :  that  the  judgment,  or  con- 
sumption, in  Sennacherib's  invasion, 
which  the  prophet  Isaiah  predicts, 
would  be  precise  and  exact,  cutting  the 
nation  very  close  and  bare  ;  but  in 
righteousness,  perhaps  in  mercy,  spar- 
ing a  select  remnant.  This  the  apostle 
applies  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  upon  which  he  ie  discoursing." 
—  Taylor.  The  rejection  of  Christ  by 
the  Jews  filled  the  cup  of  their  iniquity, 
and  involved  their  rejection  as  the  pe- 
culiar people  of  God.  And  this  rejec- 
tion was  made  the  more  conspicuous, 
and  became  a  more  visible  manifesta- 
tion of  divine  sovereignty,  by  the  over- 
throw and  the  almost  total  destruction 
of  the  nation  by  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans. It  is  observable  that  our  Lord 
uses  similar  language  in  reference  to 
the  same  event.  "Except  those  days 
should  be  shortened,  there  should  no 
flesh  be  saved  :  but  for  the  elect's  sake, 
those  days  shall  be  shortened."  Matt, 
xxiv.  22.  So  here,  when  of  the  vast 
multitude  of  Jews,  "as  the  sand  of  the 
sea"  for  number,  only  a  remnant  was 
to  be  preserved,  it  is  said  the  Lord  will 
cut  the  work  short  in  righteousness. 
IT  Upon  the  earth.  Upon  the  land  of 
Judea  ;  such  is  frequently  the  meaning 
of  the  word  here  used.  "  By  accommo- 
dation and  illustration,  this  ancient 
warning  was  applicable  to  the  rejection 
i»f  Ihe  Jews  from  Christian  privileges 


because  a  short  work  will  the  Lord 
make  upon  the  earth. 

29    And  as  Esaias  said  before, 
Except  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth   had 


on  account  of  their  unbelief.    All  would 
!  not  come   into  the  new  kingdom,  and 
thus  be  saved.     But  it  was  quite   im- 
probable  then    that    the   Jews   would 
venture    into    open    conflict    with    the 
overmastering  power  of  Rome,  and  thus 
surely    draw    down    destruction    upon 
themselves.       This    great    catastrophe, 
however,  happened  in  a  few  years  after- 
,  wards,  when  Vespasian  and  Titus  well- 
nigh    obliterated    the   Jews    from   the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  drove  them  forth 
;  to  be  vagabonds  and  exiles  in  all  the 
I  world,  and  no  more  to  possess  a  country, 
a  city,   or  a  holy  national  temple  of 
,  divine  worship,  under  the  sun."  —  Liv- 
ermore.     It  may  reasonably  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  the  exclusion  of  the 
!  Jewish  people  from  their  national  and 
I  religious  privileges  is  absolutely  per- 
petual.     Intimations   are   given    of  a 
I  future  ingathering  of  the  Jews,  and  of 
I  their   resettlement   in  the  Holy  Land. 
Asd,  in  this  very  discourse,  the  apostle 
suggests  that  God  had  not  utterly  cast 
!  off  his  chosen  people,  but  that  he  would 
ag«jn  restore  them  to  favor.     See  ch. 
xi.   12,  15,  23—32. 

29.  And  as  Esaias  said  before.  Name- 
'  ly,  in  a  previous  part  of  his  prophecy. 
The  passage  referred  to  is  Isa.  i.  9, 
I  which  is  almost  literally  quoted.  IT 
!  Except  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth.  Sabaoth  is 
a  Hebrew  word,  which  was  left  untrans- 
lated in  the  Septuagint  and  by  the 
apostle.  It  means  hosts.  It  is  so  ren- 
dered in  our  version  of  the  prophet : 
"  Except  the  Lord  of  hosts."  IT  Had  left 
us  a  seed.  Had  preserved  a  remnant, 
as  in  ver.  27.  Seed  often  means  pos- 
terity. But  it  is  also  used  to  indicate 
the  residue,  what  is  left  after  the  con- 
sumption of  the  mass.  Such  seems  to 
be  its  meaning  here.  A  great  destruc- 
tion is  foretold.  It  would  be  total,  if 
God  did  not  interpose  and  preserve  a 
remnant,  even  as  seed  which  might  be 
sown,  from  which  should  spring  a  fresh 
[  supply,  and  thus  the  species  be  pre- 
served. "  I  apprehend  the  ground  of 
the  usage  in  this  case,  by  the  seventy, 
is,  that  seed  (what  is  sown)  denotes 
I  what  remains  of  grain,  after  the  con- 
sumption for  the  year,  until  8eed-tim« 
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left  us  a  seed,  we  had  been  as 
Sodjma,  and  been  made  like  unto 
Gomorrha. 

comes,  which  is  then  sown  ;  so  that, 
considered  in  this  light,  seed  is  equiva- 
lent to  residuum,  which  is  the  sense  of 
it  here." — Stuart.  IT  We  had  been  as 
Sodoma,  &c.  Namely,  we  should  have 
been  totally  destroyed,  as  were  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah.  The  calamity  which 
befell  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  often 
cited  by  the  sacred  writers  as  an  exam- 
ple of  utter  destruction.  That  which 
came  upon  Jerusalem  and  the  Jewish 
nation  was  nearly  as  complete,  and,  in 
some  respects,  more  severe,  inasmuch 
as  the  overthrow  was  not  so  sudden, 
and  was  preceded  by  terrible  and  long- 
continued  sufferings.  See  note  on  Matt. 
X.  15.  A  remnant  escaped,  and  in  this 
respect  Jerusalem  was  unlike  the  cities 
of  the  plain.  Otherwise,  the  desolation 
of  the  one  was  almost  as  complete  as 
that  of  the  other.  "  To  be  like  Gomor- 
rah is  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  as  this 
city  was.  The  sentiment,  therefore,  is  : 
Isaiah  said,  concerning  the  Jews,  that 
only  a  small  remnant  should  be  rescued 
from  utter  destruction." —  Stuart. 

30.  What  shall  we  say  then  ?  What 
conclusion  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  facts 
and  proofs  before  exhibited  ?  By  an 
appeal  to  the  ancient  prophets,  the 
apostle  had  established  the  fact  that 
God  had,  in  former  times,  chastised  his 
people  for  their  sins  ;  that  he  had 
brought  destruction  and  captivity  upon 
the  nati(m  ;  and  that  he  had  indicated 
his  intention  to  transfer  their  peculiar 
privileges  to  other  nations,  who  would 
more  faithfully  improve  them.  In  the 
former  part  of  the  chapter,  he  had 
proved,  from  their  own  J^criptures,  that 
the  choice  of  some,  and  the  rejection  of 
others,  as  a  peculiar  people,  was  an  act 
of  pure  sovereignty,  according  to  a  pur- 
pose which  existed  before  the  chosen 
had  done  good,  or  the  rejected  had  done 
evil.  In  the  latter  part,  he  had  also 
shown  that  divine  judgments  were  vis- 
ited on  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  sins.  The  Jews,  there- 
fore, could  not  Consistently  object  that 
he  taught  contrary  to  their  own  Scrip- 
tures, when  he  announced  their  rejec- 
tion, and  the  election  or  choice  of  the 
Gentiles,  as  a  covenant  people  ;  nor 
when  he  intimated  very  plainly   that 


30  What  shall  we  say  then  ? 
That  the  Gentiles  which  followed 
not  after  righteousness,  have  at- 


their  rejection  would  be  accompanied 
by  the  almost  total  destruction  of  the 
nation.  In  drawing  his  conclusion  here, 
however,  the  apostle  omits  any  more 
distinct  reference  to  their  approaching 
destruction,  and  speaks  only  of  the 
transfer  of  their  privileges  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. IT  That  the  Gentiles.  Namely, 
the  believing  Gentiles.  He  does  not 
assert  this  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  ;  but  only  of  those  who  embraced 
the  gospel,  and  cherished  faith  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  idea  is,  that 
the  divine  favor  is  not  confined  to  the 
Jewish  nation.;  but  that  the  believing 
Gentiles  shall  freely  receive  the  priv- 
ileges long  enjoyed  by  the  Jews,  but 
now  forfeited  by  unbelief.  IT  Which 
followed  not  after  righteousness.  Who 
had  not  attempted  to  establish  their 
own  righteousness,  like  the  Jews,  by 
legal  observances.  See  note  on  ch.  x. 
3.  They  were,  therefore,  the  more  ready 
to  submit  to  God's  righteousness,  and 
gratefully  to  accept  salvation  by  grace. 
The  word  righteousness  here  means  the 
same  as  justification.  "The  Gentiles, 
which  sought  not  justification,  have  ob- 
tained justification." —  Barnes.  IT  Have 
attained  to  righteousness,  &c.  They  are 
justified  by  faith.  Such  is  the  fact 
stated  by  the  apostle.  He  does  not  as- 
sert that  they  obtained  righteousness 
because  they  did  not  follow  after  it. 
The  most  which  can  be  made  of  his 
assertion  is,  that  they  obtained  it,  not- 
withstanding they  did  not  follow  after 
it.  Of  his  own  free  grace,  God  dis- 
posed their  hearts  to  embrace  the  prom- 
ised Messiah,  and  to  exercise  faith  in 
the  gospel  which  he  proclaimed.  This 
faith  had  a  purifying  influence,  and 
righteousness,  or  justification,  was  its  re- 
sult. From  such  an  unpromising  stock 
as  the  Gentiles  appeared  to  be,  God  had 
selecteil  scions  to  be  engrafted  into  the 
body  of  his  church,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  unfruitful  branches  removed.  See 
ch.  xi.  17.  Thus  was  indicated  his  pur- 
pose to  gather  his  church  thenceforward 
from  the  Gentiles,  rather  than  from  the 
Jews,  as  of  t)ld.  We  are  to  remember, 
however,  that  what  is  here  said  has  no 
reference  to  the  final  destiny  of  either 
Jews  or  Gentiles  ;  but  only  to  the  dis- 
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tained  to   righteousnefls,  even  the 
rigliteousness  which  is  of  faith  : 


tinction  which  God  was  pleased  to  make 
between  them  in  this  world.  To  the 
Jews,  in  past  ages,  God  had  made  known 
his  will  more  fully  than  to  the  Gentiles. 
They  had  abused  their  privileges,  and 
were  now  to  be  rejected.  Yet  he  would 
not  leave  himself  ''without  witness" 
among  men.  The  Gentiles  therefore 
were  called  into  a  covenant  relation  with 
him,  that  they  should  hear  his  testi- 
mony, and  spread  it  abroad  among  men; 
profiting  by  it  themselves,  and  com- 
municating to  others  the  means  of 
spiritual  improvement.  "  From  this 
recapitulation  of  the  whole  dispute  of 
the  apostle  in  this  chapter,  and  his  dec- 
laration that  this  was  the  design  of  it, 
to  justify  God  in  this  proceeding  and 
dealing  with  them  both,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly evident  that  it  was  not  at  all 
designed  to  determine  anything  touch- 
ing God's  absolute  decrees  of  dealing 
with  mankind  in  general,  thus  or  thus, 
as  to  tlieir  final  and  eternal  state,  but 
only  to  justify  his  dealings,  as  in  his 
providence  he  had  actually  done  with 
the  unbelieving  Jews,  rejecting  them 
upon  their  stubborn  infidelity,  and  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts  ;  and  with  the 
believing  Gentiles,  admitting  them  to 
be  his  church  and  people,  and  the 
spiritual  seed  of  Abraham,  upon  their 
faith  and  submission  to  the  terms  he 
had  proposed  for  their  justification  and 
acceptance  with  him."  —  Whitby.  That 
the  acceptance  of  the  Gentiles  was  con- 
nected with  their  faith  in  the  gospel, 
and  that  the  rejection  and  destruction 
of  the  Jewish  nation  was  a  just  penalty 
of  their  unbelief  and  unrighteousness, 
and  of  their  rejection  and  crucifixion  of 
the  Messiah,  is  undeniable.  Yet  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  examples 
to  which  the  apostle  appeals,  ver.  6 — 
l:{,  go  to  show  that  the  distinction  be- 
tween nations  rests  on  the  original  pur- 
pose of  God,  without  respect  to  tlieir 
previous  merit  or  demerit  ;  it  was  an- 
nounced even  before  the  heads  of  the 
respective  nations  were  born.  It  must 
be  remembered,  also,  that  the  believing 
Gentiles  embraced  the  gospel  because 
God  mercifully  presented  it  to  them  and 
opened  tlieir  hearts  to  receive  it  ;  and 
that  it  was  not  thus  presented  to  them 
because  they  had  already  believed  it. 
21* 


31    But   Israel,  which   follower 
after  the  law  of  righteousness,  hath 


On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  the  gospel  was  more  widely 
and  speedily  diffused  in  the  world,  and 
thus  became  incomparably  more  bene- 
ficial  to  mankind,  in  consequence  of  its 
rejection  by  the  Jews,  To  this  fact  the 
apostle  alludes,  ch.  xi.  11 — 15,  32.  So 
that  the  whole  procedure  of  divine 
providence,  in  giving  a  special  revela- 
tion first  to  the  Jews,  and  afterwards  to 
the  Gentiles,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
sovereign  purpose  of  God,  without 
regard  to  the  deserts  of  men,  but  with 
the  single  design  to  secure  the  highest 
good  of  the  greatest  number  in  this 
world,  without  sacrificing  the  endless 
happiness  of  a  single  individual.  So 
long  as  this  result  is  secured,  it  is  im- 
pious to  question  the  propriety  of  the 
temporal  distinctions  which  God  makes 
between  nation  and  nation,  or  individ- 
ual and  individual,  ver.  20 — 24.  But 
to  suppose  similar  distinctions  shall  con- 
tinue through  eternity,  involving  the 
endless  wretchedness  of  millions,  or  even 
of  a  single  soul  to  whom  God  has  given 
existence,  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
his  character  as  revealed  and  manifested, 
and  utterly  repugnant  to  all  reasonable 
conceptions  of  divine  love,  or  of  divine 
justice.     See  notes  on  ver.  13,  20. 

31.  But  Israel.  The  Jewish  nation  ; 
the  people  who  had  long  been  recognized 
as  the  church  of  God  on  earth.  What 
follows  relates  to  the  nation  generally, 
not  to  every  individual.  The  earliest 
converts  to  Christianity  were  Jews  ;  the 
apostles  were  .Jews  ;  a  remnant  of  the 
Jews  was  embodied  in  the  Christian 
church.  But  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  the  Jewish  nation  generally, 
rejected  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  his 
gospel.  IT  Which  followed  after  the  law 
of  riyhteoiutness.  The  Jews  sought  right- 
eousness, or  justification,  "  by  the  works 
of  the  law."  Ver.  32.  "The  reason 
why  they  did  not  obtain  justification  in 
that  way  is  fully  stated  in  ch.  i. — iii., 
where  it  is  shown  that  the  law  demands 
perfect  compliance  with  its  precepts  ; 
and  that  Jews,  as  well  as  Gentiles,  had 
altogether  failed  in  rendering  such 
compliance." — Barnes.  IT  Hath  not  at- 
tained,  &o.  The  cause  of  their  failure 
is  assigned  in  the  next  verse.  They 
imagined   themselves  to  be  righteouSj 
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not  attained  to  the  law  of  right- 
eousness. 


and  despised  others.  Yet  all  their 
efforts,  being  in  a  wrong  direction,  did 
not  secure  the  prize  sought. 

32.  Wherefore  ?  Why  did  they  fail 
to  attain  righteousness  ?  IT  Because 
they  souyht  it  not  by  faith.  They  did  not 
imitate  their  father  Abraham,  who 
"  believed  God,  and  it  was  counted  unto 
him  for  righteousness."  See  note  on 
ch.  iv.  3.  And  when  the  promised 
Messiah  came,  they  received  him  not , 
they  did  not  lay  hold  on  his  gospel  by 
faith,  and  trust  in  God  for  pardon 
through  grace  ;  hence  they  neither  wor- 
shipped nor  served  him  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  (John  iv.  24),  but  rested  in  a 
mechanical  observance  of  law.  IT  But 
as  it  were  by  the  works  of  the  law.  In  the 
former  part  of  this  Epistle  the  writer 
has  fully  illustrated  the  fact  that 
neither  Jews  nor  Gentiles  had  perfectly 
obeyed  the  laws  respectively  known  to 
them  ;  so  that  neither  had  attained 
perfect  righteousness.  But  in  this  place 
it  would  seem  that  special  reference  is 
had  to  the  ritual  law  ;  for,  by  a  rigid 
observance  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies 
therein  prescribed,  the  Jews  actually 
made  their  principal  effort  for  righteous- 
ness. Of  the  moral  code,  or  of  what 
may  be  denominated  the  spirit  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  they  were  negligent.  See 
Matt,  xxiii.  23.  They  were  diligent  to 
obey  the  letter,  which  in  itself  was  of 
little  worth,  except  as  a  sign  of  inward 
devotion,  but  utterly  neglectful  of  the 
spirit,  which  giveth  life.  Our  Lord 
declared  that  the  whole  law,  in  its 
spiritual  character,  was  comprised  in 
supreme  love  to  God  and  universal  love 
to  mankind.  Matt.  xjii.  37 — 40.  Per- 
fect comjiliance  with  these  requisitions 
would  have  secured  life  ;  but  perfect 
Compliance  was  not  rendered.  If  ini- 
perlect  coinplianco  could  not  secure  life, 
how  far  from  life  were  those  who  did 
not  even  pretend  to  comply  !  Yet  such 
seems  to  have  been  the  fact  in  regard 
to  the  Jews,  even  to  those  whoso  pre- 
tensions to  righteousness  wore  most 
earnest  and  public.  When  the  lordly 
Pliiirisee,  who  had  a  sovereign  contempt 
of  sinners,  stood  in  the  temple  and 
thanked  God  tliat  ho  was  more  lioly 
than  others,  he  did  not  ])retend  that  he 
ciieridhed  ur  endeavored  tu  cultivate  a 


32    "Wherefore?     Because    they 
sought  it  not  by  faith,  but  as  it 


spirit  of  pure  love  to  God  and  man,  but 
the  theme  of  his  boasting  was  his  free- 
dom  from  scandalous  sins,  and  hia 
punctilious  observance  of  the  ritual  law. 
"  God,  I  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as 
other  men  are,  extortioners,  unjust, 
adulterers,  or  even  as  this  publican.  I 
fast  twice  in  the  week  ;  I  give  tithes  of 
all  that  I  possess."  Luke  xviii.  11,  12. 
No  wonder  that  he  failed  to  obtain 
righteousness  under  the  influence  of 
such  a  spirit  ;  no  wonder  that  the 
humble  publican,  who  appealed  to  God's 
mercy  for  pardon  of  his  sins,  "went 
down  to  his  house  justified,  rather  than 
the  other."  I  apprehend  the  general 
character  of  the  Jews,  who  "  trusted  in 
themselves  that  they  were  righteous,  and 
despised  others,"  was  delineated  by  our 
Lord  in  this  parable.  If  so,  the  apostle 
might  well  say  that  by  such  works  of 
the  law  they  had  failed  to  attain  true 
righteousness.  Their  ^reat  difficulty 
was  two-fold  :  they  trusted  in  them- 
selves, rather  than  in  God  ;  and  their 
efforts  in  pursuit  of  righteousness  were 
misdirected  to  a  point  where  even  per- 
fect success  would  have  been  unavailing. 
Thus,  "  being  ignorant  of"  God's  right- 
eousness, and  going  about  to  establish 
their  own  righteousness,  they  submitted 
not  themselves  unto  the  righteousnesa 
of  God."  Ch.  X.  3.  ^  For  they  stum- 
bled at  that  stumbling-stone.  "  A  stum- 
bling-stone is  a  stone  or  impediment  in 
the  path,  over  which  men  may  fall. 
Here  it  means  that  obstacle  which  pre- 
vented their  attaining  the  righteous- 
ness of  faith,  and  which  was  the  occasion 
of  their  fall,  rejection,  and  ruin.  That 
was,  the  rejection  and  the  crucifixion  of 
their  own  Messiah  ;  their  unwilling- 
ness to  be  saved  by  him  ;  their  contempt 
of  him  and  his  message."  —  Barnes.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  "fall,  rejection,  and  ruin,"  of  the 
Jews,  was  not  final  and  irrecoverable,  aa 
is  evident  from  oh.  xi.  ;  for,  as  individ- 
uals, the  mercy  of  God  still  encircled 
them  ;  and,  as  a  nation,  they  were  to 
be  restored,  and  admitted  to  joint  priv- 
ileges with  the  Gentiles.  Moreover, 
altliough  their  rejection  and  theii 
national  overtlirow  may  and  should  bo 
regarded  as  the  just  penalty  of  their 
unbelief  and  ini(iuity,  yet  it  should  not 
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were  by  the  works  of  the  law.  For 
they  stumbled  at  tliat  sturahling- 
Btone ; 

33    As  it  is  written,  Behold,  I 

be  forgotten  that  God  had  long  before 
declared  his  purpose  to  establish  the 
gospel  among  the  Gentiles,  by  means 
of  this  perversity  and  national  rejecticm 
of  the  Jews.  In  this  case,  as  in  that 
of  Joseph's  brethren,  they  meant  it 
unto  evil,  and  were  sorely  punished  ; 
but  God  meant  it  unto  good,  that  his 
name  might  be  glorified,  and  mankind 
be  incalculably  blessed,  by  the  more 
extensive  diflfusion  of  the  gospel  of 
grace. 

33.  As  it  is  written.  The  prophecy 
to  which  the  apostle  appeals  is  found 
in  two  passages,  which  he  combines, 
giving  the  substance  of  both.  See 
Isaiah  viii.  14,  15  ;  xxviii.  16.  He 
quotes  this  as  a  prediction  "  that  Christ 
was  to  be  an  occasion  of  offence  and  of 
stumbling  to  some,  but  the  ground  of 
surety  to  all  who  believed  on  him.  The 
event  showed  that  the  Jews  stumbled 
at  this  very  stumbling-stone,  namely, 
faith  or  belief  in  Christ,  as  the  method 
of  attaining  righteousness." —  H.  Bal- 
lon, 2d.  "It  is  a  very  common  prac- 
tice among  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  in 
citing  the  Scriptures,  to  mix  passages 
together  that  are  of  the  same  tenor  ; 
and  I  may  add,  this  is  done  by  writers 
every  day,  without  any  consciousness 
of  doing  violence  to  the  Scriptures,  or 
of  using  an  improper  liberty.  The 
reader  will  observe  that  in  Isa.  xxviii. 
16  the  predicates  of  the  stone  that  was 
to  be  laid  in  Zion  arc,  that  it  is  tried, 
precious,  a  firm  foundation  ;  but  one 
of  the  predicates  in  Isa.  viii.  14  is, 
that  it  is  a  stone  of  stumbling,  or  a 
rock  of  offence.  This  is  just  what 
would  coincide  with  the  design  of  the 
apostle  in  the  passage  before  us.  lie 
is  describing  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews, 
their  rejection  of  the  Messiah.  Of 
course,  the  stone  of  stumbling  is  best 
adapted  to  the  description  of  their  case. 
It  would  seem  to  be  clear,  from  the 
manner  in  which  Paul  cites  both  of 
these  passages,  that  he  applied  them 
both  to  the  Messiah  ;  or,  at  least,  that 
they  were,  in  his  view,  capable  of  such 
an  ajjplication  in  tiie  way  of  analogy." — 
Stuart.  IT  A  stumbling-stone,  and  rock 
•f  offence.      These  two  phrases  are  of 


lay  in  Sion  a  stumbling-stone,  and 
rock  of  offence  :  and  whosoever 
believeth  on  him  shall  not  be 
ashamed. 


similar  import.  See  note  on  Matt.  xi. 
6.  Our  Lord  applies  to  himself  another 
prediction,  in  which  he  is  styled  "  tho 
head-stone  of  the  corner"  (Ps.  cxvii. 
22),  and  speaks  of  the  consequences  re- 
sulting to  those  who  should  be  offended, 
or  who  should  stumble,  at  that  stone. 
See  notes  on  Matt.  xxii.  42 — 44.  Some 
of  the  more  obvious  reasons  why  tho 
•Jews  stumbled,  and  rejected  and  cruci- 
fied the  Messiah,  are  :  (1.)  He  did  not 
meet  their  expectations  as  a  temporal 
prince.  They  looked  for  one  who  should 
deliver  their  nation  from  bondage,  and 
exalt  it  over  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
He  came  in  a  lowly,  humble  guise,  and 
constantly  disavowed  all  intention  to 
establish  an  earthly  kingdom.  (2.) 
They  expected  their  Messiah  would 
recognize  their  religious  guides  as  the 
most  holy  people  on  the  earth.  He 
did  not  so  regard  them  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  declared  that  none  could  en- 
ter his  spiritual  kingdom  unless  their 
righteousness  should  exceed  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 
(3.)  They  expected  the  Messiah  would 
recognize  their  nation  generally  as  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  and  would  grant 
them  peculiar  privileges  in  his  king- 
dom. He  proclaimed  God  as  the  uni- 
versal Father  of  men,  and  assured  them 
that  they  were  to  be  excluded  from  the 
privileges  which  they  had  heretofore 
enjoyed  and  abused,  and  which  should 
now  be  transferred  to  others,  who  would 
appreciate  and  profitably  improve  them. 
These  and  similar  characteristics,  which 
they  could  not  overlook,  were  so  revolt- 
ing to  their  religious  bigotry  and  na- 
tional pride,  that  they  stumbled  and 
fell  upon  that  stone  ;  and  bitter  were 
the  consequences.  IT  Whosoever  be- 
lii-veth  on  him.  Any  person,  every  per- 
son, whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  who  be- 
lieves on  him  as  the  true  Messiah.  IT 
Shall  not  be  ashamed.  See  note  on  ch. 
V.  5.  The  apostle  is  speaking  of  the 
rejection  of  the  unbelieving  Jewish 
nation,  and  the  acceptance  of  believing 
Gentile  nations.  Yet  the  believing 
remnant  of  the  Jews  should  enjoy  a 
perfect  equality  with  their  believing 
brethren  among  the  Gentiles.     All  who 
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thus  accepted  him  would  be  brought 
under  influences  productive  of  that 
righteousness  which  the  Jews  had  failed 
to  attain  by  legal  observances.  And 
this  result,  whether  viewed  in  a  na- 
tional or  in  an  individual  aspect,  was 
no  new  doctrine  ;  but  it  had  been  pre- 
dicted in  ancient  times  by  a  prophet 
whom  the  Jews  themselves  acknowl- 
edged to  have  been  an  inspired  serv- 
ant of  the  most  high  God. 

CHAPTER  X. 

1.  Brethren.  It  is  supposed  by  many 
that  the  apostle,  by  this  general  term, 
especially  addresses  the  Jewish  be- 
lievers at  Rome,  his  countrymen,  the 
remnant  of  Israel.  I  perceive  no  ne- 
cessity for  tlius  limiting  the  address. 
He  had  spoken,  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, of  the  rejection  and  temporal  de- 
struction of  the  Jewish  nation,  accord- 
ing to  the  divine  purpose,  and  as  the 
just  penalty  of  their  unbelief  and  ini- 
quity. He  had  insisted  that  God  would 
take  from  them  the  privileges  which 
they  had  so  long  enjoyed,  and  would 
bestow  tliem  uptm  the  Gentiles,  who 
were  more  ready  to  receive  them  and 
profitably  use  them.  He  had  even 
used  apparent  severity,  when  speaking 
of  the  Jews.  But  he  desired  not  to  be 
regarded  as  their  enemy.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  desired  his  Christian  brethren, 
botli  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  understand 
that  he  cherished  a  warm  atfection  for 
his  kinsmen  according  to  the  flesh,  and 
an  ardent  desire  for  their  good.  ^  My 
biart's  desire.  Tlie  desire  of  the  heart 
is  a  sincere  desire  ;  not  an  outward  pro- 
fession merely,  but  an  earnest  and  fer- 
vent emotion.  The  labors  of  the  apos- 
tle abundantly  prove  the  sincerity  of 
his  desire  for  the  spiritual  prosperity  of 
his  Jewish  bretliren.  Although  he  well 
uiiderst(Jod  tliat  the  nation  was  given 
over  to  judicial  blindness  (ch.  xi.  7,  8), 
and  although  he  encountered  opposition 
und  persecution  at  every  step,  yet  ho 
constantly  and  perseveringly  labored  to 
biing  iiis  brethren  tu  a  knowledge  of 
tiiu  truth,  that  they  niiglit  be  saved. 
To  be  sure,  he  was  conunissioiied  ospe- 
tially  as   an  apostlu    to   the   Gentiles. 


and   prayer  to  God  for  Israel  iSj 

that  they  luiglit  be  saved. 

2   Fur  I  bear  them  record  that 


Yet,  if  we  trace  his  missionary  travels, 
as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
we  shall  perceive  that  into  whatsoever 
city  he  entered,  he  first  addressed  the 
Jews  ;  if  they  rejected  his  message,  a3 
they  generally  did,  he  then  turned  to 
the  (ientiles.  Almost  everywhere  he 
secured  a  few  converts  from  among  the 
Jews  ;  but  the  mass  rejected  and  per- 
secuted him.  Nevertheless,  he  con- 
tinued to  labor  for  their  good,  and  thus 
manifest<;d  the  sincerity  of  his  atfec- 
tion for  them.  IT  And  prayer  to  God. 
He  did  not  believe  his  brethren  were 
utterly  cast  off,  or  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  divine  mercy.  Otherwise, 
with  his  views  of  prayer,  he  would  not 
have  ventured  to  interpose  in  their 
behalf.  1  Tim.  ii.  8.  The  fact  that  he 
prayed  for  them,  therefore,  shows  his 
belief  that  they  were  still  objects  of 
the  divine  love,  and  Ciipable  of  receiv- 
ing the  blessing  asked.  IT  For  Israel. 
That  is,  for  the  .Jewish  nation  generally, 
and  especially  the  unbelieving  portion. 
His  desire  and  prayer  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  refer  to  the  believing  Jews,  to 
the  exclusion  of  unbelievers  ;  for  the 
characteristics  mentioned  in  ver.  2,  3, 
do  not  apply  to  them,  but  are  evidently 
descriptive  of  those  who  had  stumbled 
at  the  stumbling-stone.  Ch.  ix.  :i2,  'i'i. 
IT  That  tht  y  mijM  be  saved.  "Notwith- 
standing the  present  rejection  of  Uie 
Jews,  it  was  still  the  earnest  prayer 
of  St.  Paul  that  they  might  be  saved 
This  is  the  first  intimation,  here  given 
tliat  he  did  not  despair  of  tliein."— 
H.  Ballou,  2d.  He  did  not  regard  the 
national  rejection  of  the  Jews  as  fatal 
to  their  prosiicet  of  final  blessedness 
Although  the  wise  and  holy  purpose  of 
God  had  previously  bestowed  si>ecial 
privileges  ui>on  the  Jews,  from  which 
all  otiiers  were  excluded,  the  apostle 
did  not  believe  that  those  otliers  should 
therefore  be  cist  oflf  forever.  Neither 
did  he  believe  that  the  Jews  must  en- 
dure endless  misery,  because  they  were 
now  excluded  from  like  privileges  be- 
stowed on  tlie  (Jentiles.  They  were 
punished,  ivnd  tiiey  deserved  punish- 
ment, nationally  and  individually,  be- 
cause they  had  rejected  and  orucihed 
the  Lord  Jeaua,  under  the  iufluencu  uf 
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they  have  a  zeal  of  God,  but  not  according  to  knowledge 


■wicked  motives.  Yet  he  fully  realized 
that  God  had  a  gracious  puipose  to  be 
accomplished,  even  by  this  wickeduess. 
See  Acts  ii.  23.  And  he  did  not  believe 
that  God  would  consign  them  to  hope- 
less misery,  when  he  might  just  as  easily 
bring  them  to  repentance  through  the 
pains  which  they  sulVered.  Heb.  xii. 
10,  11.  Condign  punishment  he  might 
inflict,  as  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh,  for  the 
manifestation  of  his  power,  and  for  the 
admonition  of  others.  Yet  not  a  cruel 
and  unmerciful  punishment,  which  could 
neither  glorify  him  nor  benefit  his 
children.  See  note  on  ch.  ix.  20.  Being 
persuaded,  then,  that  the  unbelieving 
and  rebellious  Jews  were  still  objects 
of  divine  love  and  mercy,  that  it  was 
perfectly  consistent  both  with  the  charac- 
ter and  with  the  purpose  of  God  to  puri- 
fy their  hearts,  and  to  adopt  them  again 
as  his  spiritual  children,  Paul  cherished 
a  fervent  desire  and  uttered  earnest 
prayers  for  their  salvation.  "  That  the 
apostle  speaks  not,  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  of  the  absolute  and  peremptory 
rejection  and  reprobation  of  Israel,  is 
evident  from  this  prayer  and  vehement 
desire  ;  for,  on  supposition  of  such  a 
decree  of  reprobation,  this  must  not 
only  be  a  vain  prayer,  but  also  an  op- 
posing of  his  will  and  desire  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  almighty  God  revealed  to 
him  ;  for  it  is  evident  he  prays  here 
for  all  Israel,  —  for  them  whose  zeal  to 
God  was  not  according  to  knowledge,  and 
who  were  ignorant  of  God's  righteous- 
ness (ver.  2,  3);  not  for  those  only,  as 
E.-thius  descants,  whom  God  hath  pre- 
destinated to  be  saved  by  the  prayers 
of  the  saints." —  Whitby.  "  If  the 
vessels  of  wrath,  fitted  for  destruction, 
mentioned  ch.  ix.  22,  were  the  un- 
believing Jews,  and  if  that  description 
implied  that  they  were  under  God's 
curse  of  reprobation,  the  apostle  would 
not  here  have  prayed  for  their  salva- 
tion at  all."  —  Macktiifjht. 

2.  For  I  bear  them  record.  I  bear 
witness  ;  I  testify  concerning  them. 
IT  That  they  have  a  zeal  of  God;  or,  as 
6ome  translate,  for  God.  The  Jews 
were  unquestionably  zealous  in  per- 
forming tlic  rites  prescribed  by  the  law, 
and  in  enforcing  a  rigid  conformity 
to  the  traditioDs  of  the  elders.  Some 
ol  them,  in  all  probability,  were  insin- 


cere ;  it  would  be  marvellous  if  the 
fact  were  otherwise.  Yet  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  mass  of  tho 
people,  however  destitute  they  were  of 
true  righteousness,  and  however  guilty 
of  manifold  sin,  really  believed  that 
they  were  serving  God  acceptably. 
They  mistook  the  true  character  of 
their  impulses,  and  thought  they  were 
only  zealous  for  God,  when  in  fact  they 
were  under  the  douiinion  of  an  unholy 
spirit.  IT  But  not  according  to  knowledge. 
This  puts  the  case  in  the  mildest  form. 
Their  zeal  was  an  ignorant  zeal.  They 
mistook  the  principal  requirements  of 
the  law  ;  and,  in  their  excessive  devo- 
tion to  rites  and  forms,  they  omitted 
the  weightier  matters  which  deserved 
their  careful  attention.  Matt,  xxiii. 
23.  Paul  well  knew  their  zeal,  for  he 
also  was  a  Jew  ;  and  he  knew  the 
character  of  their  zeal,  for  he  had  been 
a  partaker  of  it.  Even  the  Jewish 
Christians  long  continued  to  be  "  zeal- 
ous of  the  law,"  and  insisted  on  a  strict 
compliance  with  its  principal  rites  and 
ceremonies.  See  note  on  Acts  xxi.  20. 
This  zeal  of  the  converted  Jews  occa- 
sioned much  trouble  to  the  apostles, 
and  to  the  brethren  who  entered  the 
church  from  among  the  Gentiles.  But 
the  zeal  of  the  unbelieving  Jews  was 
of  a  more  violent  character  ;  and  Paul 
knew  precisely  what  that  zeal  was. 
He  declared  to  the  Jews,  at  Jerusalem, 
when  "  they  went  about  to  kill  him," 
Acts  xxi.  31,  that  he  was  a  Jew,  and 
that  he  had  been  instructed  "  according 
to  the  perfect  manner  of  the  law  of  the 
fathers,  and  was  zealous  toward  God  as 
ye  all  are  this  day.  And  I  persecuted 
this  way  unto  death,  binding  and  deliv- 
ering into  prisons  both  men  and  women." 
Acts  xxii.  3,  4.  Such  was  his  zeal,  and 
such  the  zeal  of  tho  unconverted  Jews 
generally.  It  was  an  ignorant  zeal, 
truly  ;  for  whoever  supposes  he  honors 
God  by  dishonoring  and  abusing  God's 
children,  grievously  mistakes.  Yet  it 
was  an  earnest  zeal  ;  for  Paul  says,  "  I 
verily  thought  with  myself  that  I  ought 
to  do  many  things  contrary  to  the  name 
of  Jesns  of  Nazareth."  Acts  xxvi.  9. 
And,  to  the  same  elfect,  our  Lord  fore- 
warned his  disciples,  "  They  shall  put 
you  out  of  the  synagogues;  yea,  the  time 
Cometh,  that  whosoever  killeth  you  will 
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3   For  they,  being  ignorant  of    God's    righteousness,   and    gi»ing 


think  that  he  doeth  God  service."  John 
xvi.  2.  Of  such  zeal  it  may  be  re- 
marked, (1)  That  it  was  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  moral  law,  which  re- 
quired supreme  love  to  God,  and  sincere 
l(.ve  to  mankind.  See  notes  on  Matt, 
x.xii.  ST — 39.  The  more  fervently  such 
zeal  burned,  the  more  deeply  would  its 
subjects  be  involved  in  disobedience  to 
tlie  law.  Zeal  is  not  necessarily  di- 
rected aright  because  it  is  honest  and 
.sincere.  The  divine  law  is  an  authority 
t"  which  human  passion,  and  even 
human  judgment,  should  be  in  subjec- 
tion. If  we  disregard  that,  and  follow 
our  own  impulses,  we  are  in  imminent 
danger.  (2.)  The  apostle  acknowledges 
that,  even  in  their  wickedness,  in  their 
rejection  of  Christ,  and  their  persecution 
of  his  disciples,  the  Jews  were  doing 
what  they  "  verily  thought"  they  ought 
to  do;  he  knew,  by  personal  experience, 
the  precise  character  of  their  zeal  ;  and 
he  represents  it  as  creditable  to  them 
that  they  were  faithful  to  their  convic- 
tions of  duty.  He  desired  only  that 
their  zeal  should  be  better  directed  ; 
that  they  should  zealously  strive  for 
spiritual  holiness,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  Christian  faith  and  spirit,  rather 
than  violate  the  moral  law,  and  abuse 
their  brethren,  under  the  vain  hope  of 
attaining  righteousness  by  observing, 
and  by  compelling  others  to  observe, 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  prescribed  in 
the  ritual  law. 

3.  Being  ignorant.  It  should  not  be 
overlooked  that,  although  their  igno- 
rance was  voluntary  in  so  far  as  they 
had  the  means  of  knowing  the  truth, 
and  failed  to  attain  it  through  indo- 
lence or  the  force  of  prejudice,  y#t  that 
same  ignorance  was  in«accordance  with 
the  purpose  of  God  previously  an- 
nounced. See  chap.  xi.  7 — 10.  To  the 
game  effect  is  the  reason  assigned  by 
our  Lord  for  speaking  to  the  Jews  in 
parables.  See  Matt.  xiii.  10 — 15.  The 
ignorance  and  perversity  of  the  Jews 
served  a  purpose  in  the  great  system  of 
divine  providence,  and  was  necessary  to 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies,  and  to 
the  establishment  of  tlie  gospel  king- 
dou)  among  the  Gentiles.  Ch.  xi.  11,  I'), 
28,  30,  32  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  r)3,  .')4  ;  Luke 
xxiv.  2.'),  2«;  ;  Acts  ii.  23  ;  iii.  17,  18. 
In  this  view  of  the  case,  their  ignorance 


may  be  pleaded  as  a  palliation  of  guilt, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  to  indicate  the  impro- 
priety of  inflicting  upon  them  a  punish- 
ment inconsistent  with  their  final  good. 
See    note    on    ch.  ix.  20.     If  Of  Gocfs 
riyhteonsness.        Of    that     righteousness 
which    is    of  God's   appointment  ;    the 
righteousness  which  springs  from  faith ; 
the    righteousness  which  results    from 
the  influence  of  the  divine  spirit  upon 
the    heart.      See    note    on    ch.    i.    17. 
^ And  going   about.     Attempting;  en- 
deavoring.      ^  To     establish    their    oven 
righteousness.       Namely,     by     a     rigid 
adherence  to  the  ritual  law,  and  a  punc- 
tilious obervance  of  all   its  ceremonies. 
They  seem  to  have  really  believed  that 
righteousness  consisted  in  such  obedi- 
ence.    On  account  of  their  faithfulness 
in   this  respect,  they  trusted  in  them- 
selves   that   they  were   righteous,  and 
despised  others.    See  Luke  xviii.  'J — 14. 
In   the    effort   to    establish    their    own 
righteousness,  or  to  attain  justification 
by    the   works    of  the    law,    the    Jews 
labored  under  a  two-fold  disadvantage. 
(1.)  They  selected  the  least  important 
part  of  the    law,  as    its    principal    re- 
quirement.    Even  perfect  obedience  to 
this  availed  little,  while   its  more  im- 
portant precepts  were  disregarded.     A 
man    might    perform    the  whole   ritual 
while  his  heart  was  full  of  pride,  vain- 
glory,   and    even    enmity    towards    his 
brethren.       See    Matt    xxiii.    23 — 28. 
Indeed,  it  not  unfrequently  happened 
that  this  kind  of  excellence  became  the 
source  of  pride,  and  occasioned  some  to 
despise  others.     (2.)  The  attempt  was 
utterly  hoixjless,  even  though  they  had 
apprehended    the    length    and    breadth 
of  the  moral  law,  and  had  exerted  their 
utmost  power  to  attain  justification  by 
strict    obedience.       In    this   effort    no 
mere    man   has    been   successful,    since 
the    foundation    of  the    world,     llenco 
the    apostolic     declaration,    "  By    the 
deeds  of  the   law    there   shall    no   flesh 
be  justified  in  his  sight.  —  For  all  have 
sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God."    Ch.  iii.  20,  23.     IT  Have  not  sub- 
viittrd,  Ac.      Nut  only  was  the  effort  to 
estal)lish   their  own   righteousness  inef- 
fectual, because   wrongly  directed,  and 
utterly   impracticable   in   itself,   but   it 
iiiiiderod  the  Jews  from  attaining  right- 
eousness   in  the    method   of    Godaap« 
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about  to  establish  thoir  own  right- 
eousness, have  not  subiuitted  them- 


pointment.  It  engendered  pride  in 
their  hearts,  so  that  they  were  unwil- 
ling to  acknowledge  their  own  helpless- 
ness, and  to  ask  and  receive  justifica- 
tion as  a  free  gilt  from  divine  grace. 
Barnes  well  observes  that  "  no  obstacle 
to  salvation  by  grace  is  so  great  as  the 
self-righteousness  of  sinners."  Men 
who  have  long  indulged  the  fancy  that 
they  are  more  dear  than  others  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  entitled  to  peculiar 
reverence  from  men  on  account  of 
their  attainments  in  holiness,  are  ex- 
ceedingly unwilling  to  humble  them- 
selves before  God  and  man,  and  to 
exclaim,  "  God,  be  merciful  to  me,  a 
sinner."  Luke  xviii.  13.  YetT  this  is 
the  first  step  towards  obtaining  justifi- 
cation in  the  way  of  God's  appointment. 
Unless  a  man  become  humble,  and 
realize  his  need  of  assistance,  unless  he 
realize  his  sinfulness,  and  his  inability 
to  attain  deliverance  by  his  own  unas- 
sisted efiForts,  he  is  not  in  a  fit  condition 
to  ask  grace  and  forgiveness  of  God,  or 
to  receive  it  with  gratitude  when  freely 
otfered.  Yet  he  who  has  long  been 
accustomed  to  regard  himself  as  supe- 
rior to  others,  and  to  say,  "Stand  by 
thyself  ;  come  not  near  to  me,  for  I  am 
holier  than  thou,"  Isa.  Ixv.  5,  finds 
great  difficulty  in  submittiny  himself  to 
that  grace  which  regards  all  men  as 
equally  in  need  of  divine  aid,  and 
equally  unable  by  their  own  strength 
to  attain  perfect  holiness.  Upon  this 
stone  the  Jews  stumbled.  Had  our 
Lord  recognized  their  claims  to  peculiar 
sanctity,  had  he  ministered  to  their 
pride  by  assurances  that  they  were 
worthy  to  be  honored  both  by  God  and 
by  man  for  their  transcendent  holiness, 
very  probably  they  would  have  ac- 
knowledged him  as  a  divine  messenger; 
yet  even  then  they  might  have  found 
it  diflicult  to  profit  by  his  instructions. 
But  when  he  assured  them  that  their 
supposed  righteousness  was  worthless, 
that  none  could  enter  his  kingdom 
unless  their  "  righteousness  should  ex- 
ceed the  righteousness  of  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,"  xMatt.  v.  2U,  and  exhorted 
all  who  Would  obtain  rest  to  their  souls 
to  be  "  meek  and  lowly  in  heart," 
Matt.  xi.  '2:j,  tlieir  proud  spirits  re- 
belled ;   they  would  not  submit  to  what 


selves  unto  the  righteousness  of  God. 
4   For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the 


they  regarded  as  degradation.  They 
continued  to  trust  in  their  own  right- 
eousness, and  rejected  the  protfered 
gift.  And  such  is  substantially  the 
experience  of  all  self-righteous  men. 
An  overweening  confidence  in  their 
present  attainment?  hinders  them  from 
realizing  their  true  state  of  depend- 
ence on  divine  grace,  and  from  laying 
hold  by  faith  upon  the  promise  of  a  free 
pardon,  and  of  divine  assistance  in  the 
pursuit  of  true  holiness.  Would  tl;at 
all  might  seriously  ponder  the  words  of 
our  Lord  :  "  Every  one  that  exalte th 
himself  shall  be  abased  ;  and  he  that 
humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted." 
Luke  xviii.  14.  True  holiness  doth  not 
excite  pride  and  vain-glory  in  the 
heart.  But,  in  every  stage  of  advance- 
ment, the  true  Christian  acknowledges 
that  it  is  of  God's  mercy  that  he  has 
been  purified,  and  that  by  the  grace  of 
God  he  is  what  he  is.     1  Cor.  xv.  10. 

4.  For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  lavffor 
righteousness,  «fec.  "  The  observance  of 
the  law  ends  in  Christ,  is  done  away  ; 
and,  by  believing  in  him,  we  now  attain 
to  the  very  spirit  of  righteousness, 
which  the  letter  of  the  law  could  not 
give,  though  it  indeed  flemanded  it. 
See  ch.  vii.  12— 14.'"  —  ff.  BnUou,  2d. 
"  Belief  in  Christ,  receiving  him  by 
faith,  and  thus  attaining  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  God,  accomplishes  the  end  or 
object  of  what  the  law  would  accomplish, 
namely,  which  perfect  obedience  to  the 
law  would  accomplish.  In  this  simple 
way,  and  consonant  with  the  context,  I 
interpret  this  long  agitated  and  much 
controverted  text.  —  Now,  the  end  of 
the  law  was  the  justification  of  men, 
that  is,  their  advancement  to  happiness 
and  glory  in  a  future  world.  So  tlie 
apostle  himself  states  in  the  sequel  : 
'  The  man  that  doeth  these  things  shall 
live  by  them.'  But,  inasmuch  as  '  all 
men  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the 
glory  of  God,'  so  '  no  flesh  can  be  justi- 
fied by  the  deeds  of  the  law  ;  '  in  other 
words,  legal  justification,  on  the  ground 
of  merit,  is  now  impossible.  Christ, 
then,  is  the  end  of  the  law  ;  that  is,  he 
accomplishes  or  brings  about  that  which 
the  law  was  designed  to  accomplish, 
the  acceptance  of  men  with  God,  an  J 
their  admission  to  the  happiness  of  ihi 
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law  for  righteousness  to  every  one 
that  believeth. 

future  world."  —  Stuart.  It  is  not  clear 
that  perfect  obedience  to  the  law  would 
have  entitled  men  to  happiness  in  the 
future  world.  Future  life  itself,  with 
all  its  blessings,  must  be  regarded  as 
the  free  gift  of  God,  unpurchased  and 
undeserved  by  the  obedience  of  man- 
kind. It  is  indeed  questionable  whether 
a  future  life  was  revealed  in  the  law  ; 
and  it  is  very  certain  that  it  forms  no 
part  of  the  reward  promised  to  obe- 
dience. Life,  as  the  reward  of  obe- 
dience, and  death,  as  the  penalty  of 
disobedience,  indicated  happiness  and 
misery,  to  be  sure,  but  in  the  present 
life.  See  note  on  eh.  vi.  23.  With 
this  qualification,  the  foregoing  note 
may  be  regarded  as  substantially  ex- 
pressing the  apostle's  meaning.  Vari- 
ous other  interpretations  have  been 
given  ;  such  as  that  Christ  made  an 
end  of  the  ceremonial  law  ;  that  he 
fulfilled  the  whole  law,  both  ceremonial 
and  moral  ;  and  that  the  end  or  object 
of  the  law  was  to  make  men  feel  the 
need  of  a  Saviour,  and  thus  to  conduct 
them  to  Christ.  See  Gal.  iii.  24.  Each 
of  these  interpretations  may  express  an 
important  fact  ;  but  neither  seems  ap- 
propriate to  the  subject  which  is  here 
discussed.  The  apostle  is  contrasting 
legal  righteousness  with  the  righteous- 
ness which  is  by  faith  ;  the  righteous- 
ness resulting  from  works,  with  that 
which  is  of  grace  ;  the  righteousness 
which  men  may  attain  by  their  own 
exertions,  with  that  which  is  of  God's 
appointment.  It  is  not  easily  per- 
ceived what  relation  the  abolition  of 
the  ceremonial  law,  or  the  fulfilment  of 
the  law  by  Christ,  or  the  tendency  of  the 
law  to  lead  men  to  Christ,  bears  to  this 
particular  subject.  But  the  interpret- 
ation here  proposed  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  context.  This  verse  is 
thus  seen  to  be  explanatory  of  the  last 
clause  of  the  preceding  verse.  Accord- 
ing to  God's  method  of  securing  right- 
eousness, a  living  faith  in  Christ  pro- 
duces an  effect  equivalent  to  perfect 
obedience  to  the  law.  Such  obedience 
would  have  given  life,  as  the  result  of 
righteousness.  Vcr.  6.  The  same  life 
results  from  faith  in  Christ.  Ver.  11  ; 
John  V.  24.  From  such  faith  obedience 
DftturaUy  follows,  viqder  the    influence 


5  For  Moses  describeth  the  right- 
eousness which  is  of  the  law,  That 


of  gratitude  to  God,  —  a  much  higher 
motive  than  fear  of  a  penalty,  which 
prompted  those  who  endeavored  "  to 
establish  their  own  righteousness." 
Ver.  3.  The  contrast  is  pursued  in  the 
succeeding  verses. 

5.  For  Moses  describeth,  &c.  See  Lev. 
xviii.  5  :  "  Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my 
statutes  and  my  judgments  ;  which  if 
a  man  do,  he  shall  live  in  them."  Life, 
or  happiness,  is  proposed  as  the  reward 
of  perfect  obedience  ;  and  no  provision 
is  made  for  the  pardon  of  a  single  trans- 
gression. "  This  is  taken  from  Lev. 
xviii.  5,  and  is  generally  thought  to  be 
a  promise  of  eternal  life  to  those  who 
obeyed  the  law  of  Moses  perfectly. 
But  any  one  who  reads  that  chapter 
throughout  will  be  sensible  that,  though 
'  the  doing  of  these  things '  means  a 
perfect  obedience  to  the  whole  law,  and 
more  especially  to  the  statutes  and 
judgments  written  in  that  chapter,  the 
life  promised  to  the  Israelites,  as  a 
reward  of  that  general  obedience,  ia 
only  their  living  long  and  happily  as  a 
nation  in  Canaan.  See  Lev.  xviii.  26 — 
29."  —  Macknight.  That  the  reward  was 
to  be  enjoyed  on  earth,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
and  that  a  long  life  was  frequently  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  it,  is  true. 
Yet  I  apprehend  that  purity,  and  hap- 
piness as  the  result  of  purity,  was  the 
essential  substance  of  the  reward.  A 
conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God 
and  towards  men  (Acts  xxiv.  1(5)  is  of 
more  value,  and  is  more  productive  of 
true  happiness,  than  mere  length  of  days, 
or  residence  in  any  particular  locality. 
Perfect  obedience  would  insure  this  ; 
but  a  single  act  of  disobedience  would 
destroy  it.  Whoso  relies  on  his  own 
works  must  render  exact  and  constant 
obedience.  He  cannot  retrieve  lost 
ground,  nor  make  up  past  deficiencies. 
He  can  do  no  more  than  his  duty  at 
any  time  ;  and  the  present  requires  his 
utmost  exertions.  The  only  hope  of 
pardon  is  in  grace,  which  is  freely  of- 
fered in  the  gospel,  but  is  not  disclosed 
in  the  law.  Jience  appears  the  imprac- 
ticability of  all  efforts  to  attain  perfect 
holiness  by  the  deeds  of  the  law,  be- 
cause human  imperfection  necessarily 
prevents  perfect  obedience.  No  mere 
man  has  yet  accomplished  the  work  • 
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the  man  which  doeth  those  things 
shall  live  by  them. 


and,  what  so  many  have  attempted  and 
uniformly  failed  to  accomplish,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  until  now, 
may  well  be  regarded  as  imposeible. 
And  such  is  also  the  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  upon  this  ground  that 
the  gospel  is  commended  to  the  grati- 
tude of  men,  giving  assurance  as  well 
of  purity  and  happiness  here,  which 
human  frailty  is  incapable  of  obtaining, 
as  of  perfect  holiness  and  felicity  here- 
after .  "  By  his  use  of  this  text,  St. 
Paul  seems  to  presuppose  that  no  man 
Could  perfectly  fulfil  everything  con- 
tained in  these  statutes  ;  that  the  life, 
or  blessedness,  here  offered,  could  not, 
therefore,  be  attained  by  this  method  ; 
and  that  we  must  seek  it  on  dilferent 
grounds,  which  are  stated  and  illus- 
trated in  the  next  verses."  —  H.  Bal- 
lou,  2d. 

6.  But  the  righteousness  which  is  of 
faith  spenketh  on  this  wise.  Righteous- 
ness is  here  personified,  as  addressing 
mankind.  The  meaning  is,  that  a 
preacher  of  such  righteousness  might 
describe  it  thus.  The  description  which 
follows  is  substantially  in  the  language 
of  Moses.  Deut.  xxx.  11 — 14  :  "  For 
this  commandment  which  I  command 
thee  this  day,  it  is  not  hidden  from 
thee,  neither  is  it  far  ofif.  It  is  not  in 
heaven,  that  thou  shouldest  say.  Who 
shall  go  up  for  us  to  heaven,  and  bring 
it  unto  us,  that  we  may  hear  it,  and  do 
it?  Neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea,  that 
thou  shouhlest  say,  Who  shall  go  over 
the  sea  for  us,  and  bring  it  unto  us, 
that  we  may  hear  it,  and  do  it?  But 
the  word  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy 
mouth,  and  in  thy  heart,  that  thou 
mayest  do  it."  Such  was  the  address 
of  Moses  to  the  Jews,  when  he  was 
about  to  die,  concerning  the  law  which 
God  had  given  them  by  his  ministry. 
"  It  is  observable,  here,  that  Paul  does 
not  affirm  that  Moses  describes  any- 
where the  righteousness  of  faith,  or  the 
effect  of  the  scheme  of  justification  by 
faith.  His  object  was  different,  —  to 
give  the  law  and  state  its  demands  and 
rewards.  Yet,  though  he  had  not  form- 
ally described  the  plan  of  justification 
by  faith,  yet  he  bad  used  language 
which  would  fitly  express  that  plan."  — 
BarHes.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the 
22 


6   But  the  righteousness  -which 
is  of  faith  speaketh  on  this  wise. 


New  Testament  writers  thus  to  quote 
the  Old  Testament,  in  an  accommodated 
sense.  Although  originally  applied  to 
one  subject,  it  may  serve  equally  well 
to  describe  or  illustrate  another.  See 
note  on  Matt.  ii.  15.  The  quotation 
in  this  place  is  not  exact,  but  some- 
what altered,  and  interspersed  with 
remarks  explanatory  of  the  accommo- 
dated sense  in  which  the  language 
originally  spoken  of  the  law  is  applied 
to  the  gospel.  "  His  main  statement 
is,  'the  ghid  tidings  of  salvation  is 
offered,  and  needs  only  to  be  accepted  ;' 
to  this  he  transfers  the  description 
which  Moses  has  given  of  the  law, 
namely,  *  the  word  is  nigh  thee,'  «fec.  ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  passage  in  Deuter- 
onomy he  applies  in  a  higher  sense 
than  that  in  which  Moses  had  written 
it  (according  to  the  true  Christian 
mode  of  using  the  Old  Testament),  not 
to  the  Mosaic  law,  but  to  the  gospel 
of  Christ." —  Conybeare.  IT  Say  not  in 
thine  heart.  Say  not  within  yourselves; 
that  is,  do  not  think,  or  imagine.  The 
apostle  alleges  the  words  of  Moses  to 
meet  certain  objections  which  naturally 
arose  in  the  Jewish  mind.  IT  Who 
shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?  The  Jews 
were  accustomed  to  describe  an  insur- 
mountable difficulty  by  saying  it  was 
high  as  heaven.  By  this  phrase  Moses 
probably  designed  to  admonish  the 
Jews  that  it  was  no  difficult  undertaking 
to  understand  the  law,  after  it  was 
revealed.  They  had  no  severe  exertion 
to  make,  in  order  to  attain  it  ;  for  it 
was  already  within  their  reach.  In 
like  manner,  the  apostle  reminded  his 
Jewish  brethren  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  gospel,  which  revealed  righteous- 
ness by  faith,  might  be  attained  with- 
out extraordinary  effort  ;  for  it  was 
already  revealed  and  openly  preacher. 
But,  from  the  explanatory  remark 
which  follows,  it  would  seem  that  he 
had  a  farther  object.  IT  That  is,  to 
bring  Christ  down  from  above.  The  Jews 
expected  a  Messiah,  and  professed  a 
readiness  to  receive  him.  They  ex- 
pected he  would  be  of  divine  origin,  or 
that  he  would  descend  from  heaven  ; 
and  that  his  advent  would  be  signalized 
by  some  remarkable  display  of  divine 
power.     See  John  ii.  18,  and  note  on 
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Say  not  in  thy  heart,  Who  shall 
ascend  into  heaven?  (that  is,  to 
bring  Christ  down  from  above:) 


Matt.  xii.  38.  When  Jesus  came  he 
demonstrated  his  Messiahship  by  words 
and  works  which  no  mere  man  could 
say  or  do,  John  iii.  2  ;  vii.  31,  46  ;  yet 
because  he  did  not  gratify  them  with 
precisely  the  sign  which  they  required, 
because  he  labored  to  establish  a  spirit- 
ual kingdom  instead  of  the  magnificent 
temporal  dominion  which  they  antici- 
pated, and  because  he  reproved  them 
for  their  wickedness  instead  of  flatter- 
ing their  self-righteousness,  they  re- 
jected hira.  The  apostle  assures  them 
that  it  was  in  vain  to  wait  for  another 
Messiah  ;  to  look  up  into  heaven  for 
the  advent  of  the  promised  seed  ;  for 
he  had  already  come,  and  performed  his 
mission.  He  had  revealed  the  gospel 
of  grace.  It  only  remained  that  they 
should  embrace  it  by  faith,  in  order  to 
enjoy  its  benefits.  Of  course,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Moses  had  the 
same  object  in  the  language  quoted 
from  him  ;  but  the  apostle,  by  way  of 
parenthesis,  declares  in  what  sense  he 
applied  the  quotation  ;  and  the  fore- 
going interpretation  seems  consistent 
with  his  design.  If  the  Jews  could  be 
convinced  that  the  Messiah  had  already 
come,  and  that  his  advent  was  substan- 
tially such  as  the  prophets  had  pre- 
dicted, they  would  be  in  a  tit  condition 
to  receive  him,  and  believe  his  gospel. 
Accordingly  the  apostle  assured  them 
that  such  was  the  fact,  and  that  they 
need  not  look  to  heaven  for  another. 

7.  Or,  who  shall  descend  into  the  deep  ? 
The  language  of  Moses  is,  "  Who  shall 
go  over  the  sea  for  us  ?  "  The  same 
idea  of  distance  i«id  difficulty  is  com- 
mon to  both  expressions.  In  the  days 
of  Moses,  and  in  the  apostolic  age,  a 
vcjyage  at  sea  was  regarded  as  a  most 
dangenms  enterprise.  Probably,  how- 
ever, the  apostle  changed  the  form  of 
the  quotation,  with  reference  to  the 
application  he  was  about  to  ipake  of  it. 
The  word  rendered  deep  ia  often  applied 
to  the  sea  ir.  the  Old  Testament.  See 
Gen.  vii.  11  ;  Job  xli.  31  ;  Isa.  xliv. 
27.  In  the  New  Testament  it  ordina- 
rily denotes  the  interior  of  the  earth  ; 
and  its  meaning  is  not  unlike  that  of 
hades,  deep,  covered,  hidden.  Standing, 
as  it  does  in  this  place,  in  opposition 


7  Or,  Who  shall  descend  into 
the  deep?  (that  is,  to  bring  up 
Christ  again  from  the  dead.) 

to  heaven,  it  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
would  be  as  difficult  to  descend  into 
those  depths,  to  bring  one  up,  as  to 
ascend  into  heaven,  to  bring  one  down. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  what  follows. 
IT  Thnt  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from 
the  dead.  Such  is  the  sense  in  which 
the  language  of  Moses  is  quoted.  Let 
no  man  inquire  who  shall  descend  into 
the  earth  to  bring  up  Christ,  or  to  raise 
him  from  the  dead  ;  for  he  is  already 
risen.  "  The  Jews  expected  the  Mes- 
siah would  abide  with  them  forever. 
John  xii.  34.  Wherefore,  when  his 
disciples  saw  Jesus  expire  on  the  cross, 
they  gave  up  all  hope  of  his  being  the 
Christ.  Luke  xxiv.  21  :  '  We  trusted 
that  it  had  been  he  who  should  have 
redeemed  Israel.'  It  is  true,  the  objec- 
tion taken  from  Christ's  death  was 
fully  removed  by  his  resurrection.  But 
the  Jews,  pretending  not  to  have  suffi- 
cient proof  of  that  miracle,  insisted 
that  Jesus  should  appear  in  person 
among  them,  to  convince  them  that  he 
was  really  risen.  This  they  expressed 
by  one's  descending  into  the  abyss,  to 
bring  Christ  up  from  the  dead.  The 
abyss  here  signifies  the  receptacle  of 
departed  souls  :  called  hadts,  because  it 
is  an  invisible  place  ;  and  the  abyss, 
or  deep,  because  the  Jews  supposed  it  to 
be  as  far  below  the  surface  of  the  earth 
as  heaven  was  thought  to  be  above  it. 
Ps.  cxxxix.  8." —  Mackniyht.  The  Jews 
had  quite  as  indistinct  knowledge  of 
astronomy  as  of  theology.  The  main 
design  of  the  apostle  seems  to  be  to 
convince  them  that  there  was  no  real 
difficulty,  except  in  the  state  of  their 
own  minds,  in  coming  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  and  enjoying  that  special 
salvation  which  results  from  faith  ;  in 
otner  words,  in  attaining  righteousness 
by  faith.  1  Tim.  iv.  10.  There  was 
no  need  to  bring  Christ  down  from 
heaven,  or  up  from  the  dead.  AH  this 
had  already  been  accomplished,  as  they 
might  believe,  if  tliey  would  give  heed 
to  the  evidence.  He  had  committed  to 
his  apostles  **  the  word  of  reconcilia- 
tion." 2  Cor.  v.  19.  This  word  was 
near  to  them,  ver.  8,  was  preached  to 
them  by  the  apostles.  The  only  thing 
lacking  was  faith  on  their  part.     Thia 
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8  But  what  saith  it?  The  word 
IS  nigh  thee,  even   in   thy  month, 


fact  the  apostle  urges,  to  show  the 
exceeding  folly  of  them  who  persisted 
iu  the  vain  eflort  to  "establish  their 
own  righteousness,"  by  the  works  of 
the  law,  instead  of  "  submitting  them- 
selves unto  the  righteousness  of  God," 
by  embracing  the  gospel  which  was 
freely  and  plainly  preached  to  them, 
ver.  3,  or  by  exercising  faith  in  Christ, 
wlio  was  "  the  end  of  the  law  for  right- 
eousness unto  every  one  that  believeth," 
ver.  4. 

8.  But  what  saith  it?  What  is  the 
language  of  this  "  righteousness  which 
is  of  faith"?  Ver.  6.  What  is  the 
matter  of  fact  in  regard  to  this  doc- 
trine ?  Is  the  pursuit  and  acquisition 
of  it  difficult,  or  is  it  easy  ?  IT  The 
word  is  nifjh  thee.  This  indicates  the 
ease  with  which  the  desired  object 
might  be  accomplished.  What  is  afar 
oflf  is  attained  with  difficulty,  repre- 
sented by  ascending  to  heaven,  or 
descending  into  the  depths  of  the  earth, 
in  pursuit  of  it.  What  is  near  at  hand 
may  be  attained  with  ease.  The  gospel, 
being  commended  to  the  Jews,  accom- 
panied by  sufficient  evidence  of  its 
truth,  might  be  understood  and  em- 
braced at  once,  if  they  would  but  open 
their  minds  and  hearts  to  receive  it. 
IT  In  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart.  "The 
apostle's  meaning  is,  that  the  duty  of 
faith  in  Christ,  which  he  preached,  Was 
nigh  them,  was  easy  to  be  performed, 
because  it  was  founded  on  the  strongest 
evidence.  The  ej'e-witnesses,  by  testi- 
fying the  resurrection  of  Christ  from 
the  dead,  and  by  confirming  their  testi- 
mony with  miracles,  gave  all  men  more 
full  assurance  of  his  resurrection  than 
if  he  had  shown  himself  alive  after  his 
resurrection  to  all  the  world.  For  such 
an  appearance  would  have  been  no 
proof  of  his  resurrection  to  any  but  to 
those  who  had  known  him  in  his  life- 
time, and  had  seen  him  expire  on  the 
cross.  Or,  if  it  is  thought  that  such  an 
appearance  would  have  convinced  those 
who  had  never  seen  .Jesus  before,  I  ask 
how  Could  they  know  that  the  person 
who  called  himself  'Jesus  risen  from 
the  dead'  was  really  he,  except  by  the 
testimony  of  those  who  knew  him  in 
his   lifetime,  and  had   seen   him   die  ? 


and  in  thy  heart :  that  is,  the  word 
of  faith,  which  we  preach  : 


So,  then,  even  this  loudly-demanded 
proof  of  Christ's  resurrection  resolvea 
itself  into  the  very  evidence  we  now 
possess  ;  namely,  the  testimony  of  the 
persons  who  conversed  with  him  famil- 
iarly during  his  lifetime,  and  saw  him 
die,  and  who  gained  credit  to  the  testi- 
mony which  they  bore  to  his  resurrec- 
tion, by  working  miracles  in  support 
of  it.  Further,  by  preaching  that 
the  deliverance  which  the  Christ  was 
to  work  for  the  Jews  was  not  a  deliver- 
ance from  the  dominion  of  the  Gentiles, 
but  from  the  dominion  and  punishment 
of  sin,  called,  ver.  9,  salvation,  the 
apostles  made  the  Jews  sensible  that,  to 
work  this  kind  of  salvation,  there  is  no 
occasion  for  the  Christ's  coming  down 
from  heaven,  in  a  visible,  pompous 
manner,  to  take  to  himself  a  temporal 
kingdom.  The  duty,  therefore,  of  faith, 
which  the  apostles  preached,  as  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  was  doth  plain  and 
easy,  and  was  to  be  performed  with  the 
mouth  and  with  the  heart,  in  the 
manner  explained  ver.  9." —  Mackniyht. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  words  of 
Moses  imply  that  the  law  delivered  by 
him  was  already  the  subject  of  conver- 
sation and  meditation  among  the  Jews; 
so  that  they  had  no  occasion  to  seek  for 
it  at  a  distance,  or  to  use  any  extraor- 
dinary effort  to  obtain  knowledge  of  it. 
So,  also,  "  the  word  of  faith,"  or  the 
gospel,  had  been  openly  taught  among 
the  Jews  for  several  years  ;  it  had  been 
an  exciting  subject,  on  either  side  of 
which  the  feelings  of  men  had  been 
strongly  enlisted  ;  its  prominent  fticta 
were  well  understood,  and  had  long 
been  revolved  in  their  minds  and  dis- 
cussed in  their  conversation.  They 
needed  no  miracle  to  make  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  ;  for  it  was 
already  familiar  to  their  minds.  One 
thing  only  they  lacked  in  regard  to  it, 
namely,  faith.  IT  The  word  of  faith, 
which  we  preach.  Tliat  is,  the  gospel, 
which  is  commended  to  the  faith  of 
men,  or  which  must  be  embraced  by 
faith,  in  order  to  a  full  enjoyment  of 
its  blessings.  The  great  fact,  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  Christianity, 
and  on  which  depends  all  rational  faith 
in  it^  divine  origin,  is  declared  ia  th* 
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9  That  if  thou  shalt  confess  with 
thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
ehalt  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God 


next  verse  ;  as  well  as  the  manner  in 
which  faith  may  be  tested,  whether  or 
not  it  be  genuine  and  steadfast. 

9.  That  ifthoti  shalt.  confess  with  thy 
mouth  the  Lord  Jesus.  By  confessing 
the  Lord  Jesus,  we  are  to  understand 
acknowledging  him  as  the  true  Messiah, 
acknowledging  the  great  fact  pro- 
claimed by  Peter,  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost,—  "Let  all  the  house  of  Israel 
know  assuredly  that  God  hath  made 
that  same  Jesus  whom  ye  have  cruci- 
fied both  Lord  and  Christ."  Acts  ii. 
3G.  They  were  to  acknowledge  his 
authority  as  their  Master,  and  be  wil- 
ling to  obey  him  in  all  things.  They 
were  to  acknowledge  him  as  the 
anointed  Son  of  God  (see  note  on  Matt. 
i.  1),  and  to  exercise  the  most  un- 
limited faith  in  all  which  he  taught 
concerning  God  and  man.  Not  only 
were  they  thus  to  believe  in  their 
hearts  that  Jesus  was  both  Lord  and 
Christ,  but  they  were  to  confess  their 
faith  openly.  To  confess  is  more  than 
to  profess.  Men  profess  voluntarily, 
and  sometimes  forwardly,  when  the 
subject  of  profession  is  deemed  honor- 
able. But  they  confess  their  faith 
when  they  incur  danger  thereby.  See 
Acts  xxiv.  14.  Men  profess  sometimes 
in  hope  of  gain  :  they  confess  at  the 
hazard  of  loss.  See  note  on  ver.  10. 
IT  And  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart.  Shalt 
sincerely  and  undoubtingly  believe. 
Something  more  than  a  mere  assent  of 
the  mind  is  indicated  :  a  firm  persua- 
sion resulting  from  satisfactory  evi- 
dence, a  persuasion  exciting  emotion  in 
the  heart.  IT  That^  God  raised  him 
from  the  dead.  This  was  the  great  fact 
presented  for  belief.  It  may  not  im- 
properly be  styled  the  corner-stone  of 
Christianity.  If  this  be  true,  all  is 
true  :  if  this  be  false,  there  is  no 
ground  for  rational  faith  in  the  re- 
mainder. If  God  raised  Jesus  from  the 
dead,  he  confirmed  the  truth  of  all 
which  Jesus  taught  ;  for  surely  ho 
would  not  perform  a  miracle  of  this 
kind  on  behalf  of  an  impostor.  If  he 
did  not  raise  Jesus  from  the  dead,  then 
what  Jesus  said  of  his  resurrection  was 
not  true  ;  and  his  other  teachings, 
whether  true  or  false,  lack  the  coufirm- 


hath  raised   him   from   the  dead 
thou  shalt  be  saved. 

10    For    with    the    heart 


mat. 


ation  of  divine  authority.  Hence  we 
uniformly  find  the  apostles  insisting  on 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  as  the  first 
thing  to  be  believed.  Until  this  was 
believed,  his  authority  as  a  divine 
teacher  could  not  rationally  be  admit- 
ted. When  this  was  believed,  his 
authority  was  acknowledged,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  and  the  believer  was 
prepared  to  "  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the 
knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ."  2  Pet.  iii.  18.  IT  Thou 
shalt  be  saved.  That  is,  shalt  become  a 
present  partaker  of  that  "righteousness 
which  is  of  faith,"  ver.  6,  and  of  that 
present  salvation  which  is  the  portion 
of  believers,  1  Tim.  iv.  10.  The 
believer  in  Christ  is  already  in  a  state 
of  salvation  :  not  of  perfect  and  entire 
salvation,  indeed,  for  some  measure  of 
sinfulness  cleaves  to  him  while  he  con- 
tinues on  earth  ;  but  he  enters  at  ooce 
upon  a  state  in  which  he  becomes  con- 
scious of  the  mercy  and  pardoning 
grace  of  God,  in  which  his  heart  is 
moved  by  gratitude  and  the  influence 
of  the  divine  spirit  to  abandon  sin  and 
cleave  to  righteousness,  and  in  which 
he  can  cherish  unwavering  confidence 
that  the  same  divine  grace  which  has 
thus  far  delivered  him  from  the  power 
of  sin  will  as  freely  make  that  deliv- 
erance complete  in  the  resurrection. 
Final  and  perfect  salvation  may  ba 
communicated  through  the  medium  of 
perfect  faith,  or  knowledge,  in  heaven  ; 
but  it  is  nowhere  represented  as  sus- 
pended on  the  condition  of  that  measure 
of  faith  which  men  may  exercise  on 
earth. 

10.  For  with  the  heart  man  believeth 
unto  righteousness.  That  faith  which 
affects  the  heart,  or  which  is  accom- 
panied by  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  is 
the  only  faith  in  the  gospel  which  is  of 
practical  value.  If  it  work  by  love,  it 
will  purify  the  heart.  Thus  only  is 
"the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith" 
attained.  IT  Confession  is  made  unto 
salvation.  By  salvation  may  be  under- 
stood, as  in  ver.  9,  a  consciousness  of 
divine  grace  and  pardon,  and  an  assur- 
ance of  perfect  salvation  hereafter  ;  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  fill  the  heart  with 
gratitude,  and  to  excite  earnest  effortf 
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believeth  unto  righteousness  ;  and 
with  the  mouth  confession  is  made 
unto  salvation. 


to  avoid  sin  and  practise  righteousness. 
"  In  the  first  a>;es,  the  spreading  of  the 
gospel  depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on 
Christ's  disciples  confessing  him  openly 
before  the  world,  and  on  their  sealing 
their  confession  with  their  blood. 
Hence  Christ  required  it  in  the  most 
express  terms,  and  threatened  to  deny 
those  who  denied  him.  Matt.  x.  32,  33; 
1  John  iv.  15.  The  confessing  Christ 
being  so  necessary,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  difficult  a  duty,  the  apostle 
very  proi)erly  connected  the  assurance 
of  salvation  therewith  ;  because  it  was 
the  best  evidence  which  the  disciple  of 
Christ  could  have  of  his  own  sincerity, 
and  of  his  being  willing  to  perform 
every  other  act  of  obedience  required 
of  him.  There  is  a  ditference  between 
the  profession  and  the  confession  of  our 
faith.  To  profess  is  to  declare  a  thing 
of  our  own  accord  ;  but  to  confess  is  to 
declare  a  thing  when  asked  concerning 
it." —  Mackniyht.  It  may  be  remarked 
generally,  on  ver.  9,  10,  that  the  pro- 
fession of  faith  indicated  as  necessary 
by  the  apostle  is  very  simple  and  com- 
prehensive. Faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  vSon  of  God,  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  was 
required  ;  and  no  more.  Not  that 
there  was  nothing  mure  to  be  learned 
or  believed  ;  but  this  was  the  founda- 
tion. Whoso  believed  this  had  the 
faith  of  a  Christian,  was  in  a  state  of 
salvation,  and  was  fitly  prepared  for 
growth  in  grace  and  knowledge.  **  Of 
course,  he  means  faith  in  the  Christ,  and 
in  the  resurrection  of  his,  which  the 
gospel  sets  forth,  and  confession  of  him 
acciirdingly.  So  simple  is  the  Chris- 
tian's creed." — H.  Ballon,  2d.  Strik- 
ingly similar  is  this  confession  of  faith 
to  that  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  which 
was  so  satisfactory  to  Philip,  that  ho 
admitted  the  convert  to  the  church  bj' 
baptism.  See  note  on  Acts  viii.  37. 
"  The  confession  was,  that  Jesus  is  the 
Lord,  is  the  Christ ;  and  the  faith  was, 
that  he  is  raised  from  the  dead.  —  Jesus 
and  the  Resurrection  were  the  two 
heads  of  the  apostle's  sermons  else- 
where. Acts  i.  22  ;  iv.  2  ;  xvii.  18  ; 
xxiv.  21.  Why,  we  would  ask,  in  the 
name  of  truth  and  salvation,  did  not 
9->* 


11  For  the  scripture  saith,  Who- 
soever believeth  on  him  shall  not 
be  ashamed. 


the  apostle  Paul  lay  down  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity, 
the  Atonement,  the  Total  Depravity  of 
Man,  the  Deity  of  Christ,  Election,  and 
other  points,  on  the  present  occasion  of 
stating  a  saving  faith,  if  those  articles 
are  essential  ;  and  if  he  did  not  do  it, 
if  he  concentrated  the  attention  of  his 
converts  on  two  memorable  truths  and 
facts,  as  the  vital  germs  of  the  new  and 
divine  life,  namely,  Jesus  the  Lord,  and 
his  Resurrection,  may  we  not  fairly  in- 
fer that  he  did  not  deem  them  salvatory, 
if,  indeed,  he  was  not  then,  on  the  con- 
trary, entirely  unacquainted  with  these 
errors,  which  afterwards  chiefly  sprang 
up  from  the  unhallowed  union  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Jewish  and  Pagan  philoso- 
phy ?  "  —  Livermore.  There  is  much 
good  sense,  as  well  as  rhetoric,  in  the 
foregoing  remarks  ;  and  they  are  com- 
mended to  the  reader's  careful  attention. 
Among  the  "othe'  points"  of  human 
creeds,  the  writer  might  have  mentioned 
with  equal  truth  and  force  the  doctrine 
of  endless  misery.  Nowhere  is  this 
proposed  by  the  apostles  as  an  article 
of  Christian  faith.  It  is  excluded, 
rather,  by  their  assurances  of  salvation 
to  some  of  the  most  unpromising  sin- 
ners the  world  has  yet  known.  See  note 
on  Acts  iii.  25,  2G.  See  also  what 
Paul  says  concerning  himself.  Acts 
xxii.  4  ;  xxvi.  9 — 11  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  9  ; 
1  Tim.  i.  12 — 15.  It  cijuld  scarcely  be 
expected  that  an  apostle,  so  sensible  as 
Paul  was  of  his  own  state  before  con- 
version, would  require  belief  that  any 
were  beyond  the  reach  of  divine  grace. 
11.  For  the  scripture  saith.  See  Isa. 
xxviii.  16.  To  .satisfy  his  Jewish  breth- 
ren that  the  blessings  of  the  gospel 
were  not  designed  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  themselves,  he  reminds  them 
that  their  own  great  prophet  had 
plainly  intimated  the  impartial  distri- 
bution of  divine  favors.  IF  Whosoever 
believeth  on  him.  In  this  matter  tliere 
was  no  distinction  between  Jew  and 
Gentile,  Jesus  was  preached  to  all  as 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  whom  the 
Father  had  raised  from  the  dead  and 
exalted  to  glory.  Whosoever  exercised 
faith  in  him,  believed  in  his  Sonship 
and    iu    his    testimony,    acknowledged 
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12  For    there  is  no  difference 
between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek: 


his  authority  and  their  obligation  to 
obey  him,  and  cherished  a  confident 
hope  that  all  his  promises  should  be 
assuredly  fulfilled,  — all  which  is  neces- 
sarily embraced  in  a  true  and  living 
faith  in  him,  —  such  believers,  of 
whatever  nation,  and  of  whatever  pre- 
vious character,  became  partakers  of 
present  salvation,  and  passed  from  death 
unto  life.  John  v.  24.  IT  Shall  not  be 
ashamed.  See  notes  on  chap.  v.  5  :  ix. 
33. 

12.  For  there  is  no  difference,  &c. 
What  is  implied  in  the  previous  verse 
is  here  distinctly  asserted.  Jews  and 
Greeks,  or  Gentiles,  stood  on  equal 
ground  in  this  respect.  This  subject 
had  long  before  been  debated  in  the 
council  of  apostles  ;  and  they  had 
unanimously  agreed  that  God  had  ex- 
hibited the  impartial  character  of  the 
gospel  by  unmistakable  signs.  They 
had  previously  doubted  the  propriety 
of  Peter's  preaching  the  gospel  to  the 
Gentiles  ;  he  assured  them  that,  "  as  I 
began  to  speak,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on 
them,  as  on  us  at  the  beginning  ;  "  and 
he  forcibly  exclaimed,  "  Forasmuch, 
then,  as  God  gave  them  the  like  gift  as 
he  did  unto  us  who  believed  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  what  was  I  that  I  could 
withstand  God?  When  they  heard 
these  things  they  held  their  peace  and 
glorified  God,  saying,  Then  hath  God 
also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance 
unto  life."  Acts  xi.  15,  17,  18.  And 
when,  at  a  subsequent  time,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  require  Gentile  converts  to 
conform  to  Jewish  customs,  Peter  re- 
ferred to  the  same  fact,  with  equal  suc- 
cess, in  proof  that*  no  such  bondage 
should  be  imposed  on  "  them  which 
from  among  the  Gentiles  are  turned 
unto  God."  See  Acts  xv.  5 — 29.  But 
«o  inveterate  were  the  Jewish  prejudices  ' 
on  this  subject,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  give  them  line  upon  line,  and  pre- 
cept upon  precept.  A  large  portion  of 
this  epistle  is  devoted  to  the  proof  of 
the  fact  that  the  Gentiles  are  embraced 
in  the  gospel,  that  they  have  an  equal 
right  to  its  privileges,  and  that  in  fact 
they  would  .share  more  largely  than 
the  Jews,  in  the  outset,  because  they 
would  more  readily  believe.  And  here, 
as  often  before,  the  apostle  assures  his 


for  the  same  Lord  over  all,  is  rick 
unto  all  that  call  upon  him. 

Jewish  brethren  that  this  principle  of 
the  divine  government  had  been  under- 
stood and  announced  by  their  own 
prophets.  IT  For  the  same  Lord  over  all 
is  rich,  &c.  This  phrase  is  capable  of 
being  rendered  somewhat  differently, 
though  with  a  similar  meaning.  "  For 
there  is  the  same  Lord  of  all,  who  is 
rich  [in  mercy]  unto  all  them  that  call 
upon  him."  —  Stuart.  "  Because  the 
same  [Jesus]  is  Lord  over  all,  and  he 
gives  richly  to  all  who  call  upon  him." 
—  Conybeare.  The  common  version, 
however,  is  more  literal  than  either  of 
the  others,  and  expresses  the  meaning 
with  sufficient  distinctness.  God  raised 
up  his  Son,  and  exalted  him  as  Lord 
over  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles.  All, 
therefore,  were  subject  to  the  same 
authority,  and  all  were  entitled  to  the 
same  protection  ;  for  authority  to  gov- 
ern always  carries  with  it  the  obliga- 
tion to  protect.  It  is  acknowledged, 
almost  universally,  that  the  right  to 
govern  and  the  obligation  to  protect 
are  inseparable.  If  all  would  faith- 
fully apply  this  principle  to  the  divine 
government,  much  confusion  and  much 
distress  would  be  avoided.  Our  Lord 
asserts  the  same  principle  in  relation  to 
the  authority  bestowed  on  him  by  the 
Father.  "  The  Father  loveth  the  Son, 
and  hath  given  all  things  into  his 
hand."  "  All  that  the  Father  giveth 
me  shall  come  to  me  ;  and  him  that 
Cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out. 
For  I  came  down  from  heaven  not  to  do 
mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that 
sent  me.  And  this  is  the  Father's  will 
which  hath  sent  me,  that  of  all  which 
he  hath  given  me  I  should  lose  noth 
ing,  but  should  raise  it  up  again  at  the 
last  day."  John  iii.  35  ;  vi.  37 — 39. 
He  is  pledged,  therefore,  to  protect  and 
preserve  those  who  are  subjected  to  his 
authority,  agreeably  to  the  eternal  rule 
of  right.  And  the  apostle  gives  assur- 
ance of  the  same  fact,  declaring  that 
this  "  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all 
that  call  upon  him."  As  the  authority 
committed  to  Jesus  is  a  spiritual  au- 
thority, 30  should  he  be  regarded  as 
rich  with  respect  to  spiritual  blessings. 
To  be  rich  in  this  sense  implies  not 
only  the  possession  of  blessings,  but  th« 
willingness  to  impart  them.     God  fcr ' 
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13  For  whosoever  shall  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved. 


bid  that  his  Son  should  be  regarded  as 
miserly  in  the  bestowment  of  spiritual 
gifts.  Kather  let  his  labors  amidst 
obloquy  and  persecution,  his  submis- 
sion to  the  death  of  the  cross,  and  his 
dying  prayer  for  the  forgiveness  of  his 
murderers,  be  accepted  as  conclusive 
proof  of  his  willingness  to  bless  man- 
kind. Rather  let  us  believe,  without 
doubting,  that  he  who  was  sent  to 
*'  save  his  people  from  their  sins,"  to 
"  take  away  the  sin  of  the  world,"  and 
who  was  clothed  with  power  adequate 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  work,  is 
rich  also  in  mercy,  and  in  the  disposi- 
tion to  impart  the  blessing  ;  that  he 
will  take  care  that  none  be  lost  ;  and 
that  whoever  believes  on  him,  whether 
Jew  or  Gentile,  and  whenever  he  be- 
lieves, shall  know  that  the  Lord  is  gra- 
cious, and  shall  become  a  partaker  of 
salvation. 

13.  For  whoso fver  shall  call,  Ac. 
This  verse  is  quoted  substantially  from 
Joel  ii.  32.  "  And  it  shall  come  to  pass, 
that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  delivered."  This 
prophecy,  ver.  28 — 32,  was  cited  by  Pe- 
ter on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  applied 
to  the  reign  of  the  Messiah.  Acts  ii. 
14 — 21.  Very  probably,  the  prophet 
had  special  reference  to  deliverance  or 
preservation  from  temporal  calamities  ; 
and  in  this  sense  Peter  appears  to  speak, 
in  Acts  ii.  21.  See  the  note.  But  the 
subject  discussed  by  Paul  indicates  that 
he  applied  the  prophecy  in  a  spiritual 
sense,  as  a  promise  of  deliverance  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  and  all  its  woes.  To 
call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  a  He- 
braism, equivalent  to  calling  upon  the 
Lord.  It  is  implied,  of  course,  that 
men  shall  call  sincerely,  and  in  faith. 
Indeed,  the  meaning  of  the  verse  is 
almost  precisely  similar  to  that  of  ver. 
11.  It  is  another  scriptural  proof  of 
the  same  fact.  The  Lord  will  reject 
none  who  truly  come  to  him,  even  at 
the  eleventh  hour.  And  that  all  shall 
finally  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  Lord, 
and  sincerely  call  upon  him,  is  evi- 
dent from  Phil.  ii.  9 — 11.  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  quote,  in  this  place,  the  frank 
and  decided  language  of  Livermore  : 
"  The  same  generous  and  unrestricted 


14  How  then  shall  they  call  on 
him  in  whom  they  have  not  be- 
lieved ?  and  how  shall  they  believe 


platform  of  salvation  is  here  laid  down 
for  all  who  call  on  the  name  of  Jesus, 
as  elsewhere  distinguishes  the  ministry 
of  Paul.  He  is  at  the  furthest  possible 
remove  from  sectarianism,  and  no  name 
is  more  perverted  than  his  when  used  to 
bolster  up  a  party.  He  is  the  advocate 
of  the  largest  Christian  liberty  ;  and  his 
Epistles  are  sadly  tortured  when  they  are 
interpreted  to  teach  any  theology  less 
comprehensive  than  that  of  God  as  the 
universal  Ft^ther,  Man  as  the  equal 
Brother,  Jesus  as  the  common  Saviour, 
and  Heaven  as  the  home  of  mankind  at 
last.  His  teachings  stand  justified  to 
the  highest  reason,  to  the  most  impar- 
tial love,  and  to  the  brightest  hope." 
Interpreted  in  this  manner,  the  Epistles 
of  Paul  are  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  declared  purpose  of  the  ministry, 
death,  and  resurrection,  of  the  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ  ;  and  it  is  readily  seen  how 
natural  were  his  glorious  bursts  of  ex- 
ultation, as  he  contemplated  the  final 
consummation  of  the  plan  of  grace. 

14.  How  then  shall  they  call  on  him  in 
whom  they  have  not  believed?  The  lan- 
guage last  quoted  from  Joel  naturally 
suggested  this  inquiry.  "  The  specious- 
ness  of  the  objection  consists  in  the 
claims  of  some  part  of  it  to  be  consid- 
ered as  true.  We  may  concede,  there- 
fore, that  the  reasoning  of  the  objector 
here  is  correct,  if  you  allow  him  his 
premises  ;  that  is,  it  is  true  that  men 
must  first  believe  on  a  Saviour  before 
they  will  call  upon  him  ;  and  that  he 
must  be  preached  to  them  before  they 
can  believe  on  him  ;  and  that,  in  order 
to  this,  there  must  be  some  one  to 
preach.  It  is  true  that  the  Scripture  rec- 
ognizes the  importance  of  such  messen- 
gers. But,  then,  the  main  question  here, 
after  all,  is,  whether  the  fact  assumed 
as  a  basis  of  this  reasoning,  namely, 
that  the  Jew  had  not  heard  the  gospel, 
is  true.  The  apostle  proceeds,  in  the 
sequel,  to  show  that  this  is  not  the  case; 
and,  therefore,  the  whole  objection  falls 
to  the  ground." —  Stuart.  In  point  of 
fact,  the  Jews  had  no  excuse  for  their 
rejection  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ ;  for  the 
evidence  of  his  Messiahship  had  been 
openly  exhibited  in  presence  of  their 
priests  and  rulers,  and  had  been  pro- 
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in   him   of  whom   they  have  not 
heard?   and   how  shall  they  hear 


claimed  far  and  wide  by  eye-witnesses. 
The  offer  of  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  its  acceptance  by  them,  had  also 
been  predicted  by  the  Jewish  prophets, 
as  well  as  the  rejection  of  it  by  the 
Jews,  to  their  own  harm,  as  the  apostle 
proceeds  to  show.  So  far,  then,  the 
Jew  could  not  complain  that  he  had  not 
had  reasonable  opportunity  for  belief. 
Or,  if  the  objection  imply,  as  is  proba- 
ble, that  the  Gentiles  could  not  truly 
call  on  the  Lord  and  be  saved,  because 
they  had  not  so  heard  the  gospel  as  to 
believe  it,  even  this  wa^  not  wholly 
true  ;  because  the  gospel  had  already 
been  preached  by  Paul  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  every  principal  country  of  the 
then  known  world  ;  and  believers  were 
then  to  be  found,  either  scattered  or  in 
churches,  in  Gentile  lands,  as  well  as 
among  the  Jews.  But,  as  has  already 
been  stated,  the  reasoning  is  correct,  that 
no  one  can  call  on  the  Lord  before  he 
believes  in  him.  Nay,  more,  before  one 
can  truly  call,  in  the  sense  here  indi- 
cated, he  must  be  conscious  of  his  need 
of  relief,  and  must  believe  that  a  Sav- 
iour is  able  to  relieve  him.  This  was 
the  real  difficulty  of  the  Jew.  Trusting 
in  his  own  righteousness,  believing  him- 
self to  be  already  a  favorite  of  God,  on 
account  of  his  conformity  to  the  law, 
he  was  not  disposed  either  to  ask  or  to 
receive  assistance  as  an  act  of  grace. 
IT  How  shall  thry  believe  on  him  of  whom 
they  have  not  heard  ?  Here,  also,  the 
reasoning  is  correct.  It  is  impossible 
that  one  should  e.\ercise  faith  in  a  Sav- 
icjur  until  he  shall  first  hear  of  him. 
Tlie  apostle  declares,  in  general  lan- 
guage, that  the  knoi^ledge  of  a  Saviour 
had  been  universally  dilFused,  so  that 
all  had  opportunity  to  believe,  ver.  18. 
This  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
his  argument.  Yet  it  is  unquestiona- 
bly true  in  respect  to  individuals,  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  fact  in  regard 
to  nations  or  ctnnmunities,  that  then, 
as  well  as  now,  some  were  wholly  inca- 
pable of  believing  or  calling  upon  the 
Lord.  For  example,  infants,  and  those 
who  had  not  attained  the  age  of  under- 
Btiinding,  were  profoundly  ignorant  of 
even  the  existence  of  a  Saviour.  Very 
probably  there  were  tlien  some  Ijcnigiitcd 
portions  of  the   race  —  tlierc    arc  ccr- 


without  a  preacher  ? 

15    And  how  shall  they  preach, 


tainly  such  now  —  among  whom  the 
light  of  the  gospel  had  not  yet  shined. 
And  it  is  manifest  that  such  could  nei- 
ther believe  nor  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  But  many,  while  yet  in  this  con- 
dition of  necessary  and  unavoidable  ig- 
norance, are  taken  out  of  this  world  by 
death.  Is  their  case  hopeless?  Yes, 
if  faith  in  Christ,  in  the  present  life, 
be  essential  to  final  salvation.  Y'et 
some  insist  that  such  is  the  fact.  As  if 
a  benevolent  Father  would  suspend  the 
endless  welfare  of  his  children  on  a  con- 
dition which  his  own  providence  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  them  to  perform  ! 
But  we  have  a  better  word  of  promise. 
God  requires  of  men  according  to  what 
they  have,  and  not  according  to  what 
they  hav^e  not  ;  and  whenever  and 
wherever  they  come  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  and  believe,  and  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  he  will  hear 
them,  and  will  save  them.  See  note 
on  Mark  xvi.  16.  IT  Atid  how  shall 
they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  E  elects  are 
ordinarily  produced  by  natural  causes. 
God  may  undoubtedly  impart  knowl- 
edge by  supernatural  means  ;  but  this 
is  not  the  usual  method  of  his  provi- 
dence. That  some  might  hear  the 
truth,  it  was  necessary  in  the  apostolio 
age,  even  as  now,  that  others  should 
speak  it.  The  necessity  of  proclaiming 
the  gospel  was  recognized  by  the  apos- 
tles, and  by  none  more  fully  than  Paul, 
for  he  "  labored  more  abundantly  than 
they  all."  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  Hence  they 
went  into  all  the  world  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  every  creature.  Mark  xvi. 
15.  And  through  their  ministry  the 
word,  in  general  terms,  went  ' '  unto  the 
ends  of  the  world."  Ver.  18.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  observed  that, 
whatever  lack  of  true  enjoyment  may 
result  from  ignorance  of  divine  truth, 
such  lack  cannot  be  regarded  a  punish- 
mnit,  if  the  ignorance  be  inviduntary 
on  the  part  of  men,  because  tiie  truth 
has  never  been  made  known  to  them. 
Doubtless,  God  has  a  good  design  to  be 
accomplished,  by  permitting  his  chil- 
dren to  remain  in  ignorance  for  a  sea- 
son, and'  in  many  cases  through  their 
mortal  lii'e.  But,  to  suppose  that  do- 
sign  eujbiiices  their  endless  banishment 
from  his  presence,  is  too  monstrous  t« 
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except  they  be  sent?  as  it  is  writ-  ten,  How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of 


obtain  credence  for  one  moment.  Tem- 
porary inconvenience,  and  even  sharp 
Buifering,  may  be  compensated  by  sub- 
sequent blessings.  See  ch.  viii.  18. 
But  endless  suffering  necessarily  ex- 
cludes subsequent  benefit.  Whatever 
will  finally  result  in  good  may  be  re- 
garded as  consistent  with  the  character 
and  purposes  of  (iod  :  but  that  which 
is  evil,  without  mitigation  and  without 
remedy,  is  utterly  abhorrent  to  his 
nature.      1  John  iv.  8. 

15.  And  how  shall  they  preach,  except 
thry  be  sent?  How  can  they  preach? 
The  inquiry  has  reference  not  to  the 
manner,  but  to  the  fact,  of  preaching. 
The  idea  is,  there  can  be  no  preaching 
of  the  gospel  unless  preachers  be  sent 
forth.  It  was  the  direction  of  our 
Master,  that  the  knowledge  of  his  gos- 
pel should  be  communicated  by  human 
instrumentality.  Accordingly,  he  com- 
missioned his  apostles  to  perform  this 
service  in  all  the  world,  —  among  the 
Jews  first,  and  afterward  among  the 
Gentiles.  Matt,  xxviii.  19  ;  Mark  xvi. 
15  ;  Acts  i.  8.  The  apostles  encouraged 
their  fellow-disciples  to  engage  in  the 
game  work,  fully  recognizing  the  fact 
that  the  word  must  be  preached  before 
men  could  believe,  and  that  for  such 
preaching  reliance  must  be  had  on 
human  agents  duly  qualified.  IT  As  it 
is  written.  See  Isa.  Hi.  7.  "  The  con- 
nection of  the  sentiment  which  follows 
with  that  which  precedes  I  have  found 
exhibited  in  no  commentator  so  as  to 
satisfy  me.  Most  critics  do  not  appear 
to  have  felt  any  difficulty  with  the 
passage,  and  have  said  little  or  nothing 
to  the  purpose  upon  it.  But  in  my 
own  mind  there  has  always  been  a  seri- 
ous difficulty  in  seeing  how  the  sequel 
here  eitlier  illustrates  or  confirms  the 
declaration  immediately  preceding,  I 
am  not  able  now  to  see  that  this  is 
effected  in  any  other  way  than  the  fol- 
l(;wing,  namely,  the  importance  of  the 
heralds  of  salvation,  in  order  to  bring 
men  to  believe  on  a  Saviour,  is  implied 
in  the  high  commendation  which  the 
Scripture  bestows  upon  them.  This  is 
truly  implied  by  the  words  quoted  ;  for 
why  should  these  heralds  be  spoken  of 
with  high  and  joyful  commendation,  if 
they  are  not  important  instruments  in 
ihe  salvation  of  men  ?    So  the  apostle, 


in  making  this  quotation  (for  I  suppose 
him,  and  not  the  objector,  to  cite  the 
words  of  Isaiah),  concedes,  for  sub- 
stance, what  had  been  implied  in  the 
questions  just  asked." — Stuart.  It 
is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that 
although  such  heralds  be  "important 
instruments  in  the  salvation  of  men," 
yet  they  are  only  instruments  in  the 
hand  of  a  far  mightier  power.  "  The 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith,"  Heb. 
xii.  2,  both  furnishes  the  message  and 
moves  the  heart  to  receive  it.  Preach- 
ers are  instruments,  and  highly  honored 
instruments,  but  not  the  bestowers,  of 
salvation  through  faith.  1  Cor.  iii. 
4 — 7  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  5.  Those  preachers 
who  assume  to  stand  between  Uod  and 
his  children,  to  shelter  them  from  his 
wrath,  improperly  magnify  their  oflice, 
and  arrogate  to  themselves  a  mission 
which  was  never  committed  to  them  by 
divine  authority.  This  subject  is  illus- 
trated by  a  circumstance  attending 
Paul's  conversion  to  Cliristianity.  Most 
of  the  work  was  purely  miraculous. 
Yet  in  one  portion  even  of  this  human 
instrumentality  was  used.  See  Acts  ix. 
10 — 18.  Ananias  might  just  as  well 
have  claimed  that  he  restored  sight  to 
Paul,  by  "  putting  his  hand  on  him," 
as  others  can  claim  to  be  anything  more 
than  instruments  in  the  conversion  of 
others  to  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  See 
also  Acts  iii.  12 — 16.  The  apostles 
uniformly  disclaimed  all  ascriptions  of 
praise  to  themselves  ;  but  they  exhorted 
tiieir  brethren  to  render  homage  to  God, 
as  the  giver  of  "  every  good  gift  and 
every  perfect  gift."  Jas.  i.  17.  It  is 
suggested  by  Locke,  and  the  suggestion 
is  adopted  by  others,  that  the  apostle 
had  an  object  personal  to  himself  in 
quoting  the  prophet's  testimony  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  preaching. 
"St.  Paul  is  careful  everywhere  to 
keep  himself  as  well  as  possibly  he  can 
in  the  minds  and  fair  esteem  of  his 
brethren  the  Jews.  May  not,  therefore, 
this,  with  the  two  foregoing  verses,  be 
understood  as  an  apology  to  them  for 
professing  himself  an  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  as  he  does  by  the  tenor  of 
this  epistle,  and  in  the  next  chapter  in 
words  at  length,  ver.  13  ?  In  this  chap- 
ter, ver.  12,  he  had  showed  that  both 
Jews  and  Greeks,  or  Gentiles,  were  to 
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them   that   preach   the   gospel  of  '  good  things ! 

peace,  and  bring   glad   tidings  of        16   But  they  have  not  all  obeyed 


be  saved  only  by  receiving  the  gospel 
of  Christ  ;  and  if  so,  it  was  necessary 
that  somebody  should  be  sent  to  teach 
it  them,  and  therefore  the  Jews  had  no 
reason  to  be  angry  with  any  that  was 
sent  on  that  employment."  IT  How 
beautiful  are  the  feet,  Ac.  The  quotation  j 
is  from  Isaiah  lii.  7.  "  Paul  has  evi-  ! 
dently  made  a  new  translation  in  his  ' 
quotation,  but  he  has  abridged  the  | 
original  Hebrew."  —  Stuart.  In  the 
common  version  the  original  passage 
stands  thus  :  "How  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that 
bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth 
peace  ;  that  bringeth  good  tidings  of 
good,  that  publisheth  salvation  ;  that 
saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth." 
This  chapter  is  generally  understood  as 
a  prophecy  concerning  Christ  and  his 
gospel.  But,  without  insisting  on  this, 
it  is  manifest  that  Paul  regarded  the 
language  as  applicable  to  the  heralds 
of  the  cross,  and  descriptive  of  their 
important  work.  The  feet  are  chosen, 
rather  than  any  other  part  of  the  body, 
as  characteristic  of  these  messengers  of 
salvation,  because  it  was  the  office  of  a 
herald  to  travel  from  place  to  place  to 
communicate  his  message,  and  in  early 
times  the  ordinary  manner  of  travelling 
was  on  foot.  The  idea  is,  how  beauti- 
ful is  the  appearance  of  those  who  bear 
glad  tidings.  Their  approach  is  the 
signal  of  general  rejoicing.  IT  That 
preach  the  gospel  of  peace.  Literally, 
that  evangelize  peace.  See  note  on  Luke 
ii.  10.  IT  And  bring  glad  tidings  of 
good  things.  Literally,  evangelize  good 
things.  The  same  word  is  repeated. 
The  meaning,  howe*^er,  is  distinctly  ex- 
pressed in  the  common  translation.  It 
is  observable  how  both  prophet  and 
apostle  confine  their  commendations  to 
the  preachers  of  the  gospel  o{  peace,  the 
gospel  of  good  things.  These  only  are 
to  be  regarded  as  truly  sent  of  God,  or 
as  messengers  to  be  gladly  received  by 
mankind.  The  gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  is  strongly  characterized 
by  its  peace-giving  nature.  When  his 
advent  was  announced  by  the  angels, 
the  burden  of  tiicir  song  was,  "Glory 
to  G(jd  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth 
peace,  good-will  toward  men."  Luke 
ii.  14.     When  our  Lord  sent  forth  his 


apostles,  he  commanded  them,  saying, 
"  Into  whatsoever  house  ye  enter,  first 
say,  Peace  be  to  this  house."  Luke  x. 
5.  When  he  was  about  to  be  removed 
from  his  disciples  by  death,  he  com- 
forted them  by  the  assurance,  "Peace 
I  leave  with  you  ;  my  peace  I  give 
unto  you  ;  not  as  the  world  giveth, 
give  I  unto  you.  Let  not  your  heart 
be  troubled,  neither  let  it  be  afraid." 
John  liv.  27.  Peter  described  the 
ministry  of  the  apostles  as  "preaching 
peace  by  Jesus  Christ."  Acts  x.  36. 
And  in  this  epistle,  to  pass  over  a  mass 
of  testimonies  to  the  same  effect,  the 
apostle  declares  that  "  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  right- 
eousness, peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost."  Ch.  xiv.  17.  And  he  invokes 
the  choicest  blessings  upon  his  brethren, 
saying,  "  Now  the  God  of  hope  fill  you 
with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing,  that 
ye  may  abound  in  hope  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Ch.  xv.  12. 
Let  so  much  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Scriptures  testify 
the  peace-giving  nature  of  the  gospel. 
By  this  test  may  be  determined  the  true 
character  of  any  message  delivered  as 
gospel,  whether  or  not  it  be  genuine. 
If  it  can  be  sincerely  and  heartily  be- 
lieved, and  the  heart  be  thereby  filled 
with  hope,  and  joy,  and  peace,  it  bears 
marks,  thus  far,  of  genuineness.  On 
the  contrary,  if  a  firm  and  steadfast 
faith  be  accompanied  with  dissatisfac- 
tion ;  if  it  be  not  all  which  is  essential 
to  the  peace  of  the  soul  ;  if  the  most 
holy  emotions  of  nature  crave  some- 
thing better  ;  if  hope  cannot  be  in- 
dulged correspondent  to  the  faith  ;  then 
we  may  well  doubt  whether  this  be  the 
true  gospel  ;  for  that  giveth  perfect 
peace  to  believers.  It  is  not  every 
professed  herald  whose  feet  are  beauti- 
ful. Only  those  are  to  be  received  with 
confidence  and  with  joyful  hearts  who 
"  preach  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  bring 
glad  tidings  of  good  things."  Such 
only  bear  proper  credentials  as  "am- 
bassadors for  Christ."     2  Cor.  v.  20. 

16.  But  they  have  not  all  obeyed  the 
gospel.  This  verse  seems  parenthetical. 
The  apostle  had  admitted,  substantially, 
that  before  faith  could  exist  the  gos« 
pel  must  be  made  known  to  men,  ver. 
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the  gi)8pel.    For  Esaias  saith,  Lord, 
who  hath  believed  our  report? 


14,  15,  and  he  repeats  the  same  fact 
in  ver.  17.  But  here  he  interposes 
the  remark  that  it  must  indeed  be 
admitted  that  many  who  have  heard 
yet  remain  in  unbelief ;  which  was 
notoriously  true  in  regard  to  the  Jews- 
He  adds  the  testimony  of  the  prophet, 
that  it  was  no  new  thing  for  men  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  truth.  "  Th« 
connection  I  take  to  be  thus  :  The 
objector,  in  ver.  11,  15,  pleads,  by  way 
of  apology  for  his  unbelieving  country- 
men, that  it  could  not  be  expected  they 
would  believe,  without  the  gospel  being 
preached  to  them  ;  thus  intimating  that 
many  of  them  had  not  heard  it  pro- 
claimed. To  this  the  apostle  answers, 
(1)  That  many  who  had  heard  it, 
namely,  such  as  the  objector  himself 
must  concede  had  heard  it,  did  not 
believe  it  ;  and  he  quotes  Isa.  liii. 
1,  in  order  to  show  that  the  great 
prophet  had  predicted  this  same  thing. 
To  this  the  Jew  replies  that  the  very 
quotation  which  he  makes  contains  an 
implication  of  the  sentiment  that  men 
must  hear  the  gospel  before  they  can 
believe  it  ;  meaning  thereby  to  inti- 
mate that  a  part  of  his  kinsmen  after 
the  flesh,  at  least,  are  not  to  be  involved 
in  the  charge  of  criminal  unbelief. 
This  last  intimation  the  apostle  imme- 
diately takes  up,  and  replies  to  it,  (2) 
in  vers.  18 — 21,  by  repeated  quotations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  showing  that 
they  all  had  heard  the  glad  tidings  of 
the  gospel,  or  at  least  showing  that  what 
was  said  in  ancient  times  of  the  Jews, 
in  respect  to  the  warnings  and  promises 
of  God,  may  now  be  said  with  equal 
truth  and  propriety.  It  is  the  principle 
of  the  apostles  assertion  or  reasoning 
which  he  designs  to  support  and  justify 
by  these  quotations." —  Stuart.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  the  true  connection 
in  these  verses,  or  the  precise  train  of 
thought  in  the  apostle's  mind.  In 
addition,  therefore,  to  the  first  inter- 
pretation, which  is  adopted  by  many 
commentators,  and  which  seems  to  me 
the  most  natural,  I  have  inserted 
another,  which  some  perhaps  will  regard 
with  more  favor.  But,  however  difficult 
it  may  be  to  perceive  the  real  connec- 
tion of  the  facts  stated,  the  facts  them- 
•elves    are    perfectly    manilest  :     (1.) 


17  So  then,  fliith  comcth  by  hear- 
ing, and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God. 

That  none  can  believe  until  the  truth 
is  brought  to  their  notice,  which  is 
ordinarily  done  by  human  agency. 
Ver.  14,  15,  17.  (2.)  That  the  office 
of  a  true  herald  of  the  gospel  is  import- 
ant, and  his  approach  is  hailed  with 
joy  by  such  as  are  of  a  teachable  dispo- 
sition. Ver.  15.  (:i.)  That  some  re- 
main in  unbelief,  notwithstanding  the 
word  is  plainly  and  laithtully  preached 
to  them.  Ver.  16.  (4.)  That  such 
unbelief  is  criminal,  when  it  results 
from  obstinacy.  Ver.  21.  The  general 
application  of  these  facts  is  also  suffi- 
ciently manifest  ;  namely,  that  as  the 
Jewish  nation  had  obstinately  and  wil- 
fully rejected  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
which  had  been  proclaimed  among  them 
both  by  him  and  by  his  disciples,  "  in 
demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of 
power,"  1  Cor.  ii.  4,  it  was  right  and 
proper  that  the  kingdom  of  God  should 
be  taken  from  them,  and  given  unto 
the  Gentiles,  who  would  bring  forth  the 
fruits  thereof.  Matt.  xxi.  43.  And 
the  quotations  from  the  prophets,  in  ver. 
19,  20,  show  that  this  result  was  accord- 
ing to  the  declared  purpose  of  God. 
IT  Esaias.  The  Greek  form  of  the 
Hebrew  Isaiah.  The  passage  cited  is 
Isa.  liii.  1.  IT  Who  hnth  believed  our 
report  ?  The  form  of  the  question  im- 
plies that  the  report  was  not  generally 
believed  ;  nay,  more,  that  it  was  gen- 
erally disbelieved  ;  that  the  number  of 
believers  was  comparatively  small.  The 
prophet  is  generally  understood  here  to 
refer  directly  to  the  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah ;  and  he  assigns  some  of  the  rea- 
sons why  "his  own  received  him  not," 
John  i.  11,  when  he  came  to  them. 
It  was  a  vain  inquiry,  then,  of  the 
Pharisees,  John  vii.  48,  "  Have  any  of 
the  rulers  or  of  the  Pharisees  believed 
on  him?"  For  their  own  prophet  had 
predicted  that  the  true  Messiah  would  be 
rejected  by  their  nation.  See  note  on 
chap.  xi.  8. 

17.  Faith  Cometh  by  hearing,  Ac.  This 
verse  is  substantially  a  repetition,  in  a 
more  compact  form,  of  ver.  14,  15. 
Faith  results  from  hearing  the  truth  ; 
and  hearing  implies  a  communication 
of  the  "word"  to  be  believed,  which 
communication  is  usually  made  by 
human   agency.     It   may  be  observed. 
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18   But   I  say,  Have  they  not  heard?      Yes  verily   their    souni 


kowever,  that  the  word  here  transljited 
hearing  is  the  same  which  is  rendered 
report,  in  ver.  16.  The  sense  is  not 
obscured  by  the  change  of  phraseology. 
Faith  results  from  the  report,  and  the 
report  proclaims  the  "word"  to  be 
believed.  Such  is  the  ordinary  process 
of  faith  in  the  gospel.  The  word  must 
be  spoken  ;  in  a  few  cases  miraculously, 
by  direct  communication  from  heaven, 
as  in  Acts  ix.  3 — 6 ;  see  also  Acts 
xxvi.  13—20  ;  Gal.  i.  11,  12  ;  but  ordi- 
narily by  human  agents.  The  word 
must  be  heard  and  understood.  The 
mind  then  has  an  object  which  it  can 
grasp.  If  full  credit  be  given  to  the 
word,  it  is  received  by  faith.  If  it  be 
heartily  and  joyfully  received,  faith  is 
exercised  by  the  heart,  as  well  as  by 
the  intellect  ;  and  this  is  the  only  faith 
which  can  give  the  victory  over  the 
world.  1  John  v.  4.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  faith  does 
not  uniformly  follow  the  hearing  of  the 
word.  Ver.  16.  Some  are  given  over 
to  hardness  of  heart  and  obstinacy  of 
mind,  chap.  xi.  8  ;  so  that  the  truth  is 
rejected,  although  distinctly  heard  and 
understood.  When  the  heart  is  under 
the  dominion  of  sin,  the  gracious  influ- 
ence of  the  spirit  is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare it  for  the  reception  of  the  truth  ; 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  true  that  faith  is 
the  gift  of  God.  Paul  had  heard  the 
word  of  truth  from  the  lips  of  the  mar- 
tyr Stephen,  and  doubtless  from  other 
disciples,  before  his  journey  to  Damas- 
cus ;  but  he  did  not  exercise  faith 
until  the  word  was  set  home  to  his 
heart  with  irresit^tible  power.  Others 
hear  it  and  are  inattentive  and  careless, 
until  in  the  providence  of  God  their 
hearts  are  aroused  to  attention.  Others 
hear  it,  and  obstinatel}'  reject  it,  until 
tliey  are  moved,  by  some  method  of 
divine  appointment,  to  consider  the 
things  wliich  belong  to  their  peace. 
Although,  for  purposes  detailed  in  chap. 
xi.,  and  for  other  wise  and  holy  pur- 
poses, it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
parental  and  benevolent  character  of 
God  that  he  should  delay  the  conver- 
sion of  his  children  for  a  time,  yet  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  they  shall  for- 
ever remain  in  unbelief.  When  the 
purpose  of  their  temporary  blindness 
ihail  have  been  accomi)lished,  the  scales 


shall  fall  from  their  eyes,  and  the  veil 
from  their  hearts  ;  for  God  "  will  have 
all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  unto 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth."  1  Tim.  ii. 
4.  He  wills,  also,  "that  at  the  name 
of  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of 
things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth, 
\  and  things  under  the  earth  ;  and  that 
;  every  tongue  should  confess  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the 
Father."  Phil.  ii.  10,  11.  When  this 
consummation  of  the  divine  plan  shall 
be  fully  realized,  there  surely  will  not 
remain  "  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief"  in 
the  moral  universe. 

18.    But  I  say,  Have  they  not  heard  ? 
That  is,  they  have  heard.     It  had  been 
intimated  in  ver.  14,  15,  that  unbelief 
was   excusable,   when    the    facts  to    be 
believed  had  never  been  made  known  ; 
which   is  manifestly   true,   and    is   ad- 
mitted by  the  apostle.     In  this  verse 
some  suppose    the  writer    refers    espe- 
cially to  the  Gentiles,  among  whom  the 
!  gospel  had  already  been  preached  far 
I  and  wide.     Others,  with  better  reason, 
'  as  I  think,   suppose   he    refers   to    the 
Jews  here  as  well  as  in  the  following 
j  verses  ;    because  his  main  object  is  to 
show    the    propriety    of    taking    away 
their  peculiar  privileges  on  account  of 
their  unbelief,  and  bestowing  them  on 
the  Gentiles,  who  would  more  profitably 
improve  them.     IT  Yes  verily,  their  sound 
j  went    into    all    the    earth,    <fcc.       This    is 
I  taken   in   substance   from    Ps.    xix.   4. 
"  That   all    mankind    have    heard    the 
I  word  of  God,  the  apostle  proves   from 
IPs.    xix.,  where    it    is    affirmed     that 
the   works   of  creation,   especially   the 
heavens,  that  is,  the  luminaries  placed 
in  the  heavens,  by  their  constant  and 
regular    motions,    producing   day    and 
night,  and    the    vicissitude  of  seasons, 
with  all  their  beneficial  consequences, 
preach  the  true  God  to  the  Gentiles  in 
every  age  and  country.     This  speech, 
uttered  by  the  works  of  creation,  is  as 
properly  God's  as  the  speech  uttered  by 
the   preachers  of  the  gospel  ;  and   has 
always  been  so  universal,  and  so  intelli- 
gible, thatif  any  of  the  (Jentiles  have  not 
known  and  worshipped  the  true  God,  they 
are  altogether  inexcusable,  as  the  apos- 
tle  aflirms,   chap.  i.   20." —  Mackniyht. 
j  Tliis  is  doubtle.>^s  true  and  important,  in 
I  itself.     Yet  I  apprehend  the  subject  of 
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Tvent  into  all  the  earth,  and  their 
words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world. 
19   But   I   say,  Did   not   Israel 

discourse  here  is  far  different  from  that 
which  is  discussed  in  chap.  i.  The 
apostle  there  demonstrates  the  guilt  of 
the  Gentiles,  who  had  sufficient  evidence 
of  God's  existence  and  benevolence, 
and  yet  worshipped  him  not  as  God, 
but  abandoned  themselves  to  idolatry 
and  wickedness.  Here,  however,  he 
speaks  especially  of  the  gospel,  the 
extent  of  its  publication,  and  the  guilt 
of  its  rejection.  He  could  only  quote 
the  language  of  the  Psalmist,  therefore, 
in  an  accommodated  sense,  meaning  to 
gay  it  was  as  applicable  to  the  promul- 
gation of  the  gospel  by  preaching  as 
it  originally  was  to  the  promulgation 
of  natural  religion  by  the  works  of 
creation,  in  which  sense  it  was  unques- 
tionably used  by  the  Psalmist.  But  it 
is  not  probable  that  he  here  applied 
the  language,  even  in  this  sense,  to  the 
Gentiles  ;  for  he  is  not  now  discussing 
the  means  they  enjoyed  of  attaining  the 
truth,  nor  the  consequences  of  their 
rejecting  it.  He  deals  particularly  with 
the  Jewish  nation  ;  showing  that,  by 
their  obstinacy  and  unbelief,  they  had 
justly  forfeited  the  privilege,  so  long 
enjoyed,  of  being  the  peculiar  people 
of  God,  and  that  the  gospel  rejected  by 
them  was  now  to  be  freely  offered  to 
the  Gentiles.  To  show  that  their  unbe- 
lit-'f  was  inexcusable,  he  declares  that 
the  gospel  had  been  preached  through- 
out the  land,  using  the  Psalmist's  lan- 
guage as  a  convenient  and  expressive 
form  of  words. 

I'i).  But  I  say,  Did  not  Israel  know? 
"  What  —  is  not  said  ;  but  it  is  to  be 
gathered  from  the  subsequent  context, 
and  if  so,  it  is  clear  that  the  sentiment 
is  :  Both  not  Israel  know  (as  I  have 
before  said,  ver.  11,  12)  that  the  Gen- 
tiles are  to  be  received  as  well  as  the 
Jews,  and  the  Jews  to  be  cast  off  for 
unbelief?  The  apostle  now  proceeds  to 
quote  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  show  that  the  ancient  prophets 
have  explicitly  declared  the  same  thing." 
—  Stuart.  This  is  fairly  "  gathered 
Irom  the  subsequent  context  ;  "  and  it 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  general 
theme  of  discourse  ;  namely,  the  un- 
reasonable and  obstinate  unbelief  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  consequent  transfer  of 

23 


know?  First,  Moses  saith,  I  will 
provoke  you  to  jealousy  hy  them 
that  are  no  people,  and  by  a  foolish 


peculiar  religious  privileges  from  them 
to  the  Gentiles.  ''  Especially  had  the 
Jews  been  abundantly  forewarned  of 
the  then  existing  state  of  things,  even 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Gentiles,  and  of 
their  own  perversity  at  this  time.  By 
Moses,  Deut.  xxxii.  21,  the  Lord  had 
intimated  that  he  would  '  move  them 
to  emulation  and  anger,'  by  adopting 
the  Gentiles,  whom  they  despised  as  a 
'  foolish  natioji,'  and,  indeed,  as  '  no  na- 
tion.' And  more  plainly  still  in  Isa. 
Ixv.  1  he  had  apprized  them  that  he 
would  be  '  found  by  those  who  neither 
sought  nor  inquired  '  for  him,  that  is, 
by  the  Gentiles  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  had,  by  the  same  prophet,  Isa. 
Ixv.  2,  pronounced  the  Jews  '  a  disobe- 
dient and  gainsaying  people,  to  whom 
he  had  long  stretched  forth  his  hands 
in  vain.'  "  —  H.  Ballon,  2d.  IT  First. 
That  is,  in  the  order  of  time  ;  or,  in  the 
first  place.  IF  Moses  saith.  See  Deut. 
xxxii.  21.  IT  /  will  provoke  you  to 
jealousy.  I  will  make  you  jealous. 
The  word  used  here  occurs  in  only  three 
other  places  in  the  New  Testament,  ch. 
xi.  11,  14  ;  1  Cor.  x.  22  ;  in  the  second 
instance  cited,  it  is  rendered  "  provoke 
to  emulation,"  or  make  emulous.  It  is 
kindred  to  the  word  often  rendered  zeal, 
and  indicates  a  fervid  desire  of  the 
mind.  "Jealousy  is  a  passion  of  the 
mind,  excited  by  another's  being  our 
rival,  or  sharing  in  those  honors  or 
enjoyments  which  we  highly  esteem, 
which  we  account  our  own  property, 
and  which  we  are  greatly  desirous  of 
securing  to  ourselves.  So  the  Jews 
moved  God  to  jealousy,  by  giving  to 
idols  the  honor  and  wor.ship  due  to  him 
alone,  or  by  acting  towards  God  in 
such  a  manner  as  usually  creates  jeal- 
ousy in  a  man.  For  which  reason,  it  is 
predicted,  Deut.  xxxii.  21,  that  they 
should  be  repaid  in  their  own  coin,  and 
be  moved  to  jealousy ;  —  how  ?  By  trans- 
ferring from  them  the  honors  and  priv- 
ileges in  which  tliey  gloried,  to  those 
whom  they  despised,  to  a  Lo-am,  a  no- 
people,  that  is,  to  the  Gentiles.  Lo-am, 
a  no-people,  or  not  a  people,  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  heathen  world,  as  not  inter- 
ested in  the  peculiar  covenant  of  (jcd. 
Therefore,  this  text,  as  it  lies  in  Deu- 
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nation  I  will  anger  you.  isaith,  I  was  found  of  them   that 

20   But  Esaias  is  very  bold,  and   sought  me  not ;  I  was  made  mani- 


teronomy,  is  full  to  the  apostle's  pur' 
pose,  and  doth  not  relate  to  their  being 
conquered  by  heathen  nations,  but  to 
their  being  stripped  of  boasted  honors, 
and  seeing  them  conferred  upon  those 
■whom  they  contemned  as  the  vilest 
people.  How  much  the  Jews  were 
irritated  at  the  preaching  of  the  gospel 
to  the  Gentiles,  is  well  known.  See 
Matt.  xxi.  43,  44,  Ac.  ;  Acts  xxii.  21, 
22;  1  Thess.  ii.  15,  U."  —  Taylor. 
IT  And  by  a  foolish  nation  I  will  anger 
you.  The  idolatrous  Gentiles  are  here 
styled  a  foolish  nation,  idolatry  being 
characterized  as  folly  by  the  sacred 
■writers.  See  Jer.  x.  8.  "  The  fool 
hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God." 
Ps.  xiv.  1.  "  Professing  themselves  to 
be  wise,  they  became  fools;  and  changed 
the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into 
an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man, 
and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and 
creeping  things,"  <&c.  Ch.  i.  22 — 25. 
To  people  who  had  sustained  this  char- 
acter the  privilege  of  sonship  should 
be  transferred,  by  their  adoption  as  the 
people  of  God,  to  the  great  indignation 
of  the  Jews.  "  In  Deut.  xxxii.  21, 
from  which  these  words  are  quoted, 
God  complains  of  the  Jews  that  they 
had  apostatized  from  him  and  gone  after 
idols,  and  thus  provoked  his  jealousy 
and  indignation.  Because  they  had 
done  so,  he  declares  that  he  will,  at 
some  future  period,  provoke  them  and 
excite  their  jealousy,  by  receiving  a 
heathen,  idolatrous  people,  in  their 
stead." —  Stuart. 

20.  But  Esaias  is  very  bold.  It  was  a 
matter  of  no  small  hazard  for  a  prophet 
of  God  to  deal  plainly  with  the  Jewish 
people,  as  is  manifest  Irom  their  history 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament.  The 
same  spirit  which  exhibited  itself  in 
personal  violence  against  our  Lord  and 
his  disciples  is  manifest  also  in  the 
outrages  heaped  upon  some  of  the  an- 
cient prophets.  They  were  preemi- 
nently of  that  class  who  resort  to  brute 
force  as  the  most  effectual  reply  to  truth 
■which  can  be  neither  gainsaid  or  re- 
eisted.  Nothing  seemed  more  suddenly 
to  arouse  their  indignation,  than  to  be 
told  that  God  had  any  regard  for  the 
Gentile  races  of  men,  whom  they  con- 
iemptuously  denominated   dogs.      Yefc 


Isaiah  had  the  courage  to  brave  their 
wrath,  and  to  speak  the  truth,  whether 
they  would  hear  or  whether  they  would 
forbear.  He  distinctly  foretold  the 
adoption  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  Jews,  as  the  people  or  visi- 
ble church  of  God,  on  the  earth.  There 
is  a  tradition  among  the  Jews,  which, 
if  it  be  not  true,  is  certainly  character- 
istic of  that  nation,  that  the  life  of  this 
prophet  was  sacrificed  by  the  indignant 
rulers.  However  this  be,  he  was  after- 
wards universally  acknowledged  to  have 
been  a  holy  man,  speaking  as  he  waa 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  2  Pet.  i.  21  ; 
and  to  this  day  his  authority  is  rever- 
enced both  by  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Such 
is  the  eternal  distinction  between  truth 
and  all  which  oppcses  it.  Violence 
may  check  it  for  a  moment  ;  but  it 
rises  superior  to  all  opposition,  triumphs 
over  all  obstacles,  and  endureth  for- 
ever. In  this  confidence,  and  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  God  of  truth,  Isaiah 
boldly  proclaimed  his  message,  though 
he  well  knew  it  would  exasperate  the 
Jews  to  madness.  IT  /  was  found  of 
them  that  sought  me  not.  The  quotation 
is  from  Isa.  ixv,  1,  2,  though  the  order 
of  the  language  is  transposed.  By  those 
who  sought  not  the  Lord,  the  Gentiles 
are  intended.  They  were  sunk  in  idol- 
atry, and  did  not  seek  a  knowledge  of 
the  true  God.  IT  /  was  made  manifest, 
<feo.  The  same  idea  is  repeated  in  a 
different  form,  after  the  manner  of 
Hebrew  parallels.  To  the  benighted 
Gentiles,  absorbed  in  their  idolatry  and 
worldly  pursuits,  inattentive  to  the 
works  of  creation,  which,  rightly  inter- 
preted, demonstrate  the  eternal  power 
and  divinity  of  the  Creator,  ch.  i.  20, 
and  despised  by  the  more  enlightened 
Jews,  as  a  foolish  and  altogether  infe- 
rior race,  God  graciously  sent  the  gos- 
pel of  his  Son,  with  the  assurance  that 
they  had  a  Father  in  heaven  who  loved 
them,  and  who  would  save  them  from 
sin.  The  truth  found  more  ready  ac- 
ceptance among  them  than  among  the 
Jews,  and  converts  were  multiplied 
abundantly.  The  fact  was  undeniable 
that  the  gospel  was  thus  preached  and 
believed  among  the  Gentiles.  The 
Jews  did  not  pretend  to  deny  it ;  b«t 
they  alleged  it  as  a  proper  subject  of 
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21  But  to  Israel  he  saith,  All 
day  long  I  have  stretched  forth  my 
hands  unto  a  disobedient  and  gain- 
saying people. 


indignation  that  the  preachers  of  the 
gospel  should  assert  that  the  Gentiles 
were  to  share  the  privileges  which  they 
claimed  as  exclusively  their  own.  The 
apostle  therefore  quotes  their  own 
prophet,  to  show  that  such  was  the  will 
of  God,  distinctly  announced  in  former 
ages  ;  and  he  declares,  ver.  19,  that 
they  knew,  or  ought  to  know,  or  had 
the  means  of  knowing,  this  fact. 

21.  But  to  Israel  he  saith,  &c.  The 
former  verse  has  exclusive  reference  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  to  the  blessings  which 
God  would  bestow  on  them,  of  his  own 
free  and  abundant  grace.  The  apostle 
now  adds  the  remainder  of  the  prophecy, 
which  has  exclusive  reference  to  the 
Jews.  And  it  is  easily  believed  that 
much  boldness  was  exhibited  by  the 
prophet,  in  its  original  utterance.  It 
is  a  distinct  charge  against  the  .Tews 
of  inattention,  obstinacy,  and  rebellion 
against  God.  The  apostle  makes  the 
game  charge  ;  and  he  makes  it  the 
more  prudently  in  regard  to  himself, 
and  the  more  forcibly  and  effectually 
in  regard  to  the  Jews,  by  adopting  the 
language  of  a  prophet  for  whom  they 
professed  the  highest  reverence.  It  is 
implied  in  this  charge  that  the  Jews 
had  forfeited  all  claim  to  be  regarded 
as  a  chosen  people  ;  and,  consequently, 
that  they  had  no  right  to  complain  that 
their  privileges  were  transferred  to 
others.  They  had  rebelled  against  God, 
by  rejecting  his  Son,  who  was  the 
brightness  of  the  Fatlier's  glory,  and 
the  express  image  of  his  person.  Heb. 
i.  3.  They  had  spurned  his  grace  by 
rejecting  the  gospel  of  salvation.  It 
remained  that  the  kingdom  should  be 
taken  from  them,  and  given  to  others. 
Matt.  xxi.  43. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

1.  /  say  then.  Having,  in  the  pi«- 
ceding  chapters,  affirmed  the  fact  that 
the  Jews  had  forfeited  the  privileges 
which  had  hitherto  distinguished  them 
from  the  Gentiles,  and  that  the  Gentiles 


I  SAY  then,  Hath  God  cast  away 
his  people  ?  God  forbid.  For  I 
also  am  an  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of 
Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

were  now  adopted  as  children  of  God  ; 
in  other  words,  that  by  rejecting  the 
gospel  the  Jews  failed  to  enter  the 
kingdom  which  was  offered  to  the  Gen- 
tiles and  accepted  by  them,  so  that  the 
Gentiles  became  the  true  church  of 
God  ;  and  having  proved,  by  the  tes- 
timony of  the  ancient  prophets,  that 
this  change  was  in  accordance  with  the 
purpose  of  God  ;  the  apostle  proceeds, 
in  this  chapter,  to  exhibit  the  grounds 
of  hope  which  remained  for  the  Jews. 
He  anticipates  an  objection  which 
would  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of  a 
Jew  ;  as  if  the  doctrine  taught  by  him 
implied  that  God  had  utterly  forsaken 
his  people,  and  had  left  them  to  perish 
without  remedy.  IT  Hath  God  cast 
away  his  people  ?  By  his  people  is  here 
to  be  understood  the  Jewish  nation 
generally  ;  for  of  them  the  apostle  had 
been  speaking  in  the  last  two  chapters. 
Concerning  these  the  inquiry  is  made  ; 
and  it  is  made  in  such  a  form  that  it 
may  be  understood  in  either  of  two 
ways  :  (1.)  Hath  God  cast  away  all  his 
people?  or,  (2)  Hath  God  utterly  and 
forever  cast  off  his  people  ?  The  reply 
which  follows  meets  the  inquiry,  in 
both  forms  ;  affirming  (1)  that,  al- 
though the  rejection  is  general,  there 
are  gracious  exceptions,  a  remnant 
being  preserved  ;  and  (2)  that  the  re- 
jection is  not  final  in  regard  to  any  ; 
but  that,  when  the  purpose  of  their 
temporary  rejection  shall  have  been  ac- 
complished, "  all  Israel  shall  be  saved." 
Ver.  2G.  IT  God  forbid.  This  is  the 
apostle's  favorite  form  of  an  absolute 
and  unqualified  negative.  See  note  on 
ch.  iii.  4.  IT  For  I  also  am  an  Israelite. 
The  apostle  would  not  be  understood  to 
believe  that  he  himself  was  cast  off  or 
rejected  from  the  visible  church  of  God. 
Yet  he  was  a  Jew.  It  followed  that 
not  all  the  Jews  were  rejected.  What 
was  true  concerning  himself  was  equally 
true  concerning  other  Jewish  converts. 
As  many  as  embraced  the  gospel  con- 
tinued members  of  the  visible  church, 
whose  privileges  were  enjoyed  equally 
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2  God  hath  not  cast  away  his 
people  which  he  foreknew.  Wot 
ye  not  what  the  scripture  saith  of 

by  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  rejection 
of  the  Jews,  therefore,  though  general, 
■was  not  universal.  There  were  excep- 
tions, of  which  the  apostle  offers  him- 
eelf  as  an  example.  IT  Of  the  seed  of 
Abraham.  Another  form  of  declaring 
the  same  fact  ;  namely,  that  the  apos- 
tle was  an  Israelite,  or  a  Jew.  Some 
suppose  this  phrase  is  used  because  it 
60  often  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament, 
as  descriptive  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
IT  Of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  See  Phil. 
lii.  5.  The  Jews  were  remarkably  par- 
ticular in  matters  of  genealogy  ;  and, 
by  naming  his  tribe,  the  apostle  inti- 
mated his  ability  to  trace  his  descent 
from  Abraham,  in  a  right  line.  The 
substance  of  his  declaration  thus  far  is, 
that  he  certainly  did  not  believe,  or 
teach,  that  God  had  rejected  every  one 
of  the  Jews  ;  for,  although  he  was  a 
Jew,  he  did  not  believe  that  he  and 
others  of  "  like  precious  faith  "  (2  Pet. 
i.  1)  were  excluded  from  the  visible 
church. 

2.  God  hath  not  cast  away  his  people 
whom  he  foreknew.  From  the  beginning 
God  purposed  to  preserve  from  apostasy 
some  among  the  Jews,  "  a  remnant,  ac- 
cording to  the  election  of  grace,"  ver.  5; 
and  these  were  not  cast  away.  The  ex- 
clusive and  peculiar  privileges  of  the 
nation  were  taken  away  ;  the  nation 
generally  was  rejected  from  being  any 
longer  the  peculiar  people  of  God  ;  yet 
ha  foreknew  and  purposed  that  some  in- 
dividuals of  the  number  should  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  in  the  enjoyment  of 
religious  privileges,  —  not  exclusively, 
indeed,  but  in  commt>n  with  the  believ- 
ing Gentiles.  "  The  foreknowledge  of 
wiiich  the  apostle  speaks  in  this  pas- 
sage cannot  be  God's  foreknowledge  of 
his  people  to  be  heirs  of  eternal  life  ; 
for,  in  that  case,  the  supposition  of  his 
casting  them  off  could  not  possibly  be 
made.  IJut  it  is  God's  foreknowledge 
of  the  Jews  to  be  his  visible  church  and 
people  on  earth." — Macknight.  Here, 
as  throughout  the  two  preceding  chap- 
ters, the  castiufj  away  implies  no  more 
than  depriving  the  Jews,  as  a  nation, 
of  the  exclusive  privileges  which  they 
had  80  long  enjoyed.  Connected  with 
this,  indeed,  are  intimations  of  a  terrible 


Elias  ?  how  he  maketh  intercession 
to  God  against  Israel,  saying, 
3   Lord,  they  have    killed    thy 


national  calamity  impending  over  them, 
involving  their  political  dissolution,  the 
slaughter  of  vast  multitudes,  and  the 
dispersion  of  the  remainder.  But  even 
this,  although  connected  in  point  of 
time  with  the  transfer  of  their  religious 
privileges  to  others,  and  resulting  from 
substantially  the  same  cause,  forms  no 
part,  strictly  speaking,  of  the  rejection, 
or  casting  away,  which  is  here  discussed 
by  the  apostle.  IT  Wot  ye  not.  Know 
ye  not  ;  an  obsolete  form  of  expression. 
IT  What  the  scripture  saith  of  Elias  ? 
Rather,  what  the  scripture  saith  in 
Elias,  or  Elijah;  the  Greek  termination 
here  taking  the  place  of  the  Hebrew,  as 
often  elsewhere.  The  division  of  the 
Scriptures  into  chapters  and  verses  is 
of  comparatively  recent  date.  Refer- 
ences are  often  found  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  the  older  books,  by  some 
descriptive  epithet  like  this.  Thus  our 
Lord  refers  to  wliat  was  said  in  Moses, 
"at  the  bush;"  that  is,  in  that  part  of 
his  writings  where  the  burning  bush  is 
mentioned.  See  note  on  Mark  xii.  26 
So  here  the  apostle  refers  to  that  part 
of  the  Scripture  where  the  history  of 
Elijah  is  recorded,  which  section  very 
probably  was  then  denominated  Elijah. 
The  passage  referred  to  and  partially 
quoted  is  1  Kgs.  xix.  10 — 18.  IT  How 
he  maketh  intercession,  &,c.  Rather,  mak- 
eth complaint.  To  intercede  is  defined 
thus  :  "To  pass  between  ;  to  mediate; 
to  act  between  two  parties  ; "  and 
intercession,  "  Mediation,  interposition, 
agency  between  two  parties  ;  agency  in 
the  cause  of  another."  —  Johnson.  In- 
tercession is  now  used  almost  exclusively 
in  a  good  sense,  indicating  agency  in 
behalf  of  another,  or  for  the  benefit  of 
another  ;  but  the  Greek  word  here  ren- 
dered maketh  intercession  is  used  indif- 
ferently to  express  agency  for  or  against 
another  ;  a  public  prosecutor  is  said  to 
intercede  for  the  community,  and  also 
to  intercede  against  the  criminal.  In 
this  latter  sense  the  word  is  here  used  ; 
and  the  translators  properly  enough 
rendered  it  intercession,  followed  by 
arjainst.  To  act  between  two  parties  for 
the  benefit  of  one,  is  intercession  for 
him  ;  to  act  between  two  parties  for 
the  conviction  of  one,  or  for  the  purpose 
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prophets,  and  digged  down  thine 
altars  ;  and  I  am  left  alone,  and 
they  seek  my  life. 


4  Bat  what  saith  the  answer  of 
God  unto  him  ?  I  have  reserved  to 
myself  seven  thousand   men,  who 


of  bringing  him  to  justice,  is  interces- 
sion against  him.  Thus  Elijah  inter- 
ceded against  Israel,  accusing  the  nation 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  which 
are  specified  in  the  followirtg  verses. 

3.    Lord,  they  have  killed   thy  prophets. 
See  1  Kgs.  xix.  10.     This  charge  was 
true.     Jezebel,   the  wife  and  ruler   of 
King  Ahab,  had  "cut  off  the  prophets 
of  the  Lord,"  except  one  hundred  whom 
Obadiah    concealed,    1  Kgs.    xviii.   4  ;  | 
and,  from  ver.  13  of  the  same  chapter,  ! 
it  seems  probable  that  these  also  were  ' 
discovered  and    slain.       IT   And  dujyed  \ 
down  thine  altars.     Besides  the  principal  j 
altar  at  Jerusalem,  it  was  permitted  to  I 
the  Jews  to  erect  altars  elsewhere,  to  | 
which  they  could  have  more  convenient 
access.     These  altars  they  were  required 
to  construct  either   of  earth  or  of  un-  j 
hewn  stone  ;  for  they  would  be  polluted  ] 
by  the  use  of  any  tool.     Exo.  xx.  24,  j 
25.     To  dig  down  an  altar,  therefore,  j 
was  the   most  effectual  way  to    destroy  j 
it.     And    to  dig    down    or   destroy   an  | 
altar  of  God,  was  regarded  as  an  act  of 
the    highest   indignity   to  him.      Very 
probably   these  altars  were    destroyed, 
when,    at    the    instigation    of    Jezebel, 
Ahab  "■  reared   up  an  altar  for  Baal,  in 
the  house  of  Baal."     1  Kgs.  xvi.   32. 
IT  And  I  am  left  alone.     Whether   any 
other  true  jiropheis  of  the  Lord    had 
escaped  destruction  or  not,  Elijah  seems 
to  have  stood  entirely  alone  in  his  mem- 
orable contest  with  the   four  hundred 
and   fifty  priests  of  Baal,  and  the  four 
hundred    priests    of    the    grove,    which 
were    maintained    at    Jezebel's    table. 
1  Kgs.   xviii.    19—23,  Ac.     He   might 
well  say  he  was  left  alone,  if  there  were 
none   who  had  courage   or  opportunity 
to  stand  iTy  him  in  his  hour  of  extrem- 
ity.     IT  And  they  seek  my  life.     Jezebel 
was  filled  with  such  rage  at  the  destruc- 
tion  of   her    prophets,   after    the    Lord 
had   answered   Elijah   by    fire   out    of 
heaven,    1    Kgs.    xvii.    38 — 40,    that, 
although    her    husband    had    not    the 
hardihood  to  interpose,  having  witnessed 
the    miracle,    she    "  sent    a   messenger 
unto  Elijah,  saying,  So  let  the  gods  do 
to   me,    and  more  also,  if  I  make   not 
thy  life  as   the  life  of  one   of  them  by 
to-morrow  about  this  time  :  "  whereupon 
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Elijah  "  went  for  his  life."  1  Kgs.  xix. 
1 — 3.  He  despaired  of  protection  from 
Ahab,  who,  though  somewhat  sobered 
by  the  miracle  of  fire,  was  still  under 
the  absolute  control  of  that  incarnation 
of  wickedness,  his  wife  Jezebel.  Elijah 
fled  into  the  wilderness,  and,  in  utter 
desperation,  longed  for  death.  1  Kgs. 
xix.  4.  Being  refreshed  by  miracle,  he 
journeyed  "  unto  Iloreb  the  mount  of 
God,"  ver.  8.  There  the  Lord  com- 
muned with  him,  and  there  he  poured 
forth  his  intercession  against  Israel. 
It  was  indeed  a  season  of  awful  degen- 
eracy. The  whole  nation  seemed  to 
have  rebelled  against  God,  and  to  have 
abandoned  itself  to  idolatry  and  the 
most  gross  wickedness.  Yet  Elijah  was 
divinely  assured  that  the  case  was  not 
quite  so  desperate  as  he  imagined.  In 
addition  to  this  assurance,  which  the 
apostle  quotes,  ver.  4,  Elijah  received 
instructions  conceraing  other  duties, 
which  remained  for  him,  on  the  Lord's 
behalf ;  and  he  went  forth  with  re- 
newed courage  to  obey  the  divine  com- 
mandment. 

4.  Bid  what  saith  the  answer  of  God 
unto  him  ?  The  word  here  rendered 
answer  does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament.  It  signifies  an  oracle, 
or  a  divine  response.  The  precise  man- 
ner in  which  this  answer  or  divine  re- 
sponse was  uttered  is  not  here  stated  ; 
but  in  the  history  referred  to,  1  Kgs. 
xix.  9 — 16,  we  have  a  full  account  of 
it.  Elijah  was  commanded  to  "  go  forth, 
and  stand  upon  the  mountain  bel'ore  the 
Lord.  And  behold,  the  Lord  passed  by, 
and  a  great  and  strong  wind  rent  the 
mountains,  and  brake  in  i)ieces  the 
rocks  before  the  Lord  ;  but  the  Lord 
was  not  in  the  wind.  And  after  the 
wind,  an  earthquake  ;  but  the  Lord  was 
not  in  the  earthquake.  And  after  the 
earthquake,  a  fire  ;  but  the  Lord  was 
not  in  the  fire.  And  after  the  fire,  a 
still  small  voice,"  which  the  prophet 
j  recognized  as  the  voice  of  the  Lord. 
j  Physical  and  moral  convulsions,  doubt- 
;  less,  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
j  God.  But  when  he  would  speak  t«  the 
]  heart  of  man,  he  employs  rather  the 
I  quiet  and  soothing  voice  of  his  grace. 
1  Storms,    earthquakes,    and    fire,    may 
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have  not  bowed  the  knee   to  the  image  ofRs^sX. 


awaken  terror  or  awe  ;  but  a  manifesta- 
tion of  love  and  affection  calls  forth  the 
grateful  confidence  of  the  heart.  Thus 
came  the  divine  response  to  Elijah  ; 
and  he  listened,  trusted,  and  obeyed. 
IT  /  hai^e  reserved  to  myself.  I  have  pre- 
served from  apostasy.  The  preservation 
of  these  was  an  act  of  grace.  Ver.  6. 
God  expressly  claims  that  he  had  re- 
served them.  They  had  not  remained 
faithful  by  their  own  unaided  strength. 
By  the  grace  of  God  they  had  been 
holden  up,  while  the  multitude  fell 
down  unto  Baal.  It  would  serve  to 
cultivate  and  strengthen  the  grace  of 
humility,  if  men  would  realize  that 
their  preservation  from  the  more  gross 
forms  of  iniquity  resulted  from  the 
restraining  influence  of  divine  grace, 
rather  than  from  any  inherent  strength 
in  themselves.  Let  him  alone,  let  him 
stand  or  fall,  according  to  his  own  choice 
or  exertions,  would  be  one  of  the  most 
awful  curses  which  could  be  pronounced 
against  man,  in  his  present  state  of 
"  vanity."  Ch.  viii.  20.  Were  this 
fully  realized,  instead  of  boasting  their 
attainments  in  virtue,  or  their  freedom 
from  notorious  sins,  as  if  by  their  own 
strength  they  had  done  it,  and  by  their 
wisdom,  Isa.  x.  13,  men  would  rather 
give  glory  to  God,  and  exclaim,  with  the 
apostle,  "  By  the  grace  of  God  1  am 
what  I  am."  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  The 
declaration  in  the  text  comes  to  us,  not 
as  the  opinion  of  a  man,  inspired  or 
uninspired,  but  as  the  voice  of  God, 
directly  communicated  to  his  prophet. 
And  we  must  accept  it  as  a  divine  re- 
sponse, or  abandon  all  faith  in  prophecy; 
for,  if  Elijah  were  deceived  in  this  case, 
what  evidence  have  we  that  all  pro- 
phetic influence  was  not  also  a  decep- 
tion ?  IT  Seven  thousand  men.  "  The 
number  seven  is  probably  employed 
here  in  the  way  of  a  round  number  ; 
that  is,  a  definite,  instead  of  an  indefi- 
nite number.  —  In  like  manner,  seventy 
and  forty  are  fre(iuently  used  in  the 
Scripture.  So  much,  however,  is  to  be 
understood  by  it  here,  namely,  a  very 
considerable  jmmber."  —  Stunrt.  Elijah 
imagined  that  the  whole  nation  was 
given  over  to  idolatry.  His  mistake 
was  corrected  by  the  assurance  that  God 
oad  preserved  a  number,  small  indeed 
in  comparison  to  the  whole,  yet  very 


considerable  in  itself,  being  enumerated 
by  thousands.  In  quoting  this  testi- 
mony here,  the  apostle  appears  to  have 
had  a  two-fold  object :  (1.)  To  show 
that,  in  the  darkest  hour,  God  had 
never  utterly  forsaken  his  covenant 
people,  but  had  preserved  some  sincere 
worshippers  in  the  midst  of  general 
degeneracy.  (2.)  To  show  that  the 
rejection  of  the  Jewish  nation,  except 
a  "  remnant,''  or  very  small  proportion, 
was  no  new  thing  in  the  providence  of 
God,  and  that  therefore  it  was  in  no 
wise  incredible  that  far  the  larger  part 
of  the  Jews  should  now  be  excluded 
from  their  peculiar  privileges.  Thus  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  ;  thus 
also  it  might  be  now,  according  to  the 
same  divine  justice  and  faithfulness. 
God  would  not  leave  himself  entirely 
without  witness  among  his  ancient  peo- 
ple ;  but  the  remnant  which  remained 
was  truly  small,  compared  with  the  mul- 
titude who  persisted  in  unbelief,  and 
were  cast  out.  IT  Who  have  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  Baal.  Who  have  not  wor- 
shipped the  idol.  Bowing  the  knee, 
or  kneeling,  and  even  entire  prostra- 
tion, was  formerly,  as  well  as  now, 
regarded  as  denoting  reverence  and 
adoration.  The  word  Baal  means  lord, 
or  master.  This  was  the  name  of  an 
idol  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanites, 
and  the  worship  of  this  idol  was  that 
to  which  the  Jews  were  most  frequently 
addicted.  They  had  been  specially 
cautioned  against  worshipping  the  gods 
of  the  land  which  they  inherited. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  their 
gods,  nor  serve  them,  nor  do  after  their 
works  ;  but  thou  shalt  utterly  over- 
throw them,  and  (luite  break  down  their 
images.  —  For  if  thou  serve  their  gods, 
it  will  be  a  snare  unto  thee."  JExo.  xxiii. 
24,  33.  Notwithstanding  this,  and 
numerous  admonitions  afterwards,  they 
were  prone  to  forsake  the  true  God  and 
to  follow  after  idols,  especially  the  gods 
1  of  the  land.  And  at  the  time  here  re- 
ferred to  "there  was  none  like  unto 
Ahab,  which  did  sell  himself  to  work 
wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
whom  Jezebel  his  wife  stirred  up.  And 
he  did  very  abominably  in  following 
idols,  according  to  all  things  as  did  the 
Amorites,  whom  the  Lord  oast  out  be- 
fore  the   children  of  Israel."      1  Kga. 
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5  Even  so  then  at  this  present 
time  also  there  is  a  remnant  accord- 
ing to  the  election  of  grace. 


xxi.  25,  26.  The  particular  form  of 
idolatry  which  he  encouraged  was  the 
worship  of  Baal.  1  Kgs.  xvi.  32,  33. 
As  often  happens,  the  people  were  ready 
to  justify  and  imitate  the  ungodliness 
of  their  rulers  ;  and  they  lifted  up 
their  voices  also  unto  Baal,  and  wor- 
shipped him.  From  this  general  apos- 
tasy God  mercifully  preserved  a  rem- 
nant. 

5.  Even  so.  The  purjiose  for  which 
the  quotation  was  made  from  the  ancient 
history  of  the  Jews  is  here  indicated. 
An  example  was  thus  exhibited  of  di- 
vine justice  and  of  divine  mercy  :  of 
justice,  in  permitting  the  mass  of  the 
nation  to  reap  the  reward  of  their  own 
folly  ;  and  of  mercy,  in  preserving  a 
few  from  the  general  apostasy,  IT  At 
this  present  time.  Namely,  the  time 
when  the  apostle  wrote.  The  same 
method  of  divine  providence  was  visi- 
ble as  in  the  days  of  the  prophet.  Al- 
though the  nation  generally  was  about 
to  be  "  cast  away,"  or  excluded  from 
their  former  religious  privileges,  yet 
the  rejection  was  not  universal.  And, 
as  some  were  preserved,  the  rejection 
of  the  mass  was  not  inconsistent  with 
the  covenant  of  promise.  It  was  no 
more  than  had  occurred  in  former  times, 
especially  in  the  days  of  Elijah.  The 
Jews  did  not  pretend  that  the  covenant 
had  been  broken  by  any  previous  dis- 
pensation of  providence  ;  nor  could 
they  reasonably  set  up  the  pretence  that 
a  similar  act  of  justice,  tempered  by 
mercy,  was  now  inconsistent  with  the 
same  covenant.  Thus  careful  was  the 
apostle,  in  every  step  taken  in  unfold- 
ing this  very  unpalatable  doctrine,  to 
remind  the  Jews  that  any  objection  al- 
leged against  it  was  equally  applicable 
to  other  events  which  they  acknowl- 
edged to  have  been  holy,  wise,  and  just. 
IT  There  is  a  remnant.  A  small  number, 
in  comparison  with  the  whole.  As  a 
general  fact,  the  Jews  rejected  Christ, 
and  would  not  have  him  to  reign  over 
them-  Luke  xix.  14,  They  spurned 
his  gospel,  crucified  him,  and  persecuted 
his  disciples.  The  kingdom  was  about 
to  pass  from  them  to  a  people  whom 
they  despised.  Yet  the  defection  was 
not  absolutely  total.      A  few  thousands 


6  And  if  by  grace,  then  is  it  no 
more  of  works  :  otherwise  grace  is 
no  more  grace.     But  if  it  be  of 

believed,  and  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
new  church  of  God.  IT  According  to 
the  election  of  grace.  Or,  according  to  a 
gracious  election.  As,  in  the  days  of 
Elijah,  the  few  who  did  not  become 
idolaters  were  preserved  by  the  purpose 
and  providence  of  God,  so  now,  also, 
those  who  believed  on  Christ  were 
adopted  into  the  visible  church  ;  and 
they  were  thus  adopted,  and  preserved 
from  the  calamities  which  befell  the  un- 
believing nation,  not  by  any  independ- 
ent merit  of  their  own,  but  by  divine 
grace.  For  the  same  reason  that  he 
selected  Abraham  from  among  the 
idolatrous  inhabitants  of  the  old  world, 
and  called  his  seed  in  Isaac  rather  than 
in  Ishmael,  in  Jacob  rather  than  in 
Esau,  in  the  remnant  of  Israel  rather 
than  in  those  who  imitated  the  enormi- 
ties of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  God  also 
put  it  into  the  hearts  of  a  few  to  accept 
Christ  and  his  gospel,  while  he  left  the 
mass  of  the  Jews  in  their  unbelief. 
Some  of  the  results  of  this  distinction 
are  disclosed  in  ver.  11 — 15  ;  but  the 
cause  here  assigned,  and  into  which  the 
whole  subject  must  be  resolved  in  its 
last  analysis,  is,  that  such  was  the  will 
of  God.  It  was  according  to  the  gra- 
cious election  or  choice  of  God  that  a 
remnant  was  preserved.  "  In  ver.  28, 
persons  said  to  be  elected  are  called  enc' 
7nies.  This,  I  think,  shows  that  the 
election  here  spoken  of  is  only  to  out- 
ward privileges,  particularly  the  great 
privilege  of  being  the  visible  church 
and  people  of  God.  The  '  remnant  ac- 
cording to  an  election  by  grace  '  are  the 
Jews  who  believ^ed  the  gospel,  and  who 
in  the  first  age  were  many  thousands. 
This  remnant  is  said  to  have  been 
elected  accoi'ding  to  grace,  because  they 
were  made  the  church  and  people  of 
God  along  with  the  believing  Gentiles, 
through  mere  grace  or  favor."  —  Mac- 
knight. 

6.  And  if  by  grace,  then  is  it  no  more 
of  works.  The  fact  that  the  choice  was 
wholly  gratuitous,  a  mere  act  of  grace, 
sulTiciently  shows  that  it  was  not  on 
account  of  any  previous  merit  on  the 
part  of  the  chosen.  But,  because  the 
Jews  were  so  confident  in  the  availa- 
bility of  legal  righteousness,  the  apos- 
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works,  then  is  it  no  more  grace  :  |  otherwise  work  is  no  more  work. 


tie  again  reminds  them  that  pure  grace 
in  God  excludes  the  idea  of  previous 
merit  in  men.  He  preserved  this 
"  remnant"  among  the  Jews  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  principle  that  was  mani- 
fested in  the  distinction  between  Jacob 
and  Esau,  made  and  announced,  "  the 
children  being  not  yet  born,  neither 
having  done  any  good  or  evil,  that  the 
purpose  of  God,  according  to  election, 
might  stiind,  not  of  works,  but  of  him 
that  calleth."  Ch.  ix.  11.  He  did  not 
elect,  or  choose  them,  because  they  had 
conformed  to  the  Mosaic  law  ;  there 
were  among  the  non-elect  many  who 
were  even  more  punctilious  in  these 
outward  observances.  See  Matt,  xxiii. 
2:^—28  ;  Luke  xviii.  9—14.  Nor  did 
he  elect  them  because  they  believed 
in  Christ  :  but  they  believed  because 
he  graciously  opened  their  hearts,  and 
gave  them  a  spirit  of  faith.  Just  as 
men  now  are  not  born  in  Christendom 
because  they  had  previously  believed 
and  obeyed  the  gospel,  but  they  are 
so  born  because  such  was  the  purpose 
of  God  ;  and  their  faith  and  obedience 
result  from  this  distinguishing  act  of 
grace.  It  may  be  repeated,  that  the 
election  here  described  has  reference 
merely  to  temporal  privileges,  espe- 
cially to  the  privilege  of  membership 
of  the  visible  church  of  God,  and  the 
consequent  opportunity  to  attain  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  his  will  and  of 
human  duty.  But,  if  the  election  to 
temporal  privileges  be  not  merited  by 
men,  but  bestowed  by  an  act  of  pure 
grace,  how  much  more  the  purpose  to 
bestow  on  mankind  an  endless  life  of 
purity  and  happiness.  In  the  language 
of  Stuart,  —  "Men  are  saved  either 
because  they  have  \^iolly  obeyed  the 
divine  law,  or  on  the  ground  of  grace 
merely  :  that  is,  they  are  saved  either 
because  they  are  able  to  advance  claims 
which  meet  the  demands  of  the  law,  or 
else  it  must  be  on  the  ground  of  pure 
gratuity.  Now,  as  all  men  have  sinned, 
it  is  not  the  first  ;  of  course  it  must 
be  the  second  "  No  man  who  has  com- 
mitted sin  can  claim  endless  holiness 
and  happiness  on  the  ground  of  per- 
gonal merit.  If  he  receive  it,  as  God 
has  graciously  promised  he  siiall,  he 
must  reoeivc  it  as  a  gilt,  not  as  a  re- 
Hard,     liut  the  election  here  discussed 


is   of    a   minor   character,    relating   to 
privileges  and  advantages  to  be  enjoyed 
in  this  present  world.     "  If  we  follow 
St.  Paul  through  this  context,  two  things 
;  will  be  plain   respecting  his  views  of 
j  the    election  here    illustrated  :    First, 
}  that  it  was  not  an  election  to  eternal 
1  blessedness  hereafter.     For  when  he  ad- 
dresses the  elect  among   the  Gentiles, 
I  those  '  vessels  of  mercy  whom  God  had 
1  afore  prepared  unto  glory,'  and  '  called 
!  from  among  the  Gentiles,'  he  tcJls  them 
j  that  they  held  their  standing  by  faith, 
that  they  had  reason  to  fear  lest  they 
j  should    lose    it,  that  if    they   did    not 
I  continue    in    the    goodness  which    God 
I  had    shown    them    they  should  be   cut 
off ;  and,  on  the   other  hand,  that  the 
j  blinded,  or  non-elect,  should  be  adopted, 
if  they  should  cease  from  their  unbelief 
See  ver.  20 — 23.      And,  secondly,  it  is 
equally  plain,  from  the  verses  referred 
to,  th;»t  the  continuance  of  the   privi- 
leges to  which  the  one  class  had  been 
elected,  and  from  which  the  other  class 
had  been  excluded,  was  not  irresi>ective, 
or    independent,   of   their   agency.     It 
was  conditional   on  their  faith  or  un- 
belief.    This  principle  is  recognized  in 
the  apostle's  treatment  of  the  two  class- 
es, in  his  manner  of  addressing  them, 
not    only  here,  but  otherwhere." — //. 
Ballon,  2d.     The  foregoing  remarks  are 
doubtless  just  and  true,  when  the  sub- 
ject is  viewed  from  the  author's  point 
of  light  ;  which,  indeed,  is  tlie  practical 
view  of  the  subject,  so  far   as  human 
duty  is  concerned.    Yet  there  is  another 
point  of  light,  from  which  the   subject 
has    a   different    aspect.       Revelation 
teaches  that  although,  in  one  sense,  tlie 
Continuance  of  the  privileges  mentioned 
"  was  not  irrespective,  or  independent, 
of  the  agency"  of  men,  and  "  was  con- 
ditional   on    their    faith    or    unbelief," 
yet,  in  another  and  inqxjrtant  sense,  it 
was  not  so  conditional  as  to  imply  the 
slightest  uncertainty  in  the  result  ;   bo- 
cause  that  same   faith  or  unbelief  was 
distinctly  comprehended  in  the  original 
divine  purpose.     The  selling  of  Joseph 
into    Egypt    was    conditional,    in     one 
sense,    upon    the    affectionate    or    un- 
friendly disposition    of  his    bretiiren  ; 
but    in   the  divine    purpose    there   was 
no  conditional ity.      And  although   it  il 
true  that  hi«  brethren  sold  hiui  beoaus« 
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they  hated  him,  and  "  thought  evil 
against  him,"  it  is  just  as  true  that 
"God  meant  it  unto  good  —  to  save 
much  people  alive."  Gen.  1.  20.  The 
crucifixion  of  our  Lord  was  conditional, 
in  one  sense,  on  the  faith  or  unbelief, 
the  piety  or  impiety,  of  the  Jewish 
rulers  and  people  ;  for,  if  the  whole 
nation  had  gladly  accepted  and  rever- 
enced him,  they  surely  would  not  have 
crucified  him  :  but  in  the  divine  pur- 
pose there  was  no  conditionality,  as  is 
manifest  from  the  ancient  predictions. 
And  although  it  is  true  that  the  Jews 
crucified  Jesus  "  with  wicked  hands,"  it 
is  equally  true  that  he  was  "  delivered 
by  the  determinate  counsel  and  fore- 
knowledge of  God."  Acts  ii.  23.  The 
apostle  does  not  discuss  the  metaphys- 
ical question,  how  the  divine  agency 
overrules  the  human  ;  nor  need  we 
attempt  what  he  refrained  from  at- 
tempting, and  what  is  perhaps  beyond 
the  present  powers  of  the  human  mind. 
Let  it  sufiice,  as  a  matter  of  faith,  that 
all  the  purposes  of  God  shall  infallibly 
be  accomplished,  despite  the  obstinacy 
and  perversity  of  men  ;  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  practical  interest,  that  he  has  in 
some  manner  connected  our  happiness 
or  misery  with  our  obedience  or  dis- 
obedience, and  the  continuance  of  our 
privileges  and  blessings  is  thus  con- 
nected with  our  right  improvement  of 
them.  Thus  the  kingdom  was  taken 
from  the  Jews  according  to  the  declared 
purpose  of  God  ;  at  the  same  time, 
they  had  so  abused  their  privileges, 
that  the  de'privation  was  a  just  retribu- 
tion. So  the  remnant  was  preserved 
as  an  act  of  pure  grace,  not  as  a  reward 
of  works,  but  because  such  was  the 
original  purpose  of  God  :  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  distinctly  intimated  that 
their  continued  preservation  would  go 
hand  in  hand  with  their  continued  faith 
and  obedience.  IT  But  if  it  be  of  works, 
Ac.  This  clause  is  rejected  by  many 
critics,  who  suppose  it  was  a  marginal 
note  which  accidentally  became  incorpo- 
rated into  the  text.  It  matters  little, 
practically,  whether  it  bo  genuine  or 
not.  It  is  merely  the  converse  of  the 
preceding  clause,  affirming  nothing 
which  is  not  legitimately  embraced 
therein. 

7.    What    then  ?       What    conclusion 


results  from  the  facts  already  stated? 
The    answer,    which    follows,    is    very 
I  similar  to  the  answer  given  to  a  like 
!  question  in  ch.  ix.  30.     There  are  two 
i  differences,     however,     which     deserve 
I  notice.     (1.)    The   distinction,    in    ch. 
ix.,   is    between  the   Gentiles    and    the 
Jews  ;   here,   it  is  between   the  chosen 
[  "  remnant"  and  the  mass  of  the  Jewish 
!j)eople.  (2.)  The  distinction,  in  ch.  ix., 
I  is  represented  as  the  result  of  a  wrong 
!  manner   of   seeking    righteousness,    on 
the  part  of  the  Jews  ;   here,  it  is  repre- 
sented   as    the   accomplishment  of  tlie 
divine  purpose,  an  act  of  pure  sover- 
eignty,  uninfluenced    by  the   merit  or 
demerit  of  men.    The  reason  is  obvious. 
In    ch.    ix.     the    apostle    discusses    the 
question  partly,  at  least,  on  practical 
grounds,  and  in  that  and  the  following 
chapter  urges  his  brethren  to  exercise 
faith  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  bless- 
ing.    Here,  his  object  is  to   show  huw 
the  divine  purpose  embraces   the  con- 
version of  some  in  consequence  of  the 
temporary  rejection   of  others,    the   re- 
ciprocal benefit  resulting  to  those  thus 
rejected,  and  the  final  glorious  ingather- 
ing of  the  whole,  as  the  fit  consumma- 
tion of  the    vast  scheme  of  apparent 
change  and  vicissitude.     In   short,    in 
the  one  case  he  represents  the  subject 
from  one  point  of  light  ;   in  the  other, 
from  another.     Doubtless,   both  repre- 
sentations are  accurate  and  harmonious, 
although  we  may  not  fully  comprehend 
their  true  relation,  in  all  its  bearings. 
See  note   on  ver.  6.      IF  Israel  hath  not 
obtained.     Namely,   the   great  body  of 
the    Jews  ;     the    Israelites,    generally 
speaking  ;   the    whole    nation,   in   con- 
tradistinction   to    the    "  remnant,"    or 
"  election,"  afterwards  mentioned.     IT 
That    which   he  seeketh  for.      The   thing 
sought  is    generally  understood  to   be 
righteousness,  as  in  ch.  ix.  31.     But  to 
this    view   of   the   case  the    following 
I  objection  is  not  easily  answered  :   "  lie- 
cause  the  apostle  had  represented  the 
Jews   as  pursuing    '  the   law   of  right- 
I  eousness,'    ch.    ix.     31,    many    are    of 
I  opinion  that  what  Israel  is  here  said  to 
have    sought   earnestly  was    '  a  rights 
eousness  of  works.'    lint,  as  in  the  next 
j  clause  the  apostle  says,    '  the   election 
I  have  obtained   it,'   that  cannot  be  the 
,  thing  Israel  earnestly  sought  ;   for  no 
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but  the  election  hath  obtained  it,    and  the  rest  were  blinded, 


person  ever  obtained  a  meritoriona 
righteousness  of  works.  As  little  was 
it  the  righteousness  of  faith  which 
Israel  sought  ;  for,  in  the  ai)(>stle's 
days,  the  generality  of  the  Jews  did 
not  pursue  that  righteousness.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  thing  which 
Israel  sought  in  vain,  bat  which  the 
election  obtained,  was  the  honor  of 
being  the  church  and  people  of  God, 
after  that  honor  was  taken  from  them 
for  their  unbelief."  —  Mackniyht.  This 
ceitainly  accords  with  the  general 
theme  of  this  portion  of  the  discourse  ; 
namely,  the  present  rejection  of  the 
nation  from  its  former  peculiar  privi- 
leges, according  to  the  purpose  of  God; 
not  wholly  with  reference  to  the  past, 
but  with  a  design  of  benefiting  the 
Gentiles,  and  even  the  rejected  Jews 
themselves,  in  future.  See  ver.  11,  12, 
30,  31.  IF  The  election  hath  obtained  it. 
The  choice  or  good  pleasure  of  God  hath 
freely  bestowed  on  the  remnant  what 
the  natiun  sought  in  vain.  Or,  if  we 
understand  the  election  to  be  put  for  the 
elect,  the  abstract  for  the  concrete,  in 
grammatical  phrase,  then  the  meaning 
will  appear  to  be,  that  the  elect,  the 
chosen,  the  preserved  remnant,  have 
obtained  th«  blessing  sought  in  vain  by 
their  countrymen  generally.  God  be- 
stowed on  comparatively  few  what  the 
multitude  vainly  sought  to  obtain  ;  and 
this  gift  was  of  grace,  not  of  works. 
Ver.  5,  G.  It  was  a  distinction  made 
by  the  Sovereign  of  all,  for  a  wise,  and 
holy,  and  merciful  purpose.  IT  And 
the  rent  were  blinded.  Namely,  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Jews,  except  the 
"  remnant,"  before  mentioned,  "  ac- 
cording to  the  election  of  grace."  Much 
useless  effort  has  beerf  made  to  show 
that  God  had  no  agency  in  this  blind- 
ness. Some  have  said  that  the  language 
does  not  describe  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  blinded,  nor  by  whom  ;  and 
that,  for  anything  which  appears  to  the 
contrary,  they  may  have  blinded  them- 
selves. But  thi.so!ily  jjostpones  the  difli- 
culty  until  the  testimony  of  the  succeed- 
ing verse  is  encountered.  What  avails 
it  to  resort  to  at  least  very  (questionable 
expedients,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
a  dilliculty  liere,  which  must  bo  met 
there,  in  its  full  I'orcc  '!  I'ar  better  is 
it,  in   my  judgment,  to  deal   manfully 


with  the  case,  to  admit  the  fact,  and,  if 
j  it  be  involved  in  mystery  beyond  our 
!  clear  comprehension,  to  rest  content  in 
an  unwavering  confidence  that  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right. 
Such  a  spirit  is  manifest  in  what  fol- 
lows :  "The  rest  were  blinded,  may 
mean,  merely,  that  the  remainder  (the 
unbelieving  part  of  the  Jews)  were  in 
a  state  of  blindness.  In  itself,  also,  it 
is  capable  of  designating  the  idea  that 
they  were  made  blind  by  the  agency 
of  another  ;  and  in  this  case,  if  tljis  be 
the  idea,  the  implication  would  be 
that  the  agency  was  God's.  If  there  be 
difficulty  in  admitting  this  sentiment, 
there  is  no  more  than  is  contained  in 
ch.  ix.  17,  18.  —  To  all  those  who  con- 
tend vehemently  against  such  an  ex- 
egesis, and  regard  it  as  dishonorable 
and  reproachful  to  God,  and  as  utterly 
unfounded,  I  cm  only  say  :  Tell  us, 
ingenuously,  whether  the  gloss  you  put 
on  ch.  ix.  17,  18,  is  not  an  erplaimng 
atvay  of  the  text,  rather  tlian  an  expla- 
i  natum  of  it.  Ciin  the  conclusion  be 
'  avoided,  by  any  candid  philologist, 
that  the  text  does  there  assert  that  in 
some  sense  or  other  the  agency  of  God 
is  concerned  with  the  hardeniny  of  sin- 
ners ?  And,  in  the  case  before  us.  if 
were  hardened  merely  designates  state  or 
condition  (as  Bretscheider,  Wahl,  Tho- 
luck,  Flatt,  and  many  others,  maintain), 
then,  to  what  purpose,  I  would  ask,  is 
the  quotation  in  the  next  three  follow- 
ing verses  ?  l>o  these  also  designate 
no  agent  ?  If  you  say  these  are  only 
examples  for  illustration,  but  not  pre- 
dictions, I  grant  it.  But,  then,  how 
will  these  examples  illustrate  the  case 
before  the  writer,  unless  they  exhibit  a 
principle  which  is  the  samo  as  that 
avowed  by  the  writer  ?  And  can  ver. 
8  be  consti'ued  without  the  supposition 
that  an  ayetU  is  designated,  who  is,  in 
some  way  or  other,  concerned  with  the 
eyes  that  see  not,  that  is,  with  the  blind- 
ness of  Israel  ?  This  is  impossible, 
unless  we  do  away  by  violence  with  the 
most  obvious  sense  of  the  apostle's 
words."  —  Stuart.  In  regard  to  the 
allegation  that  the  agency  of  God,  in 
the  blindness  of  men,  is  in  any  degree 
1  inconsistent  with  his  character,  and 
that  tlio  supposition  of  sueh  agency  ia 
I  "  dishonorable  and  reproachful  to  God," 
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8    (According  as  it  is  written,    God  hath  given  them  the  spirit  of 


it  maybe  inquired,  (1)  May  not  God 
as  properly  and  as  righteously  impose 
moral  blindness,  as  any  other  disability 
or  deprivation,  by  way  of  penalty  for 
sin  ?  It  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  that 
be  excluded  the  Jewish  nation  from 
their  former  religious  privileges,  from 
their  former  facilities  for  learning  the 
divine  will  and  purposes,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  sinfulness  ?  What  is 
the  moral  difference  between  withhold- 
ing the  means  of  knowledge  and  grant- 
ing 4,he  means,  but  incapacitating  men 
from  their  due  improvement  ?  (2.)  If 
the  subject  be  considered  without 
reference  to  sin  and  its  penalty,  but 
solely  as  an  act  of  sovereignty,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  wise  and  holy 
purposes  of  (rod,  is  there  any  more  real 
difficulty  in  it  than  in  many  providences 
which  no  Christian  pretends  to  arraign  ? 
When  (iod  called  Abraham,  he  left  the 
mass  of  the  Gentiles  destitute  of  the 
knowledge  which  he  imparted  to  this 
chosen  servant.  In  like  manner,  he 
left  Ishmael  and  Esau  destitute  of  the 
privileges  which  he  bestowed  on  Isaac 
and  Jacob.  So,  also,  while  he  guided 
the  Jews  in  the  wilderness,  and  spoke 
to  them  from  the  most  holy  place  in  the 
promised  land,  he  suffered  the  Gentile 
world  to  "  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death."  Matt.  iv.  IG  ;  Luke 
i.  79.  No  Christian  ever  pretended 
that  such  distinctions  were  dishonorable 
on  the  part  of  God  ;  but  what  is  the 
moral  difference  between  withholding 
light  and  pouring  it  out  abundantly, 
but  blinding  the  eyes  so  that  they  shall 
not  perceive  it?  If  it  were  alleged 
that  God  withheld  light  and  knowledge, 
or  prevented  men  from  perceiving  it, 
with  a  design  to  injure  them  ;  that  he 
woulil  not  compensate  the  present  loss 
by  future  benefit  ;  or,  plainly,  that  ho 
wcmld  hold  them  guilty,  and  deserving 
of  endless  misery,  for  not  doing  what 
he  had  made  them  utterly  incapable 
of  doing;  then^^I  grant,  it  would  be 
an  exceedingly  difficult  task  to  recon- 
cile the  alleged  facts  with  the  honor 
and  justice  of  God  ;  so  difficult,  indeed, 
that  I  should  despair  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. But,  so  long  as  we  believe  that 
all  the  moral,  as  well  as  mental  and 
physical,  diversities  which  exist  in  the 
World,  are  controlled  by   the  gracious 


Governor,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
j  his  vast  designs,  in  which  not  one  soul 
shall  receive  permanent  harm,  but  all 
shall  share  in  the  unspeakable  glory 
which  shall  result  from  the  whole,  I 
[  can  see  no  real  difficulty  in  this  case, 
I  beyond  what  we  encounter,  every  day 
1  of  our  lives,  in  the  endless  diversities 
of  human  condition  by  which  we  are 
surrounded.  With  trustful  and  con- 
fiding faith  in  God's  impartial  goodness, 
in  regard  to  this,  as  in  regard  to  all  his 
providences,  we  may  well  adopt  the 
language  of  our  Lord,  uttered  in  refer- 
ence to  this  very  subject  :  "  Even  so, 
Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy 
sight."  Matt.  xi.  2G.  Some,  doubtless, 
are  blinded  as  a  retribution  for  their 
previous  abuse  of  privileges  ;  from 
others  the  light  of  truth  is  withheld 
for  other  and  equally  good  reasons. 
It  is  with  this  as  with  natural  blind- 
ness, which  is  sometimes  imposed  as  a 
penalty,  at  other  times  "  that  the  works 
of  God  should  be  made  manifest."  John 
ix.  1 — 3.  In  any  case,  we  need  not 
doubt  the  wisdom  nor  the  love  of  God. 

8.  According  as  it  is  written.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  what  follows  is 
substantially  quoted  from  Isa.  xxix.  10, 
and  vi.  9.  The  quotation  is  not  literal, 
but  the  sense  is  preserved.  From  the 
closing  words  it  would  seem  that  the 
apostle  had  reference  also  to  Deut.  xxix. 
4.  This  prophetic  language,  as  well  as 
the  Psalmist's  words  in  the  following 
verses,  probably  had  primary  referenco 
to  events  which  occurred  in  ancient 
times.  Buta  principle  of  the  divine  gov- 
ernment is  here  asserted,  which  the  apos- 
tle considered  applicable  to  the  events 
which  he  was  describing.  He,  there- 
fore, applied  this  testimony,  if  not  as  a 
prophecy,  at  least  as  a  fit  illustration 
"  to  the  Jews  of  his  day,  to  confirm  his 
position  that  they  had  been  blinded  by 
the  judgment  of  God.  It  was  what  was 
popularly  called  a  'judicial  blindness,' 
inflicted,  according  to  other  scriptures, 
for  their  previous  wickedness."  —  H. 
Ballon,  2d.  IT  God  hath  given  them,  Ac. 
See  note  on  ver.  7  ;  "  the  rest  were 
blinded."  IT  The  spirit  of  slumber.  God 
had  placed  them  in  a  condition  like  that 
of  sleeping  men.  They  had  all  the 
faculties  necessary  to  see,  and  hear,  and 
understand  ;  yet,  like  mea  upon  vrhoo 
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slumber,  eyes  that  they  should  not 
Bee,  and  ears  that  they  should  not 
hear  ;)  unto  this  day. 


deep  sleep  has  fallen,  these  faculties 
•were  inactive,  or,  at  least,  not  bene- 
ficially and  intelligently  active  ;  for 
they  neither.saw,  nor  heard,  nor  under- 
stood, aright.  IT  Eyes  that  they  should 
not  see.  Or,  eyes  that  see  not.  This 
phraseology  is  several  times,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  applied  to  the  Jews,  who  re- 
jected the  truth  ;  as  if,  for  their  abuse 
of  their  mental  and  moral  faculties, 
God  had  given  them  over  to  darkness, 
and  rendered  them  incapable  of  dis- 
cerning the  truth.  And,  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  same  language  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  Jews  then  living. 
It  is  clearly  the  doctrine  of  the  apostle, 
that  this  blindness  was  imposed  upon 
the  Jews  to  prevent  them  from  em- 
bracing the  gospel  at  that  particular 
time,  whether  as  a  penalty  for  their 
former  perversity,  or  as  a  means  of  ex- 
tending the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  or 
for  both  purposes  combined.  Such  also 
was  the  doctrine  announced  by  our 
Lord,  in  the  reason  given  for  speaking 
to  that  race  in  parables  :  "  Therefore 
speak  I  to  them  in  parables  ;  because 
they  seeing  see  not  ;  and  hearing, 
they  hear  not  ;  neither  do  they  un- 
derstand. And  in  them  is  fulfilled  the 
prophecy  of  Esaias,  which  saith.  By 
hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not  un- 
derstand ;  and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and 
shall  not  perceive  ;  for  this  people's 
heart  is  waxed  grosss,  and  their  ears 
dull  of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  have 
they  closed  ;  lest  at  any  time  they 
should  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear 
with  their  ears,  and  should  understand 
with  their  hearts,  and  should  be  con- 
verted, and  I  should  heal  them."  Matt, 
xiii.  13 — 15.  God  had  purposed  to 
transfer  their  peculiar  privileges  from 
the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles  ;  thus  right- 
eously recompensing  the  past  obstinacy 
of  the  one,  conferring  a  gracious  gift 
upon  the  other,  and  preparing  trhe  way 
for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  both.  To 
t:  e  execution  of  this  design,  the  contin- 
ued blindness  of  the  Jews,  for  a  season, 
was  necessary.  IT  And  ears  that  they 
thould  not  hear.  Or,  ears  that  hear  not. 
This  is  a  substantial  repetition  of  the 
idea  conveyed  in  the  former  clause. 
Both  express  the  condition  of  an  indi- 


9  And  David  saith,  Let  their 
table  be  made  a  snare,  and  a  trap, 
and  a  stumbling-block,  and  a  rec- 


vidual,  or  people,  failing  to  appreciate 
the  true  meaning  of  God's  word  and 
works.  IT  Unto  this  day.  In  the  com- 
mon version,  these  words  are  repre- 
sented as  connected  with  ver.  7,  the 
intervening  words  being  marked  as  pa- 
renthetical. This  construction  is  dis- 
approved by  Stuart  and  Macknight,  and 
apparently  for  good  reasons.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  similar  passage,  Deut. 
xxix.  4,  embraces  these  words  ;  and  it  ifl 
more  probable  that  the  apostle  adopted 
them  as  a  part  of  the  prophetic  testi- 
mony than  that  he  added  them,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  received  version. 

9.  And  David  .saith.  See  Ps.  Ixix. 
22,  23.  IT  Let  their  table  be  made  a  snare, 
Ac.  "Let  their  season  of  enjoyment 
and  refreshment,  when  they  expect 
quietude  and  pleasure,  and  feel  them- 
selves to  be  safe,  prove  to  be  a  season  of 
chastisement  and  danger,  and  of  right- 
eous retribution."  —  Stuart.  Snares  and 
traps  are  used  in  capturing  beasts 
and  birds.  Stumbling-blocks  are  imped- 
iments in  the  way,  over  which  the  un- 
wary fall.  The  same  idea  of  concealed 
danger  underlies  all  these  expressions. 
Neither  bird  nor  beast  would  be  cap- 
tured if  aware  of  the  danger  which 
lurks  in  the  snare  and  trap.  No  man 
would  strike  his  foot  against  a  stum- 
bling-block which  he  clearly  perceived 
and  understood.  The  disasters  here  in- 
dicated seem  to  grow  out  of  apparent 
prosperity,  and  to  be  wholly  unex- 
pected. Even  as  the  apostle  says,  "  Th© 
day  of  the  Lord  cometh  as  a  thief  in 
the  night.  For  when  they  shall  say 
peace  and  safety,  then  sudden  destruc- 
tion cometh  upon  them,"  Ac.  1  Thess. 
V.  2,  3.  Many  commentators  interpret 
table  as  referring  to  animal  enjoyments, 
to  "  fulness  of  bread."  May  it  not 
rather  refer  to  privileges  and  enjoy- 
ments in  general  ?  If  this  be  the  mean- 
ing, a  very  pointed  '^plication  of  it  to 
the  Jews,  in  the  apostle's  day,  is  per- 
ceptible. They  prided  themselves  on 
their  national  and  religious  privileges. 
They  boasted  that  God  had  not  dealt 
so  with  any  nation.  They  were  Cv)nfi- 
dent  of  perpetual  safety  and  prosperity; 
for  they  were  a  chosen  people,  and  God 
would  always  distinguish  thorn  by  p©- 
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ompense  unto  them : 

10   Let  their  eyes  be  darkened, 

culiar  blessings.  Yet  these  very  privi- 
leges proved  to  be  a  stumbling-block. 
By  their  gross  misimproveuient  of  their 
manifold  blessings,  they  rendered  them- 
selves unworthy  of  their  continuance. 
By  a  blind  and  bigoted  reliance  on 
ceremonial  righteousness,  they  failed  to 
perceive  the  way  of  true  righteousness. 
By  an  overweening  adherence  to  Moses, 
they  rejected  a  greater  than  Moses. 
The  abundance  of  their  former  bless- 
ings became  the  occasion  of  their  ex- 
clusion from  more  rich  and  more  abun- 
dant blessings.  IT  And  a  recompense. 
This  word  may  indicate  either  a  reward 
or  a  retribution.  It  has  the  latter  mean- 
ing in  this  place.  As  abundance  of 
food,  imprudently  used,  proves  injuri- 
ous to  bodily  health,  and  thus  gluttony 
receives  its  gratification  and  its  retri- 
bution from  the  same  source,  so,  when 
the  misimprovemeut  of  political  or  re- 
ligious privileges  results  in  exclusion 
from  them,  such  privileges  become,  in 
a  like  sense,  a  retribution. 

10.  Let  their  eyes  be  darkened.  Here 
the  same  figure  of  partial  or  entire 
blindness  occurs  ;  and  for  this  reason 
in  particular  the  quotation  was  proba- 
bly introduced.  The  main  object  here 
seems  to  be  a  representation  of  that 
"judicial  blindness"  which  had  befallen 
the  Jews.  ^  And  bow  down  their  back 
always.  Whether  this  language  be 
understood  literally  or  figuratively,  it 
indicates  a  condition  of  deep  distress. 
Mental  anguish,  as  well  as  bodily  pain, 
will  make  the  eye  dim,  and  bow  the 
body  towards  the  earth.  These  two 
verses,  quoted  from  the  Psalmist,  have 
occasioned  difficulty  to  many,  who  have 
regarded  them  as  a  prayer,  or  an  im- 
precation. They  have  found  it  not  easy 
to  reconcile  the  spirit  which  they 
seem  to  breathe  with  that  spirit  of 
universal  love  and  good-will  which  the 
gospel  requires.  Some  have  attempted 
to  cut  the  knot  which  they  could  not 
untie,  by  denouncing  both  the  language 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Psalmist  as  ut- 
terly unchristian  and  unjustifiable. 
Others  have  more  reverently  suggested 
that,  as  David  was  King  of  I.srael,  and 
bound  by  his  oath  of  office  to  admin- 
ister justice,  he  might  lawfully  and 
properly  express  a  desire  that  the 
24 


that  they  may  not  see,  and  bow 
down  their  back  always. 


wicked  should  be  adequately  punished. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  men  in 
private  life,  who  love  righteousnesa 
and  hate  iniquity,  may  cherish  and 
express  a  desire  that  the  disturbers  of 
the  public  peace,  incendiaries,  robbers, 
murderers,  and  the  like,  may  be  de- 
tected and  duly  punished  ;  and  that 
such  a  desire  is  not  wholly  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  God  does  punish  iniquity,  if 
we  may  believe  the  divine  testimony 
and  our  own  experience.  It  would  not 
seem  to  be  very  wrong  to  desire  the 
execution  of  God's  will.  We  may  and 
should  pity  the  criminal,  who  sins  and 
suflFers  ;  at  the  same  time  we  may  law- 
fully desire  the  triumph  of  justice. 
Especially  are  these  two  desires  not 
inconsistent,  if  we  believe  the  admin- 
istration of  divine  justice,  though  often 
painful  in  its  process,  is  designed,  not 
only  for  the  protection  of  the  innocent 
and  the  honor  of  the  law,  but  for  the 
highest  good  of  the  very  persons  who 
suffer.  See  Heb.  xii.  9—11.  It  was 
probably  under  the  influence  of  this 
belief  that  the  apostle  ventured  to 
say  concerning  "  Alexander  the  cop- 
persmith," who  had  deeply  injured 
him,  "  The  Lord  reward  him  according 
to  his  works."  2  Tim.  iv.  14.  While 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  apostle  en- 
tertained unchristian  and  revengeful 
feelings  towards  Alexander,  there  can- 
not be  much  doubt  that  he  expresses  a 
wish  that  diviae  justice  might  be  ad- 
ministered. It  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
those  who  consider  endless  misery  to 
be  the  proper  punishment  of  sin  should 
recoil  from  cherishing  a  desire  for  its 
infliction,  and  be  absolutely  ashamed  to 
give  utterance  to  any  such  desire.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Endless  punishment 
would  be  an  unmitigated  curse,  aud 
could  not,  by  any  possibility,  be  advan- 
tageous to  the  sutferer  ;  a  wish  for  its 
infliction,  therefore,  would  be  utterly 
abhorrent  to  that  spirit  of  benevolence 
and  love  which  we  are  commanded  to 
cherish  towards  all  men,  even  the  evil 
and  unthankful.  Far  different  is  the 
retribution  which  results  in  good  to 
the  sufferer  ;  and  such,  the  Scriptures 
assure  us,  is  the  retribution  which  God 
renders   unto    the   disobedient.     Thesa 
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11   I  say  then,  Have  they  stum- 
bled that  they  should  fall  ?     God 


considerations  may  divest  the  Psalm- 
ist's language  of  its  apparent  harshness, 
if  we  regard  it  as  a  prayer,  or  as  an 
imprecation.  But  there  is  no  absolute 
necessity  for  thus  regarding  it.  It  may 
be  understood  merely  as  a  prophetic 
declaration  that  the  judgments  of  God 
will  surely  overtake  the  wicked,  even 
when  they  are  confident  of  security  and 
assured  safety.  "  As  the  Hebrews  used 
the  imperative  mood  for  the  future, 
this  passage  may  be  translated,  '  Their 
table  shall  be  for  a  snare,'  &c.,  and  so 
may  be  considered  as  a  prophecy."  — 
Macknujht.  However  this  be,  and 
whether  the  language  of  David  be 
understood  as  an  imprecation  or  as  a 
prophecy,  the  object  of  its  introduction 
here  is  well  stated  by  Stuart,  who  under- 
stands it  in  the  former  sense.  "  The 
apostle,  in  making  this  quotation,  need 
not  be  supposed  to  design  anything 
more  than  to  produce  an  instance  from 
the  Psalms  where  the  same  principle  is 
developed  as  is  contained  in  the  asser- 
tions which  he  had  made  ;  that  is,  the 
ancient  Scriptures  speak  of  a  part  of 
Israel  as  blind  and  deaf,  as  in  deep 
distress  and  under  heavy  punishment, 
because  of  their  unbelief  and  disobe- 
dience. What  happened  in  ancient 
times  may  take  place  again  ;  it  has, 
in  fact,  happened  at  the  present  time." 
11.  /  say  then.  The  question  which 
follows  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
language  of  an  objector.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  embiaces  an  objection 
likely  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  Jew, 
whether  a  believer  or  a  disbeliever. 
Tiius  far,  no  very  plain  intimation  is 
given  of  any  recovery  from  the  exclu- 
sion and  degradation  of  the  Jews,  or 
of  any  beneficial  purpose  to  be  accom- 
plished in  regard  to  themselves  or  to 
others.  The  inquiry  was  natural, 
whether  the  rejection  was  final  and 
irreversible,  and  whether  no  good  pur- 
pose was  connected  with  this  act  of 
divine  justice.  IT  Have  they  stumtded 
that  they  should  fall'f  The  peculiar 
phraseology  of  the  inquiry  may  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  occurrence  of 
the  word  sturnbliny-Uock  in  the  preced- 
ing quotation.  "  The  form  of  the 
question  is  ambiguous,  so  as  to  leave 
room     for    it    to    suggest    two    iuter- 


forhid  :    but  rather  through    their 
fall  salvation  is  come  unto  the  Gen- 


rogatories  :  (1.)  Are  they  utterly  to 
fall?  and  (2)  Was  it  the  object  or 
purpose  of  their  stumbling  that  they 
should  fall  ?  '  By  no  means,'  says  the 
apostle,  in  answer  apparently  to  both 
of  these  interrogatory  suggestions.  And 
here  he  gives  intimation  of  the  glori- 
ous result,  which  he  has  hitherto  kept 
out  of  sight,  except  that  he  has  cast 
one  or  two  glances  at  it.  As  to  the 
object  of  their  stumbling,  or  'falling 
away'  (the  original  word  is  different 
from  that  translated  '  fall '),  he  sa^'S 
it  was  the  occasion  of  salvation  coming 
I  to  the  Gentiles.  Had  the  Jews,  instead 
of  crucifying  Christ,  received  him  as 
their  Messiah,  the  gospel  would  not 
have  been  driven  out,  as  it  were,  from 
them  to  the  Gentiles  ;  nor  would  these 
have  accepted  it  under  the  character 
which  it  would  then  have  seemed  to 
bear,  of  a  Jewish  institution.  Indeed, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that,  had  not  the 
Jews  '  fallen  away,'  the  entire  action 
of  Christianity  would  have  been 
changed.  It  would  have  been  robbed 
of  all  the  power  it  derived  from  '  Christ 
crucified.'"  —  //.  Ballou,  2d.  IT  God 
forbid.  See  note  on  chap.  iii.  4.  The 
apostle  denies,  in  the  most  emphatic 
manner,  that  the  .Jews  have  "  stum- 
bled that  they  should  fall."  This 
denial  applies  to  both  points  which 
seem  included  in  the  inquiry.  The 
reason  on  which  the  denial  is  founded, 
in  one  aspect  of  the  case,  immediately 
follows  :  it  is  hinted  in  verse  12, 
and  more  plainly  stated  in  verses 
20 — 1^2,  in  regard  to  the  other.  V 
But  rather  throwjh  their  fall  salvation 
is  come  unto  the  Gentiles.  It  should  be 
remembered  that,  throughout  this 
chapter,  although  the  apostle  recog- 
nizes and  even  enforces  the  truth  that 
God  renders  a  just  recompense  of  re- 
ward to  every  transgression  and  disobe- 
dience (Hob.  ii.  2),  yet  his  main  object 
is  to  exhibit  the  controlling  sover- 
eignty of  God,  the  benevolence  of  his 
purpose,  and  the  certainty  that  his  pur- 
pose shall  be  fully  accomplished.  Thus, 
in  ancient  times,  when  the  chosen 
people  had  abandoned  themselves  to 
idolatry,  God  reserved  unto  himself  a,  con- 
siderable number,  who  bowed  not  down 
unto  Baal.      So,  also,  when  the  nation 
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tiles,  for  to  provoke  them  to  jeal- 


generally  rejected  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
there  yet  remained  a  remnant,  com- 
paratively small,  but  nevertheless  em- 
bracing many  thousands,  Acts  ii.  41  ; 
iv.  4  ;  V.  14,  according  to  the  election  of 
grace.  His  purpose,  thus  far,  had  been 
accomplished,  without  hindrance.  The 
unbelief  and  rejection  of  the  mass  was 
comprehended  in  the  same  purpose 
which  secured  the  fidelity  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  "  remnant."  Of  the  various 
evidences  of  this  truth,  it  is  needless  to 
specify  many.  Yet  it  may  not  be 
wholly  impertinent  to  say,  (1)  That, 
from  the  character  of  (iod,  as  a  univer- 
sal and  absolute  sovereign,  whose  will 
is  done  "  in  the  army  of  heaven  and 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth," 
Dan.  iv.  35,  it  may  be  reasonably  con- 
cluded, that  all  the  actions  of  all  men 
are  under  his  control  and  circumscribed 
by  his  purpose.  (2.)  The  fact  being 
conceded,  that  he  controls  the  excep- 
tions, it  would  be  unreasonable  to  deny 
that  he  controls  the  general  current  of 
human  affairs.  This  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  saying,  either  that  his  power 
was  insufficient  to  control  all,  and  was 
only  effectual  to  the  preservation  of  an 
exceptional  remnant,  or  that  his  benev- 
olence was  so  limited  and  partial  that 
he  was  content  to  allow  the  many  to 
plunge  into  destruction,  if  he  might  suc- 
ceed in  rescuing  a  few  from  the  com- 
mon ruin.  The  contrary  is  directly  as- 
serted by  the  apostle,  who  recognized 
the  operation  of  general  laws.  See  ch. 
ix.  15 — 18.  And  to  the  same  efifect  he 
declares,  in  ver.  7,  that  while  some  were 
made  partakers  of  the  divine  gift, 
"the  rest  were  blinded."  (3.)  The  ob- 
stinacy of  the  Jewish  nation,  their 
stubborn  unbelief,  and  their  rejection 
and  crucifixion  of  the  Messiah,  were 
distinctly  predicted  by  holy  men  of  old, 
speaking  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  2  Pet.  i.  21.  Instead  of 
quoting  predictions,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  language  of  our  Lord  himself. 
"When  apprehended  by  his  enemies,  he 
intimated  that  he  might,  if  he  chose, 
obtain  deliverance  by  the  ministry  of 
angels.  "  But,"  he  added,  "  how  then 
shall  the  Scriptures  bo  fulfilled,  that 
thus  it  must  be  ?  "  Matt.  xxvi.  53,  54. 
So,  when  his  disconsolate  disciples  were 
mourning  what  they  regarded  as  his  un- 
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timely  death,  "he  said  unto  them,  0 
fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all 
that  the  prophets  have  spoken  !  Ought 
not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things, 
and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ? "  Luke 
xxiv.  25,  26.  Is  it  for  one  moment  to 
be  believed  that  God  would  inspire  his 
servants  to  predict  events  concerning 
which  there  was  any  uncertainty  or 
contingency  ?  And  how  could  such 
certainty  exist  as  would  justify  an  ab- 
solute divine  prediction,  except  by  the 
controlling  influence  of  the  divine  pur- 
pose ?  The  apostles  manifestly  regarded 
the  subject  in  this  light.  See  Acts  ii. 
23  ;  iv.  27,  28,  and  note  on  ver.  6. 
The  real  point  of  the  inquiry  in  the 
text,  therefore,  in  this  aspect  of  the 
case,  is  this  :  has  God  purposed  the 
present  blindness  of  the  Jews?  In 
other  words,  have  they  stumbled  at  this 
stumbling-stone,  merely  that  they  might 
suffer  the  penalty  of  being  rejected  and 
disowned  as  the  peculiar  people  of  God? 
Has  the  divine  purpose  its  full  accom- 
plishment in  this  manifestation  of  re- 
tributive justice  ?  This  inquiry  is  met 
by  the  apostle's  most  decided  and  un- 
qualified negative.  He  asserts,  in  the 
first  place,  that  God  had  another  and 
far  higher  purpose  than  this  ;  and 
afterwards  he  declares  that  this  fall,  or 
falling  away,  is  not  final  and  irretriev- 
able. The  higher  purpose  to  which  the 
apostle  refers  is  the  salvation  of  the 
Gentiles.  In  order  that  the  Gentiles 
might  come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  and  be  saved,  1  Tim.  ii.  4,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  Jews,  to  whom  the 
gospel  of  truth  was  first  offered,  should 
reject  it.  The  reasons  are  well  ex- 
pressed by  a  judicious  commentator  :  — 
"  The  rejection  of  the  .Jews,  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  church,  the  abrogation 
of  their  law,  and  the  driving  of  them 
out  of  Canaan,  all  comprehended  in  the 
expression,  their  fall,  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  Gentiles  obtaining  the 
knowledge  and  means  of  salvation. 
i  For,  first,  the  worship  of  (iod  in  the 
j  Jewish  church  being  confined  to  .Jeru- 
salem, it  was  impossible  for  the  whole 
j  Gentile  world  to  find  the  knowledge 
and  means  of  salvation  in  the  Jewish 
church  ;  and  yet,  while  that  church 
subsisted,  no  other  churcii  could  be  in- 
troduced.    Wherefore,  that  all  the  Gen- 
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12  Now,  if  the  fall  of  them  be 
the  riches  of  the  world,  and  the 
diminishing  of  them  the  riches  of 


tiles  might  have  the  knowledge  and 
means  of  salvation  given  them,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  Jewish  church  should 
be  removed,  and  the  law  of  Moses  abol- 
ished, that  the  Christian  church  might 
be  erected,  in  which  the  spiritual 
worship  of  Grod  can  be  performed  by  all 
the  Gentiles,  in  all  places  and  at  all 
times  acceptably.  Secondly,  the  un- 
belief and  rejection  of  the  Jews,  with 
their  expulsion  from  Canaan,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Gentiles  into  the  Christian  church," 
&Q.  —  Macknight.  See  further  from  the 
game  author,  in  note  on  ver.  15.  IT  To 
provoke  them  to  jealousy.  Or,  to  emu- 
lation. See  note  on  ch.  x.  19.  The 
kingdom  was  transferred  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, Matt.  xxi.  43,  for  a  two-fold  pur- 
pose :  (1.)  That  the  Gentiles  might 
have  access  to  spiritual  life  ;  that  they 
might  believe  and  be  saved  ;  and  (2) 
That  the  Jews,  seeing  the  blessing 
bestowed  on  the  Gentiles,  and  their 
beneficial  improvement  of  it,  might  be 
stimulated  to  seek  the  same  blessing  for 
themselves.  God  subdues  a  stubborn 
heart  of  unbelief  by  various  methods  ; 
and  this  was  one  of  the  methods  adopted 
to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews. 
12.  Now,  if  the  fall  of  them.  Namely, 
the  stumbling  of  the  Jews  at  that 
Bturabling-stone,  ch.  ix.  32,  and  their 
exclusion  from  former  privileges,  as 
before  described.  IT  Be  the  riches  of  the 
world.  Be  productive  of  rich  blessings 
to  those  who  are  not  Jews,  by  opening 
the  gate  of  light  and  life  to  them,  or 
enabling  them  to  attain  that  salvation 
which  is  of  faith,  if  And  the  diminish- 
ing, &c.  This  clause  is  a  repetition  of 
the  former,  in  different  words,  and  is 
an  example  of  what  is  called  Hebrew 
parallelism.  IT  How  much  more  their 
fulness  ?  We  have  here  an  intimation 
of  that  vast  system  of  causes  and  eflFects 
which  is  embraced  in  the  divine  pur- 
pose. (1.)  The  Jews  are  excluded  not 
merely  on  account  of  their  unbelief  and 
sinfulness,  which  richly  merited  such 
retribution,  but  to  make  room,  or  to 
give  opportunity,  for  the  Gentiles  to 
enter  the  visible  church  of  God.  (2.) 
The  blessedness  thus  attained  by  the 
^jlentilea  should  stimulate  the  Jews  to 


the  Gentiles  ;  how  much  more  their 
fulness  ? 

13   For  I  speak  to  you  Gentiles, 


emulation,  and  induce  them  to  seek 
the  same  blessedness.  So  that,  in  pro 
cess  of  time,  not  only  a  remnant,  to 
which  the  faithful  of  the  nation  was 
now  reduced,  but  the  whole  body  of  the 
Jews,  should  acknowledge  the  Messiah, 
and  enter  into  life.  (3.)  If  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  mass,  diminishing  it  to  a 
mere  remnant,  was  the  occasion  of  such 
rich  blessings  to  the  Gentiles,  how  much 
greater  would  be  the  beneficial  effect  of 
their  restoration  to  fulness,  or  their 
universal  ingathering  !  See  ver.  15. 
If  multitudes  of  Gentiles  became  believ- 
ers in  consequence  of  the  easting  out  of 
the  Jews,  well  might  it  be  expected 
that  a  universal  turning  to  God  should 
result  from  his  regathering  his  ancient 
people  into  the  fold  from  which  they 
had  so  long  been  excluded.  And  here, 
it  should  not  be  overlooked,  the  apostle 
answers  the  interrogatory  in  ver.  11,  in 
its  other  aspect.  He  would  have  his 
brethren  understand,  not  only  that  the 
fall  of  the  Jews  was  not  the  ultimate 
purpose  of  God,  because  he  had  a  far 
higher  purpose  to  be  accomplished  by 
it,  even  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles, 
but  also  that  the  fall  was  not  final 
and  irrecoverable  in  regard  to  the  Jews, 
because  God  Avould  raise  them  up  again, 
and  restore  them  to  fiivor.  And  this 
raising  up,  this  ingathering,  this  ful- 
ness, I  apprehend,  relates  not  exclu- 
sively to  the  remote  descendants  of 
those  who  stumbled  and  fell,  but  also  to 
the  very  individuals  through  whose  fall 
salvation  came  to  the  Gentiles.  If  the 
judgment  meted  out  to  them  was  pro- 
ductive of  great  benefit  to  the  Gentile 
world,  which  benefit  should  be  reflected 
back  on  the  future  representatives  of 
their  own  nation,  and  thence  again 
to  the  whole  world,  it  would  seem  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  the  divine  ad- 
ministration, if  those  who  were  "  ex- 
ercised thereby "  received  no  benefit. 
"  The  apostle  did  not  think  they  were  so 
blinded,  or  given  up  to  a  spirit  of  slum- 
ber, but  that  they  might  still  be  saved." 
—  Whitlty.  But  he  speaks  more  plainly 
in  the  subsequent  part  of  the  chapter, 
and  does  not  leave  us  merely  to  infer 
his  belief  that  in  due  time  "  all  IsraeJ 
shall  be  saved." 
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inasmuch  as  I  am  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  I  magnify  mine  office  : 
14   If  by  any  means  I  may  pro- 


13.  For  I  speak  to  you  Gentiles.  "As 
St.  Paul  was  specially  the  apostlo  to  the 
Gentiles,  he  would  glorify  that  office 
by  his  zeal  in  their  behalf ;  and  he 
hoped,  also,  by  the  example  of  heathen 
believers,  to  move  his  own  countrymen, 
the  blinded  Jews,  to  emulation,  so  that 
he  himself  might,  in  this  way,  be  the 
means  of  saving  some  of  them.  Here 
is  another  proof  that  he  regarded  their 
rejection  as  but  conditional  on  their 
unbelief,  and  that  he  looked  forward 
to  their  salvation."  —  H.  Ballou,  2d. 
"The  connection  seems  to  be  this: 
When  I  speak  of  the  richen  of  the  Gen- 
tile.'i,  and  in  so  doing  uiagnify  my  own 
office,  inasmuch  as  I  am  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  still  I  do  not  so  speak  alto- 
gether for  your  sakes  ;  in  doing  this  I 
have  a  design  to  excite  the  attention  of 
the  Jews  to  the  things  of  the  gospel."  — 
Stuart.  IT  The  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
Paul  was  not  the  only  one  of  the  apos- 
tles who  labored  among  the  Gentiles  ; 
for  Peter  also  preached  the  gospel  to 
them.  See  Acts,  ch.  x.  Nor  did  Paul 
confine  his  ministry  exclusively  to  the 
Gentiles  ;  for  he  not  only  addressed  his 
brethren  in  Judea,  Acts  xxvi.  '20,  but 
it  was  his  ordinary  custom,  in  Gentile 
cities,  to  deliver  his  message  first  to  the 
Jews  and  afterwards  to  the  Gentiles,  as 
is  manifest  from  the  whole  history  of 
his  ministry.  Nevertheless,  he  prop- 
erly styles  himself  the  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,  because  he  received  a  special 
commission  for  that  service,  at  his  con- 
version, Acts  xxvi.  IG — 20  ;  he  was 
afterwards  solemnly  set  apart  for  the 
same  service,  under  the  direction  of  the 
spirit,  Acts  xiii.  1 — 4  ;  Gal.  ii.  1 — 9  ; 
and  he  actually  labored  more  among 
the  Gentiles,  so  far  as  the  history  is 
recorded,  than  among  the  .Jews,  and 
more  than  all  the  other  apostles.  IT  / 
maynify  mine  office.  He  claimed  the 
right  to  speak  freely  and  plainly,  by 
virtue  of  his  office,  as  an  apostle  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  such  faithful- 
ness and  plainness,  and  by  his  zealous 
exertions  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to 
reclaim  the  sinful,  to  establish  churches 
of  the  faithful,  in  a  word,  to  establish 
the  gospel  firmly  among  the  Gentiles, 
he   honored  his  office,  and  e.xemplified 
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voke  to  emulation  them  which  ar& 
my  flesh,  and  might  save  some  of 
them. 

its  importance.  While  he  claimed  no 
extraordinary  respect  to  himself  as  a 
man,  he  vindicated  the  dignity  of  hia 
office  as  an  apostle. 

14.  If  by  any  means,  <fec.  The  apos- 
tle here  discloses  his  double  object,  in 
describing  so  vividly  the  blessedness  of 
Gentile  believers,  and  the  miserable 
estate  of  the  Jews  who  obstinately  per- 
sisted in  their  unbelief  :  it  was  not 
only  to  animate  and  encourage  the 
Gentiles,  but  to  awaken  and  benefit  the 
Jews  also,  who  might  possibly  be  thus 
induced  to  seek  the  same  blessings. 
IT  /  may  provoke  to  emulation.  See  notes 
on  ch.  X.  19,  and  ver.  11.  The  same 
Greek  word  occurs  here  which  is  found 
in  the  passages  referred  to  ;  though 
the  translation  is  varied  from  jealousy 
to  emulation.  IT  Them  ivhich  are  my 
flesh  ;  or,  my  kindred  according  to  the 
flesh  ;  namely,  the  .Jews.  Notwith- 
standing their  hatred  of  him,  as  an 
apostate,  and  their  persecution  of  him, 
not  only  in  Judea,  but  in  the  cities  of 
the  Gentiles,  wheresoever  they  came  in 
contact  with  him,  the  apostle  truly 
loved  his  brethren,  and  was  willing  to 
labor  and  suffer  on  their  behalf.  See 
ch.  ix.  1 — 3  ;  X.  1.  IT  And  might  save 
some  of  them.  This  expression  must  be 
understood  with  the  proper  qualifica- 
tion. Paul  would  by  no  means  repre- 
sent himself  as  the  Saviour  of  men. 
But  he  desired  to  become  the  instrument 
of  salvation  to  his  brethren,  by  inducing 
them  to  acknowledge  the  true  Messiah, 
I  to  embrace  his  gospel,  and  to  trust  in 
him  who  "  is  able  also  to  save  them  to 
j  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  God  by 
I  him."  Heb.  vii.  25.  If  he  could  be 
instrumental  in  their  conversion  to  God, 
his  highest  wish  was  gratified.  1  Cor. 
iii.  4 — 7  ;  2  Cor.  v.  20.  In  this  quali- 
fied sense,  he  trusted  that  he  might 
!  save  some  of  his  brethren,  by  some  of 
I  the  methods  which  he  adopted  for  that 
;  purpose  ;  among  which  was  the  one 
here  employed  ;  namely,  the  exhibition 
of  the  blessings  which  accompanied  th« 
;  belief  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  miseries 
about  to  befall  the  "  disobedient  and 
gainsaying  "  .Jews.  For  the  same  pur- 
pose, apparently,  he  proceeds  to  speak 
of  the  future  ingathering  of  those  who 
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15   For  if  the  casting  away  of 
them    be  the    reconciling  of   the 


were  now  rejected,  and  to  show  how  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles upon  each  other  should  finally 
result  in  the  benefit  of  all. 

15.  In  this  verse  the  sentiment  of 
ver.  12  is  repeated  in  stronger  terms. 
IT  If  the  casting  away  of  them.  That  is, 
^of  the  unbelieving  Jews.  See  note  on 
ver.  12.  IT  jBe  the  reconciling  of  the  world. 
Equivalent  to  the  riches  of  the  world, 
and  the  salvation  of  the  Gentiles,  in  ver. 
11,  12.  IT  What  shall  the  receiving  of 
them  be.  Equivalent  to  their  fulness, 
ver.  12.  IT  But  life  from  the  dead  ?  The 
apostle  here  gives  form  to  the  idea 
embraced  in  the  interrogatory  at  the 
close  of  ver.  12.  He  there  intimates 
that,  as  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  was 
the  occasion  of  great  benefit  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, their  readmission  to  their  former 
spiritual  privileges,  not  exclusive,  as 
before,  but  to  be  shared  in  common 
with  others,  should  result  in  still  greater 
blessedness.  This  greater  blessedness 
is  here  described  as  life  from  the  dead. 
Some  have  understood  this  as  an  intima- 
tion that  the  general  resurrection  shall 
immediately  follow  the  conversion  of 
the  Jewish  race  to  Christianity.  It  is 
much  more  probable,  however,  that  the 
apostle  refers  to  the  reanimation  of  the 
Gentile  church  from  a  state  of  spiritual 
lethargy  or  deadness,  or  rather  to  the 
great  joy  which  will  then  be  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  church,  like  that 
which  a  literal  return  of  the  dead  to 
life  might  be  expected  to  produce.  The 
material  fact,  in  regard  to  the  Jews,  is 
here  again  exhibited  ;  namely,  that 
their  exclusion  is  not  final  and  irre- 
fersible,  but  that  thej'  are  again  to  be 
received,  and  to  become  joint-partakers 
with  the  Gentiles  of  gospel  privileges 
end  benefits  ;  through  which  exhibition 
of  divine  grace  new  life  shall  be  im- 
parted to  the  whole  church.  The  im- 
portance of  the  fact,  assumed  as  the 
foundation  of  the  argument  in  this 
verse,  to  wit,  that  the  temporary  cast- 
ing away  of  the  Jews  was  the  reconcil- 
ing of  the  world,  may  justify  the  inser- 
tion of  some  further  remarks  by  the 
ifriter  cited  in  note  on  ver.  11.  "  In 
Ihis  passage  the  unbelief  and  rejection 
of  the  Jews  is  justly  represented  as  the 
««aQH  of  the  reception  of  the  Gentiles. 


world,  what  shall  the  receiving  of 
them  be,  but  life  from  the  dead? 


For,  although  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews 
may  seem  to  have  been  an  obstacle  to 
the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  it  hath 
greatly  contributed  to  that  event.  Be- 
sides the  reason  mentioned  in  the  note, 
ver.  11,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews  was  the  punish- 
ment of  their  unbelief,  and  that  both 
events  were  foretold  by  Moses  and  by 
Christ.  Wherefore,  these  events,  as  the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy,  have  strength- 
ened the  evidences  of  the  gospel,  and 
thereby  contributed  to  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles.  This,  however,  is  not 
all.  There  are  many  other  predictions 
in  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  proph- 
ets which  demonstrate  the  divine  orig- 
inal of  the  gospel,  but  which  derive 
their  strength  from  their  being  in  the 
possession  of  the  Jews.  This  people 
had  the  oracles  of  God  committed  to 
them  from  the  beginning  ;  and  these 
oracles  have  continued  in  their  hands 
ever  since.  They  have  preserved  them 
with  the  greatest  care  ;  and  in  their 
dispersion  they  carry  them  with  them, 
wherever  they  go.  Wherefore,  in  all 
countries  the  Jews  are  living  witnesses 
to  the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  the 
whole  of  the  prophecies  by  which  the 
gospel  is  confirmed.  And  their  testi- 
mony, which  is  always  and  everywhere 
at  hand,  cannot  be  called  in  question. 
Because,  having  shown  themselves  from 
the  beginning  bitter  enemies  of  Christ 
and  of  his  gospel,  no  suspicion  can  be 
entertained  that  they  have  either  forged 
these  prophecies,  or  altered  them  to 
favor  us.  As  little  can  it  be  suspected 
that  we  have  forged  or  altered  these 
prophecies.  For,  however  much  any  of 
us  may  have  been  disposed  to  alter  the 
copies  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  in  our 
own  possession,  it  would  have  served  no 
purpose  while  our  enemies,  the  Jews, 
maintained  the  integrity  of  their  copies. 
The  truth  is,  the  testimony  of  the  Jews 
to  the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  the 
prophecies  which  have  been  fulfilled  in 
Christ  is  of  such  strength  in  the  proof 
of  the  divine  original  of  the  gospel,  that, 
from  what. the  apostle  hath  written  in 
this  chapter,  we  understand  that,  for 
the  very  purpose  of  bearing  testimony 
in  every  age  and  country  to  the  an- 
tiquity and  genuineness  of  their  own 
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16  For  if  the  first  fruit  beho]j, 
the  lump  is  also  holy :  and  if  the 
root  be  holy,  so  are  the  branches. 


Scriptures,  and  of  strengthening  the 
evidence  of  the  gospel,  God  hath  decreed 
that  this  people,  contrary  to  the  fate  of 
all  other  conquered  and  dispersed  na- 
tions, shall  subsist  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  mankind,  and  continue  in  unbelief, 
till  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come 
in  ;  after  which  when  their  testimony 
is  no  longer  needed,  they  themselves 
will  embrace  the  gospel.  Wherefore, 
in  surveying  this  with  the  other  won- 
ders of  the  divine  dispensations,  well 
might  the  apostle  cry  out,  as  he  has 
done,  '  0,  the  depth  of  the  riches,  both 
of  the  wisdom  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
God  !  How  unsearchable  are  his  judg- 
ments, and  his  ways  past  finding  out.' 
Ver.  33."  —  Mackniyht.  If  such  be  the 
purpose  of  God,  and  the  Jews  be  blinded 
in  order  that  the  Gentiles  may  more 
effectually  be  brought  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  we  may  be  assured  that 
the  same  purpose  has  secured  them 
against  final  loss  thereby  ;  for  it  is 
abhorrent  to  a  spirit  of  benevolence 
that  some  should  suflfer  endless  damage 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  God  is  im- 
partial ;  and,  although  he  causes  his 
children  to  share  unequally  in  tempo- 
rary privileges  and  advantages,  yet  he 
makes  that  very  inequality  the  means 
of  reciprocal  benefit,  as  is  illustrated  in 
this  chapter.  But,  beyond  all  earthly 
distinctions,  his  great  purpose  has  its 
final  accomplishment.  His  mercy  tri- 
umphs over  all  apparent  obstacles,  and 
secures  the  lasting  good  of  all  his 
children.  The  key  to  the  whole  is  in- 
dicated by  the  apostle  in  ver.  32. 

1«>.  For  if  the  first  fruit  be  holy,  Ac. 
The  apostle  here  refers  to  a  requisition 
of  the  law,  that  tlie  first  fruits  should 
be  set  apart,  or  offered  in  sacrifice  unto 
God.  When  this  was  done,  the  mass 
was  legally  sanctified  to  the  use  of  him 
who  made  the  offering.  The  word  here 
used,  however,  especially  indicates  the 
piece  of  dough  first  mixed  for  bread 
from  the  grain  of  each  year,  which 
was  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice.  "  Ye 
ehall  ofifer  up  a  cake  of  the  first  of 
your  dough  for  an  heave-offering  :  — 
of  the  first  of  your  dough  ye  shall  give 
unto  the  Lord  an  heave-otfering  in  your 
generations."    Numb.  xv.  20,  21.    The 


17  And  if  some  of  the  branches 
be  broken  off,  and  thou,  being  a 
wild    olive-tree,   wert    graffed    in 


lurnp,  in  like  manner,  refers  particu- 
larly to  the  mass  of  dough,  or  prepared 
bread,  from  which  the  heave-ofifering 
was  selected.  The  apostle  would  hereby 
signify  that  the  mass  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  of  which  the  first  fruits,  the 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  were  sanctified, 
was  not  to  be  cast  away  as  an  unclean 
thing  ;  but  that,  in  due  time,  it  should 
be  cleansed  from  all  impurity,  and  made 
acceptable  unto  God.  The  same  grace 
which  called  Abraham  from  among  the 
Gentiles,  to  become  a  believing  and 
faithful  servant  of  God,  is  efifectual  to 
"  turn  away  ungodliness  from  Jacob," 
and  to  secure  the  salvation  of  "  all 
Israel."  Ver.  26.  IT  And  if  the  root 
be  holy,  <tc.  The  natural  relation 
between  the  root  and  branches,  and 
their  similarity  of  character,  the  apos- 
tle mentions  as  an  illustration  of  the 
same  great  truth.  This  clause  may  be 
not  improperly  regarded  as  parallel  with 
the  former,  after  the  manner  of  the  He- 
brews. The  introduction  of  this  figure, 
namely,  of  the  relation  between  the 
root  and  the  branches,  naturally  gives 
occasion  for  the  metaphorical  descrip- 
tion, in  the  next  eight  verses,  of  the 
incorporation  of  Gentiles  into  the  church 
of  God. 

17.  And  if  some  of  the  branches  be 
broken  off.  The  general  process  oi  graft- 
ing, to  which  the  apostle  here  refers,  is 
sufficiently  familiar  ;  the  first  step  in 
which  process  is  to  remove  a  part  of 
the  branch  on  which  the  operation  is  to 
be  performed.  Thus  the  Jews  were 
removed,  that  the  Gentiles  might  be 
grafted  into  the  original  stock.  It  may 
be  observed,  however,  that  this  illus- 
tration, as  is  often  said  of  parables 
does  not  "  run  on  all  fours  ;"  that  is 
it  is  not  applicable  in  all  its  minute 
particulars.  For  example,  if  a  pear 
be  grafted  on  a  quince-stock,  the  fruit 
produced  is  pears,  not  quinces  ;  and  so 
in  all  other  cases  ;  the  fruit  is  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  graft,  and  not 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  stock  on 
which  it  is  grafted.  But,  in  the  case 
illustrated  by  this  figure,  the  fruit  to 
be  produced  by  the  process  was  not 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  graft,  so 
to  speak,  but  according  to  that  of  tho 
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among  them,  and  with  them  par- 
takest  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the 

stock.  In  other  words,  the  fruit  was 
not  that  which  was  proper  to  heathen 
Gentiles,  but  that  which  was  proper  to 
the  church  of  God.  Nevertheless,  the 
illustration  is  sufficiently  applicable, 
and  exhibits  in  a  grajihic  manner  "  the 
mutual  benefit  derived  from  the  process, 
both  by  the  stock  and  the  branches." 
The  branches,  namely,  the  Gentiles, 
were  benefited  by  being  brought  under 
the  influence  of  the  truth  ;  and  the 
stock  was  reanimated,  as  it  were,  by 
this  insertion  of  fresh  branches  ;  even 
as  a  tree  which  has  begun  to  decay 
may  be  revived,  and  may  become  flour- 
ishing again,  if  the  useless  branches  be 
removed,  and  new  ones  grafted  in.  IT 
And  thou.  That  is,  the  Gentiles.  IT  Be- 
in'i  a  wild  olive-tree.  "  Paul,  in  his  epis- 
tle to  the  Romans  (xi.  24),  distinguishes 
two  kinds  of  olive-trees  :  (1)  the  wild 
and  natural  ;  (2)  those  under  care  and 
culture.  The  cultivated  olive-tree  is 
of  a  moderate  height,  its  trunk  knotty, 
its  bark  smooth  and  ash-colored  ;  its 
wood  is  solid  and  yellowish;  -the  leaves 
are  oblong,  almost  like  those  of  the 
willow,  of  a  green  color,  dark  on  the 
upper  side,  and  white  on  the  under  side. 
In  the  month  of  June  it  puts  out  white 
flowers,  that  grow  in  bunches.  Each 
flower  is  of  one  piece,  widening  up- 
wards, and  dividing  into  four  parts  : 
the  fruit  oblong  and  plump.  It  is  first 
green,  then  pale,  and  when  it  is  quite 
ripe,  black.  In  the  flesh  of  it  is  en- 
closed a  hard  stt«ne,  full  of  an  oblong 
seed.  The  wild  olive  is  smaller  in  all 
its  parts." —  Calmet.  The  general  idea, 
in  this  distinction  by  the  apostle,  is, 
that  the  Gentiles  were  a  wild  olive-tree, 
having  had  no  particular  care  or  cul- 
ture ;  while  the  Jews,  adopted  aa  the 
people  and  church  of  God,  had  been 
cultivated  by  the  labor  of  prophets  and 
holy  men  of  old.  They  had  at  length 
become  unfruitful  ;  and  new  grafts  were 
inserted,  from  the  wild  olive-tree,  that 
the  stock  might  flourish  and  produce 
fruit.  IT  Wert  (jrafted  in  among  them. 
Naturally,  grafts  are  inserted  under  the 
bark  of  the  stump  left  by  cutting  otf 
a  branch.  Figuratively,  tiie  Gentiles 
were  grafted  into  the  churcli  of  God 
by  being  adnjitted  members,  through 
•  faith  ;  the  Jews  having  been  excluded, 


olive-tree  : 

18  Boast  not  against  the  branch- 


through  unbelief.  IT  And  with  them. 
Not  all  the  natural  branches  were  re* 
moved.  A  "remnant"  of  the  Jews 
became  the  nucleus  of  the  reorganized 
church  of  God.  With  these  the  be- 
lieving Gentiles  were  incorporated,  and 
they  shared  together  the  animating  and 
sustaining  influences  of  divine  grace. 
IT  Partakest  of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the 
olive-tree.  Namely,  of  the  spiritual 
blessings  flowing  from  covenant  rela- 
tionship to  God,  from  the  adoption  by 
which  they  became  the  children  of  God. 
The  Jews  had  long  had  exclusive  en- 
joyment of  these  blessings.  Now,  the 
Gentiles  became  joint-partakers  with 
them.  Some  have  supposed  the  apostle 
denominates  the  sap  or  juice  of  the 
good  olive-tree  fatness,  because  oil  is 
expressed  from  the  fruit  produced  by  it. 
Perhaps,  however,  he  may  employ  this 
epithet  only  because  the  nature  of  that 
juice  is  productive,  fruit-bearing. 

18.  Boast  not  against  the  branches. 
This  is  the  practical  lesson  enforced  on 
the  Gentiles  by  the  metaphor  in  ver. 
17 — 24.  The  facts  had  already  been 
stated  distinctly,  that  the  Jews  were 
rejected,  and  the  Gentiles  accepted  in 
their  place,  as  the  people  and  church 
of  God.  To  guard  his  Gentile  brethren 
against  such  pride  and  superciliousness 
as  the  Jews  had  formerly  exhibited,  the 
apostle  reminds  them  that  even  the 
Jews  are  not  utterly  rejected,  but  may 
again  be  grafted  into  the  parent  stock. 
Ver.  23.  The  Gentiles  were  not  for  one 
moment  to  believe  that  they  were  the 
fiivorites  of  heaven,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  Jews  ;  but  they  were  to  remember 
that  they  held  their  present  privileges 
by  the  same  tenure  as  the  Jews.  Ver. 
20,  21.  All  occasion  for  boasting  was 
excluded,  and  a  spirit  of  humility  was 
!  to  be  cultivated  with  all  diligence.  IT 
I  But  if  thou  boast,  thou  bearest  not  the  root, 
I  <fcc.  If  any  were  so  "high-minded" 
I  as  to  boast  of  their  privileges,  and  to 
j  look  with  contempt  upon  the  Jews,  the 
apostle  solemnly  admonishes  them  that 
their  boasting  is  vain  :  for  the  Jews  de- 
rived not  their  spiritual  advantages 
through  the  Gentiles,  but  the  Gentiles 
tluough  the  Jews.  Intleed,  none  could 
properly  boast;  for  these  privileges  and 
I  advantages    were    not   the   reward   of 
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ee.  But  if  thou  boast,  thou  bear- 
est  not  the  root,  but  the  root  thee. 
19  Thou  wilt  say  then,  The 
branches  were  broken  off,  that  I 
might  be  graffed  in. 


human  works,  but  the  gift  of  divine 
grace.  Ch.  iii.  27.  But  if  the  ancient 
people  of  God  might  not  lawfully  boast, 
much  less  might  the  Gentiles,  who  had 
so  recently  been  adopted  as  joint- 
partakers  with  them. 

19.  Thnu  wilt  say  then.  That  is,  the 
Gentiles  would  say.  Those  who  were 
inclined  to  exult  over  the  Jews  would 
attempt  to  justify  themselves  thus.  IT 
The  branches  were  broken  off,  &c.  This 
fact  the  apostle  does  not  deny.  He 
had  already  asserted  that,  according 
to  the  purpose  of  God,  salvation  had 
come  unto  the  Gentiles  through  the 
falling  away  of  the  Jews  ;  that  their 
fall  and  rejection  was  the  riches  of  the 
Gentiles  and  the  reconciling  of  the 
world.  Ver.  11,  12,  15.  See  note  on 
ver.  15.  And  he  repeats  the  same  idea 
in  ver.  25,  30.  Of  course  he  would  not 
deny  that  the  Jews  were  broken  off 
that  the  Gentiles  might  be  grafted  in  ; 
or  that  it  was  the  original  purpose  of 
God,  plainly  predicted  in  the  ancient 
Scriptures,  that  the  Jews  should  reject 
the  Messiah,  and  be  broken  off ;  and 
that  the  Gentiles  should  consequently 
have  the  gospel  preached  among  them, 
be  converted,  and  be  adopted  as  joint- 
heirs  of  the  kingdom.  Yet,  in  the 
succeeding  verse,  the  apostle  assures  his 
brethren  that  this  furnished  no  occasion 
for  boasting  ;  no  occasion  for  trusting 
in  themselves  that  they  were  the  pecu- 
liar favorites  of  God,  and  for  despising 
others. 

20.  Well.  Admit  this  to  be  true, 
what  follows  ?  Does  this  justify  boast- 
ing ?  By  an  act  of  sovereignty  God  has 
transferred  certain  spiritual  privileges 
from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  light  in  which  the 
subject  is  to  be  regarded.  It  is  true 
that  this  distinction  is  agreeable  to  the 
purpose  of  God.  But  it  is  just  as  true 
that  the  execution  of  this  purpose  ope- 
rates as  a  righteous  retribution  to  the 
unbelieving  Jews.  IT  Because  of  unbe- 
lief the  y  were  broken  off,  and  thou  standest 
by  faith.  Their  own  condition  was  not 
go    securely   permanent   as   to  justify 


20  Well  ;  because  of  unbelief 
they  were  broken  off,  and  thou 
standest  by  faith.  Be  not  high- 
minded,  but  fear : 

21  For  if  God  spared  not  the 

boasting.  Although  the  Jews  were 
broken  off,  so  that  the  Gentiles  might 
be  grafted  in,  they  were  so  broken  off 
because  of  their  unbelief  ;  and  in  like 
manner  might  the  Gentiles  expect  to  be 
broken  off,  if  they  should  abuse  or 
misiniprove  their  privileges.  The  ad- 
monition is  repeated  in  even  more 
pointed  terms  in  ver.  21.  As  in  this 
practical  point  of  light  the  rejection 
of  the  Jews  was  the  penalty  of  their 
unbelief,  the  Gentiles  might  well  refrain 
from  boasting,  lest  they  should  fall 
under  the  same  condemnation.  It  is 
here  to  be  observed,  (1)  That  the 
rejection  of  the  Jews,  and  the  election 
of  the  Gentiles,  cannot  be  understood 
as  an  appointment  severally  to  endless 
happiness  and  endless  misery  ;  because 
the  Jews  were  not  so  rejected  or  broken 
off  as  that  they  might  not  be  restored, 
ver.  23,  24,  and  the  Gentiles  were  not 
so  elected  as  that  they  might  not  fall 
away,  ver.  21,  22.  The  distinction  was 
temporary  only,  —  one  which  might  be 
reversed,  or  might  be  entirely  abolished, 
ver.  30—32.  (2.)  The  execution  of 
the  divine  purpose  does  not  exclude  the 
rendering  of  a  just  recompense  to  man- 
kind for  their  works,  whether  good 
or  evil.  On  the  contrary,  such  retribu- 
tion is  often,  not  to  say  always,  subser- 
vient to  the  execution  of  that  purpose. 
If  we  would  duly  consider  that  the 
design  of  God  in  rewarding  good  or  evil 
is  not  bounded  by  the  individual  act 
of  retribution,  but  that  it  has  respect 
to  a  general  and  vast  system  of  provi- 
dence ;  that  he  has  other  and  higher 
purposes  to  accomplish  than  merely  to 
grant  one  man  so  much  happiness  for 
so  much  virtue  or  faith,  and  to  cause 
another  to  suffer  so  much  misery  for  so 
much  unbelief  or  disobedience  ;  if  wo 
would  view  the  dispensations  of  his 
providence,  not  as  isolated  facts,  but 
as  parts  of  a  general  system,  established 
by  an  eternal  purpose,  and  gradually 
receiving  its  visible  development  ;  we 
might  be  spared  much  confusion  and 
perplexity  We  might  then  perceive 
that  the  two  facts  maintained  by   th« 
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natural  branches,  take  heed  lest  he 
also  spare  not  thee. 

apostle  in  this  chapter  are  not  only 
undeniably  true,  but  are  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  each  other  ;  namely,  that 
the  Jews  were  broken  oflF  and  rejected 
because  of  their  obstinate  unbelief ; 
and  that  they  were  thus  broken  oflf  for 
the  purpose,  long  before  announced,  of 
bringing  the  Gentiles  into  the  church 
of  Gud.  Regarded  merely  as  the  exe- 
cution of  thedivine  purpose,  this  event 
was  an  act  of  great  mercy  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, as  well  as  of  severity  to  the  Jews. 
Ver.  22.  Regarded  merely  as  a  retribu- 
tion to  the  unbelieving  Jews,  it  was  a 
solemn  admonition  to  the  Gentiles  to 
beware  lest  a  similar  fate  should  befall 
them.  The  apostle  would  not  have  his 
brethren  unmindful  of  either  aspect  of 
the  case  ;  but,  while  he  calls  on  them 
to  acknowledge  and  glorify  the  great 
purpose  of  God,  he  reminds  them  that 
a  just  retribution  is  coincident  with  the 
execution  of  that  purpose.  See  note 
on  ver.  6.  IT  Be  not  high-minded,  but 
fear.  Such  is  the  practical  lesson 
deduced  by  the  apostle,  and  enforced 
in  the  succeeding  verse.  "  See  thou 
stand  in  awe  of  God,  modestly  and  care- 
fully. By  fear,  he  meaneth  not  a  fear 
of  diffidence  or  distrust,  but  a  fear  of 
watchfulness  and  circumspection."  — 
Assembly's  Annot. 

21.  For  if  God  spared  not  the  natural 
branches.  Namely,  the  Jews,  who  were 
broken  oflf  because  of  unbelief.  They 
had  long  been  a  chosen  people,  selected 
from  the  whole  world,  and  had  been 
partakers  of  privileges  such  as  were 
granted  to  no  other  nation.  The  found- 
ers and  early  fathers  of  their  race  had 
been  devoted  worshipjiers  of  God,  and 
had  received  promises  which  embraced 
the  welfare  of  their  posterity.  The 
posterity  had  degenerated,  and  were 
now  broken  off,  notwithstanding  they 
were  still  "  beloved  for  the  fathers' 
Bakes."  Doubtless,  the  great  purpose 
of  God  embraced  their  degeneracy  and 
unbelief,  as  a  means  of  blessedness  to 
others  ;  hence  they  were  blinded  for  a 
season,  until  the  purposed  benefit  should 
be  accomplished.  Ver.  25.  Yet  the 
apostle,  having  elsewhere  exhibited 
the  subject  from  this  point  of  view, 
here  presents  it  in  that  other  form, 
which  is  juijt  as  true  and  importaut ; 


22  Behold   therefore   the  good* 
ness  and  severity  of  God  :  on  them 


namely,  that  a  just  and  righteous  retri- 
bution goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  divine  purpose.  The 
Jews  were  broken  off,  according  to  the 
purpose  of  God,  that  the  Gentiles  might 
be  incorporated  into  the  church.  And 
they  were  just  as  truly,  in  another  as- 
pect of  the  case,  broken  off  "  because 
of  unbelief."  All  the  fidelity  of  their 
ancestors,  their  lineal  descent  from  the 
fathers  who  received  the  covenants, 
whereby,  as  "  natural  branches,"  they 
were  heirs  of  the  promises,  and  even 
the  "  zeal  of  God,"  which  the  apostle 
bears  witness  that  they  possessed,  ch. 
X.  1,  did  not  preserve  them.  They  were 
not  spared  ;  but  judgment  was  exe- 
cuted upon  them  according  to  their 
deserts.  IT  Take  heed  lest  he  also  spare 
not  thee.  Namely,  the  Gentiles,  who 
had  been  grafted  into  the  good  olive- 
tree.  They  should  be  mindful  that  a 
like  degeneracy,  on  their  part,  would 
involve  a  like  excision.  They  were 
not  to  regard  themselves  as  the  peculiar 
favorites  of  God,  because  he  had  dealt 
thus  mercifully  with  them.  The  Jews 
had  even  more  reason  than  the  Gentiles 
to  cherish  such  a  flattering  belief, 
founded  on  the  past  history  of  their 
race.  Yet  equal  and  exact  justice  had 
been  meted  out  to  them  by  the  impar- 
tial Ruler  of  all.  How,  then,  could 
the  Gentiles  expect  to  escape,  if  they 
should  neglect  so  great  salvation,  and 
become  partakers  of  the  sin  for  which 
the  Jews  were  punished  ?  They  could 
not  plead  the  merit  of  a  long  line  of 
pious  ancestors.  They  were  but  grafts 
recently  inserted  into  an  ancient  stock. 
Their  position  was  in  no  respect  more 
secure  than  that  of  the  natural  branches, 
but  apparently  less  secure.  It  became 
them,  therefore,  not  to  be  high-minded, 
but  to  be  humble. 

22.  Behold,  therefore,  the  goodness  and 
severity  of  God.  It  is  here  to  be  ob- 
served, first  of  all,  that  the  same  act  of 
providence  may  bo  regarded  as  merciful 
or  severe,  in  other  words,  as  an  act  of 
pure  grace,  or  an  act  of  retributive 
justice,  accordingly  as  it  is  viewed  from 
either  of  two  points  of  light,  both  of 
which  are  proper  and  legitimate  stand- 
points. Regarded  simply  as  a  fitting 
reoompenso  of  human  desert,  the  rejeo* 
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wliich  fell,  severity  ;  but  towards 
thee,  goodness,  if  thou  continue  in 


tion  of  the  Jews  appears  to  be  an  act 
of  retributive  justice.  Regarded  as  an 
incident  in  the  vast  and  comprehensive 
purpose  of  God,  to  secure  the  highest 
happiness  of  all  his  children  by  the 
best  means,  it  appears  as  an  act  of 
grace,  conducing  to  the  more  firm 
establishment,  and  the  more  rapid  and 
extensive  promulgation,  of  the  gospel 
of  grace.  By  fixing  attention  entirely 
on  either  of  these  aspects,  and  entirely 
overlooking  or  disregarding  the  other, 
wc  obtain  only  a  "one-sided"  view  of 
divine  providence  ;  and  although  what 
we  do  perceive  be  true,  it  is  not  the 
whole  truth,  and,  in  consequence  of  its 
deficiency,  it  practically  becomes  almost, 
if  not  quite,  equivalent  to  error.  IT  On 
them  which  fell.  On  the  Jews  who  fell 
away,  and  were  cut  oflF,  or  rejected.  IT  iSe- 
verity.  "ui-.ToTofuav  {apotomian),  severity^ 
literally  a  cuttinrj  off.  But  ciUting  off, 
the  effect,  is  put  for  severity,  the 
cause."  —  Mackniyht.  "  The  word  sever- 
ity now  suggests  sometimes  the  idea  of 
harshness,  or  even  of  cruelty.  But 
nothing  of  this  kind  is  conveyed  in  the 
original  word  here.  —  It  refers  to  the 
act  of  God  in  cutting  off  or  rejecting  the 
Jews  as  useless  branches  ;  and  conveys 
no  idea  of  injustice,  cruelty,  or  harsh- 
ness. It  was  a  just  act,  and  consistent 
with  all  the  perfections  of  God.  It 
indicated  a  purpose  to  do  right,  though 
the  inflictions  might  seem  to  be  severe, 
and  though  they  must  involve  them 
in  many  heavy  calamities."  —  Barnes. 
Severity,  in  the  sense  of  harshness  or 
cruelty,  is  necessarily  excluded  from 
the  judgments  which  God  inflicts  on 
transgressors,  inasmuch  as  it  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  his  own  nature.  "  God 
is  love  ;  "  he  loves  all  the  souls  he  has 
made  ;  and  love  works  no  real  or  abso- 
lute evil  to  its  object.  In  the  case  now 
under  consideration,  it  is  expressly 
declared  that  the  rejected  Jews  are  still 
"  beloved,"  ver.  28  ;  of  course,  it  is 
not  supposable  that  God  treated  them 
with  harshness  or  cruelty.  The  simple 
fact  is,  he  executed  justice.  He  ren- 
dered to  them  a  just  recompense  of 
reward.  But  divine  justice  is  not 
unmerciful  or  cruel.  It  demands  that 
the  guilty  shall  suffer  what  they  de- 
eerTQ  :   it  equally  demands  that  they 


his  goodness :  otherwise  thou  also 
shalt  be  cut  off. 


shall  not  be  punished  beyond  their 
deserts.  It  demands  that  just  punish- 
ment shall  be  inflicted  :  it  equally 
demands  that  punishment  shall  cease 
when  its  object  is  accomplished  ;  for 
its  longer  continuance  would  be  unjust. 
As  the  administration  of  retributive 
justice  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
"them  who  are  exercised  thereby," 
Heb.  xii.  11,  it  necessarily  implies  their 
final  deliverance  from  its  "grievous" 
penalties,  that  they  may  afterwards 
enjoy  "  the  peaceable  fruit  of  right- 
eousness." And  such,  the  apostle  as- 
sures us,  in  the  sequel,  is  to  be  the 
result  of  that  severity  which  was  exe- 
1  cuted  upon  them  which  fell.  An  act  of 
i  justice  may  properly  be  distinguished 
from  an  act  of  mercy  ;  but  it  is  a  sad 
mistake  to  suppose  that  divine  justice 
is  unmerciful,  or  that  the  attributes  of 
God  are  in  conflict  with  each  other. 
IT  But  towards  thee.  Towards  the  Gen- 
tile believers  who  had  been  grafted  in, 
after,  and  in  consequence  of,  the  ex- 
cision of  the  Jews.  IT  Goodness.  The 
same  dispensation  which  involved  the 
Jewish  nation  in  present  calamity  and 
distress  was  an  act  of  pure  grace  and 
goodness  to  the  Gentile  world.  The 
manner  in  which  salvation  was  thus 
brought  to  the  Gentiles,  and  they 
became  incorporated  with  the  visible 
church,  has  been  sufliciently  illustrated 
in  the  preceding  notes.  IT  {f  thou  con- 
tinue  in  his  goodness.  The  apostle  renews 
the  caution  previously  given  to  hia 
Gentile  brethren  ;  namely,  that  the 
continuance  of  the  privileges  bestowed 
upon  them  should  be  commensurate 
with  their  faithfulness.  The  Jews  once 
enjoyed  such  privileges,  but  became 
unfaithful  and  fell.  The  Gentiles  had 
no  reason  to  expect  that  a  different  rule 
would  be  applied  to  themselves.  The 
form  of  expression  seems  designed  to 
intimate  the  increased  responsibility 
which  now  rested  on  the  Gentiles. 
The  privileges  granted  would  be  a  pure 
blessing,  if  they  duly  appreciated  and 
improved  the  gift.  Otherwise,  their 
guilt  would  be  greater  than  before, 
according  to  that  righteous  law  which 
graduates  the  responsibility  of  men 
by  their  opportunities  and  capacities. 
See  Luke  i^ii.  47,  48.     IT  Otherwise  thou 
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23  And  they  also,  if  they  abide 
not  still  in  unbelief,  shall  be  graflfed 
in  :  for  God  is  able  to  graff  them,  in 
again. 

also  shalt  be  cut  off.  The  distinction 
now  made  was  no  more  perpetual  in  its 
nature  than  that  which  had  before 
existed.  The  Jews  had  long  been  a 
chosen  people,  in  regard  to  religious 
privileges,  while  the  Gentiles  were 
excluded.  The  Jews  had  already  for- 
feited these  privileges,  and  had  been 
cut  ofiF.  In  like  manner  should  the 
Gentiles  be  cut  off,  if  they  should  justly 
forfeit  the  privileges  now  transferred 
to  them,  notwithstanding  their  present 
election,  to  the  general  exclusion  of  the 
Jews.  Indeed,  the  apostle  expressly 
declares  that  the  present  distinction 
is  not  to  be  perpetual  ;  for,  notwith- 
standing the  certain  cutting  off  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  hypothetical  cutting  off 
of  the  Gentiles,  he  speaks  with  joyful 
confidence  of  the  period  when  "  the 
fulness  of  the  Gentiles  shall  be  come 
in,"  and  "  all  Israel  shall  be  saved." 
Ver.  25,  26.  Then  there  will  be  no 
distinction  between  men,  as  broken  off 
or  grafted  ;  but  all  shall  equally  "par- 
take of  the  root  and  fatness  of  the 
olive-tree." 

23.  And  they  also.  Namely,  the 
Jews,  who  are  now  broken  off,  *'  be- 
cause of  unbelief."  IT//"  they  abide  not 
in  unbelief,  shall  be  (jraffed  in.  "  They 
too  shall  be  adopted,  if  they  cease  from 
their  unbelief  ;  for  God  is  able  to  make 
them  his  children  again.  The  rejection 
was  not  final  nor  unconditional  while 
it  lasted."  —  H.  Ballou,  'Id.  Whether 
viewed  as  retributive  justice,  or  as  the 
accomplishment  of  the  divine  purpose, 
it  might  naturally  be  expected  that  the 
Jews  were  not  cut  off  finally,  utterly 
and  forever  rejected  for  their  unbelief. 
As  a  retribution,  they  were  cut  off  "  be- 
cause of  unbelief."  Whenever  they 
Bhould  believe,  the  reason  for  the  cut- 
ting off  would  cease,  and  their  restora- 
tion would  follow  as  a  matter  of  course. 
As  an  accomplishment  of  the  divine 
purpose,  just  as  surely  as  the  fall  of  the 
Jews  was  the  riches  of  the  Avorld,  just 
60  surely  shall  their  restoration  be  pro- 
ductive of  even  richer  benefit  ;  just  as 
purely  as  the  casting  away  of  them  was 
the  reconciling  of  the  world,  just  so 
•urely  shall  the  receiving  of  them  bo 


24  For  if  thou  wert  cut  out  of 
the  olive-tree  which  is  wild  by 
nature,  and  wert  graflFed  contrary  to 
nature  into  a  good  olive-tree  ;  how 


like  life  from  the  dead.  Ver.  12,  15. 
If  the  divine  purpose  required  their 
temporary  blindness  to  produce  the 
smaller  or  more  limited  benefit,  how 
much  more  does  it  require  their  restor- 
ation for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
greater  and  universal  benefit  ?  IT  For 
God  is  able  to  graff  them  in  again.  He 
has  not  placed  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  grace.  He  has  not  cut  them  off 
by  an  irrevocable  decree.  He  has  not 
rendered  himself  incapable  of  restoring 
all  the  blessings  which  they  had  for- 
feited, and  even  bestowing  richer  bless- 
ings than  they  had  before  enjoyed. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  forcibly  ob- 
served, that  "  here,  as  in  other  passages 
of  scripture,  Jviurog  (dunatos),  able, 
signifies  willing  as  well  as  able  ;  be- 
cause it  was  to  no  purpose  to  mention 
God's  ability  to  graft  the  .Jews  in, 
unless  it  had  been  accompanied  with 
willingness."  This  fully  accords  with 
what  the  apostle  says  in  ver.  25,  where 
the  intimation  is  palpable  that  the 
blindness  and  rejection  of  the  Jews  is 
only  temporary  ;  and  that,  when  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  designed  shall 
be  accomplished,  they  will  again  see, 
believe,  and  be  saved,  which  is  plainly 
asserted  in  ver.  26.  Hence  it  appears 
that  God  is  not  only  able,  but  willing, 
to  graft  the  Jews  again  into  the  stock 
from  which  they  were  broken  off ;  nay, 
that  it  is  according  to  his  eternal  pur- 
pose so  to  do  ;  for  in  this  way  only, 
according  to  the  plan  which  he  has 
graciously  revealed,  can  the  great 
object  of  that  purpose  be  fully  consum- 
mated. 

24.  For.  What  follows  in  this  verse 
is  designed  to  exhibit  both  the  ability 
and  the  willingness  of  God  to  restore 
his  ancient  people  to  favor,  and  more- 
over that  it  is  his  purpose  to  do  so. 
In  this  manner  the  apostle  enforces  the 
admonition  to  his  Gentile  brethren  to 
be  humble  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
privileges,  and  to  refrain  from  despising 
those  who  were  cut  off;  because  (1)  the 
reinstiitenient  of  the  Jews  is  quite  as 
easy  as  was  their  own  conversion ; 
and  (2)  tlie  former  is  certainly  not 
less  desirable  to   God  than  the  latter. 
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much  more  shall  theeo,  which  he 
the  natural  branches,  be  graffed 
into  their  own  olive-tree?         / 


IT  If  thou  wert  cut  out,  &c.  God  bad 
called  the  Gentiles  and  incorporated 
them  into  his  church,  adopted  them  as 
children,  and  granted  them  the  gra- 
cious influences  of  his  spirit,  although 
they  had  previously  been  "  aliens  from 
the  commonwealth  of  Israel  and  strang- 
ers from  the  covenants  of  promise,  hav- 
ing no  hope,  and  without  God  in  the 
world."  Eph.  ii.  12.  The  argument  is 
that  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  was  no 
less  easy,  inasmuch  as  they  had  been 
trained  up  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  his 
authority,  and  to  trust  in  his  goodness. 
If,  then,  God  was  able  to  convert  the 
Gentiles  under  all  their  moral  disad- 
vantages, it  was  absurd  to  doubt  his 
ability  to  restore  the  Jews,  whose  moral 
condition  was  more  favorable.  More- 
over, if  God  was  willing  (see  note  on 
ver.  23)  to  extend  his  mercy  to  the 
Gentiles,  who  had  worshipped  "the 
creature  more  than  the  Creator,"  who 
were  abandoned  to  idolatry,  and  guilty 
of  the  most  vile  and  scandalous  sins, 
chap.  i.  18 — 32,  it  was  absurd  to  doubt 
his  willingness  to  restore  the  Jews,  who, 
though  they  did  not  believe  the  gospel, 
were  most  devout  believers  in  Moses, 
and  who  were  zealous  worshippers  of 
God,  after  their  fashion.  If  God  had 
already  converted  those  who  had  the 
less  apparent  hope  or  prospect  of  con- 
version, much  more  should  the  same 
favor  be  ext-ended  to  the  others.  "  If 
God  had  mercy  on  the  Gentiles,  who 
were  outcasts  from  his  favor,  and 
strangers  to  the  covenant  of  his  prom- 
ise, shall  he  not  have  mercy  on  the 
people  whom  he  has  always  distin- 
gui.^ihed  as  being  peculiarly  his  own, 
by  the  bestowment  of  many  important 
privileges  and  advantages  upon  them  ?  " 
—  Stuart.  "  This  reasoning  is  very 
just.  The  c^)nversion  of  the  Jews, 
though  it  hath  not  yet  hajjpened,  ap- 
pears more  probable  than  did  tiie  conver- 
sion of  the  Gentiles  before  that  event 
took  i)lace.  The  truth  is,  since  the 
Jews  are  the  posterity  of  Abraham, 
eince  the  oracles  of  God  were  committed 
to  them,  and  since  they  still  continue 
to  believe  Moses  and  the  prophets,  in 
whose  writings  the  coming,  and  charac- 
25 


25  For  I  would  not,  brethren, 
that  ye  should  be  ignorant  of  this 
mystery,  (lest  ye  should  be  wise  in 


ter,  and  actions,  and  death,  and  resur- 
rection, of  the  Christ  are  foretold,  we 
might  justly  be  surprised  that  they 
have  not  been  converted  long  before 
this  time,  were  it  not  for  the  reasons 
mentioned  in  the  note  on  ver.  15."  — 
Mackniyht.  The  Jews  were  blinded, 
not  only  as  an  act  of  retribution,  but 
as  one  of  the  appointed  means  for  the 
accomplishment  of  that  divine  purpose 
which  embraces  the  general  and  the 
highest  spiritual  benefit  of  mankind. 
The  fact  that  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles 
has  not  yet  been  gathered,  ver.  25,  is  a 
sufficient  reason  why  the  Jews  are  not 
yet  enlightened  ;  so  that  we  need  not 
be  surprised  at  the  continuance  of  their 
blindness.  But  it  would  be  ii-reverent 
to  suppose  that  God  has  kept  the  veil 
on  their  hearts  for  these  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  in  order  that  his  purpose 
concerning  the  Gentiles  might  be  ac- 
complished,  and  then  doomed  all  these 
blinded  generations  to  endless  misery. 
As  well  might  we  suppose  that  all  the 
Gentiles,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  to  the  rejection  of  the  Jews,  were 
consigned  to  hopeless  misery,  because 
God  did  not  grant  unto  them  the  spirit- 
ual advantages  necessary  to  their  be- 
coming his  true  and  intelligent  wor- 
shippers, as  to  adopt  a  similar  conclu- 
sion concerning  the  Jews  during  their 
judicial  blindness.  Perhaps  some  may 
find  it  easy  to  believe  that  the  countless 
generations  of  Gentiles  utterly  per- 
ished during  the  first  four  thousand 
years  of  the  world,  and  that  all  the 
Jews  for  the  next  two  thousand  years, 
or  perhaps  more,  will  in  like  manner 
perish,  for  lack  of  knc^jwledge.  God 
be  praised,  we  have  not  so  learned 
his  purpose  concerning  his  children. 
Thanks  be  unto  him  for  the  assurance 
that  he  will  have  mercy  on  all,  not- 
withstanding their  temporarj'  unbelief. 
Ver.  32.  He  hath  "  made  known  unto 
us  the  mystery  of  his  .will,  according  to 
his  good  pleasure,  which  he  hath  pur- 
posed in  himself,  that  in  the  dispensation 
of  the  fulness  of  times  he  might  gather 
together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ, 
both  which  are  in  heaven  and  which 
are  on  earth."    Eph.  i.  9,  10. 

25.   Having   pursued  the   metaphor- 
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your  own  conceits,)  tliat  blindness  I  in  part  is  happened  to  Israel,  until 


ical  argument  and  illustration  of  the 
root  and  branches  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion, ver.  l(j — 24,  the  apostle,  in  plain 
language,  without  metaphor,  announces 
the  glorious  fact  to  which  his  argument 
tends  in  this  and  the  two  preceding 
chapters.  He  now  declares  distinctly, 
what  he  has  previously  foreshadowed, 
that  the  temporary  distinctions  among 
men,  in  regard  to  spiritual  advantages, 
are  only  steps  in  the  gradual  unfolding 
of  that  stupendous  purpose  of  divine 
grace,  which  comprehends  and  secures 
the  final  salvation  of  the  race  from 
ignorance,  unbelief,  and  sinfulness. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  all  apparent  par- 
tiality, or  favoritism,  in  the  bestowment 
of  higher  present  advantages  on  some 
than  on  others,  is  only  apparent,  not 
actual.  The  long-continued  blindness 
of  individuals,  or  of  whole  races,  by 
no  means  indicates  a  lack  of  affection 
on  the  part  of  the  universal  Parent. 
By  the  reciprocal  influence  of  spiritual 
light  and  darkness,  he  secures  the  re- 
sult embraced  in  his  own  purpose,  con- 
sistently with  the  final  benefit  of  every 
individual.  "  Thus  God's  object  has 
been,  not  to  reject  any,  but  to  show 
mercy  upon  all  mankind.  His  purpose 
has  been  to  make  use  of  the  Jewish  un- 
belief to  call  the  Gentiles  into  his  church ; 
and  by  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles 
to  arouse  the  Jews  to  accept  his  mes- 
sage, that  all  might  at  length  receive 
his  mercy." — Conybeare.  IT  For  I  would 
not,  brethren,  that  ye  should  be  ignorant. 
I  desire  that  you  should  know.  A  neg- 
ative form  of  expression,  but  afiBrma- 
tive  in  its  import.  IT  Of  this  mystery. 
"  Namely,  the  fact  about  to  be  stated, 
that  the  blinded  Je^s  were  to  remain 
in  their  condition  only  till  all  the  Gen- 
tiles should  be  converted  ;  and  that  all 
the  Jews  were  then  to  be  saved.  In 
the  New  Testament,  mystery  is  not 
something  unintelligible,  but  something 
not  yet  commonly  known  ;  as  in  the 
present  case."  —  H.  Ballou,  2d.  By 
many,  a  my-^^tery  is  supposed  to  bo  a 
matter  incomprehensible  by  the  human 
mind  ;  but  such  is  certainly  not  its  or- 
dinary signification  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  word  occurs  thrice  only  in  the  Gos- 
pels, Matt.  xiii.  11  ;  iVIark  iv.  11  ;  Luke 
viii.  10  ;  in  all  which  cases  our  Lord 
assures  his  disciples  that  they  were  ena- 


bled to  know  or  to  understand  the  mys- 
teries of  the  kingdom.  So,  in  the  Epis 
ties,  we  read  of  "  the  revelation  of  the 
mystery,  which  was  kept  secret  since 
the  world  began,  but  is  now  made  man- 
ifest," ch.  xvi.  25,  26  ;  "  Behold,  I 
show  you  a  mj'stery,"  1  Cor.  xv.  51  ; 
"Having  made  known  to  us  the  mys- 
tery of  his  will,"  Eph.  i.  9  ;  "  The  mys- 
tery which  hath  been  hid  from  ages 
and  from  generations,  but  now  is  made 
manifest  to  his  saints,"  Col,  i.  26.  The 
word  properly  denotes  a  thing  hidden, 
or  concealed,  not  generally  known,  but 
which  may  be  understood  whenever  re- 
vealed or  explained.  When  the  Bible 
was  translated,  this  word  was  often  ap- 
plied to  different  trades,  as  the  mystery 
of  goldsmiths,  and  the  like.  The  master 
taught  his  apprentice  the  mysteries  of 
his  trade  ;  that  is,  he  taught  him  the 
principles  upon  which  its  various  oper- 
ations were  performed.  These  princi- 
ples were  unknown  to  the  unlearned  ; 
but  were  easily  understood,  when  taught. 
So  Christ  and  his  apostles  explained  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom,  or  made  their 
disciples  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  the  divine  government,  so  far  as 
it  pleased  God  to  make  them  known. 
These  had  been  hidden  from  human 
view  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  human  mind, 
by  searching,  might  not  have  been  able 
to  find  them  out  But  they  might  easi- 
ly be  comprehended,  when  once  they 
were  made  known.  See  note  on  Matt, 
xiii.  11.  IT  Lest  ye  should  be  wise  in 
your  own  conceits.  "  Paul  communi- 
cated the  truth  in  regard  to  this,  lest 
they  should  attempt  to  inquire  into  it ; 
should  speculate  about  tlie  reason  why 
God  had  rejected  the  Jews  ;  and  should 
be  elated  with  the  belief  that  they  had, 
by  their  own  skill  and  genius,  ascer- 
tained the  cause.  Rather  than  leave 
them  to  vain,  speculations  and  self- 
gratulation,  he  chose  to  cut  short  all 
inquiry,  by  stating  the  truth  about 
their  present  and  future  state."  — 
Barnes.  This  interpretation  seems  nat- 
ural enough,  if  the  text  be  considered 
without  reference  to  the  general  scope 
of  the  apostle's  argument.  But  he  was 
laboring,  not  so  much  to  caution  hia 
brethren  against  the  conceit  of  overmuch 
wisdom,  as  to  guard  them  against  spir- 
itual pride,  on  account  of  their  present 
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khe  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  be  come 
in. 


advantages  over  the  Jews.  He  admon- 
ished them  not  to  "  boast,"  ver.  18;  not 
to  be  "  high-minded,"  but  to  be  humble, 
ver.  20  ;  and,  as  an  incentive  to  hu- 
mility, he  assured  them  that  they  were 
actually  no  more  the  objects  of  divine 
favor  than  the  Jews,  whom  they  were 
inclined  to  despise.  Having  intimated, 
in  a  figurative  way,  that  the  Jews  should 
again  be  restored  to  their  former  privi- 
leges, he  here  declares  the  mystery  in 
plain  terms,  and  more  absolutely,  that 
''  all  Israel  shall  be  saved."  And  this 
he  would  have  them  distinctly  under- 
stand, lest  they  should  be  wise  in  their 
own  conceits.  In  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, I  think  the  following  interpreta- 
tion is  to  be  preferred,  notwithstanding 
it  may  seem  less  literally  explanatory 
of  the  form  of  words  in  the  text.  "  Lest 
you  should  be  puffed  up  with  a  view  of 
your  own  importance,  I  am  going  to 
tell  you,  more  plainly  still,  that  you 
are  not  the  exclusive  objects  of  God's 
favor."  —  Stuart.  IT  That  blindness  in 
part  is  happened  to  Israel.  The  blind- 
ness of  the  Jews,  though  general,  was 
not  universal.  Amidst  the  general  mass 
of  unbelievers,  a  few  comparatively, 
though  numbering  many  thousands, 
were  found  faithful.  As,  in  former  times, 
God  reserved  some  true  worshippers, 
when  the  nation  was  given  to  idolatry, 
"even  so,"  says  the  apostle,  "at  this 
time,  there  is  a  remnant  according  to  the 
election  of  grace,"  ver.  5  ;  but  "  the 
rest  were  blinded,"  ver.  7.  Such  was 
the  "  blindness  in  part,"  which  is  here 
mentioned.  IT  Until  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  be  come  in.  The  Jews  were 
blinded,  doubtless,  as  a  retribution  for 
their  stubborn  unbelief  ;  they  suffered 
what  is  often  called  a  "judicial  blind- 
ness," or  a  blindness  judicially  inflicted. 
But,  as  has  been  repeatedly  observed 
heret(jfore,  there  was  yet  another  and 
a  higher  purpose  to  be  accomplished  by 
their  blindness  ;  and  to  this  purpose 
the  apostle  here  refers.  They  were 
blinded,  they  stumbled,  they  fell,  that 
"  through  their  fall  salvation  might 
come  to  the  Gentiles,"  ver.  11  ;  their 
fall  was  "  the  riches  of  the  world," 
ver.  12  ;  they  were  broken  off  that  the 
Gentiles  might  be  grafted  in,  ver.  19, 
©r  incorporated  into  the  church.     The 


26   And  so  all  Israel   shall   be 
saved  :  as  it  is  written.  There  shall 


apostle  here  declares  that  this  blind- 
ness shall  continue  until  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed  shall  be  fully 
accomplished.  It  is  necessarily  implied, 
as  it  is  subsequently  asserted  in  direct 
terms,  that  when  that  purpose  shall  be 
accomplished  the  blindness  shall  be 
removed  ;  so  that,  with  the  blind  man 
in  the  gospel,  to  whom  Jesus  had  given 
sight,  the  subject  of  that  blindness 
might  exclaim,  "  Whereas  I  was  blind, 
now  I  see."  John  ix.  25.  The  Gen- 
tiles, therefore,  had  no  occasion  for 
pride,  when  they  compared  themselves 
with  the  Jews.  They  might,  indeed, 
give  glory  to  God  for  his  great  mercy 
to  them,  in  adopting  them  as  children. 
But  they  were  to  remember  that, 
although  the  Jews,  for  the  present, 
were  blinded,  though  the  gospel  was 
taken  from  them,  that  the  Gentiles 
might  embrace  it  (see  note  on  ver.  15), 
yet  they  were  the  natural  heirs  of 
the  covenant  which  God  made  with 
their  fathers,  Acts  iii.  25  ;  and  after 
the  Gentiles  had  received  the  benefit 
purposed  by  their  blindness,  they  also 
should  be  turned  away  from  their  ini- 
quities. 

26.  And  so  all  Israel  shall  be  saved, 
"  Here  is  the  salvation  of  the  world 
ultimately  complete  :  first,  the  salva- 
tion of  the  elect  Jews  and  Gentiles  ; 
then,  of  all  the  Gentiles  ;  and,  finally, 
of  all  the  Jews.  This  universal  in- 
gathering is  the  end  to  which  the  entire 
plan  of  election  aims,  and  in  which 
all  seeming  partiality,  or  favoritism, 
is  obviated."  —  //.  Ballou,  2d.  God's 
ways  are  higher  than  man's  ways,  and 
his  thoughts  than  man's  thoughts.  To 
human  view  it  might  appear  desirable 
that  the  Gentiles  should  not  for  so 
many  centuries  have  been  destitute  of 
a  divine  revelation  ;  that  the  Jews 
should  not  have  rejected  the  gospel, 
and  thus  have  been  excluded  from  its 
immediate  benefits  for  so  long  a  period; 
and  that  the  gospel  should  now  make 
more  rapid  progress  in  the  world,  and 
be  universally  embraced.  It  might 
seem,  if  God  desired  the  happiness  of 
his  children,  it  were  better  that  he 
should  have  granted  them  light  and 
grace  from  the  beginning,  and  thus 
have   spared   them  many  sorrows  ;   in 
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come  out  of  Sion  the  Deliverer,  and   shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from 


short,  that  it  were  better  to  have  created 
them  holy,  so  that  their  happiness  might 
not  be  delayed  or  diminished.  But  all 
such  speculations  are  met  by  the  solemn 
questions  of  the  apostle  in  ver.  34,  35, 
and  by  the  equally  solemn  questions 
in  chap.  ix.  20.  It  is  enough  for  us 
that  God  hath  conducted  the  affairs 
of  the  universe  according  to  the  coun- 
sel of  his  own  will.  And,  unless  we 
would  arrogate  to  ourselves  wisdom 
superior  to  his,  we  are  bound  to  be- 
lieve that  his  method  is  the  best  method. 
The  delay  may  seem  tedious  to  us  ; 
but  we  should  remember  that  God  has 
no  occasion  for  haste  ;  eternal  duration 
gives  sufficient  scope  for  the  most  de- 
liberate action.  "  Beloved,  be  not  igno- 
rant of  this  one  thing,  that  one  day 
is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day."  2 
Pet.  iii.  8.  Such  was  the  admonition 
of  the  apostle  to  his  brethren,  when  it 
was  suggested  by  scoffers  that  the  ful- 
filment of  Ihe  Lord's  promise  was  not 
sufficiently  prompt  ;  and  it  applies  as 
well  to  the  execution  of  the  divine 
purpose  in  general,  as  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  a  particular  promise.  If  we 
may  believe  the  testimony  of  geology, 
the  earth  existed  for  uncounted  ages, 
and  underwent  a  great  variety  of 
changes  before  it  became  fit  for  the 
habitation  of  men.  Or,  if  any  reject 
that  testimony,  it  is  distinctly  stated 
by  Moses  that  God  created  the  earth 
which  we  inhabit  before  he  placed 
man  upon  it.  Whether  by  this  we 
understand  that  he  created  the  mate- 
rials of  the  earth,  or  fashioned  them 
into  an  organized  form,  bringing  order 
out  of  chaos,  the  result  is  the  same, 
so  far  as  the  present  argument  is  con- 
cerned. In  any  case  it  is  clear  that 
tbere  was  a  period  when  the  earth  was 
neither  inhabited  nor  habitable.  But 
Cod  had  existed  from  eternity.  As 
well  might  we  say,  if  he  designed  to 
bestow  life  and  happiness  on  mankind, 
to  diffuse  enjoyment  by  bestowing  bless- 
ings on  intelligent  beings,  it  were  better 
that  he  should  have  commenced  the 
work  earlier,  as  to  make  a  similar 
suggestion  concerning  the  process  of 
redemption.  If  the  inquiry  were  made 
why  God,  existing  from  eternity,  and 
designing  to  create   man,  delayed   the 


full  accomplishment  of  that  design  until 
within  the  last  six  thousand  years, 
no  answer  can  be  given,  except  that 
"  so  it  seemed  good  in  his  sight." 
Matt.  xi.  26.  And  the  same  answer  is 
sufficient,  and  the  only  possible  answer, 
when  it  is  inquired  why  God  did  not 
create  men  holy  at  first,  or  convert 
them  more  speedily  ;  or  why  he  has 
permitted  some  to  go  down  to  the  grave 
in  utter  ignorance  of  the  gospel,  and 
blinded  others,  so  that  they  perceive 
not  the  evidence  of  its  truth.  He  has 
given  assurance  that  not  one  soul  shall 
suffer  absolute  harm  in  consequence 
of  the  delay.  In  his  own  time,  and 
agreeably  to  his  own  method,  he  will 
bring  all  to  the  knowledge  and  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  truth.  And  every 
tongue  shall  confess  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father. 
Phil.  ii.  IL  As  sin  hath  reigned  unto 
death,  even  so  shall  grace  reign  through 
righteousness  unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.  Chap.  v.  21.  What 
though  present  inconvenience  results 
from  a  gradual  instead  of  an  instan- 
taneous consummation  of  the  divine 
purpose  ?  Eternity  will  furnish  ample 
opportunity  for  compensation.  "  The 
sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed  in  us."  Chap, 
viii.  18.  The  long  night  of  ignorance 
which  brooded  over  the  Gentiles  before 
the  8un  of  righteousness  arose,  and  the 
blindness  of  the  Jews  to  that  light 
which  shone  upon  them,  so  that  they 
"comprehended  it  not"  (.John  i.  5), 
need  not  occasion  any  doubt  concern- 
ing the  divine  benevolence  and  impar- 
tiality. Bather  may  we  join  with  the 
apostle  in  his  triumphant  expression 
of  confidence  and  trust  in  God  (verses 
33 — 30),  believing  He  will  accomplish 
the  best  result,  in  the  best  time,  and 
by  the  best  method.  If  it  were  true 
that  millions  were  utterly  ruined  in 
this  process,  that  the  benighted  Gen- 
tiles and  benighted  Jews  were  doomed 
to  endless  misery  in  consequence  of 
the  temporary  darkness  which  prevailed 
according  to  the  purpose  of  God,  then 
I  grant  that  the  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  divine  benevolence  and  impartiality 
with  such  a  result  would  be  utterly 
hopeless.     But  not  so,  when  the  resuU 
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Jacob  : 


embraces  the  salvation  of  all  men,  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  which  is  manifestly 
the  doctrine  here  taught  by  the  apostle. 
I  know  many  commentators  fancy  that 
the  language  of  the  apostle  will  have 
its  entire  fulfilment  by  the  general 
conversion  of  the  Jews  to  Christianity, 
at  some  future  period,  although  the 
intermediate  generations  go  down  to 
hopeless  despair.  But  such  an  inter- 
pretation falls  far  short  of  the  full 
import  of  the  terms  used,  especially 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  pre- 
ceding argument,  and  with  the  subse- 
quent assurance  that  God  will  have 
mercy  on  the  very  same  individuals 
who  had  been  estranged  from  him  by 
unbelief.  Ver.  32.  IT  As  it  is  written. 
As  the  apostle  had  appealed  to  the 
ancient  Scriptures  in  proof  that  God 
■would  transfer  his  kingdom  to  the  Gen- 
tiles, that  he  would  cast  off  his  people 
for  a  season,  and  adopt  the  Gentiles  in 
their  stead,  so  he  now  appeals  to  the 
game  Scriptures  to  show  that  the 
restoration  and  final  salvation  of  the 
covenant  people  was  secured  by  the 
divine  purpose,  and  had  been  predicted 
by  the  word  of  inspiration.  Thus  the 
Jews  were  taught  that  their  rejection 
was  no  new  doctrine  advanced  by  the 
apostle,  but  that  their  own  prophets 
had  foretold  it  ;  and  the  Gentiles  were 
taught  that  the  same  word  of  prophecy 
which  had  been  fulfilled  in  the  rejection 
of  the  Jews  also  foretold  their  subse- 
quent restoration  and  salvation.  So 
that  the  Gentiles,  which  is  the  point 
of  the  argument  here,  had  no  occasion 
or  excuse  for  "boasting"  against  the 
Jews,  as  if  they  were  less  beloved  of 
God  than  themselves  ;  but  they  were 
admonished  to  regard  them  as  brethren, 
under  a  cloud, indeed,  for  the  present,  but 
destined  to  become  joint  partakers  with 
themselves  hereafter  of  the  full  efful- 
gence of  divine  glory.  Spiritual  pride 
was  incompatible  with  such  a  view  of  the 
divine  purpose,  which  indicated  equal 
affection  in  the  universal  Parent  to  all 
his  children.  The  apostle's  appeal  to 
the  Jews,  iii.  29,  might  be  urged  on 
the  Gentiles  with  equal  force,  the  terms 
being  reversed  :  "  Is  he  the  God  of  the 
Gentiles  only?  Is  he  not  also  of  the 
Jews  ?  Yea,  of  the  Jews  also.'-  Neither 
were  special  favorites,  to  the  exclusion 


27  For  this  is  my  covenant  unto 
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of  the  other  ;'  but,  though  alternately 
subjected  to  vicissitudes,  all  had  a  com- 
mon origin,  all  were  objects  of  a  com- 
mon and  impartial  love,  and  all  were 
destined  to  a  common  end.  IT  There 
shall  come  out  of  Sion  the  Deliverer.  Some 
regard  this  as  a  quotation  from  Isa.  lix. 
20  ;  and  others,  as  designed  to  combine 
the  sense  of  that  text  with  Jer.  xxxi.  33, 
34.  In  either  case,  the  quotation  is  not 
literal,  but  according  to  the  sense.  "  It 
is  a  very  striking  instance  of  free  quo- 
tation as  to  the  general  sense  of  a  pas- 
sage, while  the  particular  costume  of 
it  is  disregarded.  Whether  Isaiah,  lix. 
20,  had  respect  to  the  salvation  of  gos- 
pel times,  has  been  called  in  question. 
But  the  context  seems  to  me  very  clearly 
to  indicate  this.  And,  even  if  he  had 
respect  to  temporal  deliverance,  there 
can  be  nodifliculty  in  the  apostle's  using 
his  words  as  the  vehicle  of  conveying 
his  own  thoughts,  with  regard  to 
spiritual  deliveraTiCe."  —  Stuart.  It 
seems  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that 
by  the  Deliverer  is  to  be  understood  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Sion,  or,  in  the 
Hebrew  form,  Zion,  originally  denoted 
one  of  the  hills  within  the  city  of  Je- 
rusalem. The  name  was  afterwards 
given  to  the  city  itself,  as  the  place  where 
the  temple  of  God  was  erected,  and 
where  the  people  congregated  for  wor- 
ship. It  was  also  used  to  denote  the 
church,  or  the  people  of  God.  The 
meaning  of  the  prediction'  is,  that  the 
Messiah  should  be  born  among  the 
Jews  ;  that,  according  to  the  flesh,  he 
should  be  of  their  kindred.  IT  And 
shall  turn  away  ungodliness  fnnn  Jacob. 
Or,  from  the  Jews,  who  are  indifferently 
styled  children  of  Abraham,  Israelites, 
Israel,  or  Jacob.  The  special  ungodli 
ness  which  the  apostle  has  noticed  in 
this  chapter  was  their  persistent,  ob- 
stinate unbelief.  But  the  testimony 
quoted  is  of  more  extensive  application, 
corresponding  with  the  apostle's  assur- 
ance that  "  all  Israel  shall  be  saved  ;" 
that  is,  not  only  from  unbelief,  but 
from  all  iniquity.  To  turn  away  un- 
godliness is  to  deliver  men  from  it,  or 
to  save  them  from  sin.  To  the  same 
effect  Peter  declared  concerning  this 
same  Deliverer,  "  Him  hath  (Jod  ex- 
alted with  his  right  hand,  to  be  a  Princ« 
and  a  Saviour,  for  to  give  repentance  t« 
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Israel  and  forgiveness  of  sins."  Acts 
V.  31.  "  Unto  you  first  (namely,  the 
Jews,  who  were  the  children  of  the 
covenant)  God,  having  raised  up  his 
Son  Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  you,  in 
turning  away  every  one  of  you  from 
his  iniquities."  Acts  iii.  IG.  It  is 
immaterial  which  phrase  be  used,  as 
either  is  sufficiently  descriptive  of  the 
blessing.  To  turn  men  away  from  un- 
godliness^ to  turn  them  away  from  their 
iniquities,  and  to  bestow  on  them  for- 
giveness of  sins,  are  terms  equivalent 
to  each  other.  In  ver.  27  is  found 
still  another  phrase  of  the  same  import, 
namely,  "  take  away  their  sins."  As 
the  testimony  is  introduced  to  corrob- 
orate the  declaration  that  "  all  Israel 
shall  be  saved,"  we  must  understand 
that  declaration  to  be  of  like  extensive 
nature  ;  implying  not  only  deliverance 
from  present  blindness  and  unbelief, 
but  also  entire  deliverance  from  sin. 
This  is  precisely  the  work  which  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world 
to  perform.     Matt.  i.  21. 

27.  For  this  is  my  covenant  unto  them. 
The-  covenant  here  referred  to  is  un- 
derstood to  be  that  which  is  found  in 
Jer.  xxxi.  33,  34,  and  which  is  quoted 
at  length,  Heb.  viii.  10—12:  "This 
shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will 
make  with  the  house  of  Israel  ;  after 
those  days,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put 
my  law  in  their  inward  parts,  and  write 
it  in  their  hearts,  and  will  be  their  God, 
and  they  shall  be  my  people.  And  they 
shall  teach  no  more  every  man  his 
neighbor  and  every  man  his  brother, 
saying,  Know  the  Lord  ;  for  they  shall 
all  know  me,  from  the  least  of  them 
unto  the  greatest  ^f  them,  saith  the 
Lord  ;  for  I  will  forgive  their  iniquity, 
and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no  more;" 
or,  as  the  apostle  has  it,  "  I  will  be 
aierciful  to  their  unrighteousness,  and 
fceir  sins  and  their  iniquities  will  I 
/eraember  no  more."  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  frame  lan;^uage  more  fully  de- 
scriptive of  puritication  from  initjuity, 
or  salvation,  than  that  which  is  here 
used.  The  divine  law  is  to  be  impressed 
on  the  heart,  the  mind  filled  with  the 
kn(nvledge  of  (iod,  past  initjuity  for- 
given, and  sin  no  more  remembered. 
And  this  work  is  to  bo  accomplished 
through  the  minidtry  of  that  Deliverer, 


who  came  to  "  turn  away  ungodlines« 
from  Jacob,"  and  "  to  be  the  Saviour  of 
the  world."  1  John  iv.  14.  IT  When  1 
shall  take  away  their  sins.  This  is  another 
form  of  words  to  express  the  idea  of 
salvation  from  sin.  And  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  this  salvation  awaits 
the  most  unpromising  race  on  earth. 
No  other  people  have  enjoyed  and 
abused  such  privileges.  No  other  peo- 
ple have  resisted  such  clear  evidence 
of  divine  truth.  They  heard  the  Lord 
Jesus  speak  as  never  man  spake  ;  they 
witnessed  his  miracles,  which  no  man 
could  perform  except  God  were  with 
him  ;  yet  they  rejected  and  crucified 
him.  These  aggravations  of  their  un- 
belief and  opposition  were  forcibly 
stated  in  Peter's  address  to  them.  Acts 
ii.  22 — 24.  Yet  he  assured  these  same 
stubborn  unbelievers,  these  murderers. 
Acts  iv.  23;  iii.  15,  that  they  were  the 
children  of  the  covenant,  and  heirs  of 
the  promises.  Acts  iii.  25,  20.  In  like 
manner,  Paul  asserts  that  God  will  take 
away  the  sins  of  this  same  class  of  men, 
whose  continued  blindness  and  hostility 
to  the  gospel  he  has  already  described. 
If  God  will  have  mercy  on  such  high- 
handed sinners,  we  may  well  believe 
that  mercy  will  embrace  all.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  moreover,  —  and  this  is  what 
renders  salvation  practicable  even  in 
the  most  obstinate  and  apparently  hope- 
less cases, —  that  this  salvation  is  accom- 
plished, not  by  human  effort,  but  by 
divine  power.  "  I  sliall  take  away  their 
sins,"  saith  the  Lord.  The  Deliverer 
"  shall  turn  away  ungodliness  from 
Jacob."  "  I  will  put  my  laws  into  their 
mind,  and  write  them  in  their  hearts.  — 
I  will  be  merciful  to  their  unrighteous- 
ness, and  their  sins  and  their  iniquities 
will  I  remember  no  more."  lleb.  viii. 
10,  12.  This  is  what  (Jod  declares  he 
will  do.  And  who  shall  tempt  God, 
and  limit  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  ?  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  41.  If  salvation  were  wholly 
dependent  on  human  exertion,  we  might 
well  despair  of  the  great  mass  of  men; 
and  even  the  most  favored  would  have 
much  cause  for  fear  and  anxiety.  But 
God  hath  not  so  puriiosed.  lie  hath 
not  thus  jjcrilled  the  endless  welfare  of 
the  children  whom  he  has  created.  He 
hath  reserved  in  his  own  hand  the 
power  to  ijuide  them  through  such  viouf 
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28  As  concerning  the  gospel, 
hey  are  enemies  for  your  sakes  : 
but  as  touching  the  election,  they 

eitudes  as  his  wisdom  bath  ordained,  to 
the  final  enjoyment  of  the  blessing 
prepared  for  them.  If  he  blind  them 
for  a  time,  it  is  equally  easy  to  restore 
their  sight.  If  he  subject  them  to 
vanity,  it  is  equally  easy  to  deliver 
them  "  from  the  bondage  of  corruption 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God." 

28.  As  concerning  the  gospel,  <fec.  "  As 
it  respects  their  present  relation  to  the 
gospel,  the  blinded  part  of  the  Jews 
are  indeed  treated  by  God  as  enemies  ; 
that  is,  they  are  rejected  for  your  sakes, 
or,  that  salvation  might  come  to  you 
Gentiles;  but,  as  it  respects  the  purposes 
of  election,  they  are  nevertheless  be- 
loved, or  favored,  of  God,  on  the  ground 
of  the  cgvenant  with  their  fathers, 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  which 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel  were  secured 
to  them."— if.  Ballou,  2d.  IT  They  are 
enemies  for  your  sakes.  They  are  blinded 
and  cast  out  for  the  present,  that  the 
gospel  might  be  preached  to  you  Gen- 
tiles. See  notes  on  ver.  11,  15,  19. 
"  While  the  apostle  admits  that  the 
Jews,  the  once  beloved  people  of  God, 
have  now  become  alienated  and  enemies, 
he  still  maintains  that  this  evil,  ex- 
ceedingly great  in  itself,  has  been  over- 
ruled for  the  accomplishment  of  very 
important  purposes,  in  respect  to  the  ' 
salvation  of  the  Gentiles.  —  The  rejec- 
tion of  the  gospel  by  the  Jews  has  been 
the  occasion  of  its  being  more  widely 
dififused  among  the  Gentiles  ;  so  that, 
in  this  respect,  the  loss  of  the  Jews 
has  been  the  gain  of  the  Gentiles." — 
Stuart.  Yet  the  apostle  is  careful  to 
put  his  Gentile  brethren  on  their  guard 
against  the  supposition  that  the  .Jews  ! 
were  beyond  the  pale  of  divine  mercy. 
Lest  they  "  should  be  wise  in  their  own 
Conceits,"  or  elated  with  the  extrava- 
gant idea  that  God  had  utterly  de- 
stroyed his  covenant  people,  and  made 
themselves  the  exclusive  objects  of  his 
favor,  the  apostle  assures  them  that 
this  blindness  is  only  temporary,  and 
that  it  is  designed  for  a  special  object; 
that  when  this  object  shall  be  accom- 
plished, the  blindnes.s  shall  be  removed, 
and  "all  Israel  shall  be  saved;"  be- 
eauise,  although  they  be  now  rejected, 


are  beloved  for  the  fathers'  sakes 

29    For  the  gifts  and  calling  of 
God  are  without  repentance. 


and  treated  as  enemies,  for  the  sake  of 
advantage  to  the  Gentiles,  neverthelesa 
the  Jews  are  beloved  by  their  heavenly 
Father,  who  will  in  due  time  make  them 
partakers  of  the  blessing,  according  to 
his  promise.  IT  As  touching  the  election. 
Or,  the  choice  or  purpose  of  God.  IT 
Thry  are  beloved.  That  is,  by  the  Lord, 
who  hath  now  blinded  them,  but  will 
hereafter  give  them  light.  IT  For  the 
fathers^  scikes.  Not  so  much  because 
they  were  the  lineal  posterity  of  the 
fathers,  as  because  they  were  the  chil- 
dren of  the  covenant  made  with  th6 
fathers.  "  How  ThAuck  can  find  here 
only  an  election  to  external  privileges, 
I  am  unable  to  see.  Is  the  question,  then, 
which  the  apostle  is  here  discussing, 
one  which  C(mcerns  the  external  privi- 
leges of  Christianity,  merely  ;  or  does 
it  go  deep  to  the  very  foundation  of 
the  whole,  namely,  to  th^  spiritual 
blessings  of  the  gospel  ?  It  does  seem 
to  me  impossible  to  doubt  here  what 
the  answer  must  be,  unless  one  is  led 
to  do  so  by  other  considerations  thaa 
those  of  simple  cvegesis." —  Stuart. 

29.  For  the  gifts  and  calling  of  God. 
The  form  of  the  language  here  used 
apparently  grows  out  of  the  previous 
reference  to  the  fathers,  whom  God 
called  from  among  the  Gentiles,  and 
with  whom  he  made  a  covenant,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  to  whom  he  gave 
promises.  But  what  is  affirmed  in  re- 
spect to  those  promises  is  equally  true  in 
regard  to  all  the  divine  promises,  and  to 
all  the  divine  purposes,  concerning  man- 
kind. IT  Are  without  repentance.  Some 
have  strangely  supposed  that  the  apos- 
tle refers  to  repentance  in  men  ;  as  if 
he  had  said,  the  gifts  and  calling  of 
God  are  irrespective  of  human  repent- 
ance. They  might  add,  with  equal  pro- 
priety, that  those  gifts  exclude  such 
repentance.  The  mere  statement  of  an 
opinion  at  such  utter  variance  with  the 
uniform  current  of  the  divine  testi- 
mony is  a  suflicient  refutation,  without 
argument.  The  manifest  import  of  the 
apostle's  language  is,  that  there  can  b« 
no  change  in  the  eternal  purpose  of 
God,  and  that  his  gifts  al^d  calling  caa 
never  be  repented  of,  or  made  void. 
"Whatever    he    hath   promL=ed   ho   will 
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30   For  as  ye  in  times  past  have   lief; 
Dot  believed    God,  yet   have   now        31    Even  so  have  tliese  also  now 
obtiiined  mercy  through  their  unbe-   not  believed,  that    through    your 


surely  perform.  Whether  ho  hath 
spoken  to  the  fiithers  by  the  prophets, 
or  whether  he  hath  in  later  times  spoken 
by  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed 
heir  of  all  things,  Ileb.  i.  1,  2,  not  one 
of  his  promises  shall  fail  of  accomplish- 
ment, lie  hath  given  assurance  that, 
"  As  the  rain  Cometh  down,  and  the 
snow  from  heaven,  and  returneth  not 
thither,  but  watereth  the  earth,  and 
maketh  it  bring  forth  and  bud,  that  it 
may  give  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread 
to  the  eater  ;  so  shall  my  word  be  that 
goeth  forth  out  of  my  mouth  ;  it  shall 
not  return  unto  me  void,  but  it  shall 
accomplish  that  which  I  plejxse,  and  it 
shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I 
sent  it."  Isa.  Iv.  10 — 11.  Whatever 
untoward  circumstances  may  occur, 
therefore,  no  doubt  should  be  enter- 
tained of  the  final  accomplishment  of 
all  God's  purposes,  and  the  fulfilment 
of  all  his  promi.sus.  The  temporary 
condition  of  the  Jews  gave  occasion  to 
the  Gentiles  to  imagine  that  they  were 
excluded  from  the  divine  favor.  This 
mistake  the  apostle  was  careful  to  cor- 
rect ;  and  to  assure  them  that,  as  God 
had  said  it,  he  would  do  it  ;  as  he  had 
spoken,  he  would  make  it  good  ;  as  he 
had  blessed,  and  given  commandment 
to  bless,  nothing  should  reverse  the 
blessing. 

30.  For.  The  apostle  enforces  his 
doctrine  by  an  apf>eal  to  the  past  exjie- 
rience  of  his  Gentile  brethren.  He 
calls  their  attention  to  the  unpromising 
appearance  of  their  own  condition  be- 
fore they  became  believers  \  and  inti- 
iniites  that  their  own  conversion  should 
Icatl  them  to  a  favorable  hope  of  the 
Jews.  IT  As  ye  in  times  past  have  not 
believed.  Namely,  before  the  gospel 
was  preached  to  tliem.  They  were,  at 
that  time,  in  darkness  and  in  the 
shadow  of  death;  "aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  and  strangers 
from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having 
no  hope,  and  without  (iod  in  the  world." 
Eph.  ii.  12.  Tlicir  benighted  and  hope- 
less condition  is  more  fully  described  in 
cli.  i.  IT  Yet  have  nom  ohtnincfl  laercy 
tliroujh  their  Mnhilief.  Naiiicly,  tlie  un- 
belief of  the  .1l-ws,  through  whoso  fall 
Bttlvation  was  extended  to  the  Gentiles. 


See  notes  on  ver.  11,  12,  15.  They  had 
learned  by  experience  that  temporary 
unbelief  and  estrangement  from  God 
was  not  necessarily  followed  by  endless 
exclusion  from  divine  mercy.  And  this 
fact  was  urged  by  the  apostle,  that  they 
might  not  suppose  the  Jews  to  be  utter- 
ly cast  off  because  they  were  now  blind- 
ed. They  were  in  danger  of  spiritual 
pride.  See  ver.  18 — 25.  They  were 
in  danger  of  imagining  themselves  to 
be  the  peculiar  favorites  of  God,  on  ac- 
count of  the  distinction  now  made  be- 
tween them  and  the  Jews.  Hence  the 
apostle  admonishes  them,  by  several 
arguments,  to  refrain  from  this  folly. 
Among  the  other  arguments  is  this, 
which  is  addressed  to  their  past  experi- 
ence. From  this  they  might  naturally 
conclude  that  it  is  easy  for  God  to 
enlighten  the  ignorant,  to  reclaim  the 
vicious,  to  give  faith  to  the  unbeliev- 
ing, and  piety  to  the  impious.  And, 
admitting  the  impartiality  of  divine 
benevolence,  they  could  not  well  doubt 
that  the  Jews  should  share  with  them 
in  its  abundant  fruits.  But  the  apostle 
does  not  leave  them  to  their  own  con- 
clusions. He  distinctly  states  the  re- 
sult in  the  next  verse. 

SI.  Even  so  have  these  also.  That  is, 
the  blinded  portion  of  the  Jews. 
IT  Now  not  believed.  Tlieir  unbelief, 
and  its  causes  and  results,  had  been 
already  described.  V  That  through 
yriur  mercy  they  also  may  obtain  mercy. 
See  notes  on  ver.  11,  14.  This  partial 
blindness  w^hich  had  befallen  them 
should  not  be  i>eri>etual,  ivs  is  plainly 
intimated  in  ver.  25,  and  positively 
asserted  in  ver.  2(i,  Vl.  In  the  great 
purpose  of  God  it  had  its  object  ; 
which  object  being  accomplished,  it 
should  cease.  "Here  are  two  cases 
presented,  parallel  in  some  respects, 
but  ditlcring  in  others.  (1.)  The  Jews 
reject  the  gospel,  and  occasion  its  be- 
ing preached  to  the  Gentiles,  who  thus 
become  believers.  (2.)  The  Gentiles, 
by  tlie  blessings  bestowed  on  them  in 
consequence  of  their  faith,  provoke  tha 
Jews  to  jealousy,  and  occasion  theii 
seeking  to  be  restored  to  their  former 
place  as  the  people  of  God.  Comp.  ver. 
13,   U.      The   iMvrallcliam   consists   iu 
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mercy  they  also  may  obtain  mercy. 


this,  namely,  that  each  party  occasiens 
the  blessings  of  salvation  to  come  to 
the  other  ;  that  is,  each  is  the  cause  of 
salvation  to  the  other.  The  difiference 
is,  that  the  Jews  give  occasion  to  this 
by  their  unbelief ;  but  the  Gentiles 
by  their  belief,  which  provokes  the 
Jews  to  jealousy,  and  leads  them  to 
seek  after  the  privileges  of  the  gospel." 
—  Stuart.  Such  are  doubtless  the  true 
points  of  similarity  and  of  difference 
in  the  comparison  here  made  by  the 
apostle.  But  for  what  purpose  is  the 
comparison  introduced  ?  Surely,  not 
merely  to  show  the  reciprocal  influence 
of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  upon  each 
other  ;  for  this  had  already  been  fully 
stated,  ver.  11 — 14.  It  is  rather  to 
confirm  the  declaration  in  ver.  25,  that 
the  blindness  of  the  Jews  is  only 
temporary,  and  shall  be  succeeded  by 
light,  faith,  and  salvation.  The  possi- 
bility and  probability  of  this  result  are 
enforced  on  the  Gentiles  by  reminding 
them  that  they  had  been  called  out  of 
similar  darkness  into  marvellous  light, 
and  that  the  same  grace  which  had 
wrought  this  change  in  them  was  suffi- 
cient to  produce  a  similar  change  in 
the  Jews.  Because  some  are  benighted 
and  besotted,  many  are  prone  to  doubt 
whether  the  grace  of  God  will  reach 
them,  and  to  exclaim.  How  can  such 
sinners  be  saved  ?  It  might  correct 
their  apprehensions  if  they  would  dili- 
gently consider  the  doctrine  announced 
by  the  apostle  here  and  in  the  next 
verse.  They  might  then  understand 
that  present  subjection  to  vanity  shall 
in  no  wise  exclude  men  from  final 
deliverance  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God. 

32.  For  God  hath  concluded  them  all  in 
unbelief.  Namely,  both  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, or  all  mankind.  The  word  here 
rendered  concluded  occurs  only  three 
times  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testament  : 
Luke  V.  C  ;  Gal.  iii.  22,  23.  It  prop- 
erly signifies  to  comprehend,  enclose, 
or  shut  up.  The  English  word  con- 
clude formerly  had  a  similar  meaning; 
but  it  is  now  obsolete  in  that  sense, 
except  in  legal  phraseology,  where  it 
still  retains  a  place.  The  meauing 
here  is,  that,  agreeably  to  the  purpose 
of  God,  all  men  are  at  one  time  or 
aucther  in  a  state  of  unbelief.     They 


32  For  God  hath  concluded  them 


are  thus  comprehended,  enclosed,  oi 
shut  up  together  in  one  category 
IT  That  he  might  have  mercy  on  all.  I. 
argues  no  lack  of  benevolence  on  the 
part  of  God  that  he  has  subjected  his 
children  to  vanity,  and  suffered  them 
for  a  time  to  remain  in  unbelief.  On 
the  contrary,  the  display  of  his  good- 
ness thus  becomes  more  conspicuous. 
If  he  left  them  to  perish  everlastingly, 
the  case  would  be  different.  I3ut  sinco 
he  extends  mercy  to  all  unbelievers, 
which  is  the  manifest  doctrine  of  the 
text,  the  abundance  of  his  grace  is  dis- 
closed by  means  of  the  very  circum- 
stances which  to  short-sighted  man 
might  seem  to  obscure  it.  See  note  on 
ver.  26.  "  God  hath  left  both  Jew  and 
Gentile  to  fall  into  unbelief  or  disobe- 
dience, in  order  that  the  true  nature  of 
sin  might  fully  appear,  and  that  he 
might  thus  magnify  the  riches  of  his 
grace,  in  pardoning  multiplied  and 
aggravated  transgressions  ;  comp.  ch. 
V.  20,  21,  where  the  very  same  senti- 
ment is  developed.  —  The  whole  verse, 
and  also  ch.  v.  20,  21,  seems  plainly  to 
teach  that  God  had  a  special  purpose 
to  answer,  in  giving  man  over  to  the 
power  or  dominion  of  sin  and  unbelief, 
namely,  to  expose  the  'exceeding  sin- 
fulness of  sin,'  and  to  magnify  the 
riches  of  his  pardoning  mercy."  —  Stu- 
art. To  those  who  cavil  against  this 
view  of  the  divine  administration,  and 
who  insist  that  it  would  have  been 
wiser  and  better  to  create  men  holy 
and  happy  at  once  than  to  subject 
them  to  vanity  and  sinfulness,  that 
grace  might  be  manifested  in  their 
deliverance,  I  have  no  answer  to  give, 
at  present,  except  this  :  God  created 
men,  and  he  governs  them  according  to 
his  own  purpose  ;  and  I  have  never  yet 
perceived  satisfactory  evidence  that 
any  man  would  devise  a  more  benevo- 
lent or  a  wiser  plan,  if  he  were  empow- 
ered to  create  a  new  world,  according 
to  his  own  fancy.  It  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  every  humble  Christian,  who  is 
not  "high-minded,"  nor  "  wise  in  his 
own  conceit,"  that  the  God  who  has 
created  men  will  be  guided  by  his  own 
purpose  in  all  that  concerns  their  wel- 
fare. They  are  ready  to  glorify  him 
for  his  mercy,  without  questioning  the 
propriety   of    his   first   comprehendiug 
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all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have   mercy  upon  all. 


them  all  in  unbelief.  "  Mercy  is  favor 
shown  to  the  undeserving.  It  could 
not  ha\-e  been  shown  to  the  Jews  and 
the  Gentiles  unless  it  was  before  proved 
that  they  were  guilty.  For  this  pur- 
pose proof  was  furnished  that  they  were 
all  in  unbelief.  It  was  clear,  therefore, 
that,  if  favor  was  shown  to  either,  it 
must  be  on  the  same  ground,  —  that  of 
mere  undeserved  mercy.  Thus,  all  men 
were  on  a  level  ;  and  thus  all  might  be 
admitted  to  heaven  without  any  invid- 
iuus  distinctions,  or  any  dealings  that 
w^ere  not  in  accordance  with  mercy  and 
love."  —  Barnes.  The  same  writer 
adds,  indeetl,  but  I  confess  myself  una- 
ble to  perceive  on  what  ground,  that 
this  "  does  not  prove  that  ail  men  will 
be  saved."  If  none  are  able  to  obtain 
salvation  by  their  own  merits,  but  are 
equally  dependent  on  divine  mercy  ;  if 
all  men  are  thus  on  a  level,  and  may 
all  be  admitted  to  heaven  through 
grace,  without  any  invidious  distinc- 
tions ;  and  if  God  be  truly  impartial  in 
his  benevolence  ;  I  see  not  how  the  con- 
clusion is  to  be  avoided,  that  he  will  have 
mercy  on  all,  and  will  save  all.  This 
conclusion  was  drawn  by  Adam  Clarke, 
from  the  same  premises,  in  regard  to 
the  design  of  God,  however  much  he 
may  have  doubted  its  full  accomplish- 
iuent.  He  says  that  all  men  "are 
equally  helpless  and  guilty  ;  and,  as 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  all 
human  creatures  being  equally  his  off- 
spring, and  there  being  no  reason  why 
one  should  be  preferred  before  another, 
therefoi'e  his  endless  mercy  has  em- 
braced all."  —  Note  on  chap.  iii.  23. 
Others  also  have  distinctly  apprehended 
the  conclusion  of  the  apostle's  argu- 
ment. They  have  adjnitted  its  full 
force,  and  rejoiced  in  hope  that  the 
mercy  of  God  will  embrace  all  his  chil- 
dren, dispel  their  unbelief,  turn  away 
their  ungodliness,  and  remember  their 
sins  and  their  iniquities  no  more.  "  As 
the  previous  verses  suggested  consider- 
ations of  reciprocal  benefit  as  motives 
to  love  and  good-will  between  the  two 
great  parties,  so  this  one  presents  views 
to  humble  their  pride,  and  reduce  them 
to  one  level.  The  Jews  had  no  reason 
to  assume  any  superiority  over  the 
Gentiles  on  account  of  their  earlier 
position  iu  the  majestic  plan  of  revela- 


tion ;  nor  the  Gentiles  any  cause  to 
despise  the  Jews  because  they  had 
welcomed  Christianity  more  cordially 
than  the  mass  of  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham. The  lesson  to  both  sides  wa3 
humility,  solicitude  to  be  faithful, 
gratitude  to  God,  and  mutual  frater- 
nity.—  The  word  all  is  Dot,  indeed,  to 
be  urged  in  such  cases  beyond  it3 
natural  and  easy  import,  into  an  ex- 
treme literalness  ;  but  one  cannot  help 
remarking  that  the  mercy  is  spoken  of 
as  commensurate  with  the  unbelief,  and 
keeping  even  step  with  it  in  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  glorious  scheme  of  salvation. 
Gal.  iii.  22.  It  is  difficult  to  underi- 
stand  the  force  of  such  passages,  unless 
they  contemplate,  in  the  boundless  range 
of  the  future,  a  final  and  entire  restora- 
tion of  all  the  human  family,  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  all  the  individuals  of  each 
class,  under  the  educational  and  disci- 
plinary nurture  of  God,  to  holiness  and 
happiness.  But,  with  such  a  belief, 
they  become  truly  a  gosj^el,  glad  tidings 
of  great  joy,  and  they  furnish  the  most 
encouraging  and  heart-cheering  motives 
to  exertion  in  the  cause  of  human  re- 
demption."—  Livermore.  "First  or 
last,  all  have  been  included  in  unbelief, 
by  the  counsel  of  God  ;  the  Gentiles 
first,  and  the  Jews  last ;  but  the  grand 
object  of  this  divine  economy  was  the 
more  effectually  to  bestow  mercy  upon 
all,  in  the  result  to  bring  in  the  fulness 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  to  save  all  Israel, 
as  stated  in  ver.  25,  2(1.  The  apostle 
has  followed  out  this  wide-embracing 
and  wonderful  arrangement  of  God  to 
its  glorious  result.  AH  meets,  at  last, 
in  a  consummation  worthy  of  the  divine 
sovereign,  and  fulfilling,  to  the  utmost, 
the  demand  of  every  Christian  desire. 
Even  those  measures  which,  at  the  coni- 
mencement  and  in  their  progress,  were 
so  painful,  are  seen  to  end  in  the  blessi- 
edness  of  all,  and  to  have  been  but 
means  of  attaining  this  object." — H. 
Ballou,  2d.  Here  ends  one  of  the 
most  irresistible  arguTuents  which  was 
ever  addressed  to  the  hunum  under- 
standing. The  skill  with  which  it  is 
conducted  has  been  a  theme  of  admira- 
tion in  all  ages  of  tlie  church.  Care- 
fully avoiding  any  shock  to  the  moral 
feelings  of  either  party,  the  apostle 
shows   botli   Jews  aud    Geutilea   theii 
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33   0  the  depth-  of  the  riches    both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge 


nelplessness  and  need  of  mercy  ;  their 
reciprocal  benefit  to  each  other  in  the 
vicissitudes  which  had  befallen  both  ; 
the  intimate  connection  between  the 
fulfilment  of  the  grand  purpose  of  God 
and  a  righteous  present  retribution  to 
all  ;  and,  as  the  general  result,  often 
hinted  and  at  last  fully  disclosed,  the 
perfect  and  entire  salvation  of  mankind, 
through  the  abounding  grace  of  God,  as 
the  ultimate  design  of  his  moral  gov- 
ernment. 

33.  O  the  depth,  kc.  In  view  of  this 
glorious  consummation  of  the  divine 
purpose,  the  apostle  utters  an  exclama- 
tion of  wonder,  and  admiration,  and 
prais;.  He  magnifies  the  saving  attri- 
butes of  God  as  an  unfathomable  deep, 
abundant  beyond  mortal  comprehen- 
sion. All  the  unbelief  ami  ungodliness 
of  men  are  overcome  and  put  away  by 
that  grace  which  superabounds  over  all 
obstacles,  and  accomplishes  its  work  by 
saethods  which  human  sagacity  could 
never  have  devised.  "Thy  righteous- 
ness is  like  the  great  mountains  ;  thy 
judgments  are  a  great  deep,"  says  the 
P.-^almist.  Ps.  x.xxvi.  6.  The  same  idea 
of  vastness  is  expressed  by  the  apostle. 
Pliilosophy  had  never  grasped  this 
niijjhty  scheme  of  salvation.  Human 
wisdom  had  not  discovered  it.  But 
God  had  revealed  it  through  his  Son. 
"  I  certify  you,  brethren,  that  the  gos- 
pel which  was  preached  of  me  is  not 
after  man  :  for  I  neither  received  it  of 
"i!in.  neither  was  I  taught  it,  but  by 
revelation  of  Jesus  Christ."  Gal.  i.  11, 
12.  The  contemplation  of  the  exceed- 
ing glory  thus  revealed  filled  the  apos- 
tle's soul  with  rapture  ;  and  as  often  as 
iie  described  it,  the  flame  of  his  grati- 
tude and  adoring  admiration  burst  forth. 
II  i)f  the  riches.  It  is  generally  con- 
ccueJ  that  the  common  version  does  not 
express  the  full  idea  of  the  text.  Stuart 
•^snslates,  "  0  the  boundless  riches, 
ana  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  of  God  ! " 
Crmybeare  thus  :  "0  depcG  of  the 
bounty,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the 
knowledge,  of  God."  Riches  is  here 
used,  not  in  reference  to  material  pos- 
.eessions,  but  to  the  manifold  spiritual 
gifts  of  God.  "  A  reference  to  ver.  12 
shows  that  the  apostle  had  in  his  mind 
tiio  abundant  olessings  of  the  gospel 
licdtowed  on  the  Gentiles,  when!    chose 


this  term." — Stuart.  Both  Gentileg 
and  ^ews  were  in  a  perfectly  helpless 
condition,  as  is  fully  described  in  ch.  i., 
ii.,  iii.  AH  had  sinned,  and  come  short 
of  the  glory  of  God.  But  the  grace  of 
God  was  sufficient  for  them.  His  grace 
would  turn  the  hearts  of  believers  to 
the  love  of  holiness,  in  the  life  that  now 
is  ;  and  it  would  finally  deliver  the 
whole  creation  from  the  bondage  of 
corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God.  Where  sin 
abounded,  grace  superabounded  ;  as  sin 
reigned  unto  death,  even  so  shall  grace 
reign  through  righteousness  unto  eter 
nal  life  by  Jesus  Christ.  Well  may 
such  abundant  and  efficient  grace  be 
styled  riches.  IT  Of  the  wisdom.  The 
wisdom  of  God,  in  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  is  as  wonderful  as  the 
abundance  of  his  grace.  To  human 
view,  it  might  not  seem  the  readieak 
way  of  securing  the  final  holiness  and 
happiness  of  mankind,  to  give  them,  ex- 
istence under  such  circumstances,  and 
to  subject  them  to  such  vicissitudes,  as 
are  described  in  this  epistle.  But  oufe 
of  all  this  seeming  confusion  and  chaos 
God  brings  order  ;  out  of  all  their  ap- 
parently imminent  dangers  he  delivers 
mankind  ;  reclaims  them  from  their 
wanderings  ;  enlightens  their  minds  , 
purifies  their  hearts  ;  makes  them 
mutual  helpers  to  each  other,  even  by 
methods  which  might  seem  to  be  of  op- 
posite tendency  ;  and  crowns  the  whole 
work,  by  turning  away  their  ungodli- 
ness, redeeming  them  from  iniquity, 
saving  them  from  sin,  and  making  them 
"  heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with 
Christ"  to  an  "inheritance  incorrupt- 
ible and  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away,  reserved  in  heaven."  1  Pet.  i.  4. 
All  this  was  the  result  of  the  plan  de- 
vised by  divine  wisdom,  which  fully 
provided  the  means  of  overcoming  all 
apparent  obstacles.  "The  end  which 
God  had  in  view  was  to  bestow  mercy 
on  all  ;  that  is,  to  save  men  by  yracf', 
and  not  by  their  own  works.  Ver.  32. 
He  intended  to  establish  a  glorious  sys 
temthat  should  present  his  mercy  as  the 
prominent  attribute,  standing  out  ia 
living  colors  in  all  the  scheme  of  salva- 
tion. This  was  to  be  alike  shown  ia 
relation  to  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The 
wonderful  wisdom  with  which  this  was 
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of  God  !  how  unsearchable  are  his   ing  out 
judgments,  and  his  ways  past  find- 


done  is  the  object  of  the  apostle's  pro- 
found admiration."  —  Barnes.  IT  And 
knowledye  of  God.  Stuart  distinguishes 
between  wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  used 
in  this  verse,  thus:  "The  wisdom  of 
God,  namely,  the  wisdom  displayed  in 
thus  making  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews 
subservient  to  the  purpose  of  bringing 
salvation  to  the  Gentiles,  in  thus  educ- 
ing good  out  of  evil  ;  and  also  in 
finally  bringing  the  Jews  back  to  their 
filial  relation,  through  the  mercy 
granted  to  the  Gentiles  ;  important 
ends,  which  no  human  foresight  or 
wisdom  could  have  accomplished. 
Boundless  knowledge ;  for  what  less 
than  omniscience  could  foresee  the 
etfecta  to  be  thus  produced,  —  the  good 
effects  that  would  flow  from  present  and 
apparent  evil  ?  What  human  or  angelic 
foresight  could  divine  that  such  con- 
sequences would  follow  from  such 
means  ?  "  Some  refer  the  apostle's  ex- 
clamation exclusively  to  the  divine 
mercy  displayed  in  the  final  result. 
To  me  their  opinion  seems  more  cor- 
rect who  refer  it,  not  merely  to  the 
crowning  act  of  salvation,  but  to  all 
the  steps  in  the  process,  as  it  has  been 
described  ;  not  less  to  the  original  sub- 
jection to  vanity,  than  to  the  deliver- 
ance from  the  bondage  of  corruption  ; 
not  less  to  the  comprehending  of  all  in 
unbelief,  than  to  the  having  mercy 
upon  all.  If  men  had  not  been  in  a 
condition  to  receive  mercy,  how  could  it 
bave  been  bestowed  ?  If  they  had  not 
been  sinners,  how  could  they  be  saved 
from  sin  ?  One  part  of  the  process  was 
as  necessary  as  the  other  to  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  attr^ute  of  mercy. 
And  the  whole  scheme  was  formed  by 
infinite  wisdom  and  knowledge.  In 
some  faint  degree  we  may  appreciate 
the  wisdom  of  that  scheme,  now  that  it 
has  been  revealed  ;  but  no  human  wis- 
dom could  have  devised  it.  IT  How  un- 
searchable are  his  judgments.  Judgments 
often  indicate  the  administration  of 
divine  justice  ;  particularly  the  retri- 
butions rendered  to  ungodliness.  But 
8uch  is  not  its  meaning  here.  It  refers 
rather  to  God's  moral  government  gene- 
rally, and  the  full  and  perfect  accom- 
plishment of  the  scheme  of  salvation  in 
l^rtiuular,  which  is   the  subject  under 


34   For   who   hath   known   the 

discussion.  These  judgments  are  un- 
searchable ;  they  cannot  be  fully  com- 
prehended. "  Men  are  not  capable  of 
penetrating  into  the  depths  of  divine 
wisdom,  because  revelation  hath  made 
known  only  what  God  hath  willed,  and 
said,  and  done,  without  disclosing  the 
reasons  either  of  his  general  or  of  hia 
particular  conduct.  The  knowledge  of 
whatever  is  above  our  present  childish 
conceptions  is  to  be  sought  for,  not 
here,  but  in  the  future  state."  — 
Macknight.  IT  And  his  ways  past  find- 
ing out.  The  same  idea  is  expressed  by 
a  figure  taken  from  the  footprints  left 
by  men  or  animals.  "  How  unsearch- 
able his  paths  !  " — Conybenre.  We  may 
believe,  on  the  faith  of  revelation,  or 
by  the  contemplation  of  "  the  things 
that  are  made,"  that  God  exists,  and 
that  he  controls  all  things  ;  yet  we  can- 
not trace  his  way.  In  the  language  of 
the  Psalmist,  we  may  exclaim,  "  Thy 
way  is  in  the  sea,  and  thy  path  in  the 
great  waters,  and  thy  footsteps  are  not 
known."  Ps.  Ixxvii.  19.  We  cannot 
trace  his  designs,  except  so  far  as  he  is 
pleased  to  make  them  known.  Human 
wisdom  is  not  far-reaching  enough  to 
"  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection." 
Job  xi.  7.  One  general  idea  runs 
through  the  whole  verse  ;  namely, 
that  the  scheme  of  salvation  by  grace, 
in  all  its  parts,  and  in  its  whole  extent, 
is  a  vast  exhibition  of  divine  wisdom, 
which  mortals  cannot  fully  compre- 
hend. They  can  only  believe,  rejoice, 
wonder,  and  adore. 

34.  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the 
Lord,  &0.  This  is  quoted  subststntially 
from  Isa.  xl.  13.  "Who  hath  directed 
the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  or,  being  his  coun- 
sellor, hath  taught  him  ?  "  The  whole 
scheme  of  salvation  was  devised  by  one 
omniscient  mind,  without  prompting, 
and  without  advice.  To  that  mind, 
therefore,  was  due  all  the  glory  of  the 
result.  There  is,  perhaps,  also  a  refer- 
ence to  the  unity  of  that  design,  so  that 
what  might  appear  to  an  observer  as 
obstacles  are  in  fact  but  part  of  the 
vast  machinery  through  whoso  com- 
plicated movements  the  grand  result  is 
wrought  out.  The  apostle  may  be 
understood,  moreover,  to  admonish  hia 
brethren,  Jews  as  well  as  Geutiles,  th»| 
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mind  of  the  Lord?  or  who  hath 
been  his  counsellor? 

35    Or  who  hath  first  given  to 


it  did  not  become  them  to  find  fault 
with  any  portion  of  this  scheme  ;  for  it 
was  devised  by  the  Supreme  Ruler,  and 
it  was  their  duty  to  trust  implicitly  in 
his  wisdom.  Mysterious  and  inscruta- 
ble, doubtless,  were  some  of  its  parts, 
to  human  comprehension  ;  nevertheless, 
such  was  the  plan  ;  and  they  should 
distrust  their  own  mental  power  rather 
than  the  wisdom  of  God.  And  most 
assuredly  they  should  glorify  him  for 
the  result  revealed,  rather  than  carp 
at  the  method  of  its  accomplishment. 

35.  Or  who  hath  first  given  unto  him, 
Ac.  A  similar  sentiment  is  found  in 
Job  xli.  11  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  apostle  designed  his  lan- 
guage as  a  quotation.  Jle  "  very  prop- 
erly asks  the  Jews  if  God  was  in  their 
debt  for  any  obligation  they  had  con- 
ferred on  him  ;  or  if  he  was,  let  them 
say  for  what,  and  they  should  have  an 
ample  remuneration  made  to  them."  — 
Mackniyht.  Whether  this  implied  re- 
buke were  originally  designed  for  the 
Jews  in  particular,  or  whether  it  was 
administered  for  the  benefit  of  the  Gen- 
tiles also,  lest  they  should  be  wise  in 
their  own  conceits,  it  deserves  the  seri- 
ous consideration  of  all  who  have  named 
the  name  of  Christ.  The  Jews,  doubt- 
less, regarded  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles  into  covenant  relations  with 
God  as  an  encroachment  on  their  an- 
cient privileges.  They  felt  that  a 
wrong  had  been  done  to  them,  who  had 
80  long  preserved  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God,  if  those  who 
had  been  idolaters  and  sinners  were  to 
be  admitted  to  an  equality  with  them. 
But,  the  apostle  inquires,  had  they 
given  anything  to  llira?  Had  they 
rendered  any  service  which  was  not 
due,  on  account  of  previous  blessings 
enjoyed  by  them?  Had  they  not  been 
fully  rewarded  for  all  their  obedience 
and  truly  good  works?  Was  God,  in 
any  possible  sense,  a  debtor  to  them  ? 
If,  in  any  manner,  they  could  substan- 
tiate a  just  claim,  they  might  be  sure 
of  full  payment.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  consciences  witnes.sed  that 
they  were  unprofitable  servants,  and 
that  they  had  no  valid  claims  on  the 
icore  of  justice,  they  ought  to  remem- 
26 


him,  and  it  shall  be  recompensed 
unto  him  again  ? 

36  For  of  him,  and  through  him, 


ber  that  it  was  proper  for  God  to  extend 
mercy  to  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  to 
themselves  ;  for  all  had  sinned  and  como 
short  of  his  glory,  and  all  were  equally 
dependent  on  his  grace  for  salvation. 
The  Jews,  however,  were  not  the  only 
people  who  have  felt  the  workings  of 
tills  exclusive  spirit.  There  are  those 
who  insist  that  final  salvation  is  made 
dependent  on  human  effort  ;  and,  while 
they  fondly  imagine  that  they  have 
performed  the  conditions  and  secured 
the  prize,  they  cannot  abide  the  idea 
that  others,  who  have  been  less  diligent 
and  successful,  shall  share  the  same 
blessing.  And  even  among  those  who 
admit  and  verily  believe  that  salvation 
is  wholly  of  grace,  there  are  many  who 
imagine  that  God  ought  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction among  his  children,  and  to 
confer  the  blessing  only  on  such  as 
comply  seasonably  with  certain  condi- 
tions of  faith  and  obedience.  They 
trust  that  they  have  complied.  They 
think  that  others  have  not.  Having 
borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day, 
they  imagine  that  others,  who  have  as 
yet  not  performed  a  single  hour's  ser- 
vice, ought  not  to  be  made  e(|ual  with 
them.  By  all  such  the  apostle's  ques- 
tion should  be  pondered  seriously  and 
earnestly.  Let  them  seriously  question 
their  own  consciences,  whether  they 
have  performed  more  than  their  duty 
to  God,  Luke  xvii.  9,  10  ;  whether  they 
have  made  him  indebted  to  them  ; 
whether  all  their  faith  and  obedience 
have  not  been  fully  rewarded  already  ; 
whether  they  can  justly  claim  salvation 
on  the  ground  of  merit  ;  whether  they 
are  not  utterly  dependent  on  divine 
grace  for  that  crowning  blessing.  They 
may  then,  pcrhajjs,  realize  that  while 
God,  of  his  free  grace,  bestows  on  them 
a  blessing  which  they  have  not  earned, 
he  may  with  equal  propriety  bestow  the 
same  blessing  on  others,  who  are  ecjual- 
ly  dependent  and  equally  unprofitable. 
It  may  serve  to  keep  them  humble,  to 
remember  that  God  is  not  indebted  to 
them  ;  and  true  humility  will  prevent 
them  from  objecting  to  the  impartial 
distribution  of  the   fruits  of  his   free 


grace. 

3G.    For  of  him. 
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and  to  him  are  all  things  :  to  whom    he  glory  forever.     Amen. 


verse  ia  to  show  that  no  creature  has 
any  claim  on  God.  Jews  and  Gentiles 
must  alike  receive  salvation  on  the 
gruund  of  his  mercy.  So  far  from  hav- 
ing a  claim  on  God,  the  apostle  here 
affirms  that  all  things  have  come  from 
him,  and,  therefore,  all  must  be  derived 
to  us.  Nothing  has  been  produced  by 
chance,  or  hap-hazard  ;  nothing  by 
created  skill  or  might.  All  has  been 
formed  by  God  ;  and,  therefore,  he  has 
a  right  to  dispose  of  all." — Barnes. 
IT  .1/1^  through  him.  By  his  own  agency, 
mediate  or  immediate.  All  the  atfairs 
of  the  universe  are  directed  and  con- 
trolled by  his  purpose.  All  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  human  life,  all  present  distinc- 
tions between  individuals  and  nations, 
all  the  processes  for  the  ultimate  accom- 
plishment of  that  glorious  purpose 
which  he  purposed  in  himself  before 
the  world  began,  are  ordained  by  him, 
and  by  his  energy  are  they  made  etfect- 
ual.  He  has  not  made  the  execution 
of  his  designs  dependent  on  the  faith- 
fulness of  human  agents  ;  but  he  makes 
even  their  unfaithfulness  subservient  to 
his  own  purpose.  "  The  wrath  of  man 
shall  praise  thee  ;  the  remainder  of 
wrath  shalt  thou  restrain."  Ps.  Ixxvi. 
10.  What  men  design  for  evil  he  de- 
signs for  good.  The  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose  is  therefore  sure,  in  spite 
of  all  apparent  obstacles  ;  for,  through 
him,  by  his  own  agency,  the  universe  is 
controlled.  IT  And  to  him.  To  his 
glory  ;  to  the  full  execution  of  all  his 
designs  ;  to  the  precise  end  which  ho 
purposed  from  the  beginning.  "  For 
his  honor,  praise,  glory  ;  he  is  the 
sovereign  Lord  and  possessor  of  all, 
and  all  exist  because*  he  wills  it,  and 
exist  for  the  accomplishment  of  pur- 
poses which  the  Maker  of  all  has  in 
view.  The  sentence  seems  equivalent 
to  saying,  God  is  the  beginning,  con- 
tinuance, and  end,  of  all  things."  — 
Stuart.  A  similar  idea  is  expressed  in 
Rev.  iv.  11.  "Thou  art  worthy,  0 
Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  honor,  and 
power  ;  for  thou  hast  created  all  things, 
and  for  thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were 
created."  This  was  the  conclusion  to 
which  the  argument  of  the  apostle 
ten<led.  through  this  epistle.  Human 
agency  is  recognized  to  its  proper  ex- 
tent ;   and  human  accountability,  com- 


mensurate with  that  agency.  Yet  the 
supreme  control  of  the  Almighty  is  con- 
stantly asserted,  overruling  and  direct- 
ing human  agency  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  divine  purposes  were  carried 
forward  by  the  very  means  which  ap- 
parently obstructed  them.  And,  while 
human  accountability  involved  a  just 
recompense  of  reward,  the  purpose  of 
God  secured  for  all  his  children  a  bless- 
ing, which  they  were  utterly  unable  to 
attain  by  their  own  exertions,  but  which 
he  would  freely  bestow  as  a  gracious 
gift.  The  creation  of  the  human  soul, 
all  its  powers  and  frailties,  its  subjec- 
tion to  vanity,  and  its  final  deliverance 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children 
of  God,  were  purposed  by  him,  in  all 
their  particulars  of  time  and  circum- 
stance. He  controlled  the  whole  process, 
and  secured  the  result  beyond  possibil- 
ity of  failure.  "  All  things  come  from 
God  at  first ;  all  things  are  governed 
and  directed  by  him  ;  and  to  his  ends 
they  all  arrive  at  last." —  H.  Ballou,  2d. 
IT  To  whnn  be  glory  forever.  As  the 
whole  work  of  creation,  providence,  and 
grace,  is  his,  to  him  preeminently  be- 
longs the  glory  of  the  result.  He  is 
not  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the 
actions  of  mankind.  He  has  not  left 
the  success  or  failure  of  his  designs  to 
chance  or  accident.  By  his  own  energy, 
he  causes  all  things  to  work  together  for 
good,  and  makes  all  subservient  to  the 
grand  result.  Most  rightfully,  then, 
should  all  glory  be  ascribed  to  him. 
And  ha[)py  are  they  who  can  recognize 
his  hand  in  all  things,  and  believe, 
without  doubting,  that  he  will  bring 
good  out  of  all  which  appears  to  be 
evil,  and  finally  crown  all  his  intelli- 
gent offspring  with  endless  holiness 
I  and  happiness.  The  ascriptions  of 
glory,  rendered  by  such  believers,  will 
not  be  mingled  with  regrets  that  the 
blessing  is  not  more  widely  diffused. 
The  most  benevolent  desires  are  fully 
satisfied,  and  adoration  and  thanksgiv- 
ing without  alloy  may  be  offered  as  an 
acceptable  offering.  IT  Amen.  See  note 
on  Matt.  vi.  \'.\.  In  concluding  tho 
consideration  of  this  passage,  the  ques- 
tion presses  upon  the  mind,  what  could 
fill  the  apostle's  heart  with  such  a  spirit 
of  devout  and  joyful  exultation,  short 
of  a  firm  faith  that  tho  abounding  graoo 
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BESEECH  you  therefore,  breth- 


of  God  would  bo  effectual  to  the  salva- 
tion of  all  his  children  ?  Would  he, 
whose  heart's  desire  was  that  all  Israel 
might  be  saved,  and  who  had  hope  for 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of 
the  just  and  of  the  unjust,  eh.  x.  1; 
Acts  xxiv.  15,  thus  rejoice  with  fulness 
of  joy,  if  he  believed  that,  while  some 
should  enjoy  the  bliss  of  heaven,  others 
should  wail  in  endless  and  hopeless 
anguish  ?  Believe  it,  who  can.  Such 
was  not  the  character  of  Paul,  as  it  is 
portrayed  in  the  New  Testament.  Ols- 
hausen,  as  quoted  by  Livermore,  well 
observes,  that  "  This  whole  contempla- 
tion of  the  wonderful  ways  of  the  Lord, 
who  knows  how  to  gather  his  flock  unto 
himself  out  of  all  languages,  kindreds, 
and  tongues,  was  assuredly  fitted  to 
excite  a  feeling  of  amazement  and  ad- 
miration. To  this  feeling,  then,  the 
apostle  gave  vent  in  an  exclamation, 
which  is,  indeed,  short,  but  deeply  felt, 
and  full  of  great  ideas.  — This  bold  and 
powerful  flight  seems,  however,  to  have 
a  foundation  only  on  the  supposition  of 
an  entire  restoration.  If  only  some, 
or  but  a  few  in  all,  are  blessed,  how  is 
God's  wisdom  to  become  manifest  in 
the  result  ?  But  if  all  become  blessed, 
without  prejudice  to  free-will  or  justice, 
this,  assuredly,  appears  as  a  miracle  of 
God.  The  doctrine  of  a  restoration  has 
very  many  passages  of  St.  Paul's  Epis- 
tles apparently  in  its  favor."  To  which 
Livermore  adds  his  own  evangelical 
testimony  :  "  A  spirit  of  energetic  hope 
and  of  boundless  love  heaves  in  the 
breast  of  the  apostle  ;  and  we  cannot 
reconcile  his  large  and  general  terms 
with  the  supposition  that  there  will  not 
be  a  final  restoration  of  the  human 
family  to  virtue  and  eternal  life." 

CHAPTER    XII. 

1.  "  The  apostle,  having  now  finished 
the  doctrinal  part  of  his  epistle,  judged 
it  fit,  in  this  and  the  following  chapters, 
to  give  the  Roman  brethren  a  variety 
of  precepts  respecting  their  behavior, 
both  as  members  of  the  church  and  as 
subjects  of  the  state.  -  Some  of  these 
precepts  are  of  universal  and  perpetual 
obligation,    and    others   of   them    were 


ren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that 
ye  present  your  ])odic8  a  living 
sacrifice,    holy,    acceptable    unto 


suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
brethren  at  the  time  they  were  written  : 
such  as  the  precepts  concerning  meats 
and  holy  days  ;  which,  though  they 
may  seem  less  necessary  now  that  the 
disputes  which  gave  rise  to  them  no 
longer  subsist,  are,  nevertheless,  of 
great  use  still,  as  they  may  be  applied 
for  directing  our  conduct  in  other 
points,  of  equal  importance  to  society 
and  to  the  church.''  —  Mackniyht.  In 
this  general  view  of  the  remainder  of 
this  epistle,  all,  or  nearly  all,  comment- 
ators fully  coincide.  IT  1  beseech  you 
therefore,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God. 
The  form  of  this  exhortation  is  worthy 
of  notice.  The  apostle  appeals  to  tho 
gratitude  of  his  brethren,  not  to  their 
fears.  He  did  not  attempt  to  terrify 
them  into  obedience,  by  denouncing 
punishment  as  the  penalty  of  neglect. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  kindle  a  flame 
of  love  in  their  hearts,  by  applying  the 
fire  of  hell.  But  rather  he  urged  them 
to  remember  the  meraes  of  God,  to  be 
grateful  for  those  mercies,  and  to  mani- 
fest the  sincerity  of  their  gratitude  by 
obedience  to  his  couimanduients.  This 
was  sound  theology  ;  and  it  was  also 
sound  philosophy.  Doubtless,  some 
men  may  be  restrained  from  overt 
criminal  acts,  by  fear  of  punishment, 
who  would  otherwi^^e  transgress  with  a 
high  hand  ;  and  it  is  certainly  better 
that  they  should  be  so  restrained  than 
not  restrained  at  all.  Doubtless,  also, 
the  be.-5t  men  feel  a  salutary  restraint 
from  crime  in  the  fact  that  God  will 
assuredly  render  to, every  transgression 
a  just  recompense  of  reward.  Heb.  ii. 
2.  But  it  is  only  a  negative  virtue,  so 
to  speak,  which  is  thus  produced. 
Genuine  piety,  love,  gratitude,  con- 
fidence, trust,  and  a  fervent  desire  to 
obey  God  in  all  things,  never  resulted, 
and  never  can  result,  from  mere  dread 
of  punishment.  Such  fruit  is  produced 
only  by  a  realizing  sense  of  divine 
goodness  and  mercy.  Hence  we  find 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles  denouncing 
the  judgments  of  God  as  a  motive  for 
avoiding  or  abandoning  iniquity,  but 
never  as  a  motive  for  loving  God,  and 
cultivating  the  graces  of  his  spirit. 
For   tho    latter   purpose   they   appeal, 
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God,  which  is  your  reasonable  ser-   vice. 


uniformly,  to  his  benevolence,  to  his 
mercy  and  grace,  manifested  in  the 
works  of  providence,  and  emphatically 
in  the  work  of  redemption.  Such  is 
the  character  of  the  appeal  in  the  text. 
Having  recounted  the  mercies  of  God, 
displayed  in  his  vast  purpose,  embrac- 
ing the  final  salvation  of  all  mankind, 
the  apostle  beseeches  his  brethren,  by  a 
consideration  of  these  mercies,  to  cher- 
ish the  spirit  and  perform  the  acts  of 
obedience,  which  are  characteristic  of 
Christian  disciples.  It  should  be  fur- 
ther observed  that  the  apostle  manifests 
no  fear  that  any  injury  could  arise  from 
confidence  in  the  divine  mercy.  He 
well  understood  the  objection  that  the 
doctrine  of  free,  and  unbounded,  and 
universal  grace  was  licentious  in  its 
tendency.  He  had  heard  the  specious 
objection,  that  if  God  would  pardon  sin, 
if  his  grace  would  abound  over  sin,  if, 
indeed,  his  grace  were  rendered  more 
conspicuous  by  the  existence  and  for- 
giveness of  sin,  then  men  should  sin 
that  grace  might  abound.  That  objec- 
tion he  met  and  silenced,  ch.  vi.  1 — 7. 
He  was  not  deterred  by  it  from  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  his  brethren 
renewedly  to  the  mercy  of  God,  when 
he  would  excite  their  love  and  obedi- 
ence. He  fully  concurred  with  the 
beloved  apostle  John  in  the  sentiment 
that  "  We  love  him,  because  he  first 
loved  us."  1  John  iv.  19.  If  all  ex- 
hortations from  the  Christian  pulpit 
were  of  like  character,  better  results 
might  be  anticipated  than  are  now 
witnessed.  Let  the  open  transgressor, 
and  him  who  meditates  iniquity,  be 
admonished  by  *'  the  terror  of  the 
Lord,"  2  Cor.  v.  11,  i/  his  stony  heart 
bo  not  melted  by  the  influence  of  divine 
love.  But,  to  beget  in  the  soul  a  spirit 
of  fervent  love  and  gratitude,  a  spirjt 
of  piety  and  true  devotion,  an  ardent 
desire  for  spiritual  conformity  to  the 
"good,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect  will 
of  <lod,"  let  the  mercies  of  God  be  present- 
ed as  the  chief  object  of  meditation. 
When  the  devil  tempted  our  Lord  to 
cast  himself  down  from  "a  pinnacle  of 
the  temple,"  because  it  was  "  written. 
He  shall  give  his  angels  charge  con- 
cerning thee,  and  in  their  hands  they 
shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time 
thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stoue,"  ho 


replied,  "It  is  written  again.  Thou 
shalt  not  tempt  the  Lord  thy  God." 
Matt.  iv.  6,  7.  So,  when  the  wily  ad- 
versary tempts  a  true  disciple  of  Christ 
to  sin,  because  God  has  promised  to 
overcome  all  sin  by  the  power  of  his 
grace,  the  gracious  spirit  which  is  im- 
parted to  him  enables  and  constrains 
him  to  forbear  tempting  the  Lord. 
Love  to  God  never  yet  induced  wilful 
disobedience.  But  love  to  God  results 
from  a  confidence  in  God's  love  to  men. 
It  follows,  that  a  firm  and  unwavering 
confidence  in  the  mercies  of  God,  in- 
stead of  inducing  licentiousness,  is  the 
most  powerful  incentive  to  obedience 
which  can  be  addressed  to  the  human 
heart  ;  its  immediate  result  is  love  to 
God,  of  which  obedience  is  the  fruit. 
I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  point, 
because  a  misapprehension  of  it  is  so 
wide-spread  and  inveterate,  and  because 
the  apostle  here  makes  it  the  basis  of 
all  his  exhortations.  IT  That  ye  present 
your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice.  Devotion 
to  the  service  of  God  is  here  described 
by  the  apostle,  under  the  figure  of  a 
sacrifice  prescribed  by  the  ritual  law. 
The  word  rendered  present  is  the  same 
"  word  by  which  the  bringing  of  an 
animal  to  the  altar  to  be  sacrificed  was 
expressed."  —  Mackniyht.  The  bodies  of 
men  are  here  specified  particularly,  be- 
cause the  bodies  of  animals  were  offered 
in  sacrifice.  Yet,  as  the  animals  were 
brought  alive  to  the  altar,  and  the 
whole  was  sacrificed,  so  here  the  idea 
is,  that  Christians  should  devote  them- 
selves wholly,  body,  soul,  and  spirit, 
without  any  reservation,  to  the  service 
of  God.  Perhaps  the  apostle  may  have 
had  a  further  purpose  in  thus  specify- 
ing bodies.  He  had  previously  shown 
the  abominable  use  which  the  idolatrous 
Gentiles  made  of  their  bodies  ;  and, 
moreover,  that  the  body  is  the  seat  of 
those  lusts  and  passions  which  war 
against  the  soul.  He  may  have  in- 
tended to  contrast  the  duty  of  Chris- 
tians with  the  practice  of  idolaters  in 
regard  to  the  body,  and  to  enforce  the 
obligation  of  crucifying  the  flesh,  with 
its  artcctions  and  lusts,  that  the  body, 
thus  purified,  might  be  an  acceptable 
otTering.  However  this  be,  the  general 
scope  of  the  exhortation  is  manifest  ; 
namely,  that,  in  consideration  of  th« 
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divine  mercy,  aii'l  as  a  proper  exprcs-  ' 
sion  of  gratitude,  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
believers  to  devote  themselves  wholly 
to  the  service  of  God  ;  or,  as  it  is  else- 
where expressed,  that  they  should  yield 
themselves  untt)  God  as  alive  from  the 
dead,  and  their  members  .as  instruments 
of  ri<;hteousness  unto  God.  Ch.  vi.  13. 
IT  Holy.  Pure  ;  free  from  spot  or 
blemish.  The  Jews  were  forbidden  to 
offer  in  sacrifice  animals  which  were 
diseased,  maimed,  or  otherwise  imper- 
fect. So  Christians  are  exhorted  to  I 
make  a  whole,  an  entire,  offering  of  ^ 
themselves  ;  not  that  fragmentary  ser- 
vice which  some  purpose  to  offer  in  i 
sickness,  or  in  old  age,  but  the  steady 
devotion  of  the  whole  life  ;  not  that  i 
partial  devotion,  which  consists  in  out-  ! 
ward  acts  of  reverence,  while  the  heart 
is  stubborn ;  in  professedly  worshipping 
God  in  the  sanctuary  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  in  cheating  and  defrauding  man- 
kind through  the  remainder  of  the 
week ;  in  a  rigid  observance  of  one  class 
of  duties,  as  an  offset  against  the  habit- 
ual disregard  and  violation  of  others  ; 
but  an  entire  devotion  of  all  the  powers 
and  energies  to  know  and  obey  the  j 
perfect  will  of  God.  There  were  those  . 
in  old  time  who  devoured  widows'  | 
houses,  and  for  a  pretence  made  long 
prayers  ;  and  they  had  a  meet  reward 
in  the  greater  damnation  which  they 
incurred.  Matt,  xxiii.  14.  We  read 
of  an  almost  Christran,  who  cheerfully 
obeyed  many  divine  commandments, 
but  sorrowfully  departed  from  Christ 
because  he  had  not  sufficient  faith  to 
render  entire  obedience.  See  note  on 
Matt.  xix.  22—24.  Such  is  not  the 
obedience  which  the  apostle  beseeches 
bis  brethren  to  render.  It  is  rather 
that  of  which  our  Lord  sj)eaks,  when 
he  says,  "  My  meat  is  to  do  the  will  of 
him  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  his 
work,"  John  iv.  34  ;  and  of  which  the 
apostle  speaks,  in  view  of  the  persecu- 
tions which  he  encountered  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty,  "  Neither  count  I  my 
life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might 
finish  my  coiirse  with  joy,"  <fec.  Acts 
XX.  24.  Human  frailty,  doubtless,  will 
prevent  the  completeness  of  the  oflfer- 
ing  ;  yet  we  should  earnestly  strive  to 
approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  that 
pattern  which  is  exhibited  in  Eph.  v. 
2.') — 27,  as  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
divine  influence  on  the  human  heart  : 
20* 


"Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and 
gave  himself  for  it  ;  that  he  might 
sanctify  and  cleanse  it  with  the  washing 
of  water  by  the  word  ;  that  he  might 
present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  church, 
not  having  spot  or  wrinkle,  or  any 
such  thing  ;  but  that  it  should  be  holy 
and  without  blemish."  Just  so  for  as 
we  come  short  of  tliis,  just  so  much  the 
sacrifice  lacks  of  completeness,  and  is 
not  absolutely  holy,  or  set  apart  unto 
God.  But,  where  there  is  a  willing 
mind,  it  is  accepted  according  to  the 
ability  which  God  hath  given  unto  us. 
And  if  we  honestly  and  earnestly  strive 
to  be  obedient  in  all  things,  the  spirit 
will  help  our  infirmities,  and  witness 
with  our  spirits  that  we  are  children  of 
God.  IT  Arcejjtahle  nnto  God.  A  devo- 
tion of  our  best  exertions  to  be  obe- 
dient children  is  acceptable  to  our 
heavenly  Father.  He  requires  of  men 
according  to  what  they  have,  and  not 
according  to  what  they  have  not.  He 
has  made  us  men  :  he  does  not  require 
us  to  conduct  as  angels.  He  has  made 
us  subject  to  van'ty  :  he  does  not  re- 
quire of  us  that  sinless  obedience  which 
is  rendered  by  glorified  spirits,  until  he 
shall  deliver  us  from  this  bondage  of 
corruption  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God.  But  he  has  made 
us  capable  of  gratitude  to  him  for  his 
abundant  mercies  ;  and  such  gratitude 
he  requires  us  to  render.  He  has  made 
us  capable  of  an  earnest  and  habitual 
desire  to  conform  to  his  will,  and  to  obey 
his  commandments  ;  and  such  a  desire 
he  requires  us  to  cherish  and  cultivate. 
He  has  made  us  eajjable  of  approxi- 
mating holiness,  by  resisting  tempta- 
tion, and  striving  to  obey  tlie  law  of 
the  mind  ;  and  such  apjjroximation  he 
reiiuires  of  us.  If  we  obey  his  require- 
ments, if  we  habitually  strive  for  per- 
fection, such  service,  such  devotion  of 
ourselves,  is  acceptable  unto  him,  uot- 
withstandi«g  the  law  in  our  members 
render  us  in  some  measure  captive  unto 
sin.  Ch.  vii.  18 — 25.  Our  remaining 
imperfections  should  keep  us  humble, 
and  sensible  of  our  need  of  mercy.  Our 
progress  in  holiness  cheers  us,  inasmuch 
as  we  know  that  such  progress  is  ac-» 
ceptable  unto  God.  IT  Which  is  yotct 
redsnnnhle  service.  "  Which  is  your  ra- 
tional service." — Sluart.  "Which  ia 
your  reasonable  worship."  —  Macknighi 
and    Conybeare.      The  word    here    r«a- 
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2  And  be  not  conformed  to  this   world  :  but  be  ye  transformed  by 


dered  service  properly  denotes  worship, 
or  religious  homage.  "  According  to 
Beza,  the  presenting  of  our  bodies  to 
God  a  living  sacrifice  is  called  a  rea- 
sonable worship,  because  it  was  a  sac- 
rifice of  a  rational  creature,  whereas 
the  sacrifices  of  birds  and  beasts  were 
Siicrifices  of  irrational  animals.  But 
Locke  says  this  is  called  a  reasonable 
worship,  because  it  is  opposed  to  the 
irrational  worship  of  the  heathens."  — 
Macknight.  The  word  rendered  reason- 
able has  not  its  full  expression  in  the 
common  version.  It  "denotes  that 
which  pertains  to  the  mind;  and  a  rea- 
sonable service  means  that  which  is 
mental,  or  pertaining  to  reason.  It 
stands  opposed  not  to  that  which  is 
foolish  or  unreasonable,  but  to  the  ex- 
ternal service  of  the  Jews,  and  such  as 
tliey  relied  on  for  salvation.  The  wor- 
ship of  the  Christian  is  that  which  per- 
tains to  the  mind,  or  is  spiritual  :  that 
of  the  Jew  was  external.  Chrysostom 
renders  this  phrase,  '  Your  spiritual 
ministry.'  The  Syriac,  '  That  ye  pre- 
sent your  bodies,  Ac,  by  a  rational 
ministry.'"  —  Barnes.  What  is  here 
said  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices  is  equally 
true  of  the  idolatrous  rites  practised  by 
the  Gentiles.  The  service  or  worship 
required  of  Christians  is  not  external, 
but  internal.  They  are  required  to 
"worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."  John  iv.  23,  '24.  And  such 
worship  is  equivalent  to  that  entire 
devotion  of  themselves  to  God  which 
the  apostle  urges. 

2.  And  be  not  conformed  to  this  world. 
Let  not  your  disposition  of  heart  or 
your  conduct  be  fashioned  after  the 
manner  of  this  world.  The  word  here 
rendered  world  is  gederally  used  in 
the  Scriptures  to  denote  a  particular 
age  or  dispensation.  Hence  the  ago 
of  darkness  and  iniquity  which  pre- 
ceded the  reign  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
age  of  light  and  comparative  holiness 
during  that  reign,  are  often  denom- 
inated "  this  world,"  and  "  the  world 
to  come."  In  this  place,  the  apostle 
probably  refers  to  the  time  then  pres- 
ent, or  to  the  customs  of  thought  and 
action  which  then  prevailed  among 
men,  the  great  majority  of  whom  were 
yet  unbelievers  ;  and  the  meaniDg  is. 
Be  not  conformed  to  the  existing  evil 


customs  ;  imitate  not  the  character  or 
conduct  of  the  men  of  this  corrupt  and 
wicked  age.  We  need  not  suppose  he 
made  any  invidious  distinction  in  thia 
matter  between  Jews  and  Gentiles ; 
for  the  mass  of  both  races  was  cor- 
rupt. See  chap.  iii.  9 — 18  ;  Eph.  iv. 
17 — 19.  The  apostle  exhorts  his  breth- 
ren not  to  act  in  conformity  with  such 
a  pernicious  example.  IT  But  be  ye 
transformed.  They  had  hitherto  par- 
taken, in  a  less  or  greater  degree,  of 
the  general  corruption.  They  ought 
now  to  "  bring  forth  fruits  meet  for 
repentance."  Matt.  iii.  8.  They  should 
adopt  a  new  form  both  of  thought  and 
conduct.  Heretofore  they  had  loved 
and  practised  sinfulness  :  henceforward 
they  should  love  and  practise  holiness. 
Chap.  vi.  12—19.  The  form  of  the  ex- 
pression  here  used  without  qualifica- 
tion might  seem  to  indicate  a  mere 
change  in  the  external  appearance  ; 
but  the  words  which  follow  clearly 
demonstrate  the  internal  nature  of  the 
transformation.  It  should  aSect  the 
heart  itself,  the  aftections,  the  desires, 
the  intentions.  A  more  full  descrip- 
tion of  this  change  is  found  in  Eph. 
iv.  20 — 32.  See  also  chap.  viii.  1 — 14. 
By  a  consideration  of  the  mercies  of 
God  the  heart  should  be  filled  with 
love  and  gratitude  ;  the  affections 
should  be  weaned  from  sin,  and  strongly 
attached  to  holiness  ;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  new  state  of  feeling, 
there  should  be  a  corresponding  change 
of  conduct  :  sinful  practices  should  be 
renounced  and  utterly  discontinued, 
and  the  divine  commandments  should 
be  strictly  and  conscientiously  obeyed. 
Acts  XX vi.  18.  If  By  the  renewing  of 
your  mind.  The  same  idea  is  expressed 
in  Eph.  iv.  23,  by  the  phrase  "  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  your  mind."  Something 
more  than  an  external  change  is  re- 
quired. The  mind,  the  heart,  the  affec- 
tions, must  bo  purified  from  evil 
thoughts  and  desires,  and  a  spirit  of 
genuine  love  to  God,  and  of  devotion 
to  his  holy  will,  must  take  their  place. 
A  change  of  external  conduct,  lacking 
this  basis,  has  no  promise  of  perma- 
nence. When  the  circumstance  which 
occasioned  it  has  passed  by,  a  relapse 
into  unrighteousness  may  be  expected. 
Even   while    it   lasts   it  would  be  of 
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the  renewing  of  your  mind,  that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  good,  and 


little  real  benefit,  as  resulting  from 
an  improper  cause  ;  hypocritical,  as 
denoting  an  inward  purity  which  docs 
not  exist.  But,  if  the  heart  be  puri- 
fied, a  permanent  reformation  of  con- 
duct may  be  expected.  If  "  that  which 
is  within  the  cup  and  the  platter"  be 
cleansed,  "  the  outside  of  them  may 
be  clean  also."  Matt,  xxiii.  2<;.  "  The 
whole  new  creature  doth  consist  in  the 
renewal  of  the  mind,  the  will,  the 
atfections  and  actions  of  men  (1  Thess. 
V.  23)  ;  but  because  this  renewal  doth 
begin  with  the  change  of  mind,  dis- 
cerning and  approving  what  is  accept- 
able to  the  Lord,  and  upon  that  follows 
the  choice  of  what  is  so  by  the  will, 
and  the  inclination  of  the  affections  to 
what  the  mind  doth  thus  approve  of, 
and  the  regulation  of  our  outward  ac- 
tions is  according  to  what  we  thus 
approve,  choose,  and  affect,  this  re- 
newal of  the  mind  is  put  for  the  renova- 
tion of  the  whole  man,  and  we  are 
said  to  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  our 
mind,  and  to  put  on  the  new  man 
(Eph.  iv.  23,  24),  which  is  renewed  in 
knowledge,  according  to  the  image  of 
him  that  created  him.  Col.  iii.  10."  — 
Whitby.  It  is  well  observed  by  Barnes 
that  *'  the  word  translated  mind  prop- 
erly denotes  intellect,  as  distinguished 
from  the  will  and  affections.  But  here 
it  seems  to  be  used  as  applicable  to 
the  whole  spirit,  as  distinguished  from  the 
body,  including  the  understanding,  will, 
and  affections.  As  if  he  had  said.  Let 
not  this  change  appertain  to  the  body 
only,  but  to  the  soul.  Let  it  not  be  a 
mere  external  conformity,  but  let  it 
have  its  seat  in  the  spirit."  The  utter 
hollowness  and  unprofitableness  of  ex- 
ternal conformity  to  the  rules  of  right, 
without  a  corresponding  internal  pur- 
ity, is  vividly  exhibited  by  our  Lord. 
Luke  xviii.  'J — 14.  Yet  how  many 
vainly  imagine  that  this  comprehends 
the  whole  duty  of  man  ;  and,  on  this 
unsubstantial  foundation,  trust  in  them- 
selves, and  despise  others.  Such  is  not 
the  entire  devotion  wliich  the  apostle 
urges.  Outward  conformity,  resulting 
from  fear,  from  a  desire  to  secure  the 
applause  of  men,  or  from  anything 
except  gratitude  to  God  and  love  of 
holiness,  is  doubtless  better  for  the  indi- 
vidual  and   for    the   community   than 


open  and  high-handed  iniquity  ;  but 
it  does  not  come  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  gospel,  which  requires  a  conse- 
cration of  the  heart  as  well  as  a  well- 
ordered  life  and  conversation.  IF  That 
ye  may  prove.  "  That  ye  may  learn."  — 
Stuart.  "That  ye  may  discern."  — 
Conybeare.  "  That  ye  may  search  out." 
—  Newcome.  The  word  here  rendered 
prove  properly  denotes  the  process  of 
trying  or  testing  metals,  to  ascertain 
the  degree  of  their  purity.  In  tho 
Scriptures  it  is  generally  used  to  de- 
note the  mental  process  by  which  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  doctrines  is  tested, 
or  the  moral  process  by  which  virtue 
is  distinguished  from  vice,  or  holiness 
from  sinfulness.  See  2  Cor.  viii.  8,  22; 
xiii.  5  ;  Gal.  vi.  4  ;  Eph.  v.  10  ;  1 
Thess.  V.  21  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  10.  The  same 
word  is  used  in  a  similar  sense  and  ren- 
dered try,  in  1  Cor.  iii.  13  ;  1  Thess.  ii. 
4  ;  1  Pet.  i.  7  ;  1  John  iv.  1.  It  is  trans- 
lated examine,  retaining  the  same  sense, 
in  1  Cor.  xi.  28.  In  Luke  xii.  50,  and 
xiv.  19,  it  is  applied  to  a  different  sub- 
ject, but  with  the  same  general  import, 
being  there  translated  discern,  and  prove. 
In  a  very  few  cases,  it  seems  to  denote 
approval,  implying  a  previous  trial  or 
examination,  as  in  ch.  ii.  18  ;  1  Cor. 
xvi.  3  ;  Phil.  1 — 10  ;  and  a  similar 
meaning  is  conveyed  in  ch.  xiv.  22, 
where  it  is  rendered  allowtth.  In  the 
text,  it  denotes  that  a  renewed  mind 
will  prove,  try,  closely  examine,  every 
doctrine  which  is  presented,  and  every 
precept  which  is  called  a  divine  com- 
mand, to  ascertain  whether  it  be  accord- 
j  ing  to  the  holy  will  and  purpose  of 
God,  as  manifested  in  his  works  and 
revealed  in  his  word.  While  it  rejects 
all  which  is  spurious  and  will  not  abide 
the  test,  it  acknowledges  the  genuine- 
ness and  binding  authority  of  all  which 
is  manifestly  in  conformity  to  the  char- 
acter and  declared  will  of  God.  IT  What 
is  that  (jood,  and  acceptable,  and  perfect 
will  of  God.  Or,  "  the  will  of  God, 
even  that  which  is  good,  and  acceptable, 
and  perfect." —  Conybeare.  Many  crit- 
ics concur  in  this  construction  of  the 
phrase.  The  good  is  that  which  is  right 
in  itself,  which  promotes  human  happi- 
ness, and  thereby  manifests  the  glory 
of  divine  grace.  The  acceptable  is  that 
which  is  in  conformity  with  the  holy 
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accopta})le,  and  perfect  will  of  God. 

3    For  I  say,  through  the  grace 

given  unto  me,  to  every  man  that 

nature  and  purposes  of  God.  The 
perfect  is  that  which  lacks  nothing,  and 
is  free  from  any  spot  or  blemish.  Such 
is  the  will  of  God,  as  expressed  in  his 
holy  law.  See  Ps.  xix.  7—10  ;  1  Tim.  ii. 
1 — 6.  "  The  will  of  God  relates  to  his 
commands  in  regard  to  our  conduct,  his 
doctrines  in  regard  to  our  belief,  his 
providential  dealings  in  relation  to  our 
external  circumstances.  It  means  what 
God  demands  of  us,  in  whatever  way  it 
may  be  made  known.  They  do  not 
err  from  his  ways  who  seek  his  guid- 
ance, and  who,  not  confiding  in  their 
own  wisdom,  but  in  God,  commit  their 
way  to  him." — Barnes.  It  is  equally 
true  that  the  will  of  God,  in  its  largest 
sense,  indicates  his  purpose  in  regard 
to  the  final  destiny  of  mankind  ;  in 
which  sense  his  will  is  good,  securing 
the  happiness  of  men,  and  thus  exhib- 
iting the  abundance  of  his  grace  ;  ac- 
ceptatAe,  being  perfectly  consistent  with 
his  own  atfectiunate  regard  for  his 
offspring  ;  and  perfect,  being  universaF 
in  its  scope,  and  triumphant  in  its  ex- 
ecution. This  is  appreciated  by  those 
who  are  truly  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
their  mind,  and  who  are  the  children 
of  God,  through  the  influence  of  his 
spirit.  In  the  text,  the  apostle  has 
particular  reference  to  the  duty  of 
Christians  to  bring  their  belief  and 
conduct  into  conformity  with  the  will 
of  God  ;  and  he  intimates  that  the 
renewal  of  the  mind  enables  them  to 
discern  that  will,  and  to  bring  their 
belief  and  conduct  to  this  test. 

3.  For  I  say,  throwjh  the  grace  given 
unto  me,  Ac.  Namely,  the  grace  or 
favor  of  apostleship.  Ch.'i.  5.  As  Paul 
was  personally  unknown  to  the  brethren 
at  Rome,  it  was  proper  that  he  should 
appeal  to  his  authority,  when  uttering 
moral  precepts,  as  well  as  when  an- 
nouncing the  doctrine  of  the  gospel. 
In  either  case,  he  was  duly  authorized 
to  speak  in  the  name  of  his  Master.  IT 
To  every  man  that  is  among  you.  His 
exh(jrtation  was  general  and  compre- 
hensive. He  made  no  exceptions.  Ho 
did  not  recognize  any  such  purity  among 
men  in  the  flesh  as  would  render  his 
exhortation  inappropriate.  None  had 
yet  attained  perfection.    None  were  free 


is  among  you,  not  to  think  of  him" 
56-// more  highly  than  he  ought  to 
think  ;  but  to  think  soberly,  accord- 


from  temptation  and  liability  to  fall. 
1  Cor.  X.  12.  He  therefore  admonished 
all  to  be  circumspect,  and  to  take  heed 
to  their  ways.  IT  Not  to  thi?ik  of  him- 
self  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think. 
Not  to  over-estimate  himself ;  not  to 
entertain  an  extravagant  opinion  of  his 
own  importance,  whatever  his  gifts  or  ac- 
quisitions, but  to  remember  that  all  dis- 
tinctions among  men  are  made  by  the 
Sovereign  Ruler,  not  as  a  matter  of 
special  favoritism  to  them  who  are 
placed  in  the  more  honorable  stations, 
but  for  the  common  good  of  all.  Pride  is 
one  of  the  most  easily  besetting  sins. 
Pride  of  birth,  of  station,  of  wealth, 
of  beauty,  of  intellectual  endowments, 
and  of  almost  every  adventitious  cir- 
cumstance in  which  men  differ  from 
each  other,  is  one  of  the  most  common, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  least 
excusable,  of  human  vices.  Especially 
is  spiritual  pride  denounced  by  our 
Lord  and  his  apostles  ;  and  to  this  the 
writer  seems,  from  what  follows,  to  refer 
particularly  in  this  place.  At  Corinth, 
at  Philippi,  and  at  Thessalonica,  the 
church  was  early  infected  by  such  pride; 
against  which  tiie  apostle  bears  testi- 
mony. He  cautions  the  brethren  at 
Rome,  lest  they  lall  into  the  same  con- 
demnation. In  ch.  xi.  20,  he  exhorts 
the  Gentiles  not  to  over-estimate  them- 
selves in  comparison  with  the  Jews, 
saying,  "  Be  not  high-minded,  but 
fear."  In  this  place  he  exhorts  all, 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  banish  pride 
from  their  hearts.  This  exhortation, 
in  the  language  of  Macknight,  is  of 
"  eternal  obligation  ;"  tiiat  is,  its  im- 
portance will  not  diminish  as  long  as  any 
j  remain  under  bondage  to  corruption. 
!  Would  that  all  professed  Christians 
!  might  give  diligent  heed  to  it !  How 
i  nmch  haughtiness  and  disgusting  super- 
[  ciliousness  would  vanish  away  !  Instead 
of  saying  to  others,  "  Stand  by  thyself, 
come  not  near  me,  for  I  am  holier  tiian 
thou!"  (Isa.  Ixv.  5),  those  who  have 
shared  largely  in  spiritual  gifts  would 
earnestly  endeavor  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  their  less  distinguished  breth- 
ren, so  that  the  ditl'c  rtnce  between  them 
might  be  diminished,  if  not  entirely 
obliterated.     It  might  abate  somewhat 
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ing  as  God  hath  dealt  to  every  man   the  measure  of  faith. 


their  spiritual  pride,  if  they  would  duly 
consider  the  divine  testimony  concern- 
ing such  as  indulge  it :  "These  are  a 
emoke  in  my  nose,  a  fire  thatburneth  all 
the  day."  Isa.  Ixv.  5.  That  pride, 
which  makes  men  an  offence  unto  God, 
and  an  object  of  disgust  to  their  fellow- 
men,  is  surely  unbecoming  a  Christian. 
Those  who  are  proud  of  their  holiness 
have  need  to  be  heartily  ashamed  of 
their  pride.  IT  B^U  to  think  sobrrly. 
To  be  humble.  "  To  think  modestly, 
prudently,  in  a  rational  way,  of  himself, 
not  being  pulled  up  with  his  own  attain- 
ments and  gilts."  —  Stuart.  That  there 
are  difterenccs  among  men  in  regard 
to  external  advantages  of  person,  po- 
sition, and  possessions,  is  undoubtedly 
true  ;  and  it  is  just  as  true  that  a  sim- 
ilar diflference  exists  in  respect  to  the 
degree  of  moral  purity,  and  of  spiritual 
light  and  knowledge,  to  which  men 
have  attained.  But  what  occasion  is 
there  for  pride  ?  Who  hath  made  them 
to  differ  ?  The  most  wise  and  devout 
Christian  will  not  hesitate  to  say,  "  By 
the  grace  of  God  I  am  what  I  am  ;" 
and  if  his  labors  have  been  highly 
blessed,  he  will  humbly  acknowledge, 
"  Yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God  which 
was  with  me."  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  Humility 
may  be  cultivated  by  the  consideration 
of  our  entire  dependence  on  him  who 
exalteth  and  abaseth  his  children,  as 
seemeth  good  in  his  own  sight.  All 
which  we  enjoy,  possess,  or  hope  for, 
depen-ds  on  his  will  alone.  We  should 
be  grateful  for  what  he  bestows  ;  but 
should  not  be  proud  of  it,  as  though  we 
had  attained  it  by  our  own  strength  or 
•worthiness.  On  the  contrary,  we  should 
be  sober  and  humble,  remembering  that 
for  the  least  of  our  advantages  we  are 
indebted  to  the  divine  bounty.  More- 
over, instead  of  comparing  ourselves 
with  others,  and  exulting  in  any  sup- 
posed superiority  to  them,  it  would 
serve  to  keep  us  humble,  if  we  would 
carefully  compare  ourselves  with  him 
whom  we  acknowledge  as  our  Master  ; 
our  strength  of  intellect  with  his  ; 
our  position  or  station  with  his  ;  our 
moral  attainments  with  his.  Our  con- 
sciousness of  inferiority  would  beget 
humility,  instead  of  pride.  The  wisest 
and  most  devout  Christian  excels  the 
most  besotted  sinner  far  less  than  he 


falls  short  of  that  perfect  pattern  of 
wisdom  and  holiness  exhibited  by  Jesua 
Christ.  Men  are  not  required  to  be 
insensible  of  their  advantages.  If  God 
has  bestowed  a  gift  on  an  individual, 
he  is  not  bound  to  overlook  or  conceal 
it  ;  •«  the  contrary,  it  is  his  duty  to 
improve  every  talent  committed  to  him 
for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his  fellow- 
men,  and  thu5  to  promote  the  divine 
glory  on  earth.  lie  should  make  a  fair 
estimate  of  his  natural  powers  and 
faculties,  of  the  spiritual  gifts  which 
he  has  received,  and  of  the  position 
in  life  which  has  been  assigned  to  him; 
and  he  should  faithfully  improve  all  his 
powers  and  opportunities,  with  a  cheer- 
ful and  grateful  heart.  At  the  same 
time,  if  he  will  remember  how  much 
he  yet  lacks  of  perfectness,  he  will  not 
think  more  highly  of  himself  than  he 
ought  to  think,  but  will  think  soberly. 
IT  According  as  God  hath  dealt  to  every 
man.  The  source  of  faith  and  all  spir- 
itual gifts  is  here  recognized.  "  As 
God  has  measured  to  each  one,  or  ap- 
portioned to  each  one.  In  this  place 
the  faith  which  Christians  have  is  traced 
to  God  as  its  giver.  This  fact,  that 
God  has  given  it,  will  be  itself  one  of 
the  most  effectual  promoters  of  humil- 
ity and  right  feeling.  Men  commonly 
regard  the  objects  on  which  they  pride 
themselves  as  things  of  their  own  crea- 
tion, or  as  depending  on  themselves. 
But  let  an  object  be  regarded  as  the 
gift  of  God,  and  it  ceases  to  excite 
pride,  and  the  feeling  is  at  once  changed 
into  gratitude.  He,  therefore,  who  re- 
gards God  as  the  source  of  all  blessings, 
and  he  only,  will  be  a  humble  man."  — 
Barnes.  IT  The  measure  of  faith.  Some 
commentators  understand  faith  in  this 
place  as  equivalent  to  </rrtcc,  and  suppose 
it  to  denote  the  substance  of  religion, 
or  Christianity.  Others  understand  it 
to  denote  the  spiritual  gifts  which  are 
indicated  in  ver.  G — 8.  But  I  prefer 
the  more  plain  and  obvious  interpreta- 
tion given  by  Stuart:  "  Tliat  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  Christian  be- 
lief and  knowledge,  which  (iod  has  im- 
parted. In  other  words,  let  each  one 
estimate  his  gifts  by  the  principlea 
which  the  gospel  has  revealed.  —  The 
apostle  is  not  exhorting  men  to  priie 
their  gifts  according  to  the  diverse  na- 
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4   For  as  we  haye  many  members 
in  one  body,  and  all  members  have 


ture  of  them; — but  he  is  exhorting 
all,  whatever  may  be  their  gifts,  to  de- 
mean themselves  modestly  and  humbly. 
All  belong  to  one  body,  and  no  invidi- 
ous distinctions  are  to  be  made.  Con- 
sequently, it  *is  more  congruous  to 
explain  the  measure  of  faith,  as  indi- 
cating the  measure  of  Christian  belief, 
faith,  that  is,  of  Christian  knowledge, 
which  is  the  object  of  faith."  The 
apostle  had  taught,  in  this  epistle,  that, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  vast  pur- 
pose, God  has  established  distinctions 
among  men  :  not  only  those  great  na- 
tional distinctions  which  are  more  prom- 
inently exhibited,  but  also  other  and 
minor  distinctions  among  men  of  the 
same  nation,  such  as  are  indicated  in 
ver.  6 — 8,  and  often  elsewhere  ;  that 
these  distinctions  are  made,  not  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  apparently  more 
favored  classes,  but  for  the  general 
good  of  all  ;  that  none  can  claim  to  be 
the  peculiar  favorites  of  God,  inas- 
much as  he  is  equally  the  God  of  both 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  of  all  the  indi- 
viduals embraced  in  each  class  ;  and, 
that  whatever  diversities  may  tempora- 
rily exist,  in  regard  to  the  extent  of 
knowledge  or  holiness,  all  will  be  over- 
ruled for  good,  and  for  the  display  of 
the  divine  glory.  God  hath  concluded 
all  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mer- 
cy on  all  ;  and  where  sin  abounded, 
grace  shall  much  more  abound.  Who- 
so embraces  this  form  of  Christian  faith 
will  be  constrained  "  to  think  modestly, 
prudently,  in  a  rational  way,  of  him- 
self, not  being  puffed  up  with  his  own 
attainments  and  gifts." 

4.  For  as  we  have  many  mevihers  in 
one  body.  The  exhortation  of  the  apos- 
tle is  not  only  general,  as  has  been 
observed  in  the  preceding  notes,  but 
specific  in  reference  to  the  relative 
station  of  brethren  in  the  Christian 
church  ;  see  ver.  0 — 8.  In  either  case, 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  are  parts 
of  the  whole  :  all  Christians  of  the 
church,  and  all  men  of  the  human  fam- 
ily. The  relationship  of  individuals  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  whole,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  figure  of  the  human  body, 
composed  of  many  members,  some  appa- 
rently more  importjint  than  others,  but 
all  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the 


not  the  same  office  : 

5   So  we,  being  many,  are   one 


whole.  The  same  figure  is  used  and 
amplified  in  1  Cor.  xii.  4 — 31.  The  hu- 
man family,  the  "  whole  creation,"  as 
it  is  styled  in  ch.  viii.  22,  like  the 
human  body,  is  composed  of  many  mem- 
bers :  some,  indeed,  are  "  more  feeble," 
and  apparently  "  less  honorable,"  than 
others,  yet  all  "  necessary"  to  the  prop- 
er compactness  of  the  whole.  1  Cor.  xii. 
22,  23.  One  God  created  the  whole 
race,  and  bestowed  on  all  a  common 
nature.  "  Have  we  not  all  one  Father  ? 
Hath  not  one  God  created  us  ?  "  Mai. 
ii.  10.  God  "giveth  to  all  life,  and 
breath,  and  all  things  ;  and  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men,  for 
to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth." 
Acts  xvii.  25,  26.  The  figure  used  by 
the  apostle  aptly  applies,  therefore,  not 
only  to  the  company  of  believers,  gath- 
ered in  one  particular  organization, 
and  to  all  of  "  like  precious  faith,"  how- 
ever widely  scattered  abroad,  but  to  all 
mankind.  The  diversities  which  every- 
where exist  may  be  fitly  compared  to 
the  different  ofiices  assigned  to  the  sev- 
eral members  of  the  human  body  ;  and 
the  welfare  of  the  whole  depends  on 
such  diversity.  IT  And  all  members  have 
not  the  same  office.  Each  is  fitted  for 
its  own  office ;  as  the  eye  for  seeing,  the 
ear  for  hearing,  the  tongue  for  speak- 
ing, the  feet  for  walking.  Some  of  the 
most  important  members,  on  whose  reg- 
ular performance  of  their  allotted  duty 
the  very  existence  of  the  body  depends, 
are  out  of  sight,  and  their  operations  en- 
tirely invisible  ;  as  the  brain,  the  heart, 
the  stomach,  and  the  like.  The  several 
members  are  mutually  dependent  on 
each  other.  The  heart  may  throb  in 
vain,  if  the  lungs  inhale  not  the  air  to 
vitalize  the  current  of  blood  which  the 
heart  sends  through  the  body  ;  and 
equally  vain  are  the  inhalations  of  the 
lungs,  if  the  heart  cease  to  dilate  and 
contract.  In  vain  may  the  stomach  re- 
ceive food,  if  the  nervous  influence 
necessary  to  digestion  be  not  furnished 
by  the  brain.  The  feet  would  stumble 
if  not  guided  by  the  eye  ;  and  the  eye 
is  dependent  on  the  feet  for  a  change 
of  prospect..  The  tongue  may  make 
more  noise  than  the  other  members, 
and  more  loudly  proclaim  its  own  im- 
portance ;  yet  if  its  utterances  be  not 
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body  in  Clirist,  and  every  one  mem- 
bers one  of  another. 


guided  by  a  discreet  brain,  it  only  the 
more  plainly  manifests  its  own  folly. 
So  in  the  church  ;  so  in  the  great  hu- 
man family  ;  the  members  are  many, 
mutually  dependent  on  each  other, 
and  each  has  its  particular  use  and 
office. 

5.  So  we  being  many.  This  is  proba- 
bly said  especially  of  the  visible  church ; 
yet  it  is  true  in  regard  to  the  race  of 
mankind.  IT  Are  one  body  in  Christ. 
The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  "  head  over  all 
things  to  the  church,  which  is  his  body, 
the  fulness  of  him  that  fiUeth  all  in 
all."  Eph.  i.  22,  23.  Equally  true  is 
it  that  "  the  head  of  every  man  is 
Christ,"  even  as  the  "  head  of  Christ  is 
God."  1  Cor.  xi.  3.  Our  Lord  recog- 
nized this  relationship,  this  headship 
of  humanity,  in  that  prayer  which  he 
offered  up,  in  presence  of  his  disciples  : 
"  Thou  hast  given  him  power  over  all 
flesh,  that  he  should  give  eternal  life  to 
as  many  as  thou  hast  given  him."  John 
xvii.  2.  As  the  head  of  the  human 
body  is  the  seat  of  the  governing  power, 
80  Christ  is  the  governing  power  over 
mankind  ;  and  "  he  must  reign  till  he 
hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet." 
1  Cor.  XV.  25.  This  is  the  leading  idea 
here  expressed.  Sympathy  and  affec- 
tion between  the  head  and  the  mem- 
bers is  of  course  implied,  1  Cor.  xii. 
2G,  27.  But  the  prominent  fact  in- 
dicated is,  that  all  the  members  are 
subject  to  the  guidance  and  control  of 
the  head.  IT  And  every  one  members  one 
of  another.  Mutually  dependent  and 
necessary  to  the  general  good  of  the 
whole.  "  The  meaning  of  the  figure  is, 
that  Christians  depend  on  one  another 
for  their  mutual  edification  and  comfort, 
as  the  members  of  the  human  body 
depend  on  one  another  for  nourishment 
and  assistance."  —  Macknight.  This 
mutual  dependence  is  of  far  wider 
extent  than  the  visible  church.  It 
pervades  the  whole  race.  From  the 
moment  of  birth,  when  all  are  utterly 
helpless  and  dependent,  until  the  last 
Bad  offices  are  rendered  to  the  dying, 
each  is  dependent  on  others  for  much 
which  is  essential  to  present  comfort 
and  happiness.  What  occasion  is  there 
for  pride  in  such  a  state  of  being  ?  for 
it  is  against  pride  that  the  apostlo  is 


6    Having  then   gifts    differing 
according  to  the  grace  that  is  given 


here  cautioning  his  brethren.  If  we 
have  been  enabled  to  render  assistance 
to  others,  we  should  remember  that  wo 
also  have  been  assisted,  and  that  we 
shall  hereafter  need  further  assistance. 
If  we  have  been  able  to  instruct  others, 
we  should  remember  that  we  have  been 
learners,  and  that  our  knowledge  is  yet 
far  from  perfect.  If  we  have  been  so 
far  turned  away  from  ungodliness  as  to 
become  examples  to  others  of  piety  and 
uprightness,  we  should  remember  that 
"  Christ  also  suflFered  for  us,  leaving  us 
an  example  that  we  should  follow  his 
steps."  1  Pet.  ii.  21.  Above  all,  what- 
ever of  benefit,  whether  of  a  temporal 
or  spiritual  character,  we  may  impart 
to  others,  we  should  remember  that  wo 
have  not  accomplished  the  work  by  our 
unaided  wisdom  or  strength,  but  that 
"  it  is  God  that  worketh  in  us  both  to 
will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure." 
Phil.  ii.  13.  If  we  duly  consider  our 
mutual  obligations  and  our  mutual  de- 
pendence, and  chiefly  our  entire  depend- 
ence on  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  and 
on  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  made  head 
over  all,  we  shall  be  grateful  for  the 
assistance  we  have  received,  and  per- 
haps more  grateful  for  the  privilege  of 
assisting  others;  for  "  it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive,"  Acts  xx.  35  ; 
but  surely  we  shall  not  think  of  our- 
selves more  highly  than  we  ought  to 
think  ;  we  shall  rather  think  soberly 
and  humbly,  according  to  the  measure 
of  our  faith  in  the  mutual  and  univer- 
sal dependence  and  common  inheritance 
of  mankind. 

6.  Having  then  gifts.  The  apostle 
proceeds  to  a  special  application  of  tho 
truth  which  he  has  previously  an- 
nounced. He  exhorts  his  brethren  to 
recognize  the  distinctions  which  existed 
in  their  ecclesiastical  body,  and  to  be 
diligent  and  faithful,  each  in  his  allotted 
station.  Some  understand  gifts  to  relate 
wholly  to  spiritual  or  miraculous  en- 
dowments ;  but  the  word  seems  rather 
to  denote  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
gifts  ;  applying  not  only  to  the  pro- 
phetic impulse,  but  to  the  wisdom,  pru- 
dence, and  devotedness,  necessary  to  an 
acceptable  ministry  ;  aptness  to  teach 
and  exhort  ;  ability  to  give  assistance 
to  the  needy  ;  capacity  and  diligence 
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to  rule  ;  and  the  true  benevolence 
which  makes  a  cheerful  giver.  All 
these  are  gifts  from  God,  which  should 
be  gratefully  received,  and  humbly  and 
faithfully  employed  for  the  common 
good.  IT  Differing  according  to  the 
grace  that  is  given  to  lis.  Although  all 
•which  men  enjoy  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
gift  of  divine  grace,  and  to  be  recog- 
nized as  flowing  from  the  same  source, 
yet  an  infinite  diversity  characterizes 
the  gifts.  Life  itself  is  a  common  gift 
to  all  :  yet  to  some  it  is  given  under 
the  equator,  to  others  near  the  poles  ; 
to  some,  where  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
grow  spontaneously,  and  sustenance 
may  be  had  for  the  plucking  ;  to 
others,  where  a  scanty  subsistence  is 
obtained,  by  severe  labor,  from  a  bar- 
ren and  unwilling  soil.  Life  is  given 
under  physical  varieties  :  to  some  is 
given  a  white  skin  ;  to  others,  black  ; 
to  others,  almost  all  possible  shades 
between  the  two  extremes.  The  same 
diversity  exists  in  mental  endowments. 
Some  are  intellectual  giants,  others 
pigmies  ;  while  the  mass  occupy  every 
degree  of  the  graduated  scale  which  ex- 
tends from  one  to  the  other.  In  social 
life,  and  in  every  organized  body,  the 
same  gradation  between  the  most  hum- 
ble and  the  most  exalted  station  exists. 
It  was  so  in  the  church  at  Rome.  Yet 
the  apostle  exhorts  that  none  should  be 
proud,  inasmuch  as  all  which  any  had 
received  was  a  gift  ;  and  that  all 
should  use  their  gifts  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, remembering  that  the  responsibil- 
ity of  each  was  measured  by  the  abun- 
dance which  he  had  received.  See 
Luke  xii.  47,  48.  "  God  exercises  a 
sovereignty,  and  bestows  his  favors  as 
he  pleases,  injuring  no  one  by  confer- 
ring favors  on  others  ;  and  holding  me 
responsible  for  the  right  use  of  what  I 
have,  and  not  for  what  may  be  con- 
ferred on  my  neighbor."  —  Barnes.  To 
this  should  be  added,  that  God  not  only 
*'  injures  no  one  by  conferring  favors  on 
others,"  but  that  he  injures  no  one  by 
the  disabilities  ho  imposes,  or  by 
withholding  the  same  gifts  which  ho 
confers  on  otliers.  In  the  end,  he  will 
make  existence  a  blessing  to  all,  and 
all  shall  he  grateful  for  the  unspeakable 
gift.  True  honor  or  shame  does  not 
arido   from  the  social   or  ecclesiastical 


position  which  a  man  is  fitted  to  oc- 
cupy ;  but  from  his  own  faithfulness  or 
unfaithfulness  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties.  The  most  exalted  has  no 
occasion  to  be  proud,  nor  need  the  most 
humble  be  ashamed  of  his  station.  It 
is  according  to  the  purpose  of  God  that 
such  variety  should  exist ;  and  he  will 
cause  that  variet^y  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  whole  body,  even  as  the  different 
offices  of  the  several  members  of  the 
human  body  mutually  contribute  to  its 
well-being.  IT  Whether  prophecy.  The 
apostle  specifies  sundry  gifts,  which  had 
been  imparted  to  the  early  Christians, 
and  probably  to  some  of  the  brethren 
at  Rome.  The  first  which  he  names  is 
prophecy.  To  prophesy  is  to  predict 
future  events.  This  gift  was  imparted 
to  some  of  the  early  Christians.  See 
Acts  xxi.  10.  But,  besides  this,  the 
word  has  a  more  large  signification,  de- 
noting the  interpretation  of  the  divine 
will,  and  such  is  generally  understood 
to  be  its  meaning  here.  "  To  prophesy 
means  not  merely  to  predict,  which  is 
rather  the  predominant  signification  of 
the  word,  but  also  to  preach,  as  we  say, 
to  warn,  to  threaten,  to  utter  devotional 
sentiment,  to  utter  praise  ;  in  short,  to 
speak  anything  by  divine  inspiration 
or  afflatus.  Prophecy  in  our  text,  there- 
fore, does  not  of  course  refer  to  those 
who  predicted  ;  it  may  have  another 
meaning.  More  probable  is  it — in- 
deed, it  is  almost  certain  —  that  here  it 
has  a  more  general  sense,  referring  to 
those  who  publicly  uttered  anything,  by 
special  divine  aid  or  inspiration,  which 
had  respect  to  the  subject  of  religion." 
—  Stuart.  IT  Let  tis  prophesy  according 
to  the  proportion  of  faith.  Literally,  the 
analogy  of  faith.  By  analogy  of  fjiith  is 
generally  understood  that  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  general  doctrine 
of  faith,  or  with  the  gospel  as  revealed. 
It  is  clear  that  any  doctrine  which  is 
inconsistent  with  the  general  current  of 
the  gospel  is  not  according  to  the  anal- 
ogy of  faith.  And  to  this  test  private 
Christians  should  always  subject  the 
•  particular  doctrines  which  are  proposed 
for  their  belief.  Some  have  understood 
the  apostle  to  admonish  those  who  pos- 
sessed the  i>rophetic  gift  to  beware  lest 
they  should  propliesy  anything  incon- 
'  sistent  with  the  analogy  of  faith.     But, 
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iion  of  faith ; 

7    Or  ministry,  let  us  icait  on  our 
ministering  :  or  he  that  tcacheth, 

if  they  spake  by  a  divine  aflBatus,  by 
epecial  divine  aid  or  inspiration,  such 
an  admonition  would  scciu  to  be  un- 
necessary ;  forasmuch  as  the  spirit 
would  not  probably  contradict  itself. 
A  more  probable,  and,  indeed,  the  gen- 
eral interpretation,  is,  that  the  apostle 
exhorted  the  prophets,  in  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  divine  will,  to  confine 
themselves  carefully  to  what  was  made 
known  to  them  by  the  spirit  ;  to  proph- 
esy according  to  the  proportion  or 
measure  of  the  faith,  or  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  divine  truth,  which  was  im- 
parted to  them  ;  and  not  to  mistake 
their  own  impulses  for  the  impulses  of 
the  spirit. 

7.  Or  ministry.  This  word  properly 
denotes  the  service  appropriate  to  those 
who  were  styled  deacons  in  the  primi- 
tive church.  This  was  an  order  of  offi- 
cers established  by  the  apostles,  who 
were  hindered  in  the  ministry  of  the 
word  by  serving  tables.  Acts  vi.  1 — 6. 
It  was  their  duty  to  take  charge  of  the 
common  stock  of  the  church,  and  to 
make  such  distribution  as  was  necessary. 
Yet  they  were  not  absolutely  confined 
to  this  duty  ;  for  they  occasionally 
preached  the  word.  Thus  Stephen,  one 
of  the  deacons,  preached  at  Jerusalem, 
Acts  vi.,  vii.  ;  and  Philip,  at  Samaria, 
Acts  viii.  5 — 40.  Three  classes  of 
teachers  are  named,  as  of  grades  infe- 
rior to  the  prophets,  or  those  who 
taught  by  inspiration  ;  namely,  min- 
isters, teachers,  and  exhorters.  It  is 
confessedly  diflicult  now  to  discriminate 
accurately  between  these,  and  to  assign 
the  appropriate  duties  of  each.  That 
the  deacons  both  preached  and  a<lminis- 
tered  the  sacraments,  is  evident  from 
Acts  viii.  5,  12,  ;{8,  where  it  is  recorded 
that  Philip  preached  effectually  at 
Samaria,  and  that  he  instructed  and 
baptized  the  eunuch.  From  the  manner 
in  which  the  word  is  used  here,  it  seems 
to  denote  the  duty  of  deacons  as 
instructors  rather  than  their  other  duty 
of  receiving  and  distributing  alms  ; 
there  being  a  regular  gradation  of 
ofiices,  in  some  respects  similar,  from 
prophets  down  to  exhorters.  IT  Let  us 
wait  on  our  ministering.  Let  us  faith- 
fully perform  the  duties  appertaining  to 
27 


on  tcacliing  • 

8    Or  he  that  exhortotli,  on  ex- 
hortation :  lift  that  giveth,  let  him 


our  station.  Let  us  be  devoted  to  the 
ministry  appointed  for  us,  and  discharge 
its  offices  with  fidelity  and  zeal.  It  is 
implied  in  the  general  scope  of  the 
apostle's  exhortation,  that  ministers 
should  not  assume  the  station  or  duties 
of  prophets,  but  be  content  with  their 
own.  Indeed,  the  same  fact  is  implied 
in  the  specific  admonition  to  wait  on 
their  ministry,  or  to  devote  their  whole 
attention  to  the  duties  required  of  them. 
They  should  not  think  of  themselves 
more  highly  than  they  ought  to  think, 
nor  aspire  to  offices  for  which  they  have 
not  the  proper  gifts.  They  should 
rather  think  soberly,  and  cheerfully 
occupy  the  station,  and  perform  the 
duties  designated  by  the  measure  of 
spiritual  illumination  granted  to  them, 
IT  Or  he  that  teacheth,  on  teaching.  Teach- 
ers, without  authority  to  govern,  or  to 
administer  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
were  known  in  the  early  church  as  a 
distinct  class.  Their  duties  seem  to 
have  been  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  seventy  disciples  whom  Jesus  sent 
forth  to  proclaim  the  glad  news  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  whom  he  communi- 
cated extraordinary  powers,  without 
granting  them  perfect  equality  with  the 
apostles.  Luke  x.  1 — 20.  These  teach- 
ers had  already  been  instructed  in  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  and  it  was  their 
duty  to  instruct  others  in  like  manner. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  perceive  the 
precise  characteristics  by  which  they 
were  distinguished  from  ministers,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  from  exhorters,  on 
the  other  ;  yet  that  the  distinction  did 
e.xist,  and  that  the  several  gi'ades  were 
recognized  in  the  i)rimitive  church,  is 
manifest.  Here,  also,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  teacher  should  confine 
himself  to  his  appropriate  duty  of  teach- 
ing, instead  of  aspiring  to  the  duties 
proper  to  the  superior  grade  of  office. 
lie  should  exercise  his  own  gift  faith- 
fully and  cheerfully,  believing  that  if 
God  had  required  of  him  any  higher 
duty  he  would  have  bestowed  a  corres- 
ponding gift. 

8.  Or  he  that  exhorteth,  on  exhortation 
The  same  difficulty  attends  the  attempt 
to  distinguish  precisely  the  class  of  offi- 
cers here  denoted  from  those  previously 
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i/o  it  with  simplicity ;  he  that  rul-   eth,  with  diligence ;  he  that  show- 


described.  A  ditfcrence,  however,  clear- 
ly appears  :  the  one  was  chiefly  engaged 
in  announcing  and  explaining  the  truth 
of  the  gospel,  so  that  men  might  under- 
stand and  believe  ;  the  other,  in  apply- 
ing that  truth,  and  in  persuading  men 
to  conform  themselves  to  it  ;  in  other 
words,  in  exhorting  men  to  be  holy  and 
humble,  to  trust  in  God,  to  obey  him, 
to  submit  with  cheerfulness  to  all  his 
requirements,  and  to  all  the  dispensa- 
tions of  his  providence.  Generally 
speaking,  the  duties  of  ministering  (so 
far  as  preaching  pertained  to  the  office 
of  minister),  of  teaching,  and  of  exhort- 
ing, have  been  confided  by  the  church 
to  a  single  class  of  officers,  styled  min- 
isters, pastors,  or  presbyters.  But  in 
the  primitive  church  the  several  grades 
here  named  were  recognized.  When 
the  Pilgrims  sought  a  refuge  in  New 
England,  and  attempted  to  restore  the 
forms  of  worship  to  their  original  purity 
and  simplicity,  some  of  their  churches 
ordained  two  classes  of  ministers,  whom 
they  styled  pastors  and  teachers.  If,  as 
is  probable,  they  adopted  this  practice 
on  the  authority  of  what  the  apostle 
says  here  and  elsewhere  concerning 
different  grades  in  the  ministry,  it  does 
not  clearly  appear  why  they  selected 
only  two  from  the  four  or  five  grades 
which  he  recognizes.  This  practice, 
however,  soon  ceased,  and  the  duties  of 
both  offices  were  assigned  to  one  minis- 
ter. Indeed,  in  a  majority  of  the 
churches  established  by  the  Pilgrims, 
only  one  officer  was  ordained  to  the 
ministry,  at  the  beginning.  IT  He  that 
giveth.  This  admonition  is  important  to 
all  who  bestow  gifts  from  their  indi- 
vidual possessions.  •  But  the  apostle  is 
here  speaking  of  certain  ofiicial  duties 
in  the  church,  and  probably  refers 
specially  to  those  who  were  charged 
•with  the  duty  of  distributing  alms  to 
the  necessitous.  In  regard  to  the  early 
appointment  of  officers  for  this  purpose, 
see  Acts  iv.  34,  35  ;  vi.  1 — G.  "  But 
in  what  respect  the  distributer  differed 
from  the  deacon,  above  mentioned,  wo 
are  now  unable  to  ascertain  with  preci- 
sion. That  there  was  a  difference,  is 
plain  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
whole  of  this  paragraph  is  constructed. 
May  it  not  have  been  that  the  deacon 
Was  the  general  overseer,  thn  collector 


and  provider  of  alms  ;  while  the  dis- 
tributer  was  the  actual  distributer  of 
them  among  the  needy  ?  This  seema 
quite  probable  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  and  from  the  fact  that  here  are  two 
distinct  offices,  both  having  a  relation 
to  the  same  class  of  duties."  —  Stuart. 
IT  Let  him  do  it  ivith  simplicity.  The 
word  here  rendered  simplicity  has  two 
classes  of  signification  in  the  New 
Testament  :  it  denotes  liberality,  2  Cor 
viii.  2  ;  ix.  11,  13,  in  which  places  it 
is  variously  translated  liberality,  bounti- 
fidness,  and  liberal  ;  in  2  Cor.  i.  12  ; 
xi.  3  ;  Eph.  vi.  5,  and  Col.  iii.  22,  it 
denotes  purity  of  purpose,  directness 
and  honesty  of  intention,  and  it  is 
there  translated  simplicity,  and  single- 
ness. These  are  all  the  places  in  which 
this  word  is  found.  The  corresponding 
adjective  occurs  in  Matt.  vi.  22,  and 
Luke  xi.  34,  in  both  places  rendered 
simjle  ;  and  the  corresponding  adverb, 
in  Jas.  i.  5,  rendered  liberally.  The 
word  in  the  text  may  properly  enough 
be  understood  in  either  of  these  senses, 
or  in  both  ;  for  it  was  the  duty  of  those 
who  distributed  alms  to  distribute  with 
liberality  in  proportion  to  their  ability, 
and  also  to  distribute  with  a  sincere, 
impartial,  and  single  design  to  impart 
blessings  to  others.  They  were  not  to 
withhold  more  than  was  meet,  in  order 
to  convert  it  to  an  improper  use  ;  they 
were  not  to  make  partial  distribution, 
to  the  neglect  of  any,  Acts  vi.  1  ;  nor 
were  they  to  distribute  with  reference 
to  their  own  popularity,  that  they 
might  have  praise  of  men.  Matt.  vi. 
1 — 4,  The  same  rule  whibh  applies  to 
private  alms  applies  also  to  official 
alms  ;  namely,  that  the  benefit  of  the 
recipient,  and  not  the  praise  of  the 
giver,  is  the  object  chiefly  to  be  sought. 
IT  He  that  ruleth.  Reference  is  had 
especially  to  such  as  had  authority  in  the 
church  ;  for  it  is  of  ecclesiastical  offices 
that  the  apostle  here  speaks.  "  Whether 
this  refers  to  a  permanent  office  ia 
the  church,  or  to  an  occasional  presid- 
ing in  their  assemblies  convened  for 
business,  &o.,  is  not  settled  by  the  use 
of  the  word.  It  has  the  idea  of  ruling, 
as  in  a  family,  or  of  presiding,  as  in  a 
deliberative  assembly  ;  and  either  of 
these  ideas  would  convey  all  that  is 
implied  in  the  original  word."  —  Bamea, 
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eth  mercy,  with  cheerfulness,  llation.     Abhor  that  which  is  evil 

9    Let  love  be  without  dissimu-  I  cleave  to  that  which  is  good. 

IT  With  diligence.  With  careful  atten- 
tion. Let  him  be  intent  on  the  proper 
performance  of  his  duty.  IT  He  that 
shoiofth  mercy.  He  that  ministers  to 
the  wants  of  the  destitute  and  dis- 
tressed. In  the  early  age  of  the  church, 
when  a  profession  of  Christianity  ex- 
posed the  faithful  to  persecution,  to 
the  spoiling  of  their  goods,  and  even  to 
martyrdom,  special  means  were  adopted  ' 
for  the  relief  of  widows,  orphans,  and 
all  such  as  were  in  need.  Acts  iv.  34, 
35.  "  The  churches  made  collections 
for  the  relief  of  the  afflicted,  and  ap- 
pointed persons  of  both  sexes,  whose 
dispositions  and  gifts  fitted  them  for 
the  office,  to  visit  and  take  care  of  the 
distressed  of  their  own  sex,  and  to 
supply  their  necessities  out  of  the 
church's  funds.  And,  as  in  the  great 
cities,  where  there  were  many  poor,  it 
might  be  necessary  to  employ  a  number 
of  persons  in  taking  care  of  them,  we 
may  suppose  the  persons  employed 
acted  under  the  inspection,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  direction,  of  the  president, 
who  supplied  them  with  money  neces- 
sary out  of  the  church's  funds,  and 
took  care  that  what  they  received  was 
properly  applied.  The  person  who 
Bupplied  the  wants  of  the  poor  was 
sailed  the  distributer;  but  the  person 
who  attended  the  destitute,  the  sick, 
and  the  distressed,  was  called  the  shower 
of  mercy."  —  Macknight.  IT  With  cheer- 
fulness. With  willingness  ;  with  sym- 
pathetic kindness  ;  not  as  of  constraint, 
but  with  a  manifest  desire  to  impart 
comfort.  Unwilling  services  rendered 
to  the  sick  and  the  afflicted,  moroseness, 
or  ill-temper,  in  the  discharge  of  simple 
duty  to  the  helpless,  indicate  a  disposi- 
tion sadly  at  variance  with  that  spirit 
of  benevolence  which  our  Lord  requires 
his  disciples  to  cherish.  Kindly  offices 
are  doubly  valuable  when  rendered 
with  a  kindly  spirit.  And  such  a  spirit 
should  be  manifested  especially  to  those 
who  are  in  distress.  Hence  the  apos- 
tolic exhortation  to  those  who  were 
charged  with  this  official  duty. 

Thus  far  I  have  followed  the  general 
method  of  interpretation,  in  regard  to 
the  several  classes  mentioned  in  this 
verse,  regarding  them  all  as  holding 
certain  official  grades  in   the  church. 


But  it  may  certainly  be  doubted 
whether  the  last  three,  "  he  that  giv- 
eth,"  "he  that  ruleth,"  and  "he  that 
showeth  mercy,"  should  not  be  regarded 
as  private  Christians,  rather  than  as 
officers  of  the  church.  Somewhere, 
certainly,  between  ver.  6  and  the  end 
of  the  chapter,  the  apostle  passes  from 
officers  to  private  brethren,  in  his 
exhortation.  And  it  would  be  difficult 
to  give  any  good  reason  why  the  change 
should  not  be  understood  as  made  at 
the  place  indicated.  That  it  is  made 
here,  is,  at  the  least,  exceedingly  prob- 
able. Sttiart  is  almost  the  only  com- 
mentator who  adopts  this  interpreta- 
tion ;  but  he  justifies  it  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  His  note,  how- 
ever, is  much  too  long  for  quotation. 

9.  Let  love  be  without  dissimulation. 
Love  here  indicates  that  benevolence, 
or  good-will,  which  we  are  commanded 
to  exercise  towards  all  men.  The 
special  love  of  Christians  to  each  other 
is  separately  mentioned  in  ver.  10.  In 
this  place  a  more  general  benevolence 
is  indicated,  extending  to  them  who  are 
without  as  well  as  to  them  who  are 
within  the  church,  —  to  enemies  as  well 
as  to  friends.  It  is  the  same  love  which 
our  Saviour  exhorted  his  disciples  to 
cherish.  Matt.  v.  43 — 48.  Love  with- 
out dissimulation  is  an  honest,  sincere, 
hearty  love  ;  not  a  hypocritical  pre- 
tence, but  a  genuine  aS'ection  ;  not  a 
love  which  desires  the  good  of  men  on 
certain  conditions,  while  it  would  not 
be  grieved  to  see  them  ruined  beyond 
remedy  if  the  conditions  were  not  per- 
formed, but  a  love  which  desires  and 
which  prompts  sincere  endeavors  to 
secure  the  benefit  of  all,  even  the  most 
abandoned  ;  not  a  love  which  seeks  to 
make  the  good  better,  and  the  bad 
worse,  but  a  love  which  seeks  the 
moral  improvement  of  all,  which  desires 
not  only  that  just  men  may  become 
perfect,  but  that  the  wicked  may  be 
turned  away  from  their  ungodliness, 
and  that  they  may  become  fruitful  in 
righteousness:  In  short,  it  is  such  lovo 
as  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh 
cherishes  and  manifests  towards  his  chil- 
dren. If  we  would  become  perfect, 
even  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  perfect, 
we  must  cherish   such    universal  and 
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10  Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to   another  with  brotherly  love ;   in 


unfeigned  love  to  all  men.  Matt.  v. 
48.  IT  Ahkor  that  which  is  evil.  This 
admonition  is  applicable  to  every  spe- 
cies of  evil,  whether  consisting  in 
thought,  word,  or  action.  It  is  the 
duty  of  Christians  to  depart  from  every 
form  of  iniquity.  Yet  the  apostle  prob- 
ably has  special  reference  to  the  imme- 
diate subject  of  discourse,  namely,  the 
duty  of  loving  all  men.  In  this  respect, 
evil  consists  in  cherishing  a  spirit 
inconsistent  with  such  love.  "  Between 
the  direction  to  love  all  men,  and  the 
particular  direction  about  brotherly 
love,  he  places  this  general  direction  to 
abhor  that  which  is  evil  ;  that  which 
is  evil  in  relation  to  the  subject  under 
discussion,  that  is,  malice  or  unkindne.ss. 
The  word  evil  is  not  unfrequently  used 
in  this  limited  sense,  to  denote  some 
particular  or  special  evil.  Matt.  v. 
38,  Z^."  — Barnes.  IT  Cleave  to  that 
which  is  good.  Adhere  closely  and  stead- 
fastly to  goodness.  For  the  reason 
above  stated,  it  is  probable  that  the 
apostle  specially  refers  to  that  good 
of  which  he  had  just  spoken  ;  namely, 
love  to  all  mankind.  Well  might  he 
exhort  men,  "  by  the  mercies  of  God," 
to  cherish  such  love.  God  hath  mani- 
fested the  earnestness  and  sincerity  of 
♦'  his  love  toward  us,  in  that  while  we 
were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us." 
Ch.  V.  8.  *'  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved 
us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another." 
1  John  iv.  11.  If  God  has  been  so 
affectionate  to  us,  it  is  good  that  we 
cherish  a  like  affection  to  all.  If  he 
has  loved  all  men,  how  shall  we  imitate 
him,  if  we  fail  to  love  all  ?  In  every 
possible  view  of  the  case,  the  great 
mercy  he  has  exhibited  to  all  the 
children  of  his  creation  affords  the 
strongest  inducement  to  universal  be- 
nevolence. If  we  be  destitute  of  this 
good,  we  have  not  yet  attained  the 
perfectness  which  our  Lord  demands 
of  his  disciples. 

10.  Bt  kindly  affectioned.  The  word 
used  here  occurs  nowhere  else  in  the 
New  Testament.  "  The  force  of  the 
original  word  can  hardly  be  reached  in 
any  tran.slation.  It  is  compounded  of 
a  word  signifying  that  aflfection  which 
Animals  by  instinct  bear  to  their 
joung,  and  so  teaches  us  that  Christian 
•harity  must  bo  warm  and  strong,  like 


that  which  near  relations  bear  to  each 
other."  —  Macknight.  IT  Brotherly  love. 
Love  as  of  natural  brethren.  "As  the 
whole  body  of  Christians  are  the  chil- 
dren of  one  Father,  even  of  God,  this 
naturally  establisheth  among  themselves 
the  mutual  and  endearing  relation  of 
brethren  and  sisters,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  regard  and  love  each  other 
accordingly." — Taylor.  While  a  gen- 
uine and  sincere  love  to  all  men  is 
required,  yet  a  special  degree  of  it 
towards  different  classes  is  both  recog- 
nized and  enforced  in  the  Scriptures. 
For  example,  the  mutual  love  of  parents 
and  children,  of  husbands  and  wives, 
brethren  and  sisters,  intimate  associates 
and  friends,  is  more  vivid  and  intense 
than  a  spirit  of  universal  benevolence. 
The  love  of  kindred  and  near  friends 
should  not  engross  the  whole  heart,  to 
the  exclusion  of  kind  feelings  towards 
all,  and  a  sincere  desire  for  universal 
happiness  ;  much  less  should  it  induce 
us  to  seek  the  injury  of  any  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  a  few.  The  social 
position  in  which  God  has  placed  us, 
the  relations  of  families  and  communi- 
ties, could  scarcely  be  maintained,  were 
it  not  that  such  special  love  is  super- 
added to  universal  benevolence.  Of  a 
kindred  character  is  that  "brotherly 
love  "  of  which  the  apostle  here  speaks, 
and  which  Christians  should  cherish 
towards  each  other.  It  is  the  same  in 
kind  as  that  which  should  be  cherished 
towards  all,  but  more  intense  in  degree. 
This  peculiar  affection  for  natural  kin- 
dred and  for  Christian  brethren  is  fre- 
quently recognized  by  the  sacred  writers. 
"  If  any  man  provide  not  for  his  own, 
and  especially  for  those  of  his  own  house 
he  hath  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse 
than  an  infidel."  1  Tim.  v.  8.  ."As 
wo  have  opportunity,  let  us  do  good 
unto  all  men,  especially  unto  them  who 
are  of  the  household  of  faith."  Gal. 
iii.  10.  Our  obligation  to  love,  and  to 
do  good,  therefore,  is  both  general  and 
special  :  general,  in  regard  to  all  men  ; 
special,  in  regard  to  our  own  kindred 
and  our  brethren  in  Christ.  IT  In  honor. 
In  rendering  honor,  not  in  claiming  it, 
as  is  manifest  from  what  follows.  IT 
Preferriiuj  one  another.  The  word  used 
hero  signifies  "  to  take  the  lead,  to  go 
before,  to  set  the  example.     The  mean- 
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honor  preferring  one  another ; 
11   Not  slothful  in  business  ;  fcr- 


ing  is,  that  so  far  from  being  averse  to 
pay  that  respect  which  is  due  to  others, 
each  should  strive  to  excel  the  other 
in  the  performance  of  this  duty.  Chris- 
tianity, therefore,  is  so  far  from  ban- 
ishing all  civility  and  good  manners 
from  society,  that  it  enjoins  the  greatest 
attention  to  this  subject." —  Stuart. 
This  exhortation  is  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  that  in  ver.  3,  to  be  humble, 
and  not  to  think  too  highly  of  one's 
self.  Whoso  cultivates  this  spirit  is 
preserved  from  much  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion and  heart-burning  which  those  en- 
dure "who  love  to  have  the  preemi- 
nence among  "  their  brethren,  but  fail 
to  attain  it.     3  John  9. 

11.  Not  slothful  in  business.  That  is, 
be  diligent  ;  be  actively  engaged  in 
your  proper  avocations.  This  exhorta- 
tion is  understood  to  be  of  a  general 
character,  and  to  be  applicable  to  the 
various  duties  of  men.  Whatever  sta- 
tion we  may  occupy,  official  or  private, 
it  has  its  appropriate  duties  ;  and  these 
should  be  performed,  not  lazily  or  neg- 
ligently, but  promptly  and  energeti- 
cally. The  spirit  of  this  exhortation 
is  much  like  that  which  was  uttered  by 
the  preacher  in  ancient  days,  "  What- 
soever thy  hand  findcth  to  do,  do  it 
•with  thy  might."  Eccles.  ix.  20.  See 
also  Prov.  vi.  (! — 11.  Life  is  short. 
To  spend  it  idly  indicates  an  uncon- 
sciousness of  duty,  or  an  unwillingness 
to  perform  it;  either  of  which  is  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  true 
disciple  of  him  who  continually  went 
about  doing  good  to  the  souls  and  the 
bodies  of  men.  IT  Fervent  in  sjnrit. 
Ardent  ;  glowing.  The  quaint  note  by 
Trfl///)  has  good  sense  in  it:  "Greek, 
seething  hot.  God,  who  is  himself  a 
pure  act,  loveth  activeness  in  men  ;  the 
very  rest  of  heavenly  bodies  is  in  mo- 
tion in  their  proper  places."  The 
word  used  here  is  applied  to  the  heat- 
ing of  metals  until  they  melt,  and  of 
water  until  it  boils.  Fervency  is  con- 
trasted with  the  slothfulness  mentioned 
before.  Instead  of  a  cold  and  lifeless 
spirit,  manifesting  itself  in  sloth  and 
inactivity,  the  apostle  exhorts  his  breth- 
ren to  cherish  a  warm,  glowing  sfjirit, 
which  will  result  in  active  exertions  to 
do  good.     No  man  can  expect  to  accom- 
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vent  in  spirit ;  serving  the  Lord  ; 
12    Rejoicing  in  hope ;    patient 


plish  much  unless  his  heart  be  engaged 
in  the  work  ;  nor  can  he  influence  others 
to  activity  while  he  manifests  no  en- 
thusiasm. The  abundant  "  mercies  of 
God "  should  kindle  a  flame  of  grati- 
tude in  the  heart,  finding  expression  in 
devotion  to  God  and  benevolence  to 
mankind.  When  we  consider  what  our 
Lord  has  done  for  us  and  for  all  men, 
we  should  be  fired  with  a  godly  zeal  to 
imitate  him  according  to  our  ability 
and  opportunity.  In  all  our  duties, 
whether  in  the  ordinary  business  of 
life,  in  efibrts  for  our  own  improvement, 
or  in  exertions  for  the  good  of  others, 
we  should  be  earnestly  engaged  ;  warm, 
not  cold  ;  alive,  not  dead.  IT  Serving 
the  Lord.  Faithful  performance  of  duty 
is  service  of  the  Lord  ;  in  other  words, 
to  serve  God  is  to  obey  him.  This  is 
the  special  service  to  which  the  apostlo 
here  refers.  A  similar  exhortation 
is  louud  in  Eph.  vi.  6,  7,  where  the 
apostle  encourages  his  brethren  to  servo 
those  who  have  authority  over  them, 
"  not  with  eye-service,  as  men-pleasers, 
but  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the 
will  of  God  from  the  heart  ;  with  good- 
will doing  service,  as  to  the  Lord,  and 
not  to  men."  Such  service  can  only 
spring  from  warm  and  ardent  gratitude. 
The  fear  of  the  lash  cannot  produce  it. 
If  a  man  serve  God  merely  through 
fear  of  punishment  as  the  penalty  of 
neglect,  there  can  be  no  heart  in  the 
service.  He  will  render  just  as  little 
as  he  considers  to  be  consistent  with 
safety.  It  is  only  when  his  heart  is 
warmed  by  a  grateful  appreciation  of 
the  "mercies  of  God"  that  his  service 
becomes  free  and  ardent.  He  does  not 
then  stop  to  inquire,  What  shall  I 
have  therefor?  but,  overpowered  with 
a  consciousness  of  his  obligations  to 
divine  grace,  he  realizes  that  he  cannot 
love  God  too  ardently,  nor  perform  his 
duties  to  God's  children  too  faithfully 
and  earnestly.  With  fervency  of  spirit, 
he  will  seek  to  love  God  with  the  whole 
heart,  and  to  serve  him  by  loving  and 
doing  good  to  all  his  children. 

12.  Rejoiriwj  in  hope.  "That  is,  in 
the  hope  of  eternal  life  and  glory, 
which  the  gospel  produces." — Barnes. 
A  similar  idea  is  expressed  in  ch.  xv. 
13  :    "  Now  the  God  of  hcxjo  fill  you 
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in  tribulation  ;  continuing  instant 
in  prayer  ; 


with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing, 
that  ye  may  abound  in  hope,  through 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.''  The 
hope  inspired  by  the  gospel  is  produc- 
tive of  the  highest  joy  possible  to  man 
on  earth.  It  fully  satisfies  all  his  de- 
eires  for  the  good  of  himself  and  of 
others.  As  to  the  value  of  the  blessing 
hoped  for,  the  Christian  believes  it  ex- 
ceeds his  most  vivid  conceptions  of  it  ; 
and  as  to  the  certainty  of  its  bestow- 
ment,  he  remembers  that  it  is  a  gift  of 
divine  grace,  and  God  is  faithful  who 
hath  promised.  Under  the  influence  of 
such  well-grounded  hope,  he  rejoices 
''  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory."  1  Pet.  i.  8.  If  any  man  be  un- 
able to  rejoice  in  hope,  either  because 
that  which  he  hopes  for  is  not  so  good 
as  he  desires,  or  because  he  fears  the 
blessing  will  not  be  bestowed  according 
to  the  extent  of  his  own  benevolence, 
let  him  diligently  examine  the  grounds 
of  his  faith.  Let  him  rather  distrust 
the  accuracy  of  his  own  opinions,  than 
the  abundance  or  impartiality  of  divine 
grace.  Let  him  remember  that  true 
Christian  hope  fills  the  heart  with  joy. 
A  hope  that  fails  to  do  this  may  well 
be  suspected  as  spurious.  See  note  on 
ch.  XV.  13.  IT  Patient  in  tribulation.  In 
the  present  life,  all  are  subject  to  tribu- 
lation. Happy  for  us  that  it  is  so  ;  else 
we  should  never  be  willing  to  depart 
hence.  Afflictions,  for  the  present,  are 
not  joyous,  but  grievous.  Yet  a  true 
Christian  hope  will  inspire  patience  un- 
der the  severest  pressure  of  tribulation. 
The  Christian  looks  forward  with  cheer- 
ful hope  to  the  period  when  all  tears 
shall  be  wiped  froii^  all  faces;  when 
there  shall  be  no  more  sorrow,  nor  cry- 
ing, nor  death.  In  prospect  of  this 
blessed  consummation,  he  can  heartily 
adopt  the  language  of  the  apostle  :  "  I 
reckon  that  the  sufferings  of  this  present 
time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  glory  that  shall  be  revealed 
in  us."  Ch.  viii.  IH.  But,  besides  this, 
there  is  another  consideration  which  in- 
spires patience  in  the  Christian's  heart, 
wl)cn  oppressed  by  tribulation.  Ho 
remembers  that  the  Kuler  of  the  uni- 
verse, he  who  dispenses  joy  and  tribu- 
lation, is  his  father  and  friend  ;  that 
hitf  mcrcii  y  are  abundant  :    that  he  loves 


13   Distributing  to  the  necessity 
of  saints;  given  to  hospitality. 


the  souls  whom  he  has  made  ;  that  ho 
will  suffer  no  affliction  to  befall  them 
except  such  as  shall  be  beneficial  to 
them  ;  that  he  as  truly  consults  the 
benefit  of  his  children,  when  he  sends 
affliction,  as  when  he  makes  their  cup 
of  joy  overflow.  With  a  confident  trust 
that  present  tribulation  is  mercifully 
designed,  and  that  it  shall  prove  to  bo 
beneficial,  shall  it  not  be  borne  patient- 
ly ?  We  repine  at  tribulation  only  whea 
we  fail  to  realize  the  divine  goodness. 
W^ell  might  the  apostle  beseech  his  breth- 
ren, by  the  mercies  of  God,  to  be  patient 
in  tribulation.  IT  Continuiwj  instant  in 
prayer.  "Persevere  in  prayer."  — 
Stuart.  Pray  often,  and  pray  earnest- 
ly. Pray  for  such  blessings  as  are 
needed.  In  tribulation  we  may  pro^i- 
erly  pray  for  the  removal  of  the  cause 
of  distress,  if  we  only  pray  with  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  God  ;  and  we 
have  the  example  of  our  Lord  for  our 
encouragement.  Luke  xxii.  42.  We  aro 
encouraged  also  by  his  jireccpt  to  ask 
the  Father,  in  his  name,  for  all  things 
which  we  need.  John  xvi.  23,  24.  If 
we  lack  wisdom,  or  aught  else  necessarj 
to  our  welfare,  we  may  "ask  of  God, 
that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and 
withholdeth  not,"  in  full  faith  that,  if 
what  we  seek  would  be  truly  beneficial 
to  us,  "  it  shall  be  given."  Jas.  i.  5,  6. 
Above  all,  we  should  pray  for  a  spirit 
of  reconciliation  to  the  divine  will. 
If  this  be  granted,  we  shall  patiently 
bear  all  our  tribulations,  and  rejoice  ia 
hope  of  the  glory  hereafter  to  be  re- 
vealed. 

13.  Distributing  to  the  necessity  of 
saitits.  "  The  word  used  here  denotes 
having  things  in  common.  It  means 
that  they  should  be  communicative,  or 
should  regard  their  property  as  so  far 
comuion  as  to  supply  the  wants  of 
others."  —  Barnes.  Hence  Macknight 
paraphrases    the    passage,    "  Communi- 

j  cate  yuur  riches  for  relieving  the  neces 

I  sities    of   the    brethren."     IT    Given 
hospitality,     lie  hospitable  ;  be  ready  to 

I  minister  to  the  wants  even  of  strangers. 

I  While  it  was  tlie  duty  of  Christians  to 
take  special  care  of  the  household  of 
faith,  they  were  also  required  by  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel  to  do  good  to  all 
men.     Tho   duty  of  beiug  hospitable, 
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14  Bless  them  which  persecute 
you  ;  bless,  and  curse  not. 

15  Rejoice  with   them   that  do 

that  is,  of  being  kind  to  strangers  and 
ministering  to  their  wants,  is  repeat- 
edly urged  in  the  Scriptures.  Matt. 
XXV.  35—46  ;  Luke  x.  30—37  ;  Ileb. 
xiii.  2  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  i).  In  the  early  age 
of  the  church,  when  believers  were  sub- 
ject to  sharp  persecution,  being  obliged 
to  llee  from  one  city  to  anotlier.  Matt. 
X.  23,  when  they  were  spoiled  of  their 
goods,  Heb.  X.  34,  and  were  cast  forth 
utterly  destitute,  the  duty  of  hospi- 
tality, and  of  communicating  to  the 
necessities  of  others,  was  even  more 
urgent  than  it  is  now.  Yet  in  all  ages 
the  poor  are  with  us,  Matt.  xxvi.  11  ; 
and  it  is  always  our  duty,  according  to 
our  ability,  to  relieve  the  distressed, 
especially  them  of  the  household  of 
faith.  As  the  mercies  of  God  are  so 
abundant  to  us,  how  shall  we  be  his 
children,  if  we  impart  not  mercies  to 
others  ?  No  precise  measure  of  alms- 
giving can  be  prescribed,  sis  of  univer- 
sal application.  We  owe  duties  to  the 
poor  ;  we  also  owe  duties  to  those  whom 
God  has  made  dependent  on  us,  and  we 
owe  duties  to  ourselves.  Each  must 
judge  for  himself  in  what  proportion 
his  means  are  to  be  distributed  among 
the  several  classes  of  claimants.  But, 
if  he  would  be  a  true  disciple,  let  him 
beware  of  selfishness,  and  of  that  char- 
ity which  not  only  begins  at  home,  but 
ifl  never  seen  abroad. 

14.  Bless  them  which  persecute  you. 
See  note  on  Matt.  v.  44.  IT  Bleas,  and 
curse  not.  "  The  repetition  of  the  word 
bless  shows  the  importance  of  this  pre- 
cept." —  Macknif/ht.  "  Bless  only  ;  or, 
continue  to  bless,  however  long  or  aggra- 
vated may  be  the  injury.  Do  not  be 
provoked  to  anger,  or  to  cursing,  by  any 
injury,  persecution,  or  reviling.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  sev^ere  and  diflicult 
duties  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  it  is 
a  duty  which  nothing  else  but  religion 
will  enable  men  to  perform."  —  Barnes. 
It  is  not  re<iuired  by  this  precept  that 
we  tamely  submit  to  all  the  injuries 
which  others  may  be  disposed  to  heap 
upon  us,  if  God  has  given  us  the  means 
of  self-defence  and  protection  ;  but  only 
that  we  shall  not  cherish  towards  our 
persecutors,  and  them  who  would  injure 
us,  a  spirit  of  ill-will  and  cruelty  simi- 


rejoice,  and  weep  with  them  that 
weep. 

16   5e  of  the  same  mind  one  tow- 

lar  to  their  own.  Whatever  we  do  for 
their  restraint  should  bear  the  marks 
of  kindness,  as  well  as  of  justice.  We 
should  so  treat  them  as  to  overcome 
their  enmity.  Soever.  20.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  may  lawfully  protect  ourselves 
and  our  dependants  against  harm,  ac- 
cording to  our  ability. 

15.  Rejoice  with  them,  &c.  Sympa- 
thize with  others,  in  the  various  con- 
ditions of  life.  Our  Lord  manifested 
this  spirit  wliile  he  dwelt  on  earth.  In 
the  parables  of  the  lost  sheep  and  the 
lost  money,  Luke  xv.  1 — 9,  he  indi- 
cated the  joy  which  filled  his  heart 
when  men  rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  the 
gospel.  He  manifested  the  keenness 
of  his  sympathy  with  the  distressed 
by  weeping  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus. 
John  xi.  32 — 35.  Such  should  be  the 
spirit  of  his  disciples.  They  should  re- 
joice at  the  happiness  of  their  breth- 
ren, and  be  grieved  at  their  grief.  Thus, 
and  thus  only,  is  manifested  that  tru« 
spirit  of  brotherhood  which  character- 
izes the  children  of  God.  If  all  are  one 
body,  and  members  one  of  another,  ver.  4,  5, 
such  sympathy  is  natural.  See  1  Cor. 
xii.  25,  20.  It  has  been  often  and  truly 
said  that  happiness  is  increased,  and 
affliction  diminished,  when  others  share 
with  us.  If  we  would  imitate  our 
blessed  Master,  and  obey  the  Father, 
whose  mercies  are  abundant,  we  should 
assiduously  cultivate  a  spirit  of  sympa- 
thy with  our  fellow-men.  We  should 
not  be  wrapped  up  in  self  ;  but,  regard- 
ing others  as  our  brethren,  we  shoWJ 
feel  a  lively  interest  in  their  joys  aid 
sorrows,  an  interest  insei»arable  frori  a 
spirit  of  true  and  hearty  love  towards 
them,  which  it  is  our  duty  to  chftrish. 
Matt.  xiii.  39.  It  will  not  barn;,  us  to 
remember  that  sympathy  is  one  of  thi 
Christian  graces,  which  will  becomi 
perfect  in  heaven.  Its  e.xerjiso  will 
then  consist  in  sharing  each  others'  joy. 
There  will  be  no  occasion  to  weep,  for 
there  will  be  no  sufferings  frj  commiser- 
ate. It  might  be  profitab'e  for  such  as 
believe  their  dear  frien'ls,  or  indeed 
any  of  the  human  fami'y,  will  endure 
perpetual  anguish,  to  c  nisider  whether 
their  own  happiness  wi'.  be  without  alloy 
while  weeping  with  '2  jm  who  weep      Ife 
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ard  another.    Mind  not  liigh  things, 
but  condescend  to  men  of  low  estate. 


is  by  no  means  probable  that  God  re- 
quires more  benevolence,  or  more  sym- 
pathy, of  imperfect  Christians  on  earth, 
than  will  be  required  of  glorified  saints 
in  heaven. 

16.  Be  of  the  same  mind  one  toward 
another.  This  phrase  is  variously  in- 
terpreted ;  but  the  general  idea  of 
agreement  with  each  other  is  univer- 
sally recognized.  "  Think  mutually 
the  same  thing." —  St?mrt.  "  Re  of  one 
mind  among  yourselves."  —  Conyheare. 
"  Be  of  the  same  disposition  towards 
one  another.' — Macknight.  "Be  en- 
tirely united  in  your  regards  for  each 
other."  —  Doddrid(je.  The  spirit  of  the 
exhortation  is  well  expressed  by  Clarke: 
"  Live  in  a  state  of  continual  harmony 
and  concord,  and  pray  for  the  same 
good  for  all  which  you  desire  for  your- 
selves." IT  Mind  not  high  thmys,  Ac. 
Be  not  proud,  but  humble,  seems  to  be 
the  general  theme  of  this  exhortation. 
Some  understand  by  high  things  honors 
and  dignities  ;  and  hy  inm  of  low  estate, 
or  by  things  of  low  estate,  as  the  phrase 
may  be  rendered,  the  humble  position 
of  mankind  generally.  According  to 
this  interpretiition,  Christians  ought 
not  to  aspire  eagerly  to  the  places  of 
high  official  dignity  and  power,  but  to 
be  content  in  a  lower  sphere.  Others 
understand  by  high  things  those  men 
who  occupied  the  more  dignified  and 
honorable  positions  in  life,  as  contrasted 
with  men  of  low  estate.  According  to 
this  interpretation.  Christians  ought 
not  to  be  over-anxious  to  lissociate  with 
the  jiroud  and  haughty,  but  rather  to 
imitate  their  Master,  who  consorted 
cliieHy  with  the  coinrat)n  people,  and 
recognized  them  as  brethren.  In  this 
view,  the  exhortation  inculcates  a  lesson 
similar  to  that  contiiined  in  James  ii. 
1 — 4.  The  Pharisees  of  old  regarded 
high  things  exceedingly,  John  vii.  47 — 
4i>,  and  despised  men  of  low  estate  in  a 
corresponding  degree.  S<j  should  not 
Christians.  If  called  to  stations  of  re- 
siKinsibility  and  honor,  they  should  dis- 
charge their  duties  faithfully,  as  being 
themselves  responsible  to  God.  If  they 
occupy  a  jvrivato  staticm,  they  should 
not  iiinnliiiately  .seek  dii^uitios,  but 
adorn  their  own  station  by  humility, 
•ud  by  deeds  of  uacfuluesa.     IT  lie  not 


Be  not  wise  in  your  own  eonceita. 
17    Recompense  to  no  man  evil 


voise  in  your  own  conceits.  Be  not  over- 
much confident  in  your  own  opinions. 
Trust  not  entirely  to  your  own  wisdom. 
Be  willing  to  receive  counsel  and  in- 
struction from  others.  When  a  man 
imagines  that  he  is  too  wise  to  learn, 
that  he  has  "  gotten  more  wisdom  than 
all  thiit  have  been  before  him,"  Eccl.  i. 
16  ;  when  he  haughtily  rejects  all  ad- 
vice or  information  from  others,  and 
even  scorns  instruction  from  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  when  he  attains  this  giddy 
height  of  self-conceit,  there  is  no  ex- 
travagance of  folly  to  which  he  is  not 
liable.  "  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his 
own  conceit  ?  There  is  more  hope  of  a 
fool  than  of  him."  Prov.  xxvi.  12. 
See  also  ch.  i.  22,  for  asf>ecimen  of  this 
kind  of  wisdom  and  its  fruits. 

17.  Recompeyise  to  no  man  evil  for  evil. 
"This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult precepts  of  Christianity  ;  but  the 
law  of  Christ  on  the  subject  is  unyield- 
ing." —  Barnes.  Not  only  does  the  law 
of  Christ  forbid  the  rendering  of  evil 
for  evil,  but  his  example,  and  the 
character  of  the  divine  government,  as 
he  revealed  it,  e<inal!y  enforce  the  same 
duty.  Our  Lord  returned  not  evil  for 
evil,  but  labored  for  the  benefit  of  his 
jwrsecutors,  and  prayed  for  his  murder- 
ers, lie  declared  that  God  "  is  kind  to 
the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil  ; "  and 
that,  if  we  would  be  his  children,  and 
become  perfect  as  he  is  perfect,  we  must 
love  our  enemies,  bless  them  who  curse 
us,  and  do  good  to  them  who  hate  us. 
Matt.  V.  4:i — 48  ;  Luke  vi.  3.>.  Whoso 
returns  evil  for  evil  is  not  under  the 
influence  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  If  our 
Lord  had  returned  railing  for  railing, 
cursing  for  cursing,  injury  for  injury, 
and  had  given  ai>suranco  that  for  the 
evil  of  which  men  are  guilty  (iod  would 
recompense  unto  them  infinite  evil,  we 
might  plead  such  examples  as  a  justifi- 
cation for  striving  to  injure  them  who 
injure  us.  But,  while  we  know  the 
merciful  character  of  Jesus,'  and  have 
faith  in  the  7nerries  of  God,  we  are  with- 
out excuse  if  we  do  not  earnestly  en-* 
deavor  to  comply  with  the  apiKstolic  ex- 
hortation. 'IT  Provide  things  hinest,  ko. 
Tills  exhortation  refers  not  to  making 
temporal  provision  for  one's  family,  as 
might  seem  at  a  superficial  glance  ;  but 
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for  evil.  Provide  things  honest  in 
the  sight  of  all  men. 

18  If  it  be  possible,  as  much  as 

it  is  kindred  ia  its  nature  to  the  pre- 
ceding precept.  The  word  rendered 
provide  "  signifies  to  think  of  the  proper 
method  of  doing  a  thing  before  we  pro- 
ceed to  action."  —  Mucktiight.  It  may 
properly  be  translated  premeditate.  The 
idea  becomes  more  plain  when  differ- 
ently translated.  For  example  :  "  Seek 
after  that  which  is  good  in  the  sight  of 
all.* — Stuart.  "Premeditate  things 
comely  in  the  sight  of  all  men." — Muc- 
kni(jht.  "  See  that  your  life  be  blame- 
less in  the  sight  of  all." — Conyheare. 
The  general  idea  seems  to  be  this  :  To 
avoid  rendering  evil  for  evil,  or  being 
guilty  of  any  sudden  outburst  of  passion, 
which  should  not  only  wound  our  own 
consciences,  but  put  us  to  open  shame  in 
the  sight  of  men,  we  should  subject  our 
passions  to  a  strict  discipline  before- 
hand ;  by  cultivating  a  habit  of  self- 
control,  we  should  prepare  ourselves  to 
meet  insults  and  injuries  with  calmness 
and  dignity.  A  firm  and  resolute  de- 
termination to  refrain  from  speaking 
unadvisedly  with  the  lips,  whatever  the 
provocation,  and  a  conscientious  abhor- 
rence of  rendering  evil  for  evil,  will 
preserve  us  in  temptations  which  would 
otherwise  overcome  us.  To  acquire  the 
control  of  our  own  passions  is  an  ardu- 
ous task  ;  but  success  abundantly  re- 
pays the  effort.  "  All  persons  who  have 
ever  been  provoked  by  injury  (and  who 
has  not  been  ?)  will  see  the  profound 
wisdom  of  this  caution  to  discipline  and 
guard  the  temper  by  previous  purpose, 
that  we  may  not  evince  an  improper 
spirit."  —  Barnes. 

18.  If  it  he  possible.  The  same  gene- 
ral duty  of  striving  to  do  good  to  others, 
and  refraining  from  injurious  actions 
and  language,  taught  in  the  preceding 
verse,  is  the  theme  also  of  this.  The 
phraseology  intimates  that  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  be  at  peace  with  all 
men.  After  our  best  exertions,  we  may 
be  unable  to  overcome  the  enmity  of 
our  adversaries  ;  and  there  cannot  be 
perfect  peace  while  either  party  cher- 
ishes hatred,  and  a  disposition  to  inflict 
injury.  But  we  are  b<iuiul  to  do  our 
part  faithfully  for  tiie  promotion  ami 
preservation  of  j)eace.  We  are  to 
refrain  from  provoking  others  to  wrath, 


lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  Tfith.  all 
men. 

19   Dearly  beloved,  avetge  not 


or  from  giving  them  any  cause  of  offence. 
We  are  not  to  injure  any  man  in  hia 
reputation  or  property.  By  uniform 
kindness  and  courtesy,  we  are  to  avoid 
unpleasant  collisions,  and  to  secure  the 
good-will  of  others.  Even  when  re- 
buking the  ungodly,  we  should  admin- 
ister rebukes  in  such  a  spirit  of  kind- 
ness that  they  shall  have  no  occasion 
for  personal  offence.  If,  notwithstand- 
ing our  efforts  for  peace,  others  persist 
in  a  course  of  warfare,  we  are  not 
responsible  for  their  conduct.  But  let 
us  look  well  to  it  that  we  do  not  add 
fuel  to  the  flame  that  consumes  them, 
by  any  exhibition  of  an  improper  spirit 
on  our  part.  "We  are  to  use  every  pos- 
sible exertion  to  live  peaceably  with  all. 
If  all  who  profess  the  name  of  Christ 
would  comply  with  this  exhortation,  a 
remarkable  and  very  desirable  change 
would  be  wrought.  Instead  of  mali- 
ciously pointing  at  Christians,  as  belying 
their  profession  by  biting  and  devour- 
ing one  another,  unbelievers  would  bo 
constrained  to  say,  as  is  reported  of  the 
ancient  heatiiens,  See  how  these  Chris- 
tians love  each  other  !  More  than  this  : 
whoso  earnestly  strives  for  peace  will 
have  the  testimony  of  his  own  con- 
science that  he  has  faithfully  per- 
formed his  duty. 

19.  Avenge  not  yourselves.  "  This  pre- 
cept is  founded,  as  in  religion,  so  in 
right  reason  and  in  the  good  of  society. 
For  he  who  avenges  himself,  making 
himself  accuser,  and  judge,  and  execu- 
tioner, all  in  one  person,  runs  a  great 
hazard  of  injuring  both  himself  and 
others,  by  acting  improperly  through 
the  influence  of  passion." — Mackniyht. 
Many  dangers  attend  the  attempt  to 
right  our  own  wrongs,  by  administering 
what  we  conceive  to  be  justice.  In  the 
first  place,  while  smarting  under  a 
sense  of  injustice,  we  may  not  exercise 
all  the  coolness  and  deliberation  which 
are  necessary  to  measure  the  exact 
amount  of  guilt,  or  the  exact  amount 
of  retribution  which  may  be  just. 
Moreover,  with  the  best  intentions,  and 
tlie  utmost  desire  to  deal  justly,  we  are 
less  able  to  determine  these  important 
points,  when  our  personal  interests  or 
feelings  are  involved,  than  other  men, 
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yourselves,  but  rather  give  place 
unto  Avrath  :  for  it  is  written,  Ven- 
geance is  mine  ;  I  will  repay,  saith 


who  are  disinterested  ;  and    hence  we 
should   trust  in  legal   tribunals  rather  j 
than    in   ourselves.      How  much    more 
should  we  trust  in  God,  who  seeth  the 
heart,  and  whose  judgments  are  just !    I 
do  not  understand  the  apostle  here  to 
speak  of  revenue,  in  its  ordinary  sense  ; 
but  rather  of  that  just  retribution  which 
is  indicated  in  the  latter  clause  of  the 
verse.    Otherwise,  he  would  seem  to  ex- 
hort men  to  forbear  j^ersonal  revenge,  in 
the  hofx;  that  the  desire  for  it  should  be 
fully  gratified  when  the  vengeance  of  | 
(xod  should  overtake  the  otiender.    It  is  i 
the  manifest  meaning  of  the  apostle,  that  j 
what    man    may    properly  desire    God  j 
will  do  ;    that  what  God  will  do  man  j 
may   properly   desire.       But   anything  | 
akin   to  revmfje,  properly  speaking,  is  i 
abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  [ 
and    is    absolutely    prohibited    by   the  j 
divine  law.     It  is  not  this,  then,  which  , 
men  are  to    forbear,  in  the  hope    that  , 
God  will   execute  it  ;  but  it  is   simply  ; 
such  recompense  as  divine  justice  may  j 
demand.      I    am  ready  to  endorse    the 
opinion,  forcibly  expressed  by  Barnes,  \ 
that    "  this  command    is  not  to  be  so 
understood    that   we  may  not  seek  for 
justice  in  a  regular  and  proper  way  be- 
fore  civil  tribunals.     If  our  character 
is  assaulted,  if  wo  are  robbed  and  plun- 
dered, if  we   are  oppressed  contrary  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  religion   does  not 
require  us  to  submit  to  such  oppression 
and   injury  without  seeking   our  rights 
in  an  orderly  and  regular  manner.     If 
it  did,  it  would    be  to  give  a  premium 
to  iniijuity,  to  countenance  wickedness, 
and    require   a    man,    by    becoming   a 
Christian,  to  abandon   his  rights.     Ijc- 
sides,   the  magistrate  is  appointed  for 
the  praise  of  those  who  do  well,  and  to 
]mnish  evil-doers.  1  Pet.  ii.  14.  Further, 
our   Lord  Jesus  did   not  surrender  his 
rights,  John   xviii.    2:}  ;   and  Paul   de- 
manded    that    he    himself    should    be 
treated  according  to  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  a  Roman  citizen.   Acts  xvi.  37." 
^Vhat  is  here  forbidden  is  the  attem|)t, 
in  our  jiersonal  capacity,  to  inflict  what 
we   suppose    to    be,   and    wliat    perhai)S 
may   be,  a  just  retributioti  upon  evil- 
doers.     We  are  ratlier  to  defer  to  the 
Operation    of    law,    both    human    and 


the  Lord. 

20    Therefore,   if   thine   enen^ 
hunger,  feed  him  ;  if  he  thirst,  give 

divine.  IT  Give  place  nnio  wrath.  Thii 
admonition  has  been  variously  inter 
preted,  as  meaning,  give  way  cr  sub- 
mit to  the  wrath  of  your  enemies, 
without  opposition  ;  or,  escaj^e  frooi 
your  enemies'  wrath  ;  or,  put  by  yoaf 
own  wrath,  or  defer  the  chastisement 
you  meditate.  The  better  opinion  ia, 
that  the  apostle  exhorts  his  brctliren  to 
refrain  from  rendering,  personally,  the 
retribution  which  they  think  isdeserved, 
and  to  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
God,  who  will  assuredly  administer  jus- 
tice. It  may  be  repeated,  that,  wherever 
God  has  established  honest  tribunals  of 
justice  on  earth,  we  are  permitted  to 
api)eal  to  them  for  protection  against 
those  who  would  injure  us.  The  early 
Christians  had  not  tlie  full  benefit  of 
such  tribunals.  The  rulers  and  judges 
were  among  their  persecutors.  Their 
only  refuge  was  the  Supreme  Judge  ; 
and  they  were  exhorted  not  to  attempt 
to  take  his  work  out  of  his  hands.  We 
are  more  highly  favored,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  equal  laws,  administered  by 
im{xirtial  judges.  We  may  appeal  to 
them  ;  and  wherein  their  power  ia 
deficient  we  may  appeal  to  God  ;  but 
in  no  case  are  we  to  lissume  the  complex 
offices  of  accuser,  judge,  and  execu- 
tioner, for  the  righting  of  our  own 
wrongs.  %  Venrjeancc  is  mine.  Ven- 
geance requires  tiie  same  qualiSciition 
as  rarath.  See  note  oncli.  i.  IS.  When 
attributed  to  God,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  "  divested  of  everything  like  human 
passion,  and  especially  of  ttie  passion  of 
revenge."  Divine  vengeance  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  "just  recompense 
of  reward."  Heb.  ii.  2.  "The  meaning 
is,  God  will  render  righteous  judgment 
or  retribution  for  acts  of  wickedness  ; 
Christians  are  not  to  claim  lor  them- 
selves the  doing  of  that  which  it  is  hia 
sovereign  prerogative  to  do." — S/uarl. 
20.  Therefore,  if  thine  ineinij  hunger, 
feed  him,  Ac.  Ilunger  and  thirst  are 
here  put  for  wants  in  general  ;  or,  a 
part  is  put  for  the  whole.  The  evident 
meaning  is,  that  we  should  manifest  a 
spirit  of  kindness  to  enemies,  wliether 
in  relieving  their  physical  wants,  or  in 
any  other  manner  which  their  co jdi- 
!  tion  may  reudor  practicable.   The  c^^iilA 
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him  drink  :    for  in  so  doino;  thou 
shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head. 


of  the  exhortation  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  comuKind  of  our  Lord.  Matt. 
V.  43 — 48.  IF  Thou  shall  heap  coals  of 
fire  on  his  head.  The  figure  is  taken 
from  the  purification  of  metals  by  fire; 
by  the  process  of  melting,  the  dross  is 
separated,  and  the  metal  refined. 
"  Thou  shalt  melt  him,  and  make  him 
thy  friend  forever." —  Trapp.  This  short 
comment  exhibits  the  force  of  the 
]>hrasewith  sufficient  distinctness.  Not 
tliat  rhis  result  invariably  follows  ;  for 
some  are  so  incorrigible  that  they  re- 
main proof  against  the  power  of  human 
kindness  ;  nothing  short  of  the  mercies 
of  God  can  efi'ectually  melt  them  ;  but 
such  is  the  natural  etfect  of  an  exhi- 
bition of  kindness  towards  enemies. 
The  process  may  be  painful,  in  its  ear- 
lier stages,  producing  shame,  mortifi- 
cation, and  deep  repentance  ;  but  it  is 
purifying,  like  the  action  of  fire,  and 
the  repentance  thus  wrought  is  "  not 
to  be  repented  of."  2  Cor.  vii.  10.  Its 
ultimate  result  is,  to  overcome  the 
enmity  of  enemies,  and  to  convert 
them  into  friends.  In  this  general 
interpretation  there  is  a  substantial 
agreement  among  most  commentators. 
Whitby,  indeed,  rejects  this,  and  under- 
stands the  apostle  to  mean,  "  That  if 
he  persevere  in  his  enmity,  to  his  per- 
secution of  thee,  and  perverseness  tow- 
ards thee,  after  these  kind  offices,  the 
event,  though  not  sought  by  thee,  will 
be  this  :  thou  by  thy  patience  shalt  en- 
gage the  wrath  of  God  to  fall  upon  him, 
and  to  maintain  thy  cause  against 
him  ;  and  so  shalt  be  more  certainly 
and  happily  delivered  from  his  malice 
than  by  avenging  thyself  thou  wouldst 
be."  But  this  seems  wholly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  general  spirit  of  the  ex- 
hijrtation  ;  namely,  that  we  should  be 
Kind  to  our  enemies,  and  strive  to  do 
them  good  ;  not  that  we  should  en- 
deavor to  bring  down  on  their  heads  a 
much  sorer  punishment  than  they  now 
deserve. 

21.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil.  This 
verse  is  a  general  summary  of  what  is 
inculcated  in  ver.  17 — 20.  The  apostle 
here,  as  in  the  former  verses,  refers 
especially  to  moral  results.  We  have 
an  undoubted  right  to  counteract  the 
evil   designs   of  our   enemies,   and   so 


21    Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but 
overcome  evil  with  good. 


resist  their  efforts  to  injure  us,  that 
they  shall  not  gain  the  advantage  over 
us,  or  succeed  in  harming  us  ;  and  it 
is  our  duty  to  resort  to  all  lawful  and 
proper  means  for  this  purpose.  But 
this  is  not  the  particular  theme  of  the 
exhortation.  It  is  to  be  viewed  rather 
in  its  moral  aspect  exclusively.  "  Main- 
tain your  Christian  principles  amidst 
all  opposition,  and  thus  show  the  power 
of  the  gospel.  They  are  overcome  by 
evil  who  suffer  their  temper  to  bo 
excited,  who  become  enraged  and 
revengeful,  and  who  engage  in  conten- 
tion with  those  who  injure  them."  — 
Barnes.  IT  Overcome  evil  ivith  yood.  By 
your  own  genuine  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence destroy  the  enmity  of  your  ene- 
mies. Let  not  your  kindness  be  over- 
powered and  converted  into  gall  by  the 
bitterness  of  your  adversary,  but  subdue 
his  evil  temper,  and  excite  his  gratitude, 
by  convincing  him  that  you  harbor  no 
ill-will  against  him.  The  spirit  of  the 
world  is,  "  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a 
tooth  for  a  tooth."  The  heathen  nations 
imagined  that  the  gods  dealt  thus  with 
men,  recompensing  evil  by  evil,  and 
taking  vengeance  for  finite  crimes  by 
the  infliction  of  infinite  punishment,  or 
inflicting  infinite  evil  as  a  fit  recom- 
pense of  finite  evil.  It  is  mournful  to 
reflect  that  many  professed  Christians 
have  not  wholly  escaped  the  same  error. 
Far  different  is  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 
By  conduct  and  by  precept,  our  Lord 
taught  the  all-conquering  power  of  love. 
He  manifested  it  in  all  his  language, 
and  in  all  his  actions  ;  and  he  gave  the 
most  undeniable  evidence  of  it  by  dying 
for  his  enemies.  John  xv.  13  ;  Rom. 
V.  6 — 8.  He  taught  that  such  is  the 
spirit  of  God  —  a  spirit  of  genuine  and 
unadulterated  kindness  to  the  unthank- 
ful and  to  the  evil  ;  and  he  commanded 
his  disciples  to  love  their  enemies,  and 
to  do  good  to  the  evil-disposed,  as  the 
only  method  of  becoming  the  children 
of  God,  and  of  imitating  the  perfection 
of  their  Father.  Matt  v.  43—48.  The 
final  triumph  of  love  over  hatred,  and 
of  grace  over  sin,  is  distinctly  taught 
in  ch.  v.  of  this  epistle,  and  in  the 
New  Testament  generally.  And,  be- 
cause this  result  is  certain  under  the 
operation  of  the  divine  government,  we 
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CHAPTER  XHI. 

LET   every  soul  be  subject  unto 
the  hiojher  powers.     For  there 

are  encouraged  to  use  the  same  means 
in  our  intercourse  with  mankind,  in 
hope  of  the  same  result.  Through 
human  weakness,  our  exertions  may  fail. 
Yet  we  have  this  consolation,  which  is 
sufficient  to  sustain  us  under  every  trial 
and  every  discouragement  :  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  is 
good  unto  all,  and  loveth  all.  He  will 
never  be  overcome  by  evil,  nor  tempted 
by  it  to  inflict  infinite  evil  upon  his 
children  ;  but  he  will  overcome  evil 
with  good,  and  secure  their  endless  love, 
and  affection,  and  gratitude. 

CHAPTER    XIII. 

1 — 7.  In  the  commencement  of  this 
chapter,  the  obedience  which  Christians 
owe  to  the  constituted  authorities  under 
which  they  reside  is  discussed.  The  pri- 
mary reference,  doubtless,  is  to  the  duty 
of  the  brethren  at  Rome  to  be  obedient 
to  the  imperial  government.  Yet,  as 
the  principles  announced  are  of  uni- 
versal application,  the  directions  are 
given  in  general  terms.  What  was  the 
duty  of  Christians  at  Rome  is  the  duty 
of  Christians  everywhere  ;  namely,  to 
yield  obedience  to  lawful  authority,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  done  consistently  with 
their  higher  obligation  to  divine  au- 
thority. That  this  is  the  utmost  extent 
of  their  political  duty,  we  shall  per- 
ceive as  we  proceed. 

1.  Let  every  soul.  Every  person. 
Under  this  general  appellation  are 
included  both  Jews  arri  Gentiles  ;  to 
each  of  which  classes  the  admonition 
was  peculiarly  necessary  at  that  period. 
The  government  of  the  Roman  empire, 
as  is  well  known,  was  then  administered 
by  idolatrous  heathen.  The  Jews  had 
formerly  been  governed  by  the  Mosaic 
law,  given,  as  they  believed,  from 
heaven.  After  they  were  subjected  to 
the  Roman  power,  they  were  impatient 
of  its  control,  and  were  disposed  to 
rebellion.  They  would  not  quietly 
Bubinit  to  the  dominion  of  the  heathen, 
aid  rewisted,  until  they  provoked  frcjui 
their  rulers  a  most  di.sastrous  retribu- 
tion, in  the  destruction  of  their  temple 


is  no  power  but  of  God  :  the  poTf- 
ers  that  be,  are  ordained  of  God. 

2   Whosoever  therefore  resisteth 
the  power,  resisteth  the  ordinance 


and  chief  city,  and  the  general  disper- 
sion of  the  nation.  Those  of  that  race 
who  embraced  Christianity  naturally 
retained  their  prejudice  against  heathen 
rulers  ;  and  they  needed  the  exhorta- 
tion to  be  quiet  and  obedient.  The 
converted  Gentiles,  also,  regarding 
themselves  as  under  the  spiritual 
dominion  of  Christ,  and  many  of  them 
being  conscious  of  spiritual  endow- 
ments, seem  to  have  considered  them- 
selves free  from  earthly  rule,  especially 
when  administered  by  unbelievers. 
Hence  they  needed  the  same  exhorta/- 
tion  to  be  quiet  and  obedient.  IT  Be 
subject.  Be  obedient.  The  word  used 
here  denotes  subordination,  generally, 
without  specifying  its  precise  extent. 
IT  Unto  the  higher  powers.  To  the  laws, 
to  the  established  government.  Refer- 
ence is  specially  had  to  the  authority 
exercised  by  the  Roman  emperor,  and 
by  those  who  acted  in  his  name.  The 
same  principle  applies  in  all  cases. 
Christians  should  peaceably  yield  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which 
they  reside,  and  treat  its  officers  with 
proper  respect.  IT  For  there  is  no  power 
but  of  God.  There  is  no  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  God  does  not  permit, 
nor  power  exercised  which  he  does  not 
grant.  This  is  assigned  as  a  reason 
why  Christians  should  submit  to  estab- 
lished authority,  even  though  they 
should  dislike  both  the  laws  and  the 
officers  by  whom  they  are  executed. 
They  should  regard  it  as  their  duty  to 
submit  to  whatever  God  has  appointed. 
IT  The  powers  that  be,  are  ordained  of 
God.  Or,  "are  placed  under  God."  — 
Macknight.  "Have  been  set  in  their 
place  by  God." — Conybeare.  "The 
apostle  intends,  by  this,  to  reconcile 
Christians  to  the  idea  of  civil  obedience, 
on  the  ground  that  obeying  the  magis- 
trate is  in  accordance  with  the  command 
of  God.  All  magistrates  are  by  his 
permission  ;  and  even  when  they  are 
oppressive,  the  Christian  is  bound  to 
regard  them  (so  he  should  regard  other 
evils)  as  existing  by  divine  permission, 
and  to  bow  submissive  in  all  cases 
where  disobedience  to  God  is  not  de- 
manded by  them."  —  iStuait. 
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of  God  :  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation. 


2.  Wkosorver  therefore  resist eth  the 
power,  Ac.  Power  is  here  put  for  govern- 
ment itself,  or  for  lawful  authority, 
rather  than  for  the  officer  who  exercises 
power,  by  whatever  name  he  may  be 
called.  Resi.>stance  to  law  leads  to 
anarchy  and  confusion  ;  and  this  is 
contrary  to  the  orderly  arrangement 
of  society,  which  God  has  ordained. 
Hence,  resistance  against  law  is  resist- 
ance against  the  ordinance  of  God. 
"It  is  implied,  however,  that  the  laws 
shall  not  be  such  aa  to  violate  the 
rights  of  conscience,  or  oppose  the  laws 
of  God."  —  Barnes.  The  remarks  of 
Mucknight,  on  the  extent  of  our  duty  to 
yield  obedience  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  laws  enacted  under 
its  authority,  are  worthy  of  careful 
consideration.  They  are  no  less  appli- 
cable to  a  republican  than  to  a  monar- 
chical form  of  government.  "  As  the 
precept  in  the  foregoing  verse,  and  the 
declarations  in  this,  are  general,  they 
must  be  interpreted  according  to  the 
nature  of  tlie  subjects  to  which  they  are 
applied.  Wherefore,  since  the  poiver, 
of  which  the  apostle  speaks  in  both 
verses,  is  the  form  of  government,  and 
not  the  rulers  of  a  country,  the  subjec- 
tion to  the  higher  powers,  enjoined  in 
the  first  verse,  is  not  an  unlimited 
passive  obedience  to  rulers  in  things 
sinful,  but  an  obedience  to  the  whole- 
some laws  enacted  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  by  common  consent,  or  by 
those  who,  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  state,  have  the  power  of  enacting 
laws.  To  these  good  laws  the  people 
are  to  give  obedience,  without  examin- 
ing by  what  title  the  magistrates  who 
execute  these  laws  hold  their  power,  and 
even  without  considering  whether  the 
religion  professed  by  the  magistrates  be 
true  or  false.  For  the  same  reason,  the 
opposition  to  and  resistance  of  the 
power  forbidden  in  the  second  verse,  is 
an  opposition  to  and  resistance  of  the 
established  government,  by  disobeying 
the  wholesome  laws  of  the  state,  or  by 
attempting  to  overturn  the  government, 
from  a  factious  disposition,  or  from  ill- 
will  to  the  persons  in  power,  or  from  an 
ambitious  desire  to  possess  the  govern- 
ment ourselves.  These  precepts,  there- 
fore, do  not  enjoin  obedience  to  the 
magistrates  in  things  sinful,  but  in 
28 


things  not  sinful  ;  and  more  especially 
in  things  morally  good,  and  which  tend 
to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  Besides, 
as  in  the  following  verses  the  apostle 
hath  shown,  from  the  nature  and  end 
of  their  office,  that  the  duty  of  rulers 
is  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  it  is  plain,  from  the  apostle 
himself,  that  they  who  refuse  to  do 
things  sinful,  or  even  things  inconsist- 
ent with  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
state,  do  not  resist  the  ordinance  of 
God,  although  these  things  should  be 
commanded  by  a  lawful  magistrate  ; 
because  in  commanding  them  he  ex- 
ceeds his  power.  And  that  opposition 
to  a  ruler  who  endeavors  utterly  to 
subvert  the  constitution,  or  to  enslave 
a  free  people,  is  warranted,  not  only  by 
right  reason,  but  by  the  gospel,  which 
teaches  that  rulers  are  the  servants  of 
God  for  good  to  the  people,  and  are 
supported  by  God  only  in  the  just 
execution  of  their  office."  It  matters 
not  whether  the  rulers  be  few  or  many. 
They  are  to  be  obeyed  while  their 
requirements  are  consistent  with  duty 
to  God,  and  with  the  general  welfare. 
But  no  man  is  bound  to  disobey  God, 
for  the  sake  of  obeying  man.  Acts  v. 
29.  And  the  political  maxim,  which 
strengthened  the  hearts  and  nerved  the 
arms  of  patriots  in  former  times,  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  doctrine  taught 
by  the  apostle  ;  namely,  that  "  resist- 
ance to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God." 
IT  Shall  receive  to  themselves  damnation. 
Or,  punishment.  "  They  that  resist 
will  be  punished  by  those  powers  that 
they  resist."  —  Locke.  "Those  who 
are  seditious,  that  is,  make  resistance 
against  the  civil  government,  will  be 
brought  to  punishment,  and  that  deserv- 
edly." —  Stuart.  Whether  deservedly  or 
not,  depends  on  the  object  and  character 
of  the  resistance.  If  it  be  factious 
merely,  it  deserves  punishment.  But 
if  it  be  conscientious  in  the  refusal  to 
disobey  God,  or  if  it  spring  from  a  desire 
to  break  the  bonds  of  tyranny,  and  to 
maintain  the  original  rights  of  the 
community,  it  calls  down  no  punishment 
from  God,  though  it  may  incur  the 
penalty  of  law  and  the  wrath  of  oppress- 
ors. It  may  be  observed  that  the  word 
here  used  to  indicate  punishment,  both 
in  the  Greek  and  in  the   translation,  is 
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3  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to 
good  works,  but  to  the  evil.  Wilt 
thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the 
DOwer ;    do    that    which  is  good, 


the  same  which  many  have  supposed  to 
denote  endless  misery  in  the  future  life. 
I  think,  however,  that  no  reputable 
commentator  supposes  such  misery  to 
be  here  indicated.  So  far  as  resistance 
to  authority  is  actual  disobedience  to 
God,  he  will  undoubtedly  cause  it  to  be 
adequately  punished,  but  not  endlessly. 
The  damnation  or  punishment  of  which 
the  apostle  speaks  is  chiefly  that  which 
is  inflicted  by  earthly  powers. 

3.  For  rulers  are  not  a  terror  to  good 
works,  Ac.  "  We  must  remember  that 
this  was  written  before  the  imperial 
government  had  begun  to  persecute 
Christianity.  It  is  a  testimony  in  favor 
of  the  general  administration  of  the 
Roman  criminal  law."  —  Conybenre. 
This  observation  is  important,  if  the 
apostle  be  understood  to  state  the 
character  of  the  government  which  actu- 
ally existed.  But  it  seems  more  proba- 
ble that  he  designed  to  describe  the  true 
object  of  government  as  it  ought  to 
exist.  Government  is  instituted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  governed  as  well  as  of 
the  governors.  Hence  it  is  the  duty  of 
rulers  to  encourage  and  protect  the 
quiet  and  peaceable  citizens,  and  to 
restrain  the  violent  and  vicious,  punish- 
ing them,  if  necessary.  They  should 
be  ministers  of  God  for  good  to  the 
obedient  and  virtuous  citizens.  Ver. 
4.  In  either  case,  whether  he  described 
the  Roman  government  as  it  then 
existed,  or  government  generally  as  it 
should  exist,  it  is  clear  that  he  described 
the  kind  of  government  to  which  Chris- 
tians are  bountl  to  submit,  and  which 
tliey  ought  not  to  resist  ;  namely,  a 
government  whose  "  rulers  are  not  a 
terror  to  good  works,  but  to  the  evil." 
While  a  government  is  administered  in 
this  spirit,  and  for  this  purpose,  no  good 
man  will  resist  it.  "  This  clause  shows 
what  sort  of  rulers  Paul  expected  Chris- 
tians to  obey,  and  how  far  obedience 
was  a  duty  ;  namely,  such  rulers  as  pro- 
tect the  good  and  repress  the  evil  ;  and 
while  they  do  this,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  duty  of  obeying 
them.  But  suppose  the  reverse  ;  that 
is,  suppose  that  tiiey  protect  evil  doings, 


and  thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the 
same : 

4   For  he  is  the  minister  of  God 
to  thee  for  good.     But  if  thou  do 


and  forbid  good  works  ;  then  Paul's 
own  conduct  shows  what  other  Chris- 
tians ought  to  do."  —  Stuart.  IF  WiU 
thou  then  not  be  afraid  of  the  power  ? 
Some  understand  this  to  mean,  Wilt 
thou  not  be  induced  to  obey,  through 
fear  of  the  penalty  of  disobedience  ? 
But  we  have  this  argument  in  ver.  4. 
It  seems  more  probable  that  this  is  an 
interrogation  to  which  the  succeeding 
clause  is  an  answer  ;  and  that  the  force 
of  the  whole  is  this  :  Would  you  bo 
free  from  all  fear  of  rulers?  then  do 
that  which  is  good,  and  your  desire 
shall  be  gratified.  IT  Do  that  which  is 
good.  Be  quiet  and  peaceable  citizens, 
and  manifest  your  love  of  good  order, 
and  of  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
by  obeying  all  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  so  far  as  they  are  consistent  with 
your  supreme  allegiance  to  God.  IT  And 
thou  shalt  have  praise  of  the  sajne.  You 
shall  enjoy  the  natural  result  or  benefit 
of  obedience,  by  being  unmolested  in 
your  lawful  pursuits,  and  by  being  pro- 
tected against  evil-doers.  Or,  if  we 
take  praise  in  its  more  strict  sense,  you 
shall  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  a 
well-disposed  citizen,  and  a  valuable 
member  of  society.  Christians  are  not 
bound  to  disregard  their  own  reputa- 
tion, nor  to  be  unmindful  of  a  good 
name.  They  may  lawfully  desire  the 
approval  of  all  the  good. 

4.  Minister  of  Ood.  An  ofiicer 
appointed  in  the  providence  of  God, 
and  deriving  his  authority  from  God. 
See  note  on  ver.  1.  IT  For  good.  All 
civil  government  is  designed  to  promote 
the  benefit  of  the  community,  by  pre- 
serving order,  protecting  the  peaceable 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  and 
restraining  the  vicious.  The  duties  of 
rulers  and  people  are  reciprocal  :  if  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  people  to  respect  and 
honor  their  rulers,  it  is  also  the  duty 
of  rulers  to  deserve  that  honor  and 
respect  by  a  righteous  administratioa 
of  the  government  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.  Such  was  the  government 
contemplated  by  the  apostle,  when  he 
said  that  Christians  need  not  fear  the 
rulor.s,  when  obedient  to  the  laws,  be- 
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that  which  is  evil,  he  afraid  ;  for 
he  bcareth  not  the  sword  in  vain  : 
for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a 
revenger  to  execute  wrath  upon  him 
that  doeth  evil. 


cause  rulers  were  ministers  of  good  to 
all  such.  IT  But  if  thmi  do  that  which 
is  evil.  If  you  be  rebellious  and  diso- 
bedient ;  if  you  violate  the  laws. 
IT  Be  afraid.  Transgressors  always  have 
occasion  to  fear  ;  for  their  wickedness 
will  find  them  out.  Numb,  xxxii.  2:5. 
It  is  no  less  the  design  of  a  good  gov- 
ernment to  restrain  and  punish  the  dis- 
obedient, than  to  protect  the  obedient. 
Under  a  just  administration  of  law, 
therefore,  the  obedient  may  feel  secure, 
while  the  disobedient  have  cause  to  be 
afraid  of  punishment.  IT  Sword.  The 
emblem  of  power  and  of  justice.  Jus- 
tice is  ordinarily  represented  with 
scales,  to  denote  impartiality;  and  a 
sword,  to  denote  power  to  execute  the 
laws,  to  reward  and  punish.  IT  A  re- 
venrjer.  An  avenger  ;  not  in  a  bad 
sense,  as  moved  by  a  spirit  of  revenge, 
but  in  a  good  sense,  as  an  administrator 
of  justice,  to  the  evil  as  well  as  to  the 
good.  See  note  on  ch.  xii.  19.  IT  To 
execute  wrath.  To  inflict  punishment. 
See  note  on  ch.  i.  18.  So  long  as  the 
punishments  provided  by  law  are  mani- 
festly designed  for  the  general  welfare 
of  community,  they  commend  them- 
selves to  the  judgment  and  the  con- 
sciences of  the  good.  But  whenever 
they  are  designed  as  pure  retaliation, 
80  much  pain  inflictedfor  so  much  crime 
committed,  without  regard  to  the 
reformation  of  the  sufferer  or  the  wel- 
fare of  community,  they  lose  their 
moral  force.  We  cannot  understand 
the  apostle  to  mean  that  God  has  spe- 
cially commissioned  men  to  execute  jus- 
tice upon  principles  diametrically  oppo- 
site to  those  which  distinguish  his  own 
administration. 

5.  Whtrefure.  For  the  reasons  before 
stated.  IT  Ye  must  needs  be  subject. 
That  is,  to  the  higher  powers,  the 
powers  that  be,  the  established  govern- 
ment. From  what  has  already  been 
observed,  it  follows  that  this  precept  is 
to  be  understood  with  necessary  limit- 
ations. Else,  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
duty  of  Christians  to  obey  heathen 
laws,  wiiich  required  sacrifices  to  idols, 
and  various  other  abominations  which 


5  Wherefore  ye  must  needs  be 
subject,  not  only  for  wrath,  but 
also  for  conscience'  sake. 

6  For,  for  this  cause  pay  ye 
tribute  also  :    for  they  are  God's 


are  abhorrent  to  Christianity.  The  ex- 
tent of  duty  here  required  is,  that 
obedience  should  be  rendered  to  all 
laws  which  are  consistent  with  duty  to 
God,  and  with  the  dictates  of  con- 
science. Beyond  this  we  cannot  go 
with  safety.  Acts  v.  29.  It  only  re- 
mains that  we  submit  to  the  law,  so  far 
as  to  bear  the  unrighteous  penalty, 
trusting  in  God  that  our  suffering  shall 
not  be  in  vain.  Such  is  the  duty  of 
those  who,  like  the  Romans,  have  no 
power  to  change  the  laws,  or  to  secure 
a  more  righteous  administration  of 
them.  But,  where  this  power  exists,  I 
apprehend  the  preo.pt  has  a  further 
limitation.  We  are  to  obey  the  laws 
while  they  exist,  so  far  as  we  can  con- 
scientiously, and  bear  the  punish- 
ment when  coiiscii-nce  forbids  obedi- 
ence. "But  we  may  and  should  change 
those  laws  which  are  inconsistent  with 
the  eternal  principles  of  right  and  jus- 
tice, whenever  Gud  gives  us  ability  and 
opportunity.  "  It  is  only  when  magis- 
trates keep  within  the  bounds  of  moral 
prescription,  that  obedience  is  a  duty. 
So  long  as  they  do  so,  it  is  better  for 
Christians,  who  live  under  despotic 
governments,  such  as  the  Roman  was, 
to  submit,  even  when  they  sutler  op- 
pression, than  to  revolt  and  be  sedi- 
tious. Under  an  elective  government 
like  our  own,  it  is  their  duty  to  assist 
in  displacing  wicked  rulers,  and  to  do 
this  quietly  and  orderly,  in  the  way  the 
law  has  pointed  out."  —  Stuart.  IT  Not 
only  for  wrath.  Not  only  through  fear 
of  punishment  fur  disobedience.  IT  But 
also  for  conscience  sake.  From  a  consci- 
entious regard  to  our  duty,  as  peaceable 
citizens,  and  disciples  of  Christ.  Civil 
government  is  to  bo  regarded  as  one  of 
the  appointed  institutions  of  God. 
Obedience  to  its  laws,  with  the  neces- 
sary qualifications,  is  a  part  of  our 
duty  to  God.  But  neither  our  Lord 
nor  his  apostles  yielded  obedience  to 
sinful  connnands  ;  neither  should  we. 
They  submitted  to  unrighteous  punish- 
ment rather  than  transgress  the  higher 
law  ;  and  so  should  we,  if  (iod  so  will. 
G.  For  this  cause.     Because  civil  gOT» 
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ministers,    attending    continually 
upon  this  very  thing. 

7    Render  therefore  to  all  their 
dues :    tribute  to  whom  tribute  is 


eminent  is  one  of  the  institutions  of 
God  for  the  benefit  of  men,  as  the  apos- 
tle had  previously  declared.  IT  Pay  ye 
tribute  also.  Not  only  yield  obedience 
to  the  existing  government,  so  ftir  as  is 
consistent  with  obedience  to  the  divine 
commands,  but  also  freely  contribute 
your  proportion  of  the  expense  of  main- 
taining that  government.  The  word 
renu-^red  tribute  properly  denotes  a  tax 
of  any  kind.  The  Roman  government 
imposed  a  tribute  on  conquered  nations, 
in  consideration  of  which  the  govern- 
ment was  under  an  implied  obligation 
to  secure  to  the  conquered  the  peaceable 
possession  of  the  remainder  of  their 
property.  The  J<.ws,  wherever  scat- 
tered, were  exceedingly  unwilling  to 
pay  such  tribute  or  tax.  They  some- 
times even  rebelled  against  the  im- 
perial government,  on  account  of  the 
taxes.  Acts  v.  37.  The  apostle  ad- 
monishes his  brethren,  Jews  as  well  as 
Gentiles,  that  they  ought  to  assist  in 
maintaining  the  government  which  was 
necessary  to  their  own  protection  and 
welfare.  IT  God's  ministers.  In  the 
same  sense  that  civil  government  is  a 
divine  institution,  the  oflBcers  of  gov- 
ernment are  to  be  regarded  as  the  ser- 
vants of  God.  They  are  truly  so  when 
they  discharge  their  duties  faithfully 
and  with  a  good  conscience.  But,  if 
they  are  false  to  their  duty,  and  use 
their  power  for  the  injury  of  those  for 
whose  benefit  government  was  estab- 
lished, they  have  no  more  claim  to  be 
considered  "  God's  ministers"  than  any 
other  class  of  sinnersi  IT  Attending 
continually  upon  this  very  thing.  Devot- 
ing their  time  and  their  energies  to  the 
proper  administration  of  government. 
Such  is  the  duty  of  rulers  ;  and  what 
the  apostle  here  says  is  upon  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  duty  is  faithfully 
performed.  The  laborer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire,  in  this  employment,  as  in 
others.  Government  cannot  be  main- 
tained without  expense  ;  and  that  ex- 
pense should  properly  be  shared  by  all 
who  share  the  benefits  of  government. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  any 
will  devote  themselves  wholly  to  the 
public  good  at  their  own  charges. 


due ;  custom  to  whom  custom  ;  fear 
to  whom  fear ;  honor  to  whom 
honor. 

8    Owe   no  man   anything,  but 


7.  Render  therefore  to  all  their  dues. 
Carefully  perform  all  your  relative 
duties.  Give  no  occasion  for  others  to 
regard  you  as  troublesome  members  of 
society.  On  the  contrary,  recognizing 
the  general  form  of  civil  government, 
and  the  various  official  grades  estab- 
lished under  it,  as  an  expression  of  the 
divine  will,  while  it  exists  cheerfully 
conform  to  it,  and  render  to  each  his 
due,  whether  tribute,  or  custom,  or 
fear,  or  honor.  IT  Tribute.  See  note 
on  ver.  6.  It  was  an  open  question 
among  the  Jews,  whether  tribute  should 
be  paid  to  the  Roman  government. 
They  had  always  paid  tithes,  under 
their  own  law,  willingly  contributing 
the  tenth  part  of  their  increase  for  the 
maintenance  of  religion.  But,  because 
they  were  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
a  foreign  government,  many  of  them 
scrupled  to  pay  the  tribute  demanded 
by  Csesar,  and  declared  it  to  be  unlaw- 
ful. The  enemies  of  our  Lord  at- 
tempted to  "entangle  him  in  his  talk" 
upon  this  subject.  He  avoided  the 
snare  ;  yet  he  plainly  enough  coun- 
selled them  to  obey  the  government  to 
which  they  were  then  suLject,  and  to 
pay  the  tribute  demanded  of  them. 
Matt.  xxii.  15—22.  See  also  Matt, 
xvii.  24 — 26.  IT  Custom.  Tribute  de- 
notes a  tax  imposed  on  lands,  or  goods, 
or  both,  ostensibly,  at  least,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  government.  Custom  is  the 
duty  or  tax  imposed  on  merchandise 
transported  from  one  place  to  another  ; 
hence  the  office  where  such  duties  or 
taxes  are  collected  is  called  a  "  custom- 
house." It  is  said  that  the  same  dis- 
tinction is  indicated  in  the  original 
words  here  used.  IT  Fear.  That  whole- 
some regard  of  the  civil  authority,  and 
of  its  authorized  officers,  which  shall 
restrain  us  from  disobedience,  or  from 
such  a  violation  of  the  laws  as  would 
expose  us  to  the  sword  of  justice.  IT 
Honor.  Generally,  the  respect  which 
is  due  from  one  man  to  another.  In 
this  place  it  seems  to  indicate  especially 
the  consideration  and  respect  which  is 
due  to  those  who  are  clothed  with  offi- 
cial authority. 

8.    Owe  no  7nan  anything.     From   th^ 
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to  love  one  another  :  for  he  that  lov-   eth  another  hath  fulfilled  the  law. 


admonition,  in  ver.  7,  to  discharge  all 
our  duties  to  the  civil  government  and 
its  officers,  the  transition  is  easy  to 
what  is  here  said  of  the  duties  of  pri- 
vate citizens  toward  each  other.  Com- 
mentators have  generally  understood 
the  apostle  to  speak  of  pecuniary  obli- 
gations exclusively,  as  if  his  meaning 
were.  Be  not  in  debt  to  any  (me  ;  so 
manage  your  transactions  with  man- 
kind that  no  one  shall  have  any  legal 
demand  against  you.  If  such  be  the 
purport  of  the  precept,  although  it  may 
be  literally  impracticable,  yet  in  a 
qualified  sense  it  is  surely  important. 
No  Christian  has  a  moral  right  to  con- 
tract debts  which  he  has  no  reasonable 
prospect  of  paying.  He  has  no  right 
to  indulge  in  lu.xurious  living  at  the 
expense  of  others.  lie  should  con- 
scientiously graduate  his  expenses  by 
his  income,  and  not  permit  the  former 
to  exceed  the  latter.  Sickness,  or  other 
circumstances  over  which  he  has  no 
control,  may  derange  the  most  judicious 
plans.  But  such  is  the  general  rule  : 
Contract  no  debt  which  you  do  not  be- 
lieve yourself  able  to  pay  promptly  at 
maturity,  and  live  within  your  income. 
By  a  disregard  of  this  rule,  alike  de- 
manded by  religion  and  by  common 
iKmesty,  many  professed  Christians  have 
incurred  aggravated  perplexities  and 
troubles,  and  have  brought  Qhristianity 
itself  into  disgrace  in  the  sight  of  un- 
believers. I  think,  however,  that  the 
apostolic  admonition  is  not  confined  to 
pecuniary  transactions,  but  that  it  is 
of  much  wider  extent  ;  that  it  embraces 
all  the  duties,  social  and  moral,  which 
men  owe  to  each  other.  The  general 
construction  of  the  passage  indicates 
this  interpretation.  In  ver.  7  the  gen- 
eral precept,  "Render  to  all  their 
dues,"  is  followed  by  a  specification  of 
sundry  duties  to  those  in  authority. 
So,  in  this  verse,  we  have  the  general 
precept,  "  Owe  no  man  anything,"  fol- 
lowed by  the  specification  in  ver.  9. 
The  force  of  the  admonition  seems  to 
me  to  bo  this  :  Promptly  discharge 
every  duty  to  your  fellow-man,  when- 
ever it  shall  arise,  whether  that  duty 
consist  in  refraining  from  injuring  him, 
ver.  10,  or  in  contributing  to  his  happi- 
ness by  such  acts  of  kindness  as  are 
within  your  power.  If  any  one  have  a 
28* 


proper  claim  on  you,  of  whatever  kind, 
see  that  the  claim  be  met  to  the  full 
extent  of  your  slbility.  This  view  seems 
to  harmonize  with  the  general  scope  of 
the  apostle's  discourse  better  than  that 
which  limits  the  precept  to  a  single 
duty,  important,  to  be  sure,  but  no  more 
important,  and  no  more  obligatory,  than 
many  others  which  Christianity  de- 
mands of  its  disciples.  IT  But  to  love 
one  anothrr.  Love  is  a  debt  which  ex- 
ists permanently.  It  can  never  be  can- 
celled. We  owe  this  debt  to  our  fellow- 
men.  If  we  cherish  such  love  at  the 
present  moment,  and  thus  meet  the 
present  obligation,  the  debt  is  none  the 
less  for  the  next  moment.  So  long  as 
existence  continues,  the  obligation  con- 
tinues also.  Special  claims  may  be 
met  and  cancelled.  If  we  owe  money, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  amount 
we  are  discharged  of  the  obligation, 
and  owe  it  no  longer.  If  a  brother 
have  a  just  claim  on  us  for  any  specific 
act  of  kindness,  and  we  render  it,  the 
debt  is  paid,  and  we  owe  it  no  longer. 
But  the  debt  of  love  remains  always 
due.  It  requires  perpetual  payment, 
but  it  never  becomes  less  in  amount 
or  obligation.  AVith  much  propriety, 
therefore,  the  apostle  makes  this  ex- 
ception, when  he  exhorts  us  to  "  owe 
no  man  anything,"  for  this  is  a  debt 
which  is  "  inextinguishable  in  its  own 
nature."  IT  He  that  hvrth  another. 
^^  Another  is  a  more  general  word  than 
neighbor  in  the  next  verses,  and  com- 
prehends our  very  enemies,  according 
to  the  sublime  morality  enjoined  by 
Christ."  —  Macknight.  IT  Hath  fulfilled 
the  law.  "  In  what  way  this  is  done  is 
stated  in  ver.  10.  The  law  in  relation 
to  our  neighbor  is  there  said  to  be 
simply  that  we  do  no  ill  to  him.  Love 
to  him  would  prompt  to  no  injury.  It 
would  seek  to  do  him  good,  and  wovild 
thus  fulfil  all  the  purposes  of  justice 
and  truth  which  we  owe  to  him.  In 
order  to  illustrate  this,  the  apostle,  in 
the  next  verso,  runs  over  the  laws  of 
the  ten  commandments,  in  relation  to 
our  neighbor,  and  shows  that  all  those 
laws  proceed  on  the  principle  that  we 
are  to  love  him,  and  that  love  would 
prompt  to  them  all."  —  Barnes.  A 
spirit  of  genuine  love  to  others,  which 
the  gospel  requires,  will  prompt  us  ia 
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9  For  this,  Thou  shalt  not  com- 
uiit  adultery,  Thou  shalt  not  kill, 
Thou  shalt  not  steal,  Thou  shalt 
not  bear  ftilse  witness.  Thou  shalt 
not  covet ;  and  if  ther^  be  any  other 
commandment,  it   is   briefly  com- 

all  things  to  consult  their  happiness 
and  welfare,  and  will  incline  us  to  ex- 
tend to  them  such  aid,  assistance,  sym- 
pathy, and  forgiveness,  as  we  could 
reasonably  ask  of  them  under  like  cir- 
cumstances. A  man  will  perform  his 
duty  and  fulfil  the  law,  both  towards 
God  and  men,  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  genuineness  and  strength  of  his 
love  to  God  and  love  to  men.  In  this 
sense  is  it  true  that  "  he  that  loveth 
another  hath  fulfilled  the  law "  in  re- 
gard to  mankind  ;  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  he  that  loveth  God  hath  ful- 
filled the  law  in  regard  to  him.  It  is 
only  because  our  love  is  imperfect  that 
our  obedience  fails  of  perfection.  See 
notes  on  Matt.  vii.  12  ;   xxii.  40. 

9.  For  this.  The  apostle  thus  intro- 
duces the  proof  that  love  is  the  sub- 
stjintial  duty  required  by  the  law.  "  For 
the  law  which  says."  —  Conyheare.  This 
translation,  though  by  no  means  lit- 
eral, seems  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
phrase.  IT  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery, (fcc.  See  note  on  Matt.  xix.  18. 
The  idea  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  these  prohibitions  is,  that  we  are 
not  to  injure  our  fellow-men,  or  do 
anything  inconsistent  with  a  spirit  of 
love  towards  them.  IT  If  there  be  any 
other  commandment.  This  "  is  not  meant 
to  express  a  doubt  whether  there  be 
any  other  commandment,  but  only  to 
say,  '  Whatever  other  commandment 
there  may  be  ;'  namely^  whatever  com- 
mand respecting  our  relative  duties." 
—  Stuart.  IT  It  is  briefly  comprehended. 
It  is  summed  up  ;  this  is  the  substan- 
tial import  of  the  whole.  IT  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  This 
precept  comprehends  not  only  the  neg- 
ative duties  before  specified,  of  for- 
bearing to  injure  others,  but  also  the 
positive  duties  of  kindness  which  we 
owe  to  others  ;  the  duties  involved  in 
the  Golden  Rule  :  "All  things  whatso- 
ever ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  da  ye  even  so  to  them."  Matt, 
vii.  12.  No  specific  duty  is  required 
of    us,    in   regard   to   our   fellow-men, 


prehended  in  this  saying,  namely^ 
Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself. 

10  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his 
neighbor :  therefore  love  is  the 
fulfiUino;  of  the  law. 


which  is  not  included  in  this  broad  and 
comprehensive  precept.  If  our  conduct 
towards  others  be  guided  always  by  a 
spirit  of  genuine  love  to  them,  we  shall 
violate  no  commandment.  "  In  this 
one  sentence  the  apostle  affirms  the 
whole  essence  of  the  moral  law  to  be 
contained ;  and  it  is  indeed  so.  Sup- 
pose, now,  that  every  man  on  earth 
really,  truly,  and  as  highly,  regarded 
his  neighbor's  happiness  as  his  own;  all 
injustice,  fraud,  oppression,  and  injury 
of  every  kind,  would  at  once  cease,  and 
a  universal  fulfilment  of  our  obligation 
to  others  would  be  the  consequence."  - 
Stuart. 

10.  Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor. 
No  man  willingly  injures  himself,  be- 
cause he  loves  himself.  If  he  love 
others  as  he  loves  himself,  he  will  be 
equally  unwilling  to  injure  them.  If 
he  intentionally  injure  them,  it  is  be- 
cause he  does  not  truly  love  them. 
By  this  test  we  may  easily  determine 
whether  we  truly  love  others.  "Love 
worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor."  Nay, 
more,  it  does  work  good  to  others  ;  it 
prompts  to  a  desire  for  their  happiness, 
and  to  all  proper  means  for  its  advance- 
ment. Such  love  our  Lord  requires  us 
to  cherish  towards  all,  that  we  may  bo 
like  Him  who  thus  loveth  all,  and  who 
is  kind  even  to  the  unthankful  and  to 
the  evil.  Matt.  v.  43 — 48  ;  Luke  vi. 
35.  Love  in  us  will  work  no  injury  to 
our  brethren  ;  and  love  in  God  will 
work  no  injury  to  his  children.  Wo 
may  safely  trust  in  him,  therefore,  that 
all  the  dispensations  of  his  providence, 
whether  for  the  present  joyous  or 
grievous,  will  "work  no  ill"  to  us,  in- 
asmuch as  they  are  guided  by  a  spirit 
of  pure  love.  IT  Therefore  love  is  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law.  Or,  the  fulness  of 
the  law,  its  substance,  the  great  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  is  founded.  "  The 
apostle's  meaning  is,  that  love  to  our 
neighbor,  joined  with  love  to  God,  is 
that  which  renders  our  obBdlenoo  to 
the  law  full  or  complete."  —  Machnight. 
Wo  shall  worship  and  obey  God  in  pro- 
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11  And  that,  knowing  the  time, 
that  now  it  is  high  time  to  awake 
Dut  of  sleep  :  for  now  is  our  salva- 


portion  to  the  sincerity  of  our  love  to 
him.  We  shall  do  good  and  refrain 
from  evil  towards  men  in  proportion  to 
the  sincerity  of  our  love  to  them.  Per- 
fect love,  therefore,  would  secure  a 
perfect  fulfilment  of  the  law. 

11.  And  that.  "That  is,  do  thi.s, 
namely,  all  which  he  had  been  e.\hort- 
ing  them  to  do." — Stuart.  An  addi- 
tional inducement  to  faithful  obedience 
is  thus  introduced.  IT  Knowing  the  time. 
Namely,  the  gospel  time  or  day,  which 
had  then  dawned,  and  was  becoming 
more  and  more  bright.  Considering  or 
realizing  that  you  live  in  such  a  period, 
the  duty  enforced  becomes  the  more 
urgent.  IT  It  is  high  time  to  awake  out 
of  sleep.  Tills  figure  is  both  beautiful 
and  peculiarly  appropriate.  As  the 
dawn  of  the  natural  day  is  the  signal 
to  arouse  from  slumber,  and  to  engage 
with  activity  in  physical  and  mental 
labors,  so  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  the 
moral  light  which  shone  forth  when  the 
Sun  of  Righteousness  arose  with  heal- 
ing in  his  wings  (Mai.  iv.  2),  was  a 
signal  to  shake  oGf  the  moral  lethargy 
which  had  brooded  over  mankind,  and 
to  devote  all  the  renewed  powers  of  the 
soul  to  moral  and  spiritual  culture  and 
improvement.  IT  For  now  is  our  salva- 
tion nearer  than  when  vie  believed.  This 
passage  has  been  variously  interpreted. 
Many  of  the  German  critics  agree  with 
Locke,  that  the  apostle  "  looked  upon 
Christ's  coming  as  not  far  ott" ;"  that 
is,  that  he  would  speedily  appear  a  sec- 
ond time  on  the  earth,  and  the  day  of 
full  glory  commence.  To  this  it  is  a 
sufficient  objection,  that  when  the 
Thessalonians  understood  him  to  teach 
such  a  doctrine,  in  his  first  Epistle  to 
them  (1  Thess.  v.  2,  G),  he  assured 
them  in  his  second  Epistle,  that  they 
had  utterly  mistaken  his  meaning.  2 
Thess.  ii.  1 — 3.  Others,  as  Hammond 
and  Whitby,  suppose  salvation  to  indi- 
cate the  dcHverance  of  the  church  from 
persecution,  when  their  most  violent 
enemies,  the  .lews,  should  bo  over- 
thrown. Others,  again,  like  Stuart  and 
Barnes,  suppose  salvation  to  be  used,  in 
its  highest  sense,  to  indicate  entire 
purification  from  sin  in  the  future  life, 
Mid  suppose  the  apostle  to  mean  that 


tion  nearer  than  when  we  believed. 

12   The  night  is  far  spent,  the 

day  is  at   hand  :    let   us   therefore 

'  salvation  was  nearer  to  them  merely 
because  the  period  of  death  was  nearer 

I  than  when  they  became  believers.     But 

I I  p'-efer  the  interpretation  by  Mac- 
;  knirjht.  :     "  Salvation,    in    this   passage, 

signifies  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation, 
the  gospel,  as  it  does  in  various  other 
passages.  For  example,  Luke  xix.  9, 
'  This  day  salvation  is  come  to  thy 
house.'  Rom.  xi.  11,  'Salvation  is 
come  to  the  lientiles,  to  provoke  them 
to  emulation.'  —  Nor  is  this  all;  the 
translation  which  I  have  given  of  the 
clause  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
original  :  '  For  now  the  salvation  is 
nearer  us  (the  word  of  salvation,  the 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,  is  nearer  us) 
than  when  we  believed.'  The  apostle's 
meaning  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  gos- 
pel was  better  understood  by  the  Gentiles 
than  when  they  first  believed.  For 
things  that  are  plain  and  easily  under- 
stood were  said  by  the  Hebrews  to  be 
nigh.  Rom.  x.  8,  '  The  matter  is  nigh 
thee.'  The  apostle's  argument  stands 
thus  :  We,  Gentiles,  have  the  glad 
tidings  of  salvation  now  more  fully 
preached  to  us,  and  we  understand 
them  better,  than  when  wo  first  be- 
lieved ;  consequently  we  are  better 
acquainted  with  the  obligations  laid  oa 
us  by  the  gospel  to  live  in  a  holy  man- 
ner, and  are  sensible  that  it  is  time  for 
us  to  awake  fully  from  the  intoxication 
of  sin.  The  apostle  included  himself 
in  this  exhortation,  not  because  he  had 
ever  slept  in  the  ignorance  of  heathen- 
ism, and  needed  to  awake,  but  to  make 
his  reproof  more  inoffensive,  and  his 
exhortation  more  persuasive."  The  ex- 
hortation, viewed  thus,  is  seen  to  be 
founded  on  the  principle  that  moral 
obligation  is  proportionate  to  the  degree 
of  moral  light  enjoyed.  See  note  on 
Luke  xii.  47,  48. 

12.  The  night  is  far  spent.  Is  ap- 
proaching its  close  ;  is  nearly  ended. 
The  ignorance  of  the  Gentiles  is  often 
termed  night  and  darkness,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Luke  i.  78,  79  ;  Acts  xxvi.  18  ; 
Rom.  i.  21  ;  Eph.  iv.  18  ;  v.  8  ;  1 
Pet.  ii.  9.  IT  The  day  is  at  hand. 
The  glorious  light  of  the  gospel  ifl 
emphatically  styled  the  day.  Those 
who    bad    seen  that    light,   who   had 
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cast  off  thf>  works  of  darknoss,  and 
lot  us  put  on  the  armor  of  lij^ht. 

13  Lot  us  walk  honestly,  as  in 
the  day  ;  not  in  rioting  and  drunk- 
enness, not  in  chaniherinsr  and  wan- 


acquired  knowledge  of  the  truth,  are 
said  to  be  "  children  of  the  day,"  1 
Thess.  V.  5,  and  "  children  of  light," 
Eph.  V.  8.  As  darkness  and  igno- 
rance were  fading  away  before  the  ap- 
proaching light,  and  as  the  light  was 
becoming  clearer  and  more  brilliant  as 
the  great  truths  of  the  gospel  were 
more  fully  and  accurately  understood, 
or,  in  Hebrew  phrase,  were  more  near  at 
hand,  the  obligation  of  Christians  to  be 
active  and  faithful  increased  in  a  cor- 
responding degree.  The  main  idea  is 
similar  to  that  in  the  foregoing  verse. 
IT  Let  us  therefore  ca.st  off  the  works  of 
darkness.  Let  us  abandon  all  those  sin- 
ful practices  to  which  we  were  accus- 
tomed when  in  darkness.  IT  Let  us  put 
on  the  armor  of  light.  Let  us  practise 
the  virtues,  and  cultivate  the  spirit, 
required  by  the  gospel  of  light  and 
Balvation.  These  are  styled  armor,  be- 
cause they  furnish  a  defence  against 
temptation,  and  the  means  of  overcom- 
ing the  obstacles  to  our  progress  in  ho- 
liness. See  Eph.  vi.  10 — 17;  2  Cor.  x.  4. 
115.  Let  us  wiilk  honestly.  Let  US  con- 
duct with  propriety,  as  becometh  Chris- 
tians. IT  As  in  the  day.  Let  our  actions 
be  such  as  need  no  concealment.  John 
iii.  20.  Let  them  be  such  as  will  bear 
the  test  of  gospel  light.  IT  Not  in  riot- 
iwj  and  drunkenness.  Some  of  the  works 
of  darkness  are  here  specified,  to  which 
the  (} entiles  had  been  accustomed  be- 
fore the  light  of  the  gospel  beamed 
upon  them,  but  which  were  now  to  be 
cast  off  and  shunned.  'In  making  the 
Bclection,  the  apostle  preserves  the 
figure,  by  naming  only  those  which  are 
chiefly  practised  in  the  night,  or  in 
darkness.  Riotinij  is  here  used  in  the 
sense  of  rrvdliny,  and  indicates  the 
excesses  which  attend  luxurious  living. 
Drunkenness,  however  inconsistent  with 
Christian  principles,  and  even  with  the 
principles  of  a  selfish  regard  to  one's 
own  welfare,  is  too  eonnnon  to  rcijuire  a 
fingle  word  of  explanation.  These 
two  are  grouped  together,  being  of 
similar  character,  an(l  having  a  common 
origin  in  unrestrained  ap[>etite.  It 
•curcely   need    bo   remarked    that   the 


tonness,  not  in  strife  and  envying. 
14  But  put  ye  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  make  not  pro- 
vision for  the  flesh,  to  fulfil  the 
lusts  thereof. 


heathen  were  addicted  to  these  vices,  aa 
well  as  to  the  others  named  in  thia 
verse.  IT  Chamberinij.  The  word  used 
hero  occurs  in  the  Septuagint  (Lev. 
xviii.  22),  and  probably  in  the  same 
sense.  That  the  heathen  were  guilty 
of  this,  among  other  works  of  darkness, 
is  manifest  from  ch.  i.  27.  IT  Wanton- 
ness. Lasciviousness.  These  two  are 
also  grouped  together,  as  of  kindred 
character,  arising  from  the  unbridled 
animal  passions.  IT  Strife  and  envyiny. 
"  These  vices  are  properly  introduced  in 
connection  with  the  others.  They  usually 
accompany  each  other.  Quarrels  and 
contentions  come  out  of  scenes  of  drunk- 
enness and  debauchery." —  Barnes.  See 
Prov.  xxiii.  2it — 32.  Or,  the  phrase 
may  be  interpreted,  more  generally,  as 
an  exhortation  that  Christians  indulge 
not  "  in  quarrelling  about  riehes,  or 
honors,  or  opinions,  and  in  envying  the 
prosperity  of  others." — Mackniyht.  All 
these  "works  of  darkness"  should  be 
put  off,  or  laid  aside,  by  the  "children 
of  light." 

14.  Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Cultivate  the  spirit  which  he  manifested, 
and  practise  those  virtues  which  ho  en- 
joined. "  IJe  conformable  to  his  doc- 
trine and  holy  life." —  Whilby.  "  In 
all  respects,  the  Lord  Jesus  was  unlike 
what  had  been  specified  in  the  previous 
verse.  He  was  temperate,  chaste,  pure, 
])eaceable,  and  meek  ;  and  to  put  him  on 
was  to  imitate  him  in  these  respects." — 
Barnes.  IT  Make  not  provisioii  for  the 
flesh,  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof  Otherwise 
translated,  "  Make  no  provision  for  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh." —  Maekuiyht.  "  Make 
no  provision  for  the  flesh,  in  respect  to 
its  lusts." —  Stuart.  "  Take  no  thought 
to  please  your  fleshly  lusts." — Cony- 
beare.  According  to  either  translation, 
the  meaning  is  sufficiently  manifest'. 
Christians  are  exhorted  not  to  seek  in- 
dulgence of  sensual  lusts  ;  but  rather, 
as  children  of  liglit,  to  strive  earnestly 
for  the  attainment  of  a  true  Cinistian 
character.  The  natiiial  tendency  of  a 
genuine  faith  in  the  gospel  of  Ciirist  to 
j)roducc  such  a  change  in  the  object  and 
purposes    of    life     is     discussed    mora 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

IM  that  is  weak  in  the  faith 
receive  ye,  but  not  to  doubtful 


largely   in   the   sixth   chapter   of   this 
epistle. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

1.  Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith.  From 
what  follows  it  is  manifest  that,  by 
weakness  in  faith,  the  apostle  has  spe- 
cial reference  to  certain  questions  of 
morals  which  then  agitsited  the  church 
at  Rome.  The  persons  referred  to  might 
have  had  strong  faith  in  God,  and  might 
have  believed  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
with  all  tlie  heart,  and  yet,  by  their 
scruples  in  regard  to  Christian  liberty, 
might  have  been  weak  brethren.  IT  Re- 
ceive ye.  Admit  him  to  your  society 
and  comnmnion,  and  strive  to  improve 
his  understanding.  Treat  him  with  kind- 
ness and  gentleness.  Kespect  his  scru- 
ples, until  they  can  be  removed  by 
the  greater  light  which  is  in  you.  IT 
But  not  to  dauhtfid  dittjnttationa.  The 
sense  is,  perhaps,  more  plainly  ex- 
pressed in  the  translation  by  Conyheare, 
even  though  it  be  less  literal  :  "  Make 
no  distinctions  for  ojjinion's  sake."  If 
the  heart  be  right,  differences  in  opin- 
ion, as  to  certain  observances,  are  to  be 
overlooked.  The  strong  should  not  de- 
spise the  weak,  nor  the  weak  condemn 
the  strong.  Ver.  2.  But  the  unity  of 
the  spirit  should  bo  preserved  in  the 
bonds  of  peace.  Or,  if  the  common 
translation  be  preferred,  the  meaning 
is,  that  a  weak  brother  is  to  be  received 
into  fellowship,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
violently  and  harshly  controverting  his 
opinions,  but  in  the  hope  of  winning 
bis  confidence  and  strengthening  his 
faith  by  kindness  and  Christian  instruc- 
tion. There  was  great  need  of  this  cau- 
tion to  the  church  at  Home,  composed 
of  converts  from  Judaism,  who  brought 
with  them  many  prejudices  connected 
with  their  former  creed,  and  of  converts 
from  heathenism,  who  had  never  enter- 
tained those  prejudices.  And  the  cau- 
tion is  useful  to  all,  even  now.  It  is 
well  observed  by  Barnes  that  "young 
converts  have  often  a  peculiar  delicacy 
or  sensitiveness  about  the  lawfulness 
of  many  things,  in  relation  to  which 
©Ider  Christians  may  bo  more  fully  es- 


disputations. 

2  For  one  Ixilioveth  that  he  may 
eat  all  thing8 ;  another,  who  ia 
weak,  eateth  herbs. 


tablished.  To  produce  yjcace  there  must 
be  kindness,  tenderness,  and  faithful 
teaching  ;  not  denunciation,  or  harsh- 
ness, on  one  side  or  the  other." 

2.  Fur  one  helieveth  that  he  may  eat  all 
thijKjs.  The  first  point  of  difference  be- 
tween weak  and  strong  disciples,  speci- 
fied by  the  apostle,  respected  the  eating 
of  meats.  Some  have  understood  that 
the  question  extended  to  the  eating  of 
meats,  under  all  circumstances  what- 
ever ;  and  have  supposed  the  apostle 
to  refer  to  those  ascetics  who  conscien- 
tiously abstained  altogether  from  ani- 
mal food.  But  it  is  the  more  common, 
and,  probably,  more  correct  opinion, 
that  the  real  questi(m  at  issue  was,  not 
whether  meats  might  be  lawfully  eaten 
under  any  circumstances,  but  under 
what  circumstances  they  might  lawfully 
be  eaten.  By  the  Jewish  law,  the  flesh 
of  certain  animals  was  pronounced  un- 
clean ;  and  the  flesh  of  any  animal 
whatever  was  likewise  unclean,  if  it 
had  been  offered  in  sacrifice  to  an  idol. 
Of  such  unclean  meats  the  Jew  was 
strictly  forbidden  to  eat.  When  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  many  of  the 
Jews  con.sidered  themselves  still  bound 
to  obey  the  Mosaic  law,  and,  of  course, 
to  refrain  from  eating  what  the  law 
prohibited.  On  the  contrary,  the  Gen- 
tile convert  knew  no  distinction  between 
meats,  as  clean  and  unclean,  and  had 
been  accustomed  hitherto  to  eat,  without 
hesitation,  such  meats  as  had  been  sacri- 
ficed unto  idols.  He,  therefore,  had  no 
hesitation  in  eating  all  things,  that  is, 
any  kind  of  meat  or  food  placed  before 
him,  as  a  matter  of  conscience  ;  it  was 
with  hiui  acjuestion  only  of  taste.  Some 
of  the  Jews,  also,  of  whom  the  apostle 
was  one,  believed  that  they  were  free 
from  the  law  of  ordinances,  and  par- 
takers of  the  liberty  of  Christ  ;  and 
that,  therefore,  they  might  freely  eat 
whatsoever  was  set  before  them,  asking 
no  questions  for  conscience'  sake.  1  Cor. 
X.  27.  IT  Another  who  is  weak.  Name- 
ly, those  of  the  .Jews  who  still  regarded 
themselves  subject  to  the  Mosaic  law. 
IT  Eateth  herbs.  Or  vegetables.  It  was 
customary  to  expose  for  sale  in  the 
shambles  whatever  was  left  uaooiifiame4 
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3  Let  not  him  that  eateth,  de- 
spise him  that  eateth  not ;  and  let 
not  him  that  eateth  not,  judge 
him  that  eateth :  for  God  hath 
received  him. 

of  the  idolatrous  feasts,  as  well  as  other 
meats  which  the  law  pronounced  un- 
clean. Lest  they  should  be  deceived, 
and  should  unconsciously  purchase  meat 
unclean  in  itself,  or  which  had  been 
sacrificed  to  an  idol,  these  weak  Chris- 
tians refrained  entirely  from  pur- 
chasing meats  in  the  market,  and  gen- 
erally subsisted  on  vegetables.  When 
invited  to  an  entertainment,  or  a  Chris- 
tian feast,  the  same  scruples  prevented 
them  from  partaking  of  meats,  and  they 
ate  only  vegetables.  Such  was  the  dis- 
tinction between  those  who  ate  all 
things  and  those  who  ate  herbs  ;  be- 
tween whom  the  apostle  would  have  no 
violent  disputation,  but  rather  a  spirit 
of  kindness.  For  more  extended  re- 
marks concerning  the  lawfulness  of  eat- 
ing meats  ofiFered  to  idols,  see  notes  on 
1  Cor.  X.  25—32. 

3.  Let  not  him  that  eateth.  Namely, 
the  Gentile  convert,  who  eats,  without 
scruple,  whatever  is  provided  for  him. 
IT  Despise  him  that  eateth  Jiot.  Let  him 
not  regard  with  contempt  the  scruples 
of  his  brother  who  conscientiously  re- 
frains from  eating  meat,  lest  he  should 
chance  to  eat  what  the  law  pronounces 
unclean.  The  word  despise  is  well  chosen. 
Contempt  is  more  likely  to  be  cherished 
by  the  strong  to  the  weak  than  any 
more  violent  emotion  ;  yet  it  has  no 
tendency  to  win  the  confidence,  or  to 
convince  the  judgment,  or  secure  the 
affection  and  esteem  of  the  weak.  The 
Gentile,  rejoicing  in  the  liberty  where- 
with Christ  had  mad(»  him  free,  and 
never  having  been  conscious  of  any  alle- 
giance to  the  Mosaic  law,  would  be 
very  likely  to  regard  the  scruples  of  his 
Jewish  brother  as  weak  and  frivolous, 
and  to  despise  or  hold  him  in  contempt 
for  being  restrained  by  them.  But  .such 
contempt  would  not  tend  to  edification, 
and  should  be  avoided.  IT  Him  which 
eateth  not.  Namely,  the  Jewish  con- 
vert, who  was  restrained  by  his  scru- 
ples from  eating  meat,  and  subsisted  on 
a  vegetable  diet,  except  when  absolute- 
ly certiiin  that  the  meat  was  ceremo- 
nially clean.  IT  Judye  him  that  eateth. 
Or,  condemn  him  that  eateth,  that  is, 


4  Who  art  thou  that  judgest 
another  man's  servant?  to  his  own 
master  he  standeth  or  falleth  :  yea, 
he  shall  be  holden  up  :  for  God  is 
able  to  make  him  stand. 


the  Gentile,  who  overlooked  all  dis- 
tinctions between  clean  and  unclean, 
and  thankfully  received  any  food  which 
his  appetite  craved.  The  v/ord  judge,  or 
condemn,  is  as  well  chosen  as  despise. 
The  weak  Christian,  who  conscientiously 
abstained  from  meats,  would  be  more 
likely  to  condemn  than  to  despise  his 
less  scrupulous  brother  for  an  act  which 
his  own  conscience  pronounced  sinful. 
But  neither  would  this  crimination  tend 
to  harmony  and  mutual  edification  ; 
and  it  was  therefore  to  be  avoided.  V 
For  God  hath  received  him.  Hath  re- 
ceived him  kindly  and  affectionately, 
admitted  him  to  communion.  The  samo 
word  is  used  here  which  occurs  in  ver. 
1.  In  the  church  at  Rome,  God  had 
visibly  manifested  his  acceptance  and 
approval  of  both  classes,  by  bestowing 
spiritual  gifts  on  both.  And  this 
was  surely  a  sufficient  reason  why 
they  should  neither  despise  nor  con- 
demn each  other.  It  is  not  well  to 
attempt  to  reverse  the  judgment  of  God,^ 
or  to  reject  what  he  accepts.  Acts  x. ' 
15. 

4.  Who  art  thou,  &G.  By  this  ques- 
tion the  apostle  intimates  the  impious 
presumption  of  a  man  who  should 
undertake  to  condemn  those  whom  God 
had  accepted,  ver.  3.  If  men  would 
seriously  reflect  on  the  infinite  difference 
between  themselves  and  God,  between 
his  ways  and  their  ways,  they  would 
not  arrogantly  presume  to  "  rejudge  his 
justice,"  and  to  pass  condemnation  on 
those  whom  he  has  acquitted.  IT  7'hat 
judyest  another  man's  servant,  llather, 
the  servant  of  another  :  that  is,  of  God. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  original  answer- 
ing to  man  in  the  common  version. 
Christians  are  the  servants  of  God,  and 
of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  :  but  they  are 
not  servants  of  each  other  in  such  a 
sense  as  to  incur  condemnation  for  a 
difference  of  opinion  or  practice,  not 
involving  moral  turpitude.  The  refer- 
ence here  is  probably  to  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Gentile  converts,  by  their 
Jewish  brethren,  for  partaking  of  meats 
which  the  law  pronounced  unclean. 
While  Paul  conceded  the  right  of  weak 
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5  One  man  estcemetli  one  day 
above  another  :  another  esteemeth 

brethren  to  eat  herbs,  if  they  chose,  and 
their  duty  to  do  so,  if  they  had  con- 
scientious scruples  concerning  other 
food,  he  claimed  the  right  of  others  to 
eat  meat,  if  their  consciences  justified 
the  practice.  And  he  insisted  that 
neither  party  should  despise  or  condemn 
the  other  for  this  difference.  IT  To  his 
own  7naster  he  standeth  or  falleth.  He  is 
accountable  only  to  his  own  master  ; 
that  is,  to  God.  By  Him  alone  is  he  to 
be  justified  or  condemned.  See  Ps.  i.  5. 
"  The  strict  rendering  would  be  :  In 
relation  to  his  own  master,  he  is  subject 
to  sentence  of  condemnation  or  acquit- 
tal ;  that  is,  before  the  tribunal  of 
another  he  cannot  be  arraigned  in  re- 
spect to  his  scrupulous  conscience  ;  his 
own  master  only  can  call  him  to  an  ac- 
count as  to  this  matter." — Stuart.  IT 
Yea,  he  shall  be  holden  up.  He  shall  be 
sustained  and  justified  in  following  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  guided 
by  the  light  of  the  gospel,  notwithstand- 
ing his  opinions  and  practices  may  be 
disapproved  and  condemned  by  his  less 
enlightened  or  more  scrupulous  brethren. 
IT  For  God  is  able  to  make  him  stand. 
So  long  as  his  heart  is  right  towards 
God,  his  only  lawful  master,  he  shall 
enjoy  the  divine  approbation,  and  the 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience.  Let 
no  man,  therefore,  presume  to  condemn 
his  brother  ;  but  rather  acquiesce  in 
the  judgment  of  God. 

5.  One  man  esteemeth.  The  same 
word  occurs  here  which  is  rendered 
judr/e  in  rer.  3  ;  but  the  sense  is  very 
different.  There  it  means  to  condemn  ; 
here,  to  think,  to  estimate,  to  regard. 
IT  One  day  above  another.  Better  than 
another  ;  more  worthy  of  regard  than 
another  ;  more  holy  than  another. 
This  also  ha3  special  reference  to  Jew- 
ish Christians,  who  had  formerly  "  re- 
garded the  days  of  their  festivals,  and 
fasts,  and  Sabbaths,  as  peculiarly 
sacred,  and  who  would  retain,  to  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  their  former 
views,  even  after  they  were  converted 
to  Christianity."  —  Barnejs.  IT  Another 
esteemeth  every  day  alike.  The  word 
alike  is  added  by  the  translators,  but 
not  improperly,  as  the  manifest  mean- 
ing is  thus  expressed.  The  reference  is 
to  the  Jewish  holy  days,  or  "  festivals, 


every  day  alike.     Let  every  man  be 
fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind. 


and  fasts,  and  Sabbaths."  The  Gentile 
Christians  had  never  been  under  sub- 
jection to  the  Jewish  law,  and  regarded 
those  days  as  no  more  sacred  than 
others  ;  moreover,  they  considered  that 
law  to  be  abrogated,  and  conscientiously 
refrained  from  observing  its  rites  and 
ceremonies.  IF  Let  every  one  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind.  Let  every 
one  determine  the  matter  for  himself, 
after  due  deliberation,  and  with  the 
aid  of  all  the  instruction  he  can  obtain 
from  the  Scriptures.  It  is  not  a  thing 
to  be  lightly  decided  ;  but,  whatever 
conclusion  be  adopted,  it  should  be  the 
result  of  a  careful  examination.  "  L»t 
each  one  act  conscientiously  in  respect 
to  this  matter,  according  to  the  real 
persuasion  or  belief  of  his  own  mind,  so 
as  not  to  violate  his  conscience  in  ob- 
serving, or  neglecting  to  observe,  par- 
ticular days  in  a  special  manner."  — 
Stuart.  It  is  manifest  that  our  Lord 
did  not  regard  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  it 
was  regarded  by  the  Jews  generally. 
It  was  a  frequent  complaint  against 
him  that  he  transgressed  the  Sabbath 
day.  Neither  the  apostles  nor  the  early 
Christians  regarded  the  Jewish  Sabbath, 
or  the  other  legal  holy  days,  as  worthy 
of  any  peculiar  reverence.  On  the  con 
trary,  when  some  of  the  early  convert 
manifested  an  inclination  so  to  regard 
and  observe  them,  it  was  deemed  a  fit 
occasion  for  apostolic  reproof.  Gal.  iv. 
9 — 11.  It  has  been  a  question  among 
commentators  whether  the  Christian 
Sabbath  belongs  to  the  same  category. 
The  Lord's  day,  the  first  day  of  the 
week  (instead  of  the  seventh  day,  which 
was  the  Jewish  Sabbath),  was  very 
early  set  apart,  in  commemoration  of 
our  Lord's  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
It  was  not  one  of  those  holy  days  of 
which  the  apostle  was  speaking,  and  ia 
not  therefore  directly  included  in  the 
judgment  pronounced.  Whether  the 
general  principle  involved  be  equally 
applicable  to  this  day  is,  at  the  least, 
very  questionable.  The  apostle  would 
not  have  his  brethren  contend  in  re- 
gard to  observances  brouglit  into  the 
church  by  converts  from  other  forms  of 
faith  ;  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
he  would  not  insist  on  observances 
established  by  th©  authority  and  prao* 
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6  He  that  regardeth  the  day, 
regardeth  it  unto  the  Lord  :  and 
he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to 
the  Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it. 
He  that  eateth,  eateth  to  the  Lord, 

tice  of  those  Christians  who  enjoyed 
spiritual  gifts.  The  remarks  of  Stuart 
are  candid  and  judicious  :  "  The  ques- 
tion, whether  Rom.  xiv.  5  has  respect  to 
the  Lord's  day  as  well  as  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Jews,  is  more  difficult  of  decision 
than  some  may  at  first  suppose  ;  be- 
cause there  is  nothing  in  the  context 
which  furnishes  any  certain  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  day  here.  But,  if  we  may 
venture  to  compare  Col.  ii.  16  and  Gal. 
iv.  10  with  the  passage  here  (and  it 
does  seem  to  me  that  the  two  passages 
manifestly  have  relation  to  the  same 
usages  and  prejudices  in  the  church), 
then  we  may  draw  the  conclusion,  pretty 
clearly,  that  day  here  relates  to  days 
which  the  scruples  of  Jewish  Christians 
deemed  sacred,  and  has  no  relation  to 
the  Lord's  day,  which  all  agree  to 
keep  holy." 

6.  He  that  regardeth  the  day.  Reli- 
giously observes  any  of  the  Jewish  holy 
days,  of  which  the  apostle  is  understood 
to  be  speaking.  IT  Regardeth  it  unto 
the  Lord.  Believing  the  day  to  be  set 
apart  as  holy  time,  and  commanded  to 
be  kept  holy,  he  so  observes  it,  in  obe- 
dience to  what  he  thinks  is  the  will  of 
God.  The  Jewish  Christians,  who, 
through  the  weakness  or  incompleteness 
of  their  faith,  had  not  become  fully  con- 
scious of  their  liberty  in  Christ,  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  conscientious  in  their  legal 
observances.  IT  He  that  regardeth  not 
the  day.  Namely,  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, and  such  of  the  Jewish  Christians 
as  had  escaped  from  tjie  shackles  of  the 
law.  None  of  these  esteemed  the  Jew- 
ish holy  days  as  more  holy,  or  more 
worthy  of  religious  observance,  than 
others.'  IT  To  the  Lord  he  doth  not  re- 
yard  it.  These  were  as  conscientious  as 
their  weaker  brethren.  They  refrained 
from  honoring  such  days  bv  religious 
observances,  lest  they  should  seem  to 
acknowledge  the  binding  force  of  a  law 
which  had  been  abrogated  by  the  same 
Lawgiver  who  enacted  it,  that  it  might 
give  place  to  another  and  a  better  law, 
even  the  law  of  liberty  in  Christ. 
IT  He  that  eateth.  That  is,  he  that 
eateth    meat   from   which   the   weaker 


for  he  giveth  God  thanks ;  and  he 
that  eateth  not,  to  the  Lord  he  eat- 
eth not,  and  giveth  God  thanks. 

7   For  none  of  us  liveth  to  him- 
self, and  no  man  dieth  to  himself. 


brother  abstained.  This  is  said  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  of  those  Jews  who  had 
thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  the  law 
of  rites  and  ceremonies.  IT  Eateth  to 
the  Lord.  Because  he  believes  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  will  of  the  Lord,  who 
hath  provided  this  kind  of  food,  and 
who  permits  it  to  be  eaten.  IT  For  he 
giveth  God  thariks.  Both  for  the  food, 
and  for  permission  to  partake  of  ii 
IT  He  that  eateth  not.  The  Jewish 
brother,  whose  scrupulous  adherence  to 
the  law  prevents  him  from  eating  what 
the  law  styles  unclean.  IT  To  the  Lord 
he  eateth  not.  He  eats  not,  because  he 
believes  the  Lord  hath  forbidden  him 
to  eat.  IT  And  giveth  God  thanks.  The 
Jewish  Christian,  who  retained  his 
scruples,  thanked  God  that  he  had  more 
light,  and  more  knowledge  of  the  divine 
law,  than  his  Gentile  brother  enjoyed  ; 
and  that  he  was  thus  able  to  make  that 
distinction  in  articles  of  food  which  ho 
believed  the  Lord  required.  The  gen- 
eral idea,  running  through  this  and 
the  preceding  verse,  is,  that  both  classes 
of  Christians,  the  stronger  and  the 
weaker,  were  equally  conscientious  in 
their  opinions  and  practices.  And  this 
is  urged  as  a  reason  why  neither  should 
despise  or  condemn  the  other,  ver.  3  ; 
on  the  contrary,  by  mutual  charity  and 
kindness,  they  should  promote  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  church  ; 
remembering  that  God  accepts  and 
approves  all  who  conscientiously  serve 
him  according  to  the  light  which  they 
have  received.     Ver.  4. 

7.  For  none  of  us  liveth  to  himself.  No 
Christian  lives  merely  for  the  personal 
gratification  of  his  own  passions  or 
desires  ;  but  he  owns  his  subjection  to 
a  higher  power,  and  his  obligation  to 
be  governed  by  it.  IF  And  no  man 
dieth  to  himself.  Neither  does  the 
Christian  claim  the  privilege  of  dying 
sooner  or  living  longer  than  God  hath 
appointed  ;  but,  in  regard  to  death,  as 
well  as  in  the  events  of  life,  he  submits 
cheerfully  to  the  supreme  authority  of 
God,  and  of  him  who  hath  been  ap- 
pointed "  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and 
living."     Ver.  U.     The  context  clearly 
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8  For  whether  we  live,  we  live 
onto  the  Lord  ;  and  whether  we 
die,  we  die  unto  the  Lord  :  whether 
we  live  therefore,  or  die,  we  are 
the  Lord's. 

indicates  that  such  is  the  general  pur- 
port of  this  verse  ;  as  the  apostle  is 
exhorting  his  brethren  to  refrain  from 
despising  and  condemning  each  other, 
for  the  reason  that  all  are  servants  of 
one  master,  whom  all  acknowledge,  and 
to  whom  alone  they  are  accountable  for 
their  actions. 

8.  Whpthcr  we  live.  While  and  as 
long  as  we  live  ;  or,  in  the  state  of 
living.  IT  We  live  unto  the  Lord.  Sub- 
ject to  his  authority,  and  under  obli- 
gation to  obey  his  commands.  It  is 
implied,  if  not  asserted,  that  we  are 
also  entitled  to  his  protection.  IT  Or 
whether  we  die.  When  we  die  ;  or,  in 
the  state  of  death.  IT  We  die  unto  the 
L'ird.  In  obedience  to  his  will.  ^ 
\\  hrther  we  live  therefore,  or  die,  we  are 
the  Lord's.  Death  does  not  disturb  the 
relationship  between  us  and  the  Lord. 
Our  obligations  to  obedience,  and 
claims  for  protection,  remain  in  full 
force.  "  Whether  in  a  state  of  life  or 
death,  we  belong  to  the  Lord,  we  are 
bound  to  glorify  him.  —  In  English  we 
should  say,  '  Both  living  and  dying,  we 
are  the  Lord's.' — AVhether  we  e.xist  in 
the  present  world  or  in  another,  namely, 
the  world  of  the  dead,  we  belong  to  the 
Lord.  —  In  other  words,  we,  in  the 
state  of  the  living  and  in  the  state  of 
the  dead,  that  is,  we  of  the  present  or 
of  the  future  world,  are  Christ's  ;  he  is 
our  Lord,  both  here  and  hereafter."  — 
^twirt.  By  Lord,  in  this  verse,  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  intended.  See 
ver.  9.  Yet  we  should  recognize  God 
as  the  original  source  of  all  power  ; 
for  it  was  he  who  gave  unto  his  Son 
"  power  over  all  flesh,"  and  who  "  put 
all  things  under  his  feet,  and  gave  him 
to  be  the  head  over  all  things  to  the 
church."     .Jifiin  xvii.  2  ;   Eph.  i.  22. 

*J.  For  to  this  end.  For  this  purpose. 
Not  that  this  was  the  only  purpose  ; 
but  that  this  was  one  and  a  very  im- 
portant result.  IT  Chrifit  both  died.  lie 
manifested  his  affection  for  mankind, 
and  his  strong  desire  for  their  welfare, 
not  only  in  his  labors  while  he  lived 
ou  the  earth,  but  by  dying  on  the  cross 
2'J 


9  For  to  this  end  Christ  both 
died,  and  rose,  and  revived,  that  he 
mij^ht  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and 
living. 

10  But  why  dost  thou  judge  thy 


for  their  benefit.  IT  And  rose.  Thi? 
word  is  almost  unanimously  rejected, 
as  spurious,  by  critics.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  written  in  the  margin,  in 
explanation  of  the  following  word,  and 
afterwards  to  have  been  transferred  to 
the  text  by  some  copyist.  IT  Arid  revived. 
Was  restored  to  life.  The  resurrection 
of  our  Lord  is  denoted  bythisphra.se. 
He  was  restored  to  life,  that  he  might 
exercise  the  dominion  which  God  had 
given  him  over  men.  IT  That  he  mitjht 
be  Lord.  The  ruler  :  that  he  might 
have  control,  for  the  full  accomplish- 
ment of  the  work  committed  to  him. 
IT  Both  of  the  dead  and  living.  A  gen- 
eral phrase,  including  the  whole  human 
race,  past,  present,  and  future.  The 
commission  of  our  Lord  was  general 
and  universal  ;  it  extended  to  "  all 
flesh  ;"  see  note  on  John  xvii.  2  ;  and 
nothing  was  excluded  from  his  dominion 
except  him  only  who  bestowed  it.  1 
Cor.  XV.  27.  The  word  dead,  it  must  be 
remembered,  does  not  here  denote  the 
entire  absence  of  life;  for,  in  this  sense, 
no  man  dies  ;  or,  at  the  least,  no  man 
remains  dead.  See  Matt.  xxii.  31,  32. 
The  dead  and  living  are  terms  used  here 
merely  to  designate  those  who  have 
already  passed  away  from  the  earth, 
through  the  gate  of  death,  and  those 
who  yet  remain.  And  the  meaning  is, 
that  in  either  state  of  existence,  the 
present  or  the  future,  Jesus  Christ  is 
our  divinely  commissioned  Lord  and 
Master,  to  whom  our  allegiance  and 
obedience  are  due.  To  him  also  we 
may  confidently  look  for  protection, 
and  assistance,  and  final  deliverance 
from  sin  and  all  its  woes,  inasmuch  as 
he  hath  declared  that  dominion  over  all 
was  bestowed  upon  him  for  this  special 
purpose,  that  he  should  give  eternal 
life  to  the  whole  number.  John  xvii. 
2.  See  also  John  iii.  35  ;  vi.  37 — 39. 
10.  But  why.  Why,  then.  Since 
Christ  is  Lord  of  all,  to  whom  his  sub- 
jects are  personally  responsible,  why  do 
you  usurp  his  authority  ?  The  apostle 
enforces  his  exhortation,  ver.  3,  '1,  by 
the  consideration  that  we  are  truly 
accountable    only    to    him   whom   Go4 
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brother  ?  or  why  dost  tnou  set  at 
naught  thy  brother  ?  for  we  shall 
all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ. 


hath  appointed  "to  be  the  Judge  of 
quick  and  dead."  Acts  x.  42.  IT  Dost 
thou  judge  thy  brother  ?  Or,  condemn 
him,  for  a  difference  in  opinion  or  prac- 
tice. Why  dost  thou,  who  hast  Jewish 
scruples  remaining,  condemn  the  Lord's 
servant,  who  is  free  from  such  scruples  ? 
Ver.  3.  IT  Or  why  dost  thou  set  at  naught 
thy  brother  ?  Or,  despise  him  ;  look 
upon  him  with  contempt.  Why  dost 
thou,  who  art  a  Gentile,  or  a  fully 
enlightened  Jew,  despise  or  set  at 
naught  thy  weaker  brother,  or  look 
with  scorn  on  his  conscientious  scruples  ? 
Ver.  3.  IT  We  shall  all.  Both  Jewish 
and  Gentile  converts  ;  both  strong  and 
weak  ;  both  those  who  make  no  dis- 
tinction between  meats  and  days,  and 
those  who  regard  such  distinction  as  a 
religious  duty.  This  declaration  has 
special  reference  to  the  church  at  Rome, 
where  the  danger  existed  against  which 
the  apostle  is  warning  his  brethren  ; 
yet  it  expresses  a  general  fact  in  regard 
to  all  men.  This  is  manifest,  not  only 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  from 
the  testimony  to  which  the  apostle  ap- 
peals, ver.  11.  IT  Before  the  judgment- 
seat.,  The  tribxiusil.  ^  Of  Christ.  "The 
Father  judgeth  no  man  ;  but  hath 
committed  all  judgment  unto  the  Son." 
See  note  on  John  v.  22.  To  him, 
therefore,  are  his  subjects  responsible. 
The  purpose  for  which  this  fact  is 
alleged  here  is  well  expressed  by  Stuart  : 
"  Such  a  brother  is  not  amenable  to  you 
in  a  matter  of  this  nature  :  Christ  is 
his  judge,  who  is  the  supreme  judge  of 
all.  We  must  leaVe  such  matters  to 
him  ;  but  should  feel,  at  the  same  time, 
that  we  are  accountable  for  all  that  we 
do  or  say,  in  respect  to  our  Christian 
brethren.  For  is  prefixed  to  a  reason 
given  why  we  ought  not  to  despise  a 
Christian  brother  for  his  weak  con- 
science ;  namely,  the  fact  that  he  is 
accountable  to  Christ  himself,  and  not 
to  us  ;  as  we  also  are  accountable,  for 
our  demeanor  toward  him."  The  phrase 
supreme  judge,  as  applied  in  this  note  to 
Christ,  must  be  taken  in  a  qualified 
sense,  or  rejected  as  inappropriate  ; 
for  delegated  authority,  which  Christ 
expressly  affirmed  was  that  whioh  he 


11  For  it  is  written,  As  I  live, 
saith  the  Lord,  every  knee  shall 
bow  to  me,  and  every  tongue  shall 
confess  to  God. 


exercised,  cannot  be  strictly  called 
supreme.  For  more  extended  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  standing  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,  and  of  being 
judged  by  him,  see  note  on  2  Cor. 
V.  10. 

11.  For  it  is  written.  See  Isa.  xlv. 
23.  The  passage  is  not  quoted  liter- 
ally, but  the  spirit  is  preserved.  IT  As 
I  live,  saith  the  Lord.  A  form  of  abso- 
lute affirmation,  equivalent  to  "  I  have 
sworn  by  myself,"  as  the  passage  stands 
in  Isaiah.  The  words,  saith  the  Lord, 
are  not  in  the  passage  quoted,  but  are 
added  by  the  apostle,  to  show  that  the 
language  was  spoken  by  the  same  God 
who,  in  the  preceding  verse,  had  said, 
"  Look  unto  me,  and  be  ye  saved,  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  for  I  am  God, 
and  there  is  none  else."  Tlie  reference, 
in  this  case,  is  not  to  the  Lord  Jesus, 
as  in  ver.  8,  9,  but  to  the  supreme  God, 
"  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."  2  Cor.  xi.  31.  IT  Every  knee 
shall  bow  to  me.  To  bow  the  knee  is 
an  acknowledgment  of  subjection.  The 
meaning  is,  every  soul  shall  submit  to 
my  authority.  The  authority  of  God 
was  always  unlimited  and  universal. 
Of  course,  we  are  not  to  understand  this 
as  a  declaration  that  all  men  should 
become  subject  to  him  ;  for  they  were 
thus  subject  from  the  beginning.  But 
they  should  become  conscious  of  their 
dependence  on  God,  and  their  obligation 
to  obey  him  ;  and  they  should  be  con- 
strained to  acknowledge  his  authority, 
and  to  reverence  him  as  their  Supreme 
Governor.  This  is  indicated  by  bowing 
the  knee,  or  prostrating  themselves 
before  him.  IT  And  every  tongue  shall 
confess  to  God.  In  the  original  passage, 
the  language  is,  "  Every  tongue  shall 
swear."  Either  phrase  distinctly  indi- 
cates that  the  confession  is  to  be  sincere, 
hearty,  and  unequivocal.  They  shall 
acknowledge  their  entire  dependence 
on  him  for  righteousness  and  strength. 
Isa.  xlv.  24.  Dependence  implies  sub- 
jection And  accountability.  The  whole 
verse  is  designed  to  prove  the  fact 
asserted  in  ver.  10  ;  namely,  that  all 
men,  being  subject  to  God,  must  be 
judged  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy   to 
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12  So  then  every  one  of  us  shall  blin<2;-])lock,  or  an  occasion  to  fall 
give  account  of  himse'lf  to  God,         in  his  brother's  way. 

13  Let  us  not  tliercfore  judge  one  14  I  know,  and  am  persuaded 
another  any  more :  but  judge  this  by  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  there  is 
rather,  that  no   man  put  a  stum-  i  nothing  unclean  of  itself :  but  to 


whom  the  Father  "  hath  committed  all 
judgment."     John  v.  '22. 

12.  So  then.  Wherefore  ;  in  con- 
formity with  the  word  which  God  spake 
by  his  prophet.  IT  Every  one  of  ns. 
Especially  of  the  church  at  Rome  ; 
both  strong  and  weak  ;  for  of  them 
particularly  the  apostle  here  speaks. 
Yet  the  language  is  true,  in  its  largest 
sense,  and  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
mankind.  IT  Shall  (jive  account  of  him- 
self unto  God.  Is  accountable  to  God, 
as  the  Supreme  Judge.  The  theme  of 
discourse  is,  that  men  should  not  con- 
demn each  other  on  account  of  their 
diflferenees  ;  because  all  are  responsible 
alone  to  God,  and  to  his  authorized 
representative.  Because  the  apostle 
represents  men  as  accountable  to  Christ 
in  ver.  10,  and  here  as  accountable  to 
God,  and  because  he  quotes  the  pro- 
phetic declaration  that  all  shall  submit 
o  God,  in  proof  that  all  shall  submit 
«o  Christ,  some  have  imagined  that 
Christ  is  the  supreme  God.  To  this  it 
is  a  sufficient  answer,  that  Christ  him- 
self acknowledges  all  his  authority  to 
be  derived  from  the  Father,  whose 
distinct  and  separate  personality,  supe- 
rioiity,  and  supremacy,  are  recognized. 
The  language  of  the  apostle  is  not 
unusual.  Similar  language  is  in  com- 
mon use,  which  no  one  misunderstands. 
For  example  :  we  owe  allegiance  to 
our  country,  and  are  subject  to  its 
government  ;  of  course,  we  are  subject 
or  accountable  to  its  legally  established 
tribunals.  To  prove  our  accountability 
to  a  tribunal,  it  is  sufficient  to  prove 
our  accountability  to  the  government 
which  established  it.  But  nobody  ever 
supposed  that,  therefore,  the  tribunal, 
or  court  of  law,  was  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment. So,  also,  because  we  are 
accountable  to  Christ,  as  the  appointed 
Lord  and  Judge  of  all  men,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  he  is  that  supremo 
God  by  whom  he  was  appointed  to  his 
exalted  office.  John  v.  22  ;  Acts  ii. 
36.  But,  being  thus  appointed,  it  is 
proper  "  that  all  men  should  honor  the 
Son  even  as  they  honor  the  Father," 
and  «  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord, 


to  the  glory  of  God  the  Father."     Sea 
notes  on  John  v.  23,  and  Phil.  ii.  11. 

13.  Let  v^  not  therefore  judfje  one 
another  any  more.  The  apostle  applies 
his  argument  to  the  point  discussed  in 
the  commencement  of  the  chapter 
Since  we  are  properly  accountable  only 
to  God,  and  to  him  whom  he  hath 
appointed  to  execute  judgment  in  hia 
name,  let  us  refrain  from  judging  one 
another  ;  for  such  judgment  is  a  usurp- 
ation of  divine  authority.  IT  But 
judge  this  rather.  Let  us  resolve  on  this, 
or  come  to  this  determination.  The 
word  judge  is  used,  in  this  verse,  in 
very  different  and  still  somewhat  anal- 
ogous senses.  IT  Stiirnbliwj-block.  Any 
obstacle  in  one's  path.  It  is  well  ex- 
plained by  the  succeeding  words,  "  occa- 
sion to  fall,"  which  are  of  similar 
import.  The  phrase  is  here  used,  as, 
indeed,  it  is  almost  uniformly  used  in 
the  Scriptures,  in  a  moral  sense  ;  and 
the  meaning  is,  that  no  man  lead 
another  into  the  commission  of  sin, 
either  by  example,  in  matters  of  doubt- 
ful propriety,  or  by  a  harsh  judgment, 
which  may  excite  anger. 

14.  /  know.  The  apostle  seems  here 
to  address  himself  chiefly  to  the  Gentile 
converts.  Having  already  admonished 
the  weak  Jewish  brethren,  that  they 
ought  not  to  condemn  the  Gentiles  for 
not  making  a  distinction  between  meats 
and  days,  he  now  admonishes  the 
strong  to  respect  the  scruples  of  the 
weak.  Ver.  1.  He  tells  the  Gentiles 
that  they  are  unquestionably  right,  in 
regard  to  their  freedom  from  the  legal 
distinctions  which  their  weaker  brethren 
scrupulously  observed.  This,  he  says, 
he  knows  perfectly  well.  IT  And  am 
persuaded.  Convinced,  satisfied  beyond 
doubt.  IT  By  the  Lord  Jesus.  Either 
by  special  revelation,  as  Peter  was 
convinced.  Acts  xi.  9,  17;  see  also  Gal. 
i.  11,  12  ;  or  by  the  general  spirit  of 
the  revelation.  The  ritual  law  waa 
abrogated  by  the  more  perfect  dispen- 
sation of  the  gospel,  and  was  no  longer 
binding  on  the  Jews,  even  as  it  never 
was  binding  on  the  Gentiles.  IT  That 
there  is  nothing  unclean  of  itself  .     "  Th»i 
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him  that  esteemeth  anything  to  be 
unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean. 

15  But  if  thy  brother  be  grieved 
"with  thy  meat,  now  walkest  thou 
not  charitably.     Destroy  not  him 


is,  no  food  or  drink  in  its  own  nature, 
or  as  it  is  in  itself,  is  unclean  to  the 
Christian." — Stuart.  Whether  pro- 
nounced unclean,  or  not,  by  the  Jewish 
law,  Christians  may  lawfully  and  prop- 
erly partake  of  any  food  which  God 
hath  furnished,  provided  it  be  palata- 
ble, wholesome,  and  not  injurious  to 
health.  IT  But  to  him,  ka.  The  apostle 
reminds  his  brethren  that  all  have  not 
this  knowledge.  Some  remain  "  weak 
in  the  faith,"  ver.  1,  2.  And  if  such  a 
person  partakes  of  food  which  he  verily 
believes  to  be  unclean,  the  moral  etfect 
is  precisely  the  same  as  if  it  were  actu- 
ally unclean.  And  when  he  sees  others 
partaking  of  what  he  believes  to  be 
unclean,  he  is  grieved  precisely  as  he 
would  be  if  such  participation  were 
actually  forbidden  by  the  divine  law. 
From  what  follows,  the  apostle  seems 
to  contemplate  a  two-fold  evil  :  that 
the  weak  brethren  would  be  grieved, 
by  what  they  regarded  as  sinful  con- 
duct, and  that  some  might  be  tempted 
ta  imitate  a  practice  which  their  own 
conscience  condemned.  See  1  Cor. 
viii.  9,  10. 

15.  But  if  thy  brother  be  grieved,  Ac. 
Thou  art  doubtless  at  liberty,  so  far  as 
thine  own  conscience  is  concerned,  to 
"  eat  all  things."  Ver.  2.  But  if  the 
ise  of  this  liberty  appear  sinful  to  thy 
weaker  brother,  "  thou  walkest  not 
charitably,"  thou  dost  not  fulfil  the 
royal  law  of  love,  and  do  unto  thy 
brother  as  thou  wouldst  have  him  do 
unto  thee,  if  thou  persistest  in  disre- 
garding his  scruples.  IT  Destroy  not 
him,  Ac.  "  The  meaning  seems  to  be, 
*  Do  not  furnish  an  occasion  of  stum- 
bling to  thy  brother,  lest  he  fall,  and 
come  into  condemnation.'  For  whom 
Christ  died  seems  to  be  added  in  order 
to  show  how  very  differently  Christ 
himself  acted  and  felt  with  respect  to 
Cliristians  who  are  weak  in  faith  ;  and 
thus  to  paint  in  glowing  colors  the 
criminality  of  those  who  refused  to 
imitate  his  spirit." —  Stuurt. 

1().  Let  not  then  ymr  good.  Your 
freedom  from  the  law  of  rites  and  cere- 
wouies.       That    the    Gentilo  converts 


with  thy  meat,  for  whom  Christ 
died. 

16  Let  not  then  your  good  be 
evil  spoken  of : 

17  For  the  kingdom  of  God  is 

were  born  free,  and  that  the  Jewish 
converts  had  been  delivered,  if  they 
had  the  grace  to  perceive  it,  from  this 
ritual  and  ceremonial  law,  the  apostle 
distinctly  asserts  in  ver.  14,  and  fre- 
quently elsewhere.  Yet  he  would  have 
his  brethren  use  their  freedom,  and  en- 
joy this  good,  in  a  prudent  and  decorous 
manner,  in  order  that  weak  brethren 
might  not  be  grieved,  nor  unbelievers 
be  scandalized.  IT  Be  evil  spoken  of. 
Become  an  occasion  for  reproach  ;  liter- 
ally, be  blasphemed.  If  they  persisted, 
on  all  occasions,  in  "  eating  all  things," 
making  no  distinction  between  meats, 
as  legally  clean  or  unclean,  their  weaker 
brethren  might  regard  it  as  a  mere 
indulgence  of  appetite,  unbecoming 
Christians  ;  or,  they  might  regard  it  as 
an  actual  sin,  a  violation  of  law,  and 
so  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation. 
Ver.  3,  4.  Or,  weaker  brethren  might 
imitate  the  example,  even  though  doubt- 
ing its  lawfulness,  and  thus  become  act- 
ually guilty  of  sin  (ver.  23);  and  when 
called  to  account  by  equally  weak 
brethren,  might  cast  the  blame  on  the 
strong,  as  having  tempted  them  beyond 
measure.  Thus  disputes  and  ill-feeling 
might  be  engendered,  and  unbelievers 
have  occasion  to  denounce  Christianity 
as  a  fomenter  of  confusion.  It  were 
better  therefore  for  the  strong  to  abate 
somewhat  of  their  liberty,  though  good 
in  itself,  lest  it  should  be  misunderstood 
and  reproached. 

17.  For  the  kingdom  of  God.  For  the 
various  significations  of  this  phrase, 
see  note  on  Matt.  iii.  2.  It  seems  here 
to  denote  the  reign  of  God  in  the  soul. 
"  Locke  understands  the  privileges  of 
the  kingdom  or  church  of  God.  But 
the  phrase  seems  to  be  used  here  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  often  used  by 
Christ,  namely,  to  signify  his  religion, 
whereby  God's  kingdom  or  government 
is  effectually  established  in  the  minds 
of  men  ;  and  therefore  the  kingdom  of 
God  is.  said  to  be  within  them.  Luke 
xvii.  21." — Macknight.  IT  Is  not.  Does 
not  consist  in  ;  is  not  characterized  by. 
The  Jewish  religion  was  distinguished 
by  certain  outward  obserranoes,  with* 
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not  meat  and  drink  ;  but  righteous- 
ness, and  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost. 

18    For  he  that  in  these  things 


out  which  the  claims  of  a  man  to  dis- 
cipleship  would  be  repudiated.  The 
Christian  religion,  on  the  contrary,  is 
essentially  a  religion  of  the  heart.  If 
the  Christian  worship  God  "  in  spirit 
and  in  truth"  (John  iv.  23,  24),  it  is 
of  little  consequence  whether  or  not  he 
observe  the  legal  distinctions  which 
were  characteristic  of  Judaism.  1  Cor. 
viii,  8.  IT  Meat  and  drink.  "  Drink 
is  mentioned  as  well  as  meat,  because, 
though  the  law  of  Moses  did  not  forbid 
any  kind  of  drink,  the  Nazarites  ab- 
stained from  wine,  and  all  kinds  of  fer- 
mented liquors.  Hence  the  exhortation, 
Col.  ii.  IG,  <  Let  no  man  judge  you 
in  meat  or  in  drink.'  Perhaps  some 
of  the  more  zealous  Jews  abstained  from 
drinks  prepared  by  the  heathens,  think- 
ing them  impure.  Or,  the  expression 
may  be  proverbial,  signifying  that  the 
kingdom  of  God,  that  is,  true  religion, 
does  not  consist  in  the  observation  of 
any  ceremony  whatever." — Muckniqht. 
Perhaps  drink  may  be  specified  for  yet 
another  reason.  Meats,  which  had 
been  otFered  in  sacrifice  to  idols,  were 
regarded  by  the  weaker  brethren  as  un- 
clean, though  the  apostle,  in  common 
with  the  (ientile  converts,  did  not  sup- 
pose they  were  unfit  to  be  eaten  by  a 
Christian.  1  Cor.  x.  27— ;5().  But  drink- 
offerings  as  well  as  meat-otferings  were 
included  in  idolatrous  ceremonies.  Both 
would  be  regarded  as  unclean  by  the 
Jew,  and  the  Gentile  would  make  no 
distinction  in  regard  to  either.  The 
Gentile  is  admonished  therefore  equally 
in  regard  to  both,  that  the  kingdom  of 
(iod,  or  true  religion,  does  not  consist 
in  eating  and  drinking,  or  in  refraining 
from  eating  and  drinking,  what  some 
regarded  as  unclean,  whether  because 
it  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice  unto 
idols,  or  otherwise.  IT  But  riyhteousTie.is. 
Upright  conduct  ;  a  virtuous  life  ;  a 
faithful  and  conscientious  discharge  of 
the  moral  duties  ;  unfeigned  love  and 
obedience  to  God.  In  the  language  of 
the  prophet,  "  What  doth  the  Lord  re- 
quire of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  walk  Humbly  with 
thy  God?"  Mic.  vi.  8,  IT  And  peace. 
This  word  here  denotes  harmony  aud 
2'J* 


serveth  Christ,  75  acceptable  to 
God,  and  approved  of  men, 

19  Let  us  therefore  follow  after 
the  things  which  make  for  peace, 

concord  among  brethren,  rather  than 
that  internal  peace  which  is  often  men- 
tioned as  the  fruit  of  religion.  The 
object  of  the  apostle  is  to  promote  the 
harmony  of  his  brethren,  and  he  men- 
tions this  as  one  characteristic  of  true 
religion.  See  ver.  19.  IT  And  joy  in 
the  Holy  Ghost.  That  inward  comfort 
and  happiness,  which  arises  from  the 
influence  of  the  divine  spirit  in  the 
heart,  from  the  testimony  of  a  good 
conscience  enlightened  and  guided  by 
that  spirit,  from  a  firm  and  unwavering 
confidence  in  God  as  a  Father  and  un- 
failing friend,  and  from  a  living  hope 
of  the  blessings  promised  in  the  gospeh 
Purity,  harmony,  and  spiritual  joy, 
these  are  the  true  characteristics  of  pure 
religion. 

18.  He  that  in  these  things.  That  is, 
in  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  which,  as  the  apostle 
has  just  declared,  true  religion  consists. 
IT  Serveth  Christ.  Or,  obeys  him  ;  con- 
forms to  his  precepts,  and  imitates  his 
example.  The  Christian  obeys  his  Mas- 
ter by  doing  those  things  whereby  the 
excellency  of  the  gospel  is  exhibited  to 
the  world,  so  that  others  may  be  in- 
duced to  become  fellow-subjects  of  the 
same  divine  government.  See  Matt.  v. 
IG.  IT  Arcrptable  to  God.  God  regard- 
eth  the  heart,  not  outward  ceremonies. 
Whether  a  man  eat  and  drink,  or  re- 
frain, he  is  equally  acceptable  to  God, 
if  the  heart  be  the  abode  of  purity, 
peace,  and  holy  joy.  Whether  Jew  or 
Gentile,  whether  weak  or  strong,  "  in 
every  nation,  he  that  feareth  God  and 
worketh  righteousness  is  accepted  with 
him."  Acts  x.  35.  IT  And  approved  of 
men.  A  holy  life  and  conversation  not 
only  meets  the  spontaneous  approbation 
of  Christians,  but  even  extorts  the 
respect  of  the  unbelieving  and  the 
ungodly. 

19.  Let  us  therefore  follow  after.  Let 
us  pursue  ;  or,  more  freely.  Let  us  prac- 
tise. The  exhortation  which  follows  is 
grounded  on  the  facts  already  stated. 
As  the  differences  which  existed  in  re- 
gard to  certain  ceremonies  were  far  less 
important  than  a  spirit  of  Christian 
lovo  and  harmony,  therefore  the  apostle 
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and  things  wherewith  one  may 
edify  another. 

exhorts  his  brethren  to  forego  their 
prejudices,  and  even  their  well-settled 
opinions,  in  minor  matters,  for  the  sake 
of  that  peace  which  ought  to  exist  in 
the  church.  IT  The  things  which  make  for 
•peace.  Which  promote  peace  ;  or,  liter- 
ally, the  things  of  peace.  It  becomes 
Christians  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  har- 
mony, consistent  with  that  love  which 
their  religion  inculcates.  In  the  church 
at  Rome  the  brethren  were  of  one  mind, 
in  regard  to  the  essentials  of  Christian- 
ity. The  apostle  besought  them  not 
to  contend  about  forms  and  ceremonies, 
and  matters  of  comparatively  trivial 
importance.  And  while  no  man  might 
safely  do  violence  to  his  own  conscience, 
ver.  23,  yet  each  should  cheerfully 
allow  others  to  be  guided  by  their  own 
consciences,  without  reproach  or  con- 
demnation. They  should  yield  their 
own  preferences,  so  far  as  they  could 
do  so  conscientiously  ;  and,  by  mutual 
deference  and  conciliation,  all  should 
strive  for  the  attainment  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace.  The  same  exhort- 
ation is  applicable  to  all  Christians,  in 
all  ages.  It  is  a  mortifying  fact,  that 
the  professed  disciples  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  have  hitherto  been  less  peaceful 
than  is  meet.  To  say  nothing  here  of 
the  sanguinary  persecutions  which  dis- 
graced the  very  name  of  Christianity  in 
former  years,  and  made  it  a  byword  and 
a  scotiing  among  unbelievers,  even  now 
there  is  altogether  too  much  bickering 
and  contention  between  different  sects, 
and  not  uulVequently  between  members 
of  tiie  same  communion.  Generally 
speaking,  the  subjects  of  contention  are 
ot  as  little  importance  as  those  which  dis- 
turbed or  threatened  the  harmony  of  the 
churcii  at  Rome.  In  the  great  essentials 
of  Christianity,  such  as  the  existence 
and  attributes  of  God,  the  divine  mis- 
sion of  his  Son,  the  authenticity  and  au- 
thority of  the  gospel,  the  moral  account- 
ability of  men,  the  equitable  retribu- 
tion of  their  deeds,  wliether  good  or 
evil,  and  their  resurrection  from  the 
dead  to  an  iunnortal  existence,  of  a 
character  consi.-tent  with  the  will  and 
wilh  the  attributes  of  God,  —  in  these 
and  otlier  important  matters  there  is  a 
hubstaiitiiil  agreement  among  Christians. 
Their  diilereuccs  often  relate  to  details, 


20    For    meat  destroy  not    the 
work  of  God.     All  things  indeed 


rather  than  to  general  principles  ;  and 
to  trivial  observances,  rather  than  to 
essential  truth.  It  is  well  observed  by 
Barnes,  that  "  Christians  have  more 
things  in  which  they  nyree  than  in  which 
they  differ.  The  points  in  which  they 
are  agreed  are  of  infinite  importance  ; 
the  points  on  which  they  differ  are 
commonly  some  minor  matters,  in  which 
they  may  '  agree  to  differ,'  and  still 
cherish  love  for  all  who  bear  the  image 
of  Christ."  In  consequence  of  their 
distinct  mental  organization,  absolute 
and  perfect  agreement  in  opinion,  on 
all  points,  between  any  two  men  in 
existence,  is  utterly  impossible.  How 
useless,  then,  and  worse  than  useless,  is 
it  for  Christians  to  contend  about  minor 
matters,  instead  of  mutually  rejoicing 
in  their  substantial  harmony  in  regard 
to  the  great  facts  of  Christianity  !  IT 
And  things  wherewith  one  may  edify 
another.  "  Such  as  may  build  us  up 
together  into  one." —  Conybeare.  To 
build  up,  or  to  edify,  is  properly  con- 
trasted with  destroy  in  ver.  15,  20.  A 
man  is  edified  by  whatever  increases 
his  strength,  his  faith,  hope,  and  char- 
ity ;  he  is  destroyed  by  whatever  di- 
minishes these.  We  should  labor  to 
enlighten  the  ignorant,  to  strengthen  the 
weak,  to  confirm  the  wavering,  to  reform 
the  vicious,  and  to  encourage  all  to  be 
"  steadfiist,  unmovable,  always  abound- 
ing in  the  work  of  the  Lord."  1  Cor. 
XV.  58.  But,  to  do  this  with  effect,  we 
must  have  access  to  their  hearts  by  a 
spirit  of  love.  Let  not  that  spirit  be 
quenched  by  bitter  contentions  about 
points  of  comparative  insignificance. 

20.  For  meat  destroy  not  the  work  of 
God.  The  metaphor  in  the  foregoing 
verse  is  continued  here.  The  apostle, 
having  exhorted  iiis  brethren  to  edify 
or  build  up  each  other  in  the  Christian 
virtues  and  graces,  presents  the  con- 
trast to  this  work,  by  beseeching  them 
not  to  destroy  these  virtues  and  graces 
in  the  hearts  of  their  brethren  by  per- 
tinaciously insisting  on  the  full  indulg- 
ence of  their  own  liberty.  They  had 
a  perfect  right  to  oat  meat  ;  but  they 
ought  i\ot  to  use  that  right,  if  thereby 
their  brethren  were  grieved  and  of- 
fended, or  were  encouraged  to  imitate 
the  example  against  their   own  appro- 
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are  pure;  but  it  is  evil  for  that 
man  who  eateth  with  offeucc. 


hensions  of  propriety.  In  either  case, 
the  true  Christian  spirit  of  their  breth- 
ren, the  spirit  of  love,  of  faith,  and  of 
a  pure  mind,  which  had  grown  up  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  divine  spirit, 
and  which  is  therefore  called  the  wurk 
of  God,  would  be  destroyed,  diminished 
in  purity  and  energy.  IT  All  thinys 
indeed  are  pure.  ^^'hile  the  apostle 
counsels  the  strong  to  bear  the  infirm- 
ities of  the  weak,  ch.  xv.  1,  and  to  ab- 
stain from  what  is  right  and  proper  in 
itself,  rather  than  give  oflFcnce  to  the 
less  enlightened,  he  would  by  no  means 
surrender  the  principle  that  the  cere- 
monial, distinctions  of  the  Mosaic  law 
are  abolished.  He  was  earnest  in  the 
inculcation  of  this  principle.  He  re- 
fers to  it  frequently  in  his  epistles.  No 
kind  of  food  which  Uod  had  prepared 
for  the  use  of  man  is  to  be  regarded  as 
unclean  or  impure  ;  but  "  every  creat- 
ure of  God  is  good,  and  nothing  to  be 
refused,  if  it  be  received  with  thanks- 
giving." 1  Tim.  iv.  4.  Such  is  the  gen- 
eral truth  ;  and  any  Christian,  fully 
believing  it,  may  lawfully  and  safely 
eat  whatsoever  is  set  before  him,  ask- 
ing no  questions  for  conscience'  sake. 
1  Cor.  X.  27.  Nevertheless,  two  modi- 
fications of  this  Christian  liberty  are  to 
be  observed.  (1.)  Although  "  there  is 
nothing  unclean  in  itself,"  yet  if  a  man, 
through  weakness  of  faith,  "  esteemeth 
anything  to  be  unclean,  to  him  it  is 
unclean  ;  "  that  is,  his  own  conscience 
is  defiled,  he  is  sinful,  if  he  partake  of 
that  which  he  really  believes  to  be  un- 
clean ;  he  is  precisely  as  guilty  as 
though  it  were  actually  unclean.  See 
ver.  14,  23.  Christian  liberty,  in  this 
respect,  is  inseparably  connected  with 
faith.  (2.)  The  second  modification  of 
this  liberty  is  suggested  in  the  con- 
cluding clause  of  this  verse  —  But  it  is 
wilfor  that  man  who  eateth  with  offence. 
That  is,  with  otfence  to  others.  Upon 
this  same  subject  the  apostle  says,  1  Cor. 
X.  23,  "All  things  are  lawful  for  me, 
but  all  things  are  not  expedient ;  all 
things  are  lawful  for  me,  but  all  things 
edify  not."  It  was  doubtless  lawful  for 
the  (ientile  Christians,  and  others  of 
cciually  clear  faith,  to  eat  meats  without 
distinction  ;  yet  it  might  not  be  e.xpe- 
iieut  to  udu  this  liberty.     If  it  grieved 


21  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh, 
nor  to  drink    wine,   nor  anything 

or  offended  weaker  brethren,  if  it  in- 
duced them  to  violate  their  own  sense 
of  right,  if  it  proved  detrimental  in 
any  manner  whatever  to  their  Christian 
faith,  and  hope,  and  charity,  then  the 
use  of  liberty  became  evil,  and  was  not 
to  be  indulged.  Every  Christian,  while 
he  is  answerable  to  God,  according  to 
his  own  conscience,  is  still  bound  to 
show  a  decent  respect  to  the  conscience 
of  his  weaker  brethren.  1  Cor.  x.  21). 
On  this  ground  the  apostle  exhorts, 
"  Abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil." 
1  Thess.  V.  22. 

21.  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh.  That 
is,  such  flesh  as  the  weak  brethren  re- 
garded as  unclean,  either  because  it 
was  prohibited  by  the  Levitical  law,  or 
because  it  might  have  been  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  idols.  The  meaning  is,  it  is 
right  and  proper  for  the  strong  to  re- 
frain from  eating  such  flesh  ;  it  is  their 
duty  to  do  so,  rather  than  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  the  weak,  or  to  tempt  them, 
by  example,  to  do  what  they  do  not 
fully  believe  to  be  right.  IT  Nor  to 
drink  wine.  See  note  on  ver.  17.  The 
use  of  wine  was  not  prohibited  by  the 
Jewish  law  ;  yet,  when  offered  as  a 
libation,  or,  as  the  Hebrews  styled  it,  a 
drink-offering,  to  idols,  it  was  regarded 
as  unclean.  The  apostle  would  not  coun- 
tenance the  drinking  of  wine  in  a 
heathen  temple,  or  any  participation 
whatever  in  idolatrous  ceremonies  ; 
yet  he  did  not  hesitate  to  avow,  openly, 
that  neither  meat  nor  wine  which  had 
been  offered  in  sacrifice  thereby  became 
polluted  ;  but  a  Christian  might  after- 
wards partake  of  either,  without  de- 
filement. But  many  of  his  brethren 
had  not  such  knowledge.  1  Cor.  viii.  4, 
7  ;  X.  19.  For  this  reason,  the  strong 
should  refrain,  lest  the  weak  should  be 
grieved  and  injured.  At  the  present 
day,  it  is  well  known  that  many  believe 
the  use  of  wine  and  stronger  drinks  to 
be  morally  wrong,  not  because  they  are 
unclean  in  themselves,  but  because  they 
are  injurious  to  health,  to  soundness  of 
mind,  and  to  good  morals.  Should  not 
Christians  who  think  differently  be  wil- 
ling to  abstain  from  indulgence,  out  of 
respect  to  the  conscientious  scruples  of 
their  brethren  V  Moreover,  it  is  notori- 
ous   that  many   persons  of   inordinate 
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"whereby  thy  brother  stumble th,  or 
is  ofiFended,  or  is  made  weak. 

22  Hast  thou  faith  ?  have  it  to 

appetite,  but  of  weak  resolution,  find 
no  safety  except  in  total  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  liquors.  Others,  of 
more  strong  will,  may  control  their 
appetites,  and  use  such  liquors  without 
abusing  them.  But  does  not  Christian 
charity  demand  that  they  should  abstain 
from  that  which  is  so  injurious  to  others, 
lest  they  lead  the  weak  into  tempta- 
tions which  they  have  neither  moral 
nor  physical  power  to  resist  ?  The  father 
whose  example  has  encouraged  his  son 
to  tamper  with  wine  and  strong  drinks, 
until  he  falls  a  victim  to  intemperance, 
has  a  solemn  account  to  settle  with  his 
own  conscience.  What  is  true  in  the 
family,  is  true  also  in  the  community. 
We  should  strive  to  edify,  to  build  up, 
not  to  destroy  ;  to  strengthen  the  weak, 
not  to  paralyze  the  vigor  of  the  strong. 
Notwithstanding  our  supposed  ability 
to  walk  near  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
without  falling,  we  should  not  tempt 
or  encourage  others,  by  our  example, 
to  venture  upon  the  same  experiment, 
lest  they  become  giddy  and  fall,  and 
miserably  perish.  IT  Nor  finythiny. 
There  is  an  ellipsis  here,  which  the 
translators  have  supplied,  at  least  in 
part.  Some  render  the  phrase,  "  nor 
to  do  any  other  thing."  The  meaning 
is  sufficiently  manifest.  The  apostle 
designs  to  say  that  his  admonition  con- 
cerning the  use  of  meat  and  wine  rests 
on  a  general  principle,  equally  appli- 
cable to  all  other  things  in  regard  to 
whose  lawfulness  men  differ  in  opinion. 
The  strong  should  be  willing  to  abate 
somewhat  of  tlieir  liberty,  in  respect  to 
the  weakness  and  ddnger  of  their  less 
clear-sighted  or  less  self-controlled 
brethren.  IT  Whereby  thy  brother  stum- 
hltth,  or  is  njfendedy  or  is  made  weak.  It 
has  been  said  that  tlie  first  of  these 
verbs,  in  the  original,  signifies  the 
striking  of  one's  foot  against  an  obstruc- 
tion, without  falling,  and  expresses  the 
(iondition  of  one  who  is  tempted,  par- 
tially yields,  but  recovers  himself  ;  the 
second  denotes  an  actual  fall  and  injury, 
and  exjiresscs  the  oondition  of  one  who 
is  overcome  by  the  temptition  to  do 
what  he  verily  believes  to  be  Avrong  ; 
the  third  denotes  the  loss  of  strength 
consequent  upon  an   injury  by  falling, 


thyself  before  God.  Happy  i*  he 
that  condemneth  not  liimself  in 
that  thing  which  he  alloweth. 


and  expresses  the  condition  of  one 
whose  integrity  and  moral  sense  are  so 
impaired  by  sin,  that  he  is  in  danger 
of  making  "shipwreck  of  faith."  1 
Tim.  i.  19.  Rather  than  his  brethren 
should  suffer  harm  in  either  respect, 
the  strong  should  use  his  liberty  with 
prudence  and  circumspection,  so  as  to 
place  no  stumbling-block  in  their  path. 
22.  Hast  -thou  faith  f  That  is,  as  to 
the  lawfulness  of  using  those  meats  and 
drinks  which  the  weak  consider  un- 
clean ;  for  this  is  the  special  subject  of 
discussion.  The  apostle  had  such  faith  ; 
and  he  assures  his  strong  brethren  that 
they  were  right  in  the  exercise  of  sim- 
ilar faith.  IT  Have  it  to  thyself  before 
God.  "Hast  thou  a  belief  that  there 
is  no  difference  in  meats  (which  is 
truly  the  case),  yet  deem  it  sufficient, 
in  respect  to  this  point,  to  regulate  by 
it  thy  conduct  in  private,  as  seen  only 
by  the  eye  of  God  ?  Do  not  act  this  out 
in  public  by  which  you  may  give  need- 
less and  injurious  offence."  —  Stuart. 
"  God  sees  your  sincerity  ;  he  sees  that 
you  are  right  ;  and  you  will  not  offend 
him.  Your  brethren  do  not  see  that 
you  are  right,  and  they  will  be  of- 
fended." —  Barnes.  Tf  Happy  is  he. 
Every  man,  who  honestly  obeys  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  enjoys 
peace  of  mind,  and  is  to  be  accounted 
happy.  Such  is  the  general  proposition. 
In  its  application  to  the  jxtrticular 
subject  of  discourse  we  are  to  under- 
stand, that  those  who  put  no  conscien- 
tious difference  between  meats,  but 
received  all  with  thankfulness,  were 
happy  in  the  approbation  of  tlieir  own 
consciences.  If  they  forbore  the  exer- 
cise of  their  liberty  in  the  presence  of 
their  weaker  brethren,  for  the  sake  of 
harmony,  to  avoid  grieving  or  offending 
the  scrupulous,  or  that  none  might  be 
encouraged  by  their  example  to  stifle 
their  own  convictions  of  duty,  they  were 
happy  in  this  forbearance  ;  their  c<in- 
sciences  testifying  that  their  conduct 
was  guided  by  a  fervent  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  their  bretliren.  IT  That  con- 
demneth not  himsrlf.  Whoso  consoienco 
(loth  not  condemn  him.  ^  In  thcU  thing 
whirh  hr  alliiwrth.  In  what  he  approves, 
and  allows  himself  to  do.     Whether  h« 
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23  And  he  that  doubteth  is 
damned  if  he  eat,  because  he  eatcth 
not  of  faith  :  for  whatsoever  is  not 
of  faith  is  sin. 

use  his  liberty,  or  refrain  from  its  use, 
if  his  conduct  be  such  that  his  con- 
science approve  it  as  right,  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  he  is  happy 
and  at  peace.  "  We  may  congratulate 
that  man  who  does  not  so  use  his  Chris- 
tian liberty  in  respect  to  food  as  to 
bring  on  himself  condemnation  or  blame 
by  an  abuse  of  it,  or  by  making  use  of 
it  in  an  imprudent  and  inconsiderate 
manner."  —  Stuart. 

23.  And  he  that  doubteth.  Rather, 
But  he  that  doubteth,  as  many  trans- 
late the  word.  This  verse  is  designed 
as  a  proper  contrast  to  the  preceding  : 
the  man  who  obeys  his  conscience  is 
happy,  hiU  not  so  the  man  who  dis- 
obeys its  promptings.  Instead  of  doubt- 
eth, some  render  the  original  by  dis- 
cernetk  a  difference ;  that  is,  between 
things  as  clean  or  unclean.  The  word 
occurs  in  this  sense.  Acts  xv.  9.  In 
connection  with  what  follows,  the  sense 
is  sufficiently  manifest.  If  a  person 
believed  that  such  a  difference  existed, 
and  that  it  would  be  sinful  for  him  to 
eat  certain  articles  of  food  ;  or  even  if 
he  had  grave  doubts  on  the  subject,  and 
could  not  perceive  clearly  the  lawful- 
ness of  eating  ;  in  either  case  he  should 
refrain  for  the  reason  assigned.  IT  Is 
damned  if  he  eat.  Is  condemned  by  his 
own  conscience.  I  believe  no  one  pre- 
tends that  rfamwcrf,  in  this  ease,  indicates 
endless  misery,  although  it  is  the  word 
chiefly  relied  on  by  many,  in  proof  that 
such  misery  awaits  the  ungodly.  Eat- 
ing, or  refraining,  in  itself  considered, 
was  neither  meritorious  nor  sinful  ; 
but  it  took  its  moral  character  from  the 
state  of  mind  in  the  actor.  He  who 
ate,  with  a  full  persuasion  of  its  lawful- 
ness, had  the  approbation  of  his  own 
conscience,  and  was  happy  ;  but  he 
who  ate,  believing  it  to  be  unlawful,  or 
doubting  its  lawfulness,  was  condemned 
by  his  own  conscience,  and  endured 
remorse  and  anguish.  The  act  was  the 
same  ;  yet  it  was  justifiable  in  the  one, 
and  sinful  in  the  other,  because  one 
believed  it  to  be  riglit,  while  the  other 
had  not  such  belief.  IT  For  whatsoever 
is  not  of  faith  is  sin.  This  is  the  general 
principle  which  underlies  this  part  of 
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WE  then  that  are  strong  ought 
to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the 


the  apostle's  argument.  It  is  always 
sinful  to  do  what  one  does  not  believe 
to  be  right.  This  passage  has  been 
abused,  by  representing  it  to  teach  that, 
without  faith  in  Christ,  all  the  actions 
of  men  are  necessarily  sinful.  No 
recent  commentator  of  note,  however, 
so  interprets  it.  On  the  contrary, 
Macktiif/ht,  Stuart,  and  many  others, 
concur  substantially  in  the  foregoing 
interpretation. 

CHAPTER    XV. 

1.  We  then  that  are  strong.  The 
division  of  chapters  here  is  unfortunate, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  change  of  sub- 
ject. The  strong  are  those  who  had  no 
scruples  concerning  the  Levitical  dis- 
tinctions mentioned  in  ch.  xiv.  IT 
Ought  to  bear.  To  bear  with  ;  to  be 
patient  with  ;  to  tolerate  ;  to  regard 
with  decent  respect.  IT  The  infirmities 
of  the  weak.  The  lack  of  clear  faith,  the 
scruples  of  the  Jewish  converts,  who 
are  not  wholly  weaned  from  the  law. 
See  ch.  xiv.  1,  2.  IT  And  not  to  please 
ourselves.  Not  to  insist  on  the  public 
and  constant  use  of  our  liberty,  to  the 
offence  and  injury  of  our  weaker  breth- 
ren ;  not  to  insist  on  gratifying  our- 
selves, or  on  "  having  our  own  way," 
in  all  things  ;  but  rather  to  defer  some- 
what to  the  opinions  of  others,  for  tha 
sake  of  harmony  and  mutual  edifica 
tion.  This  is  said  with  sjiecial  referenco 
to  the  matter  of  meats,  and  drinks,  and 
days,  discussed  in  the  preceding  chai> 
ter  ;  but  the  principle  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  all  Christian  intercourse. 
The    reasons    are    obvious  :     (1.)    No 

I  concert  of  action  could  otherwise  exist. 

j  No  two  Christians  think  precisely  alike 
in  all  things  ;  and  if  no  one  would 
yield  anything  to  another,  either  in 
opinion    or    practice,    instead    of    the 

j  harmony  which  should  distinguish  the 
Christian  church,  constant  discord  and 

I  mutual  crimination  would  ensue.  One 
would  be  condemned    for  believing  or 

1  doing  too  much  ;  another,  tor  believing 
or  doing  too  little.  It  is  only  by  mutual 
forbearance,    as    to   minor    differences, 

'  that  tho.se  who  agree  in  the  essentia^ 
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weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves. 

2  Let  every  one  of  us  please  his 
neighbor  for  his  good  to  edification. 

3  For   even   Christ  pleased  not 

of  Christianity  can  act  together  har- 
moniously, or  even  dwell  together  in 
fKiace.  (2.)  The  duty  of  forbearance 
is  even  more  imperative  on  the  strong 
than  on  the  weak.  They  can  more 
easily  appreciate  and  overlook  the 
scruples  of  the  weak,  than  the  weak 
can  comprehend  their  breadth  of  vision 
and  strength  of  faith.  Moreover,  (3) 
the  apostle  assigns  a  specific  reason,  in 
the  verses  immediately  preceding,  from 
which  he  concludes  that  the  strong 
ought,  therefore,  to  bear  the  infirmities 
of  the  weak  ;  namely,  that  the  strong 
might  forbear  the  full  exercise  of  their 
liberty  without  offence,  and  enjoy  the 
testimony  of  good  consciences  while 
they  conformed  to  the  custom  of  the 
weak  ;  but  it  would  be  sinful  for  the 
weak  to  conform  to  the  custom  of  the 
strong,  for  "  whatsoever  is  not  of  ftiith 
is  sin."  In  short,  the  strong  believed 
themselves  at  liberty  to  eat  or  to  refrain, 
and  might  do  either  without  moral 
offence  ;  the  weak  believed  themselves 
bound  to  refrain,  and  were  condemned 
by  their  own  consciences  if  they  ate.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  however,  that,  while 
the  apostle  was  willing,  in  practice,  to 
regard  the  scruples  of  such  as  were  not 
fully  enlightened,  he  boldly  maintained 
the  principle  of  Christian  liberty,  and 
spurned  every  attempt  on  the  part  of 
others  to  impose  shackles  on  him,  or  on 
other  Christians.  He  repeatedly  de- 
clares, in  the  preceding  chapter  and 
elsewhere,  that  the  eating  of  meats 
without  distinction  is  lawful,  notwith- 
standing the  scruples  ofthe  weak.  See 
also  1  Cor.  x.  25),  30  ;  Gal.  ii.  3—5, 
11 — 18.  He  would  yield  everything 
which  he  could  conscientiously  for  the 
.sake  of  harmony  ;  but  he  would  not 
abate  one  hair's  breadth  of  principle, 
of  truth,  of  Christian  liberty,  on  com- 
pulsion. 

2.  Let  every  one  of  u.s  please  his  nei<jh- 
bor.  That  is,  by  exercising  forbearance 
towards  his  infirmities,  respecting  his 
scruples,  and  conforming  to  his  wishes, 
bo  far  as  we  may  do  so  with  a  good  con- 
nciiiuce.  IT  For  his  good  to  edijicittioii. 
We  are  by  no  means  to  conform  to  the 
wishes  of  others,  to   their  own  harm  ; 


himself;  but,  as  it  is  written,  Thi 
reproaches  of  them  that  reproached 
thee  fell  on  me. 

4   For,  whatsoever  things   were 


but,  if  we  believe  our  compliance,  in 
matters  not  essential,  will  benefit 
others,  will  confiiTU  and  increase  their 
faith,  strengthen  their  virtuous  inclina- 
tions, and  cement  the  bond  of  fellowship 
which  binds  them  to  us,  so  that  we  may 
exercise  an  influence  over  them  for 
good,  then  by  all  lawful  means  we 
should  strive  to  please  them. 

3.  For  even  Christ  pleased  not  himself. 
The  example  of  the  Master  is  urged  for 
the  imitation  of  his  disciples.  The 
language,  however,  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood literally  ;  for  undoubtedly  our 
Lord  so  conducted,  in  all  things,  as  to 
be  happy  in  the  testimony  of  his  own 
conscience  ;  and  he  expressly  declares 
that  he  delighted  in  obedience  to  the 
divine  will,  even  in  those  things  which 
occasioned  physical  weariness  or  dis- 
tress. John  iv.  34.  See  also  Heb.  xii.  2. 
The  meaning  is  understood  by  some  to 
be,  that  our  Lord,  while  on  earth,  did 
not  insist  that  all  men  should  at  once 
conform  to  what  he  knew  to  be  right 
and  proper  ;  as,  for  example,  that  they 
should  disregard  the  distinctions  of  the 
Levitical  law,  which  was  abrogated  by 
his  more  perfect  law  ;  but  he  even  con- 
formed to  their  opinions,  in  matters  of 
an  indifferent  nature,  so  as  not  unneces- 
sarily to  shock  their  prejudices,  or 
alienate  their  hearts.  Others,  with 
perhaps  more  propriety,  interpret  the 
passage  in  a  more  general  sense,  as 
indicating  that  our  Lord  did  not  seek 
personal  indulgences  and  gratifications, 
but  sought  rather  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind, even  though  he  thus  subjected 
himself  to  inconvenience  and  reproach. 
In  either  case,  the  general  idea  is,  tha,t 
he  willingly  made  personal  sacrifices  in 
order  to  benefit  others.  And  in  this 
respect  his  example  is  fitly  urged  by 
the  apostle  to  enforce  the  duty  of 
mutual  forbearance.  IT  As  it  is  written. 
See  Ps.  Ixix.  i>.  IT  The  reproaches,  &c. 
"  The  general  sentiment  is  here  accom- 
modated to  a  particular  case  ;  that  is, 
the  same  thing  which  this  sentiment 
declares  was,  in  fact,  exemplified  in 
the  treatment  wiiich  Christ  received. 
In  other  words,  Christ  suffered  ro« 
proachos,   rather  than   desist  from  his 
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Written  aforetime,  were  written  for 
our  learning,  that  we  throuj2;h  pa- 
tience and  comfort  of  the  scriptures 
might  liave  hope. 


beneficence  toward  others  ;  which  is 
the  sentiment  of  the  passage  quoted."  — 
Stuart. 

4.  For  whatsoever  things  were  written 
aforetime.  The  connection  of  this  verse 
with  the  preceding  is  not  very  clear. 
It  is  generally  regarded  as  parenthet- 
ical. It  would  seem  that  the  apostle 
was  struck  with  the  appositeness  of  his 
quotation  from  the  Psalms,  and  was  led 
to  remark  that  what  was  said  by  holy 
men  of  old  was  not  confined  by  private 
interpretation  to  the  particular  subjects 
contemplated  by  them,  but  was  for  the 
consolation  of  their  successors  also.  2 
Pet.  i.  ly — 21.  Or  he  may  have  de- 
signed to  admonish  his  Gentile  breth- 
ren that,  althoug'ii  the  Scriptures  were 
first  imparted  to  the  Jews,  all  had  a 
Common  interest  in  them  ;  and  that  the 
Gentile  might  derive  as  much  consola- 
tion from  them  as  the  Jew.  IT  Were 
written  for  our  learning.  Or,  for  our  in- 
struction. We  are  not  to  understand 
that  they  were  written  for  this  purpose 
exclusively,  but  for  this  among  others. 
They  were  the  common  inheritance  of 
all  mankind.  IT  That  we  through 
patience,  <fec.  The  idea  seems  to  be  this : 
That,  by  contemplating  the  patience  ex- 
hibited by  the  ancient  saints  under  the 
trials  which  they  encountered,  and  the 
consolation  and  hope  which  crowned 
their  virtuous  endeavors,  we  might  be 
stimulated  to  exercise  similar  patience. 
See  ch.  v.  3 — 5.  IT  Comfort.  Some 
render  this  word  admonition.  If  this  be 
the  proper  translation,  it  may  be  under- 
stood to  refer  to  those  precepts  which 
inculcate  patience  under  trials.  IT 
Miyht  have  hf/pe.  See  note  on  ver.  13. 
The  natural  result  of  patience,  or  of 
patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  even 
amidst  trials  and  discouragements,  is  a 
"  hope  that  maketh  not  ashamed."  Ch. 
V.  3—5. 

5.  Now  the  God  of  patience  and  con- 
solation. The  Scriptures  assert  that  God 
is  long-suffering  and  patient,  in  regard 
to  the  imperfections  of  his  children. 
But  probably  the  ajmstle  does  not  use 
the  phrase  here  in  this  sense,  as  if  he 
Would  propose  the  exami)le  of  our 
heavenly  Father  for  our  imitation,     lie 


5  Now  the  Cod  of  patience  and 
consohition  grant  you  to  be  like- 
minded  one  towards  another  accord- 
ing to  Christ  Jesus  : 


rather  recognizes  God  as  the  giver  of 
patience  and  consolation  to  his  children, 
through  the  gracious  influence  of  hia 
spirit.  "  Having  in  the  preceding  verse 
mentioned  '  the  patience  and  consolation 
of  the  Scriptures,'  he  in  this  calls  God 
'  the  God  of  patience  and  consolation, 
to  show  tiiat  the  patience  and  consola- 
tion of  the  saints  proceeded  from  God. 
In  like  manner,  having  in  ver.  12  said 
'  in  him  shall  the  Gentiles  hope,'  he 
calls  God,  ver.  13,  '  the  God  of  hope,'  to 
show  that  the  hope  which  the  Gentiles 
entertained  of  salvation  proceeded  from 
God.  So  also,  ver.  33,  '  the  God  of 
peace  ;  '  and  elsewhere,  '  the  God  of 
glory,'  '  the  God  of  order,'  Ac." —  Mac' 
knight.  IF  Grant  you  to  he  like-minded, 
&c.  "  To  be  of  one  mind  together."  — 
Conyheare.  To  be  at  peace  and  in  har- 
mony with  each  other.  This  is  the 
general  theme  of  the  whole  preceding 
chapter,  and  of  the  commencement  of 
this  ;  and  the  mutual  forbearance,  so 
earnestly  inculcated,  naturally  tends  to 
this  result.  IT  According  to  Christ 
Jesus.  Whether  we  understand  this  to 
indicate  the  person  of  our  Lord,  or  his 
gospel,  the  meaning  is  substantially  the 
same.  He  was  a  man  of  peace.  He 
had  no  contention  with  his  enemies. 
Even  when  administering  his  sharpest 
rebukes,  he  manifested  a  spirit  of  benev- 
olence, and  spake  the  truth  to  them  in 
love.  Comp.  Matt,  xxiii.  37  with  the 
other  portions  of  the  same  chapter. 
See  also  Luke  xix.  41 — 48.  "When  he 
was  reviled,  he  reviled  not  again  ; 
when  he  sutfered,  he  threatened  not  ; 
but  committed  himself  to  him  that 
judgeth  righteously."  1  Pet.  ii.  23. 
And  in  his  utmost  agony,  as  he  was 
about  expiring  on  the  cross,  he  uttered 
1  no  malediction,  he  manifested  no  en- 
mity, but  prayed  for  his  murderers, 
saying,  "  Father,  forgive  them,  for 
I  they  know  not  what  they  do."  Luke 
i  xxiii.  34.  His  gospel  breathes  the 
same  spirit  of  peace  and  good-will.  The 
■  grand  principle,  which  underlies  all  its 
I  precepts,  is  supreme  love  to  God,  and 
universal  love  to  men.  No  duty  is 
required  of  us,  either  toward  God  or 
toward  men,  whioh  is  not  the  iegitimattt 
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6  That  ye  may  with  one  mind 
anyone  mouth  glorify  God,  even  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

fruit  of  such  love.  And  it  surely  re- 
quires no  argument  to  prove  that  where 
such  love  truly  exists  there  must  be 
mutual  forbearance  and  harmony.  Im- 
patience and  contention  result  from 
selfishness,  from  consulting  our  personal 
gratification,  without  regard  to  the  de- 
sires and  feelings  of  others.  If  we 
would  copy  the  example  of  our  Master, 
or  yield  full  obedience  to  the  spirit  of 
his  precepts,  we  should  willingly  prac- 
tise self-denial  and  forbearance,  for  the 
sake  of  general  harmony  and  peace. 

6.  That  ye  may  with  one  mind.  Unit- 
edly, in  heart  as  well  as  in  voice. 
"  With  one  accord,"  as  in  Acts  i.  14  ; 
ii.  1  ;  iv.  24:.  Without  any  contentions 
or  heart-burnings,  in  respect  to  cere- 
monial observances,  or  other  differences 
of  minor  importance  ;  but  with  hearts 
knit  together  by  love,  and  with  a  com- 
mon desire  and  purpose.  IF  And  one 
mouth.  Reference  is  probably  had  here 
to  their  public  acts  of  worship  ;  that 
their  prayers  should  ascend  as  the  joint 
sacrifice  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  on 
the  part  of  all.  Or,  if  we  suppose  the 
apostle  to  refer  to  their  ordinary  inter- 
course with  each  other,  and  with  the 
world,  rather  than  the  exercises  of  pub- 
lic worship,  the  meaning  will  be  not 
unlike  that  of  1  Cor.  i.  10  :  "  Now,  I 
beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  name  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that  ye  all  speak 
the  same  thing,  and  that  there  be  no 
divisions  among  you,"  &c.  They  should 
manifest  the  genuineness  of  their  Chris- 
tian affection,  by  speaking  pleasantly 
to  each  other,  and  favorably  of  each 
other.  IT  Glorify  God.  God  is  glori- 
fied or  honored  among  men  when  they 
are  made  holy  and  happy  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  spirit.  When  the  purify- 
ing and  consoling  nature  of  the  gospel 
is  manifested  in  the  life  and  conversa- 
tion of  believers,  the  kindness  of  the 
Father  is  exhibited  so  as  to  excite  the 
reverence  and  affection  of  all  who  wit- 
ness such  gracious  fruits.  See  Matt.  v. 
l(j.  Thus,  in  the  church  at  Rome, 
where  it  was  known  that  differences  of 
opinion  existed  concerning  ceremonial 
observances,  if  the  brethren  exercised 
mutual  forbearance,  and  preserved  the 
uuity  of  npirit  in  the  bonda  of  peace, 


7  Wherefore  receive  ye  one  an- 
other, as  Christ  also  received  us,  to 
the  glory  of  God. 


they  gave,  visible  evidence  that  the  love 
inculcated  by  the  gospel  dwelt  in  their 
hearts,  and  thus  glorified  or  honored 
God.  IT  Even  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  See  note  on  ver.  5.  As 
the  apostle  styles  God,  in  ver.  5,  "  the 
God  of  patience  and  consolation,"  ap- 
parently because  he  had  just  been 
speaking  of  the  patience  and  consola- 
tion of  the  saints,  so  here  he  styles  him 
especially  "  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  apparently  because,  in 
the  previous  verse,  he  had  exhorted  the 
brethren  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony 
"  according  to  Christ  Jesus."  From 
the  vast  variety  of  descriptive  epithets 
applicable  to  God,  he  judiciously  selects 
that  which  is  most  in  accordance  with 
the  subject  under  immediate  considera- 
tion. Moreover,  "  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ"  may  be  considered 
as  peculiarly  honored  by  whatever  tends 
to  the  honor  of  his  Son,  and  of  the 
gospel  communicated  through  him. 

7.  Wherefore.  For  the  reasons  al- 
ready assigned  ;  because  they  had  the 
example  of  Christ,  ver.  3,  and  of  the  an- 
cient saints,  ver.  4  ;  and  because  their 
compliance  would  tend  to  the  honor  of 
God,  ver.  6.  IT  Receive  ye  one  another. 
Some  commentators  suppose  the  apostle 
here  exhorts  his  brethren  to  receive  each 
other  into  church  fellowship,  notwith- 
standing their  differences  of  opinion. 
But,  for  aught  which  appears  to  the 
contrary,  the  brethren  at  Rome  were 
united  in  one  church ;  and  the  apostle's 
great  desire  was  that  they  should  dwell 
in  peace  together ;  that  they  should 
exercise  mutual  forbearance,  and  re- 
ceive and  treat  each  other  as  Chris- 
tian friends.  To  receive  one  another  here 
seems  equivalent  to  pleasing  each  other, 
ver.  2,  being  like-minded,  ver.  5,  and 
of  one  mind,  ver.  (1.  IT  As  Christ  also 
received  us.  Or,  as  Christ  hath  received 
yon,  which  is  the  rendering  of  what 
most  critics  regard  as  the  true  original. 
Christ  did  not  reject  any  of  his  disciples, 
for  erroneous  opinions  on  minor  matters, 
if  their  hearts  were  really  devoted  to 
him.  He  knew  that,  notwithstanding 
all  his  instructions,  his  chosen  apostles 
did  not  believe  he  would  literally  die 
and  rise  again  from  the  dead  ;  and  that 
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they  did  not  correctly  appreciate  the 
character  of  his  spiritual  kingdom  ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  enter- 
tained the  common  Jewish  opinion  that 
the  Messiah  would  live  forever  on  the 
earth,  and  would  establish  an  earthly 
kingdom,  which  should  have  universal 
dominion.  See  note  at  the  end  of  Matt., 
ch.  xxviii.  Yet  he  was  patient  and  for- 
oearing,  in  regard  to  their  dulness  of 
apprehension,  and  their  inability  to  un- 
derstand the  truth  taught  by  him,  even 
though  their  mistakes  were  much  more 
vital  than  any  opinions  concerning 
ceremonial  observances.  He  knew  the 
sincerity  of  their  hearts,  their  true 
affection  to  him,  their  fervent  devotion 
to  his  welfare,  their  faith  in  him  as  the 
promised  Messiah  ;  and  he  graciously 
received  them  as  friends  (John  xv.  15), 
and  treated  them  with  the  utmost  kind- 
ness. He  had  also,  by  the  influence  of 
his  spirit,  given  like  assurance  of  friend- 
ship to  the  Gentiles,  notwithstanding 
their  knowledge  of  his  character  and 
gospel  was  far  from  being  perfectly 
accurate.  As  he  had  thus  received  all 
who  trusted  in  him  as  friends,  notwith- 
standing their  several  weaknesses  and 
imperfections,  so  also  should  they  re- 
ceive each  other  in  the  bonds  of  frater- 
nal affection,  inasmuch  as  they  trusted 
in  the  same  Saviour,  through  faith  in 
the  same  gospel,  notwithstanding  some 
were  weaker  than  others,  and  less  fully 
acquainted  with  the  true  character  of 
Christian  liberty.  IT  To  the  glory  of 
God.  If  this  mean,  as  it  may,  that 
the  brethren  ought  to  imitate  the  con- 
duct of  their  Master,  in  receiving  each 
other  kindly,  to  the  ylory  of  God,  then 
the  sentiment  is  similar  to  ver.  5,  6. 
Or  if,  as  is  perhaps  more  probable,  the 
meaning  be  that  Christ  received  his 
disciples  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  that 
they  ought  therefore  to  receive  each 
other,  then  the  sentiment  is,  that  God 
was  glorified  in  the  mission  and  conduct 
of  his  Son  ;  and  he  was  so  glorified, 
because  his  character  was  thus  exhibited 
in  a  most  lovely  light,  worthy  of  the 
admiration  and  praise  of  his  children. 
Jesus  came,  in  the  name  of  his  Father, 
to  bless  mankind;  in  his  Father's  name, 
he  manifested  the  most  fervent  desire 
for  their  spiritual  good,  and  was  merci- 
ful  not  only  to  their  unrighteousness, 
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but  to  their  prejudices  and  mistakes  ; 
and  thus  was  the  Father  glorified. 

8.  Now  I  say.  The  apostle  here  in- 
troduces a  new  argument,  to  enforce  his 
exhortation  to  mutual  forbearance  and 
friendship  ;  new,  because  now  first  in- 
troduced for  this  specific  purpose,  but 
not  otherwise,  for  the  fact  had  been 
distinctly  asserted,  for  another  purpose, 
in  the  former  part  of  this  epistle.  The 
difference  in  regard  to  ceremonial  ob- 
servances, which  threatened  to  disturb 
or  destroy  the  harmony  of  the  brethren 
at  Rome,  existed  principally  between 
the  Jewish  converts,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Gentiles,  on  the  other.  The 
apostle,  having  urged  other  induce- 
ments to  forbearance  and  harmony,  now 
reminds  his  brethren,  not  merely  that 
they  are  servants  of  one  Master,  and 
bound  to  imitate  his  spirit  and  to  obey 
his  precepts,  but  that  their  Master  re- 
gards both  classes  with  equal  affection  ; 
that  his  labor  was  performed,  and  his 
sufferings  were  endured,  not  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  either,  nor  because 
he  loved  either  better  than  the  other. 
The  argument  is,  that  as  Christ  enter- 
tained equal  affection  for  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  and  gave  himself  equally  for 
both,  notwithstanding  all  the  differ- 
ences which  may  have  existed  in  their 
characters  and  opinions,  they  ought  also 
to  cherish  mutual  affection,  and  to  cul- 
tivate a  spirit  of  harmony  and  peace, 
overlooking  all  such  minor  distinctions. 
IT  That  Jesus  Christ  was  a  minister  of 
the  circumcision.  The  Jews,  styled  the 
circumcision,  were  embraced  in  the  mis- 
sion of  Christ.  Indeed,  he  preached 
personally  to  none  other  ;  and  during 
his  sojourn  on  the  earth  he  required 
his  apostles  to  preach  only  "  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  Matt. 
x.  5,  G.  It  was  not  until  after  his  res- 
urrection, when  he  was  about  to  ascend 
i  to  the  Father,  that  he  enlarged  their 
commission,  and  commanded  them  to 
j  "  teach  all  nations,"  and  "  preach  the 
I  gospel  to  every  creature."  Matt,  xxviii. 
19  ;  Mark  xvi.  15.  To  the  Jews,  first 
of  all,  he  proclaimed  the  loving-kind- 
ness of  God,  and  his  purpose  to  save 
mankind  from  their  sins.  In  their 
chief  city  he  offered  up  his  life,  as  the 
highest  possible  proof  that  his  love  for 
them  was  sincere.     And  by  his  resur- 
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for  the  truth  of  God,  to  confirm  the 
promises  tnadc  unto  the  fatherFi : 


rection  life  and  immortality  were  first 
brought  to  light  among  thcui.  "  By 
thus  admitting  that  the  Messiah  was 
the  minister  of  the  circumcision,  the 
apostle  conceded  all  that  the  Jew 
could  ask,  that  he  was  to  be  pecu- 
liarly their  Messiah." —  Barnes.  He  did 
this,  and  more  ;  he  admonished  the 
Gentiles  that  the  Jews  were  not  to  bo 
despised  for  their  weakness  (ch.  xiv.  3), 
nor  held  in  contempt  for  the  deficiency 
of  their  knowledge  ;  for,  notwithstand- 
ing these  infirmities,  the  Lord  Jesus 
was  truly  their  Messiah,  and  had  mani- 
fested the  sincerity  of  his  love  toward 
them,  by  his  labors,  his  sufferings,  and 
his  death.  If  the  Lord  admitted  them 
to  the  enjoyment  of  mutual  friendship, 
it  surely  did  not  become  their  fellow- 
disciples  to  treat  them  with  coldness  or 
contempt.  IT  For  the  truth  of  God.  For 
the  manifestation  of  the  truth  of  God. 
The  ancient  prophecies  pointed  to  Judea 
as  the  scene  of  the  Messiah's  labors  ; 
and  his  mission  was  in  accordance  with 
the  prediction.  Or,  if  trjith  be  taken 
in  its  larger  sense,  we  may  understand 
that  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel 
first  to  the  Jews  was  a  part  of  the 
general  scheme  of  divine  grace,  which 
had  been  disclosed  in  the  ancient 
promises  referred  to  in  the  succeeding 
words.  That  the  whole  scheme  might 
be  orderly  developed,  according  to  the 
original  purpose,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  Jews  should  precede  the  Gentiles 
in  receiving  the  heavenly  message.  IT 
To  confirm,  the  promises  ynade  unto  the 
fathers.  llefcrence,  of  course,  is  had 
to  the  promises  respecting  the  Messiah, 
which  were,  briefly,  that*  in  the  promised 
seed,  which  is  Christ,  all  the  nations, 
families,  and  kindreds,  of  the  earth 
should  be  blessed.  See  Acts  iii.  25,  2(i; 
lial.  iii.  8,  IG,  17.  The  beloved  apostle 
briefly  describes  the  consummation  of 
ill  these  promises,  saying,  "  We  have 
jeen  and  do  testify,  that  the  Father 
sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world."  1  John  iv.  14.  In  this  manner 
did  Jesus  become  "  a  minister  of  the 
jircumcision,  —  to  confirm  the  promises 
made  unto  the  fathers."  He  came  at 
the  appointed  time,  and  at  the  appointed 
place,  and  taught,  and  labored,  and 
died,  and   ruse  again,  that   men  might 


9    And  that  the  Gentiles  mioi;ht 
glorify  God  for  his  mercy  ;  as  it  is 


have  assurance  of  that  divine  grace 
which  superabounds  over  all  sin,  and 
will  secure  eternal  spiritual  life  to  the 
whole  human  family.  Ch.  v.  20,  21  ; 
vi.  23.  The  gospel  was  thus  first  offered 
to  the  Jews,  and  Jesus  was  manifested 
as  their  Messiah.  This  precedence 
granted  to  the  Jews,  whatever  other  ob- 
ject it  might  have  had,  plainly  demon- 
strates that  they  were  included  as  joint- 
heirs  of  the  promise,  and  therefore  enti- 
tled to  the  Christian  regard  of  their 
Gentile  brethren  ;  and  for  this  practical 
effect  the  apostle  here  introduces  the 
fact.  In  the  words  immediately  follow- 
ing, ho  shows  that  the  obligation  is 
reciprocal  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  ;  for 
they  are  not  the  only  favored  people, 
nor  are  they  entitled  to  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  promise.  Its  blessings 
extend  equally  to  the  Gentiles.  "  Is  he 
the  (Jod  of  the  Jews  only?  is  he  not 
also  of  the  Gentiles?  Yes,  of  the  Gen- 
tiles also."  Ch.  iii.  29.  So  that,  as  God 
has  extended  his  mercy  to  the  Gentiles, 
notwithstanding  their  former  idolatry, 
and  has  converted  them  to  the  faith  of 
the  gospel,  "purifying  their  hearts  by 
faith,"  Acts  xv.  9,  they  were  surely 
entitk'd  to  the  Cliristian  regard  of  tljeir 
Jewish  brethren,  even  though  they  con- 
formed not  to  the  ritual  observances  of 
the  Levitical  law.  The  common  inter- 
est of  all  in  the  great  salvation,  and 
their  common  participation  in  the  fruit 
of  divine  love,  the  apostle  urges  as  an 
inducement  to  mutual  forbearance,  and 
love,  and  harmony. 

9.  And  that  the  Gentiles  might  glorify 
God  for  his  mercy.  "  The  Gentiles,  as 
well  as  the  Jews,  are  to  be  brought  into 
the  church,  that  God  may  be  all  and  in 
all,  and  thus  be  glorified  by  all  men." 
—  Stunrt.  The  Gentiles  have  equal 
cause  with  the  Jews  to  glorify  God  for 
his  mercy,  because  that  mercy  is  not 
confined  to  any  particular  family  or 
race,  but  extends  to  all  the  families, 
kindreds,  and  nations,  of  the  earth.  All 
are  created  by  the  same  power,  and  all 
are  objects  of  the  same  love.  The 
Father  of  mankind  is  no  respecter  of 
jjorsons  ;  but,  though  he  ordain  tem- 
l»orary  distinctions  among  men  or 
nations,  he  desires  the  general  good  of 
all,  and   has  secured   that  good  by  his 
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written,  For  tin's  cause  T  will  con- 
,  fess  to  tlice  Jinion^  tiie  Geiitil(.'S,  and 
eirig  unto  tliy  name. 

10  And  a<i;iiin  lie  saith,  Rejoice, 
ye  (JentilcB,  with  his  people. 

own  eternal  "  purpose  and  grace,  which 
was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the 
world  began."  2  Tim.  i.  9.  IT  A.s  it  is 
written.  That  the  Gentiles  might  not 
despise  the  Jews,  and  stand  aloof  from 
them,  on  acc<mnt  of  their  scrupulous 
regard  to  ceremonies,  the  apostle 
assured  them,  ver.  8,  that  Jesus  was  a 
"minister  of  the  circumcision;"  see 
the  note.  So  here,  that  the  Jew?  might 
notcondemn  the  Gentiles,  and  stand  aloof 
from  them,  on  account  of  their  disregard 
of  the  Mo.saic  law,  the  apostle  assures 
them  that  the  Gentiles  are  heirs  of  the 
pnmiises  as  truly  and  effectually  as  them- 
selves ;  and,  as  his  custom  was  when 
addressing  Jews,  he  enforces  the  truth 
by  quotations  from  their  «jwn  prophets, 
in  whom  they  implicitly  trusted.  The 
place  here  cited  is  Ps.  xviii.  49.  "The 
design  of  it  is  to  show  that  the  Gentiles, 
as  well  as  the  people  of  Israel,  would 
have  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  prof- 
fered to  them,  and  be  brought  to  glorify 
God."  —  Stuart.  IT  /  will  confr^ss  to 
thfp,  Ac.  Otherwise  translated,  "  I  will 
acknowledge  thee  among  the  Gentiles," 
Conybeare  ;  and,  "  I  will  celebrate  thy 
praise  among  the  Gentiles."  —  Stuart. 
The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  apostle  is,  that  God  should  be 
honored  and  praised  among  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Gentiles 
should  honor  and  praise  God.  This  of 
course  implies  that  the  divine  charac- 
ter should  be  so  exhibited  to  them  that 
praise  should  spontaneously  ascend  from 
their  hearts.  But  spontaneous  praise 
can  be  offered  only  by  those  who  feel 
themselves  ]:>ersonally  interested  in  the 
providences  of  God,  and  who  regard 
him  as  their  friend  and  benefactor.  To 
say,  then,  that  the  Gentiles  shall  honor 
and  praise  God,  is  to  say  that  they  shall 
be  turned  away  from  their  ungodliness, 
that  they  shall  approve  the  character 
of  God,  and  shall  confidently  rely  on 
his  mercy. 

10.  And  again  he  saith.  See  Deut. 
xxxii.  43.  IT  Rfjoice,  ye  Gentiles,  with  his 
people.  What  can  this  mean,  in  this 
connection,  less  than  that  they  should 
rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the  gospel  ?  They  ' 


11  And  again,  Praise  the  Lord, 
all  ye  Gentiles  ;  and  laud  him,  all 
ye  people. 

12  And  again  Esaias  saith, 
There  shall  be  a  root  of  Jesse,  and 

should  so  perceive  and  understand  tho 
divine  character,  that  tliey  should  be 
constrained  to  rejoice  in  the  Father  aa 
the  God  of  their  salvation.  Thej 
should  realize  that  they  were  compre- 
hended among  hii  people,  and  should 
rejoice  in  hope  of  the  promised  inherit- 
ance. 

11.  And  again.  Praise  the  Lord,  &,G. 
Ps.  cxvii.  1.  The  meaning  of  this  pas- 
sage is  similar  to  that  of  the  words 
cited  in  the  i)receding  verse.  The  apos- 
tle accumulates  testimony,  as  in  ch.  ix., 
for  the  puri)ose  of  showing  that  tho 
truth  announced  by  him  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  current  of  proph- 
ecy ;  that  its  proof  rested  not  on  a 
single  testimony,  which  might  be  mis- 
understood ;  but  that  God's  holy  proph- 
ets had  frequently  spoken  of  tho 
period  when  "the  middle  wall  of  par- 
tition "  between  Jews  and  Gentilea 
should  be  "broken  down,"  and  the  Gen- 
tiles be  a/imitted  to  the  enjoyment  of 
spiritual  blessings  on  earth,  as  well  as 
in  heaven.  The  Psalm  from  which  the 
apostle  quotes,  though  the  shortest,  is 
one  of  the  most  encouraging  and  ani- 
mating in  the  whole  Bible.  It  dis- 
tinctly proclaims  the  universal  benevo- 
lence of  God,  and  exhorts  all  men  to 
praise  him,  because  his  mercy  extends 
to  all  :  "  0  praise  the  Lord,  all  ye 
nations  ;  praise  him,  all  ye  people;  fur 
his  merciful  kindness  is  great  towards 
us  ;  and  the  truth  of  the  L(jrd  endurcth 
forever.  Praise  ye  the  Lord."  The 
merciful  kindness  of  the  Lord,  being 
abundant  to  all  his  children,  will 
surely  preserve  them  from  mortal 
harm,  lie  showers  down  blessings  con- 
tinually on  both  .Jew  and  Gentile  ;  and 
his  truth,  which  he  pledged  in  his 
ancient  promise,  to  bless  them  all  in  tho 
r>romised  seed,  by  "turning  away  every 
one  from  his  iniquities,"  Acts  iii.  '25,  20, 
shall  never  fail,  but  it  "  endureth  for- 
ever." What  stronger  inducement 
c<-uld  be  offered,  that  men  should  praise 
the  Lord,  and  give  thanks  unto  him,  for 
his  abundant  benefactions  ? 

12.  And  again  Esaias  saith.  See  Isa. 
xi.  10.     Thid  is  a  still  further  accumu* 
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he  that  shall  rise  to  reign  over  the       13   Now  the  God  of  hope  fill  you 


Gentiles 
trust. 


in  him  shall  the  Gentiles 


with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing, 
that    ye    may    abound    in    hope, 


lation  of  testimony,  similar  in  charac- 
ter to  the  preceding.  IT  There  shall  be 
a  root  of  Jesse,  <fcc.  "This  clause  in  the 
Hebrew  runs  thus  :  '  There  shall  be  the 
root  of  Jesse,  which  shall  stand  for  an 
ensign  of  the  people.'  But  the  apostle 
hath  adopted  the  LXX.  translation, 
because  it  represents  the  prophet's 
meaning  with  sufficient  exactness.  For 
as  soldiers,  in  marching  and  fighting, 
follow  the  standard  of  their  prince,  a 
standard  may  be  put  metonymically  for 
a  prince  or  ruler.  The  meaning  of  the 
prophecy  is,  '  At  the  proper  time  the 
root  of  Jesse  shall  revive,  and  he  who 
standeth  up  to  rule  the  Gentiles  shall 
spring  from  it.'  In  allusion  to  this 
prophecy  our  Lord  calls  himself,  Rev. 
V.  5,  '  the  root  of  David  ;  '  and,  Rev. 
xxii.  16,  '  the  root  and  offspring  of 
David,*  to  signify  that  he  is  the  life 
and  strength  of  the  family  of  David,  as 
well  as  its  offspring  ;  that  family  being 
raised  and  preserved  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  giving  birth  to  the  Messiah."  — 
Macknifjht.  IT  In  him  shall  the  Gen- 
tiles triist.  Rather,  in  him  shall  the 
Gentiles  hope ;  for  so  should  the  word 
be  translated.  The  meaning,  to  be 
sure,  is  not  essentially  changed  by  sub- 
stituting hope  for  trust  ;  because  no  one 
can  cherish  reasonable  hope  in  a  being 
whom  he  cannot  confidently  trust,  nor 
can  he  repose  confident  trust  in  a  being 
whose  character  does  not  justify  his 
hope  for  all  needed  assistance,  defence, 
and  blessing.  But,  by  preserving  the 
same  similarity  of  terms  which  the 
apostle  used,  it  is  more  apparent  why 
he  adopti  the  phras«,  "  the  God  of 
hope,"  in  the  succeeding  verse.  See 
note  on  ver.  5.  But,  whichever  word  is 
used,  the  apostle  plainly  teaches  the 
important  truth  that  the  Gentiles  are 
embraced  in  the  great  scheme  of  salva- 
tion, which  our  Lord  came  to  develop 
and  to  execute  in  his  Father's  name. 
In  this  "  root  of  Jesse,"  this  "  son  of 
David,"  this  "  minister  of  the  circum- 
cision," the  Gentiles  might  confident- 
ly triLst  as  their  Saviour,  and  might  j 
as  confidently  hope  to  obtain  all  ] 
needed  spiritual  blessings  here,  and 
perfect  salvation  hereafter  ;  for  he  I 
came  not  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  I 


the  Jews,  but  tU«  heathen  also  were 
given  unto  hit*  for  his  inheritance,  and 
the  uttermost  pat-fes  of  the  earth  for  his 
possession.  Ps.  ii.  8.  He  loved  all  ; 
he  labored  for  all  ;  he  tasted  death  for 
all,  Heb.  ii.  9  ;  and  "  he  shall  see  of 
the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  shall  be 
satisfied,"  Isa.  liii.  11.  "The  Father 
sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,"  1  John  iv.  14  ;  and  he  per- 
formed not  the  Lord's  work  negligently, 
but  was  able  to  appeal  to  the  Father  : 
"  I  have  finished  the  work  which  thou 
gavest  me  to  do."  John  xvii.  4.  Not 
that  the  perfect  salvation  of  the  world 
was  then,  or  is  even  now,  a  blessing  in 
actual  enjoyment  ;  but  the  blessing  was 
secured,  placed  beyond  possibility  of 
failure  ;  the  process  was  commenced, 
whose  result  was  as  certain  as  the 
purpose  of  God  is  unchanging,  and  his 
truth  everlasting.  What  is  certain  of 
accomplishment  may  properly  be  styled 
finished.  For  a  similar  form  of  speech 
see  Heb.  ii.  8,  9. 

13.  Now  the  God  of  hope.  This  may 
be  understood  as  referring  specially  to 
the  Gentiles,  who  were  authorized  by 
the  ancient  promises  to  hope  in  Christ; 
or  generally  to  all  the  believers  at 
Rome,  who  had  an  equal  interest  in 
Christ  and  in  his  gospel.  IT  Fill  you 
with  all  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 
"  May  that  God,  who  is  the  author  of 
all  Christian  hope,  make  your  joy  and 
peace,  which  result  from  faith  in  Christ, 
greatly  to  abound." — Stuart.  "If 
they  were  filled  with  this,  there  would 
be  no  strife  and  contention."  —  Barnes. 
That  the  apostle  has  reference  to 
mutual  forbearance  and  harmony  among 
believers,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  ;  inasmuch  as  this  is  the  proper 
conclusion  of  his  exhortation  which 
commences  ch.  xiv.  1.  His  repeated 
assurances,  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
are  equally  the  objects  of  divine  love, 
and  joint-heirs  of  the  blessings  of  the 
gospel,  all  tend  to  this  point,  that  they 
should  live  in  harmony  together.  But, 
I  apprehend,  this  was  not  the  whole 
object  of  ■  the  apostle.  Ho  not  only 
desired  that  his  brethren  should  dwell 
in  peace  with  each  other,  but  that  their 
inward   i-uace  of  mind   and    their  joy 
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through   the  power   of  the   Holy  j  Ghost. 


Bhould  be  so  complete  that  their  hope 
might  be  abundantly  excited  and  in- 
creased. Their  joy  and  peace  resulted 
from  their  faith  ;  the  apostle  desired 
that  they  might  be  filled  with  joy  and 
peace  in  believing.  Believing  what? 
The  gospel,  unquestionably,  with  which 
the  apostle  declared  that  the  ancient 
promises  were  in  agreement.  The 
question  then  presses  for  solution,  what 
interpretation  of  the  gospel  has  the 
most  direct  tendency  to  fill  the  believ- 
er's heart  with  joy  and  peace?  That 
which  represents  its  blessings  as  de- 
signed for  all  men,  and  certain  of 
universal  bestowment  ?  or  that  which 
represents  that  some  are  to  be  forever 
excluded  from  their  enjoyment?  We 
are  required  by  our  Lord  to  love  all 
men,  as  we  love  ourselves  ;  and  we  are 
assured  that  such  love,  comprehending 
even  our  enemies,  makes  us  to  resemble, 
in  spirit,  our  heavenly  Father.  Matt. 
V.  43 — 48.  It  will  not  be  denied  that 
love  becomes  more  perfect  and  universal 
in  the  same  proportion  that  men  become 
more  holy  and  Godlike.  If  such  love 
fill  the  heart,  can  anything  short  of  the 
ultimate  good  of  all  who  are  thus 
beloved  give  perfect  joy  and  peace  to 
the  believer  ?  Can  he  rejoice,  can  he 
even  refrain  from  grief,  while  he  be- 
lieves that  any  whom  he  loves  as  he 
loves  himself  shall  endure  endless 
misery?  The  apostle  asserts  that 
prayers  and  supplications,  on  behalf 
of  all  men,  are  "good  and  acceptable 
in  the  sight  of  God  our  Saviour  ;  who 
will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to 
come  unto  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 
1  Tim.  ii.  1 — 4.  Every  true  and  sin- 
cere Christian  oflfers  such  prayers.  As 
his  heart  warms  with  the  spirit  of 
divine  love,  his  desires  for  the  happi- 
ness of  his  brethren  expand,  and  he 
pours  out  his  soul  to  God  in  supplica- 
tions that  all  may  be  embraced  in  the 
arms  of  his  grace,  and  be  made  partak- 
ers of  everlasting  salvation.  While  in 
Buch  a  frame  of  spirit,  —  and  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  it  is  a  truly  Christian 
spirit, — is  it  credible  that  he  can 
rejoice  in  the  belief  that  some,  for  whom 
he  thus  prays,  are  to  be  forever  excluded 
from  the  mercy  of  God  ?  No  true 
Ciiristian  can  rejoice  in  such  a  belitf; 
nor  can  any  man,  in  whose  heart  dwells 
'AO* 


such  love  to  God  and  love  to  men  afl 
the  gospel  requires.  But,  while  one 
believes  the  grace  of  God  to  be  univer- 
sal and  impartial,  while  he  believea 
that  God  will  have  mercy  on  all  his 
children,  that  he  will  save  all  from 
their  sins  and  make  them  perfectly 
holy  and  happy,  his  joy  and  peace  will 
be  precisely  in  proportion  to  his  love 
for  them.  The  more  ardently  he  loves 
them,  and  desires  their  welfare,  the 
more  abundantly  will  he  rejoice  ia 
believing  that  they  shall  obtain  ever- 
lasting salvation,  and  the  more  perfect 
and  satisfactory  will  be  his  peace  of 
mind.  And  this  is  what  the  apostle 
desired  his  brethren  might  experience  : 
fulness  of  joy  and  peace  in  believing. 
It  would  be  a  profitable  exercise  for 
every  Christian,  whose  faith  does  not 
embrace  the  salvation  of  all,  to  ques- 
tion his  own  heart  faithfully,  whether 
he  enjoys  the  fulness  of  the  blessing 
invoked  by  the  i*postle  ;  whether  he 
rejoices  in  anticipation  that  some  shall 
never  be  saved  ;  whether  his  joy  would 
not  be  increased,  if  he  could  believe 
tliat  all  shall  finally  receive  the  bless- 
ing ;  and  he  should  not  forget  to  in- 
quire whether  he  truly  and  fully  obeys 
the  second  great  commandment.  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 
Matt.  xxii.  3(5 — 40.  IT  That  ye  may 
abound  in  hope.  That  your  hope  may  bo 
more  and  more  steadfast  and  unwaver- 
ing. "  So  that,  having  much  joy  and 
peace  in  believing,  you  may  also  have 
a  lively  Christian  expectation  of  future 
glory."  —  Stuart.  Hope  is  a  combina- 
tion of  desire  and  expectation.  The 
more  firm  one's  faith,  the  more  confi- 
dent will  be  his  expectation  ;  and  the 
more  cheering  and  more  joyful  one's 
faith,  the  more  ardent  will  be  his  desire. 
Both  are  necessary  to  constitute  hope. 
A  man  may  desire  what  he  despairs  of 
obtaining  ;  he  may  expect  what  ho 
dreads  rather  than  desires  ;  but  neither 
of  these  is  hope.  He  hopes  only  for 
what  he  both  expects  and  desires. 
Substsmtially  the  same  questions  return. 
What  interpretation  of  the  gospel  in- 
sjiires  the  most  confident  and  cheerful 
hope  of  its  entire  consummation  ?  —  that 
which  extends  its  blessings  to  all  men, 
or  that  which  excludes  a  portion  from 
their  enjoyment?     A  Christian,  ^oubt* 
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14   And  I  myself  also  am  per-  suaded  of  you,  my  brethren,  that 


less,  may  confidently  believe  that  some 
of  his  fellow-men  will  never  be  saved  ; 
he  may  feel  certain  that  some  will 
remain  sinful  and  miserable  to  all 
eternity.  But  will  he  appeal  to  the 
oearcher  of  hearts,  and  say  that  he 
sincerely  hopes  for  this  result  ?  —  that  he 
is  filled  with  joy  and  peace  in  believing 
and  anticipating  the  endless  wretched- 
ness of  his  brethren,  and  ardently  hopes 
to  witness  it  hereafter  ?  There  may  be 
such  men  in  the  world,  but  can  there 
be  such  Christians  ?  On  the  contrary, 
believing  that  all  are  constituted  heirs 
of  the  heavenly  blessing  ;  that  all  shall 
be  turned  away  from  ungodliness  and 
saved  from  their  sins  ;  that  all  shall 
bow  the  knee  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
confess  him  to  be  Lord  to  the  glory  of 
God  the  Father,  Phil.  ii.  10,  11  ;  that 
none  shall  die  any  more,  but  that  all 
shall  be  equal  to  the  angels,  and  shall 
be  the  children  of  God,  being  the  chil- 
dren of  the  resurrection,  Luke  xx.  36  ; 
believing  that  such  is  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  the  Chris- 
tian, under  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
may  both  confidently  and  joyfully  hope 
for  the  full  consummation  of  the  divine 
purpose.  His  hope  will  abound  through 
his  joy  and  peace  in  believing.  Or,  if 
we  regard  hope,  in  its  more  selfish 
aspect,  as  relating  to  one's  personal 
security  and  welfare,  the  result  is  sim- 
ilar. So  long  as  a  Christian  believes 
that  salvation  is  of  grace,  not  of  works; 
that  all  men  are  sinners,  and  that  none 
has  power  to  save  himself  ;  that  all  are 
Cfjually  dependent  on  God  for  the  bless- 
ing, and  that  so  many  as  receive  it 
must  receive  it  as  a  free  unpurchased 
gift  ;  if  he  also  believe  that  any  shall 
be  excluded  from  mercji,  what  satis- 
factory reason  can  he  assign,  why  it 
should  not  be  himself  as  well  as  any 
other  ?  If  he  will  deal  faithfully  with 
bis  own  heart,  he  must  confess,  either 
that  he  does  not  exercise  perfect  faith 
in  what  he  admits  to  be  the  doctrine 
of  the  gospel,  or  that  his  hope  of  per- 
Bonal  salvation  is  not  steadfast  and 
unwavering.  Ho  must  believe  his  own 
w<irks  entitle  him  to  this  distinction, 
and  thus  discredit  the  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation by  grace  alone  ;  or,  he  must 
believe  that  (lod  makes  such  distinction 
without  regard  to  human  desert,  and 


thus  doubt  or  deny  the  divine  impar- 
tiality; or  he  cannot  find  a  firm  founda- 
tion for  hope.  But  if  he  believe,  with 
all  the  heart,  that  God's  love  is  impar- 
tial and  universal,  and  that  it  will 
make  all  temporary  distinctions  and 
sufiFerings  to  result  in  the  final  and 
perfect  happiness  of  all  his  children, 
he  will  not  doubt  that  his  own  welfare 
is  secure,  but  may  steadfastly  hope  for 
everlasting  salvation.  He  may  then 
understand  the  force  of  the  apostle's 
language,  that  joy  and  peace  in  believ- 
ing, fulness  of  satisfaction  and  happiness 
in  the  prospect  unfolded  by  the  gospel, 
tends  to  the  abundant  increase  of  hope. 
IT  Through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  divine  spirit, 
which  excites  love  towards  others  and 
a  desire  for  their  happiness,  a  love  of 
holiness  and  a  desire  for  its  personal 
enjoyment ;  and  which  also  enables 
us  to  exercise  faith  in  the  gospel,  to 
rejoice  in  its  promises,  and  to  hope  for 
their  perfect  fulfilment.  "  No  man  can 
come  to  me,  except  the  Father  which 
hath  sent  me  draw  him."  John  vi.  44. 
"  As  many  as  are  led  by  the  spirit  of 
God,  they  are  the  sons  of  God."  Rom. 
viii.  14. 

14.  "  This  apology  for  writing  to  a 
church  with  which  the  apostle  was  not 
acquainted  personally  was  the  more 
necessary,  that  in  this  letter  he  had 
opposed  some  of  their  strongest  preju- 
dices, and  had  rebuked  them  for  certain 
irregularities  in  their  conduct.  But  he 
was  entitled  to  instruct  and  reprove 
them,  by  virtue  of  his  apostolic  office, 
ver.  15.  The  truth  of  which  he  proved 
by  his  success  in  converting  the  Gen- 
tiles, ver.  16,  17,  and  by  the  miracles 
he  had  wrought  among  them,  and  by 
the  gifts  of  the  spirit  he  had  communi- 
cated to  his  converts  in  all  the  Gentile 
countries,  from  Jerusalem  round  about, 
as  far  as  Illyricum."  —  Macknight.  IT 
And  I  myself  also  am  persuaded.  I 
believe  ;  I  am  confident.  The  apostlo 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
brethren  at  Rome,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions ;  yet  he  had  heard  a  good  report 
of  them,  ch.  i.  8,  12,  and  believed  them 
worthy  of  the  commendation  which  fol- 
lows. IT  My'  brethren.  lie  acknowl- 
edges both  Jews  and  Gentiles  to  be  hia 
brethren  in  tho  Lord.     Ho  reoognizea 
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ye  also  are  full  of  goodness,  filled 
with  all  knowledge,  able  also  to 
admonish  one  another. 

15     Nevertheless,     brethren,     I 


no  distinction  between  them  ;  as  he  ex- 
horts them  to  live  in  harmony  with  each 
other,  so  he  intimates  that  they  are 
held  by  him  in  equal  esteem  and  affec- 
tion. IT  That  ye  also  are  full  of  good- 
ness. "  Full  of  kindness."  —  Stuart. 
Goodness  here  denotes,  not  so  much 
moral  purity  or  holiness  in  general,  as 
that  friendly,  kindly,  affectionate  spirit, 
which  would  prompt  to  harmony  and 
peace.  The  apostle  had  earnestly  ex- 
horted them  to  cultivate  such  harmony, 
and  not  to  permit  it  to  be  disturbed  by 
any  difference  in  regard  to  ritual  ob- 
servances, or  other  minor  matters.  Ho 
now  expresses  his  confidence  that  they 
are  already  disposed  to  act  agreeably 
to  his  exhortation  ;  nevertheless  he 
had  put  them  in  mind  of  their  duty,  ver. 
15,  because  it  pertained  to  his  office,  as 
an  apostle,  to  do  so.  IT  Filled  with  all 
kriowlfdf/r.  Well  acquainted  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.  This  has  ref- 
erence to  the  former  part  of  his  epistle, 
in  which  the  general  system  of  divine 
grace,  revealed  in  the  gospel,  and  re- 
sulting in  the  salvation  of  men  from 
sin,  is  largely  discussed.  Of  these  im- 
portant things  he  had  also  put  them  in 
mind,  in  the  discharge  of  his  apostolic 
duty,  notwithstanding  his  belief  that 
they  were  already  well  instructed.  IT 
Able  also  to  admonish  one  another.  "  The 
meaning  is,  I  am  persuaded  that  ye 
possess  in  abundance  such  Christian 
knowledge,  that  is,  such  a  knowledge 
of  Christian  truths  and  principles,  that 
ye  will  be  able  to  give  such  advice  and 
warning  as  you  may  nmtually  need."  — 
Stuart.  Thus,  in  regard  both  to  Chris- 
tian faith  and  Christian  conduct,  the 
apostle  expresses  his  confidence  that  his 
brethren  were  not  deficient  ;  he  had 
not  instructed  them  because  he  believed 
them  to  be  very  ignorant,  nor  exhorted 
them  because  he  believed  them  to  be 
disinclined  to  live  in  harmony.  But  ho 
had  done  both,  in  the  performance  of 
an  official  duty,  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting thein  in  mind,  or,  as  the  apostle 
Peter  expresses  it,  stirring  up  their 
pure  minds  by  way  of  remembrance.  2 
Pet.  iii.  1. 

lb,    Nevc'thelcss.       Notwithstanding 


have  written  the  more  boldly  unto 
you  in  some  sort,  as  putting  you  in 
mind,  because  of  the  grace  that  is 
given  to  me  of  God, 


my  good  opinion  of  your  gifts  and 
graces,  of  your  Christian  knowledge 
and  kindly  dispositions.  IT  I  have  writ' 
ten  the  more  boldly  unto  you.  I  have 
written  more  freely  and  more  fully 
than  might  have  been  expected  of  a 
stranger,  especially  of  one  whose  gen- 
eral opinion  of  your  character  and  con- 
dition is  so  favorable,  for  the  reasons 
which  follow.  IT  In  sojne  sort.  Or,  in 
part.  Some  suppose,  with  Whitby, 
that  the  apostle  indicates  a  part  of  the 
church,  to  wit,  the  Gentiles,  to  whom 
he  had  written  the  more  boldly  because 
he  was  "  the  minister  of  Jesus  Christ 
to  the  Gentiles.''  Others,  with  Stuart, 
understand  him  to  refer  to  certain  parts 
of  his  epistle  ;  as  if  he  had  said,  I  have 
written  the  more  boldly  in  regard  to 
certain  doctrines  and  duties.  Others 
adopt  the  interpretation  of  Grotius  : 
"That  is,  somewhat  more  boldly." 
This  last  appears  to  be  the  most  natural 
interpretation,  and  is  probably  the  true 
one.  IT  As  putting  you  in  mind.  See 
note  on  ver.  14.  It  was  no  unusual 
thing  for  the  apostles  to  remind  their 
brethren  of  things  already  well  known. 
See  ch.  vii.  1  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  1  ;  2  Cor. 
i.  13  ;  Gal.  iv.  13—16  ;  2  Pet.  i.  12, 
13  ;  1  John  ii.  14  ;  2  John  5.  The 
mind  cannot  remain  steadily  and  per- 
manently fixed  on  any  one  subject,  or 
class  of  subjects,  however  important. 
Many  things,  both  temporal  and  spir- 
itual, demand  attention.  The  danger 
is,  that  the  less  important,  even  the 
comparatively  trivial  and  frivolous,  will 
occupy  the  mind  in  an  improper  de- 
gree, to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  the 
highest  moment.  It  is  profitable, 
therefore,  to  be  reminded  frequently 
and  forcibly  of  those  great  truths  which 
belong  to  our  spiritual  growth  and 
peace.  Moreover,  instruction  may  be 
thus  conveyed  in  a  most  acceptable 
manner.  A  man  listens  much  more 
willingly  when  proper  credit  is  allowed 
him  for  the  degree  of  knowledge  he 
has  already  attained.  If  all  Christian 
teachers  would  imitate  the  modesty  and 
genuine  good  manners  of  the  apostle, 
they  would  reap  more  abundant  fruit 
of  their  labors.     IT  Because.     The  apos« 
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16   That  I  should  be  the  minister 
of  Jesus   Christ    to   the   Gentiles, 

tl(!  now  assigns  the  reason  for  his  writ- 
ing somewhat  more  boldly  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  judged  expedient, 
or  even  proper.  IT  Of  the  grace  that  is 
given  to  me  of  God.  Namely,  the  grace 
of  apostleship.  See  note  on  ch.  i.  5. 
Paul  was  called  to  the  apostleship  in 
such  a  remarkable  manner,  that  he 
could  not  doubt  the  genuineness  of  his 
call,  nor  the  truth  of  the  gospel  com- 
mitted to  him.  Acts  xxvi.  12 — 20  ; 
Gal.  i.  11,  12.  Being  thus  divinely 
appointed,  and  divinely  instructed,  as 
an  apostle  of  the  Lord  .Jesus  Christ,  he 
regarded  himself  as  "  a  debtor  both  to 
the  Greeks  and  to  the  Barbarians  ;  both 
to  the  wise  and  to  the  unwise."  Ch.  i. 
14.  Whenever  he  could  promote  the 
cause  of  the  gospel,  by  proclaiming  it 
to  those  who  had  not  before  heard  it, 
or  by  enforcing  its  doctrines,  and  pre- 
cepts, and  promises,  on  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  believers,  he  felt  bound  to  be 
diligent  in  his  Master's  service.  For 
this  reason  he  had  addressed  his  breth- 
ren at  Rome  ;  and  he  wrote  the  more 
boldly,  both  because  it  was  his  duty  to 
do  so,  and  because  he  was  empowered 
to  speak  with  more  authority  than 
private  Christians  could  speak  to  each 
other. 

16.  That  I  should  be  the  minister  of 
Jrsus  Christ.  The  word  used  here  is 
ditferent  from  that  which  is  ordinarily 
translated  minister.  It  "  denotes  one 
who  performs  some  public  office  for  the 
people,  especially  of  the  sacred  kind. 
This  sense  it  hath  here  ;  for  it  is  added 
/fooi;oyoi  I  ru  (ieroury/iunta),  ministerinfj 
as  a  priest.  It  is  also  applied  to  rulers. 
'They  are  public  ministers  of  God.' 
Kom.  xiii.  G." —  Mackniyht.  The  word 
well  expresses  apostleship,  embracing 
the  duty  of  ministering  in  holy  things, 
that  is,  proclaiming  to  men  the  charac- 
ter and  purposes  of  God,  and  the  duty 
and  destiny  of  men,  as  revealed  in  the 
gospel  ;  and  also  authority  to  act  in  the 
Master's  name,  in  teaching,  exhorting, 
reproving,  consoling,  and  aught  else 
which  might  serve  to  establish  his  king- 
dom in  the  hearts  of  men.  IT  'Vn  the  (ivn- 
tiles.  Though  Paul  was  a  Jew,  he  was 
epecially  commissioned  as  an  apostle  to 
the  (lentiles  ;  not,  indeed,  exclusively 
to  thoin,  for  it  was  his  uniform  custom, 


ministering  the  gospel  of  God,  that 
the   offering    up   of    the   Gentilea 


in  every  city,  to  preach  first  to  the 
Jews,  and  afterwards  to  the  Gentiles. 
See  Acts  xiii.  46  ;  xviii.  5,  6  ,  and  the 
whole  history  of  his  ministry.  But  it 
was  his  principal  duty  to  proclaim  the 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  Acts  ix.  15  ; 
xiii.  1—4  ;  xxii.  21  ;  xxvi.  16—18  ; 
Gal.  ii.  7 — 9.  Hence  the  peculiar  pro- 
priety of  his  writing  boldly  to  the 
church  at  Rome,  composed,  as  it  was,  iu 
great  part,  of  Gentiles.  IT  Ministering 
the  gospel  of  God.  The  word  here  ren- 
dered ministering  occurs  nowhere  else 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  similar  in 
character  to  that  which  is  translated 
minister  in  the  former  clause.  It  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  apostle's  duties 
among  the  Gentiles  bore  a  certain  re- 
semblance to  that  which  was  appro- 
priate to  the  priests  under  the  law. 
The  legal  phraseology  continues  through 
the  verse,  as  will  be  seen.  The  law  of 
rites  and  ceremonies  had  indeed  been 
superseded  by  the  more  perfect  rule  of 
the  gospel  ;  and  the  sacrifices  and  offer- 
ings, prescribed  by  the  law,  "that 
could  not  make  him  that  did  the  service 
perfect,  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience  " 
(Heb.  ix.  9),  were  to  be  succeeded  by 
a  pure  spiritual  worship,  by  the  offer- 
ing of  the  heart  itself,  with  its  best 
affections.  John  iv.  23,  24.  Neverthe- 
less, there  were  certain  points  of  simi- 
larity between  the  duty  of  a  priest, 
under  the  law,  and  that  of  an  apostle, 
under  the  gospel.  IT  Tfiat  the  ojferitig 
up  of  the  Gintiles.  The  offerings  of  the 
Gentiles  ;  the  sacrifices  offered  by  the 
Gentiles.  Most  commentators  under- 
stand that  the  Gentiles  were  themselves 
offered  up,  as  the  phrase,  in  its  English 
form,  might  seem  to  indicate  ;  and  this 
offering  they  suppose  was  made  by  the 
apostle.  With  due  deference  to  the 
opinions  of  others,  I  venture  to  inter- 
pret differently.  There  is  a  striking 
similarity  between  this  verse  and  ch. 
xii.-l  ;  in  which  the  apostle  beseeches 
his  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  to 
offer  themselves  (not  to  permit  another 
to  offer  them,  nor  to  submit  to  be  offered 
by  a  third  party,  but  to  offer  tfiemselves) 
to  (lod,  a  living  sacrifice,  holy  and  ac- 
ceptable. So,  here,  he  represents  it  aa 
an  object  of  his  ministry  to  aid  the 
Gentiles  in  offering  such  a  sacrifice.     II 
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might  be  Acceptable,  being  sancti- 
fied by  the  Holy  Ghost. 


was  the  duty  of  the  Jewish  priest  to  see 
that  the  sacrifices  offered  under  the  law, 
whether  of  animals,  or  fruits  of  the 
earth,  or  aught  else,  wore  perfect  in 
their  kind.  So  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
apostle  to  use  all  diligence  to  secure 
the  perfectncss  of  the  living  sacrifice 
offered  by  the  Gentiles,  to  wit,  the 
eacrifice  of  themselves.  To  this  end, 
he  had  used  boldness  in  this  epistle,  ad- 
monishing the  brethren  at  Rome  con- 
cerning the  necessity  and  true  nature 
of  salvation,  and  ■piUtiny  them  in  mind 
of  the  important  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  the  gospel,  that  they  might  "  be 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all 
good  works"  (2  Tim.  iii.  It),  17),  and 
not  least  unto  the  work  of  offering 
themselves  as  a  living  sacrifice.  See 
note  on  ch.  xii.  1.  IT  Might  be  accept- 
able. Or,  approved  by  (xod.  Our  Lord 
has  declared  what  sacrifice,  what  form 
of  religious  worship,  what  offering,  is 
acceptable  to  Grod.  .John  iv.  23,  24. 
And  this  is  implied  in  the  living  sacri- 
fice mentioned  in  ch.  xii.  1,  and  in  this 
place.  IT  Being  sanctified  by  the  Holy 
Ghmt.  Under  the  law,  sacrifices  were 
ceremonially  sanctified,  or  made  fit  to 
be  offered,  by  oil,  or  frankincense,  or 
Bait,  according  to  their  nature.  Lev. 
vi.  14,  l.>  ;  Mark  ix.  49.  But  iinder 
the  gospel,  the  living  sacrifice  was  act- 
ually sanctified,  or  made  acceptable  to 
God,  by  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
on  the  heart,  purifying  it  from  sinful- 
ness, and  inspiring  holy  affections.  As 
these  influences  were  generally  com- 
municated through  the  medium  of  faith 
in  the  gospel,  the  labors  of  the  apostle 
to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  the  gospel 
among  the  Gentiles  had  a  tendency  to 
prepare  them  to  offer  this  acceptable 
sacrifice  ;  yet  the  real  sanctification 
was  not  the  work  of  human  agency  or 
ceremonies,  but  of  the  divine  spirit 
operating  directly  on  the  heart. 

17.  /  have  therefore,  &G.  Both  be- 
cause of  the  apostolic  gift  bestowed  on 
him,  and  because  of  his  faithful  exer- 
ci.■^e  of  it,  the  apostle  had  reason  for 
gratitude.  1  Tim.  i.  12.  In  what  fol- 
lows, he  modestly  refers  to  the  labors 
by  which  his  faithfulness  had  been 
maiiifested.  IT  Whereof  1  may  glory 
through   Je.sus    Christ.     The    word    hero 


17   I  have   therefore  whereof  I 
may  glory  through  Jesus  Christ,  in 


rendered  glory  often  means  to  boast,  to 
exult,  as  in  ch.  iii.  27.  It  also  means 
to  rejoice,  as  in  1  Cor.  xv.  31  ;  1  Thess. 
ii.  19.  Such  is  its  meaning  here.  The 
apostle  had  no  occasion  here,  as  in  2 
Cor.,  ch.  xi.,  to  vindicate  his  apostleship 
by  an  appeal  to  his  past  labors  in  terms 
which  he  there  admits  to  savor  of  boast- 
ing ,  for  his  brethren  at  Rome  did  not 
question  his  authority  to  instruct,  to 
exhort,  and  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their 
various  duties,  in  respect  both  to  faith 
and  to  practice.  lie  simply  gives  utter- 
ance to  his  joy,  that  such  a  heavenly 
treasure  had  been  committed  to  him, 
and  that,  by  divine  grace,  he  had  been 
a  faithful  steward  ;  for  he  was  always 
willing  to  admit  that  the  faithfulness 
and  success  of  the  Christian  minister 
depended  not  on  his  own  strength  or 
sufficiency,  but  on  divine  grace.  2  Cor. 
iv.  7.  Very  probably  the  apostle  had 
his  eye  on  the  assurance  of  the  Master 
that  he  would  be  with  his  faithful  dis- 
ciples in  the  perfurmance  of  the  work 
committed  to  his  charge.  See  note  on 
Matt,  xxviii.  20.  Moreover,  he  had  a 
special  promise  of  his  Master's  presence 
and  assistance  (Acts  xxvi.  16,  17), 
which  he  here  gratefully  acknowledges. 
IT  In  those  things  which  pertain  to  God. 
In  those  things  which  pertain  to  the 
purpose  of  God,  revealed  in  the  gospel 
of  his  Son  ;  in  those  things  which 
belong  to  God's  gracious  dealings  with 
his  children,  and  to  their  duty  towards 
him  ;  in  brief,  in  those  things  which 
promote  a  religious  spirit  among  men, 
and  serve  to  manifest  the  glory  of  God. 
"  They  were  not  things  which  pertained 
to  Paul,  but  to  God  ;  not  wrought  by 
Paul,  but  by  Jesus  Christ  ;  yet  he 
might  rejoice  that  he  had  been  the 
means  of  diffusing  so  far  those  bless- 
ings." —  Barnes.  It  too  often  happens 
that  reliance  is  placed  on  an  arm  of 
flesh,  and  the  minister  is  regarded  as 
the  actual  savior  of  men  ;  and  this 
mistake  very  nat  irally  arises  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  minister  utters  his 
warnings  and  exhortations.  The  blessed 
Saviour  and  hisFather  are  overshadowed 
by  the  prominence  of  the  minister,  who 
alone  would  seem  to  have  any  desire, 
strong  enough  to  induce  effectual  ac- 
tion, for  the   salvation  of  men.     Xhe 
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those  things  which  pertain  to  God. 

18   For  I  -will  not  dare  to  speak 

of  any  of  those  things  which  Christ 


hearers  of  Paul  were  liable  to  no  such 
mistake.  They  recognized  in  him  a 
true  and  faithful  servant,  devoted  to 
the  service  of  his  Master,  and  willing 
to  labor  in  the  station  assigned  to  him. 
They  recognized  in  him  a  true  disciple 
of  Christ,  who  rejoiced  in  the  preva- 
lence of  that  kingdom  which  he  came 
to  establish,  in  the  increase  of  that 
spiritual  purity  which  his  gospel  was 
designed  to  produce,  and  in  hope  of 
the  final  triumph  of  divine  grace  over 
all  sin  and  moral  impurity.  But  they 
never  lost  sight,  through  his  means,  of 
the  Master  who  was  greater  than  Paul, 
or  of  the  Father  who  "  is  greater  than 
all."  His  manner  of  preaching  is 
described  thus  :  "We  preach  not  our- 
selves, but  Christ  Jesus,  the  Lord  ;  and 
ourselves  your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake." 

—  "  Now  then  we  are  ambassadors  for 
Christ,  as  though  God  did  beseech  you 
by  us  ;  we  pray  you,  in  Christ's  stead, 
be  ye  reconciled  to  God."  2  Cor.  iv.  5; 
V.  20.  In  short,  whenever  he  expressed 
any  desire  for  the  highest  good  of  his 
brethren,  he  let  it  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  the  divine  spirit  prompted 
him  both  to  desire  and  to  act.  He 
directed  their  attention  to  God,  as  the 
fountain  of  grace,  and  to  Jesus,  as  the 
brightest  manifestation  of  divine  love. 
All  the  labors  and  all  the  instructions 
of  human  ministers,  even  though  dis- 
tinguished by  apostolic  gifts,  were  but 
means  employed  by  a  higher  power  for 
the  attainment  of  good. 

18.  For  I  will  not  dare,  Ac.  "  I  do 
not  presume  to  mention  anything  which 
Christ  hath  not  wrought  by  me  ;  that 
is,  I  do  not,  in  saying  this,  intend  to 
claim  any  praise  by  exaggerating  my 
success,  or  taking  to  myself  the  credit 
of  what  others  have  done  in  order  to 
bring  the  Gentiles  to  obey  the  gospel." 

—  Stuart.  Paul  truly  rejoiced  in  the 
success  of  the  gospel  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, by  whomsoever  preached,  Phil. 
i.  18  ;  yet  he  preferred  to  labor  where 
others  had  not  preceded  him,  ver.  20, 
and  was  very  scrupulous  not  to  claim 
honor  to  himself  for  what  others  had 
done.  2  Cor.  x.  14 — IG.  So  here,  when 
mentioning  the  success  with  which  his 
labors  had  been  crowned,  and  in  which 


hath  not  wrought  hy  fte,  to  make 
the  Gentiles  obedient,  by  word  and 
deed, 

he  greatly  rejoiced,  he  disavows  all 
reference  to  the  labors  of  his  fellow- 
apostles,  and  confines  himself  strictly 
to  his  personal  ministry.  IT  Which 
Christ  hath  not  wrought  by  me.  Namely, 
the  success  granted  to  other  laborers. 
The  first  clause  of  this  verse  is  equiva- 
lent to  "  I  will  dare  to  speak  only  of 
those  things  which  Christ  hath  wrought 
by  me."  It  is  observable  here,  as  often 
elsewhere,  that  the  apostle  acknowl- 
edges his  dependence  on  a  higher  power, 
to  which  power  he  attributes  all  the 
success  of  his  ministry.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  speak  of  what  he  had  done, 
by  his  own  power,  even  when  referring 
to  his  extensive  journeyings  and  con- 
stant preaching  among  the  Gentiles, 
ver.  19,  20  ;  but  he  refers  to  these  as 
things  which  Christ  had  lurourjht  by  him. 
Thus,  also,  when  comparing  his  own 
labors  with  those  of  his  fellow-apostles, 
1  Cor.  XV.  10,  he  expressly  disavows  all 
personal  honor,  but  ascribes  all  the 
honor  to  the  "grace  of  God,"  which 
gave  him  strength  and  success.  IT  To 
I  jnake  the  Gentiles  obedient.  Namely,  to 
i  the  gospel.  The  Gentiles  were  induced 
{  to  obey  the  gospel  by  the  instructions 
which  made  them  acquainted  with  its 
true  character,  and  by  the  exhortations 
which  stimulated  them  to  conform  to 
its  spirit  ;  both  of  which  had  been  com- 
municated by  the  apostle.  These  means 
had  been  enforced  by  the  powerful  spirit 
of  God,  through  signs  and  wonders,  ver. 
19,  in  attestation  of  the  apostle's  author- 
ity, and  of  the  truths  delivered  by  him; 
and  the  spirit  of  grace,  operating 
through  these  means,  had  induced  the 
Gentiles  to  offer  themselves  to  God, 
eh.  xii.  1,  and  to  yield  obedience  to 
the  gospel.  IF  By  word  and  deed.  Most 
commentators  suppose  that  by  word  the 
apostle  refers  to  his  preaching  ;  and 
by  deed,  to  the  other  labors  and  suffer- 
ings he  had  encountered  in  "  testifying 
the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God."  But 
I  strongly  incline  to  the  interpretation 
by  Mucknif/ht,  who  refers  word  and  deed 
to  the  obedience  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
paraphrases  tlie  clause  thus  :  "In  order 
to  make  the  Gentiles  obedient  to  the 
gospel,  both  in  faith  and  practice." 
19.    Through    mighty   signs  and  won- 
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19  Through  mighty  signs  and 
wonders,  by  the  power  of  the  Spirit 
of  God ;  so  that  from  Jerusalem , 


ders.  By  displays  of  miraculous  power. 
Whether  the  word  and  deed,  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  be  descriptive  of  the  apos- 
tle's labors,  or  of  the  obedience  ren- 
dered by  converts,  the  application  of 
this  phrase  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Christ  wrought  certain  works  by  the 
ministry  of  Paul,  ver.  18,  through  the 
same  divine  power  which  enabled  him- 
self, when  on  the  earth,  to  give  such 
full  proof  that  he  spake  by  authority 
of  the  Father.  Jesus  was  "  approved 
of  God,"  that  is,  was  proved  to  be  the 
Son  of  God,  or  demonstrated  to  have 
the  approval  of  God,  "  by  miracles,  and 
wonders,  and  signs,  which  God  did  by 
him."  Acts  ii.  22.  See  also  John  iii.  2. 
In  like  manner,  after  he  ascended  to 
the  Father,  he  wrowjht  powerfully  by 
the  ministry  of  his  apostles,  through 
the  aid  of  mighty  signs  and  wonders, 
having  their  origin  in  the  same  divine 
power,  and  yielding  the  same  con- 
vincing testimony  that  God  was  with 
those  in  whom  such  power  was  mani- 
fested. That  Paul  was  thus  distin- 
guished is  expressly  declared  in  Acts 
xix.  11  :  "  And  God  wrought  special 
miracles  by  the  hands  of  Paul."  Thus 
were  the  words  of  Paul  confirmed  among 
the  Gentiles,  and  multitudes  became 
obedient  to  the  gospel.  IT  By  the  pow- 
er of  the  Spirit  of  God.  This  "  may  mean 
Bigns  and  wonders  performed  by  vir- 
tue of  this  influence  ;  and  so  Chrysos- 
tom,  Theodoret,  Erasmus,  and  others, 
have  understood  it.  But  it  may  also 
mean  the  internal  influences  of  the 
spirit,  bestowing  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
the  power  of  speaking  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, &c.  ;  and  so  Beza,  Grotius, 
Tholuck,  and  others,  have  explained 
it."  —  Stuart.  The  first  is  certainly  the 
most  obvious  and  natural  interpreta- 
tion. But  either  afi"ords  a  good  sense  ; 
for  unquestionably  Paul  was  not  only 
endowed  with  miraculous  power,  but  he 
enjoyed  what  are  generally  denomi- 
nated spiritual  gifts  in  as  full  measure 
as  any  other  apostle.  1  Cor.  xiv.  18  ; 
2  Cor.  xi.  5.  In  either  case,  the  great 
idea  which  he  manifestly  intended  to 
communicate  stands  forth  prominently; 
namely,  that  the  success  which  had  at- 
tended his  labors  resulted  from  divine 


and  round  ahout  unto  Tllyricum, 
I  have  fully  preached  the  gospel 
of  Christ. 


rather  than  human  power.  By  the 
grace  of  God,  Paul  planted  the  gospel 
broadcast  through  the  Gentile  world  ; 
occasionally,  Apollos  and  others  wa- 
tered ;  yet  "  neither  is  he  that  planteth 
anything  ;  neither  he  that  watereth  ; 
but  God,  that  giveth  the  increase."  1 
Cor.  iii.  5 — 7.  IT  So  that  from  Jerttsa- 
lem.  The  apostle  did  not  commence 
his  Christian  ministry  at  Jerusalem. 
He  left  that  city,  full  of  bitterness 
against  the  religion  and  the  disciples 
of  Christ,  and  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
what  he  might  against  both.  He  was 
converted,  and  commissioned  as  an  apos- 
tle, when  near  Damascus,  as  is  fully  re- 
lated in  his  speech  before  King  Agrip- 
pa.  Thence  he  passed  into  Arabia,  and 
returned  again  to  Damascus  ;  but  he 
did  not  visit  Jerusalem  until  the  expir- 
ation of  three  years.  Gal.  i.  17,  18. 
But  Jerusalem  was  the  point  from  which 
the  gospel  radiated  through  the  world. 
There  the  Saviour  of  men  taught,  and 
died,  and  rose  again.  There  he  directed 
his  apostles  to  remain  until  they  should 
"  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high." 
Luke  xxiv.  49.  There  they  commenced 
preaching  the  gospel,  after  "  they  were 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  re- 
ceived the  gift  of  tongues,  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  Acts  ii.  1 — 4,  And  thence 
they  afterwards  departed,  in  obedience 
to  the  command  of  their  Master,  that 
they  should  "  go  into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature." 
Mark  xvi.  15.  That  city  was,  there- 
fore, regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  gos- 
pel field,  from  which  the  laborers  trav- 
elled in  every  direction.  With  much 
propriety  the  apostle  recognizes  this 
fact,  although  he  was  commissioned  at 
another  place.  Moreover,  although  he 
did  not  commence  his  ministry  in  that 
city,  he  had  preached  there  ;  so  that  it 
was  strictly  true,  in  regard  to  himself, 
that  ho  had  "  preached  the  gospel," 
through  all  the  country,  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  far-distant  regions.  IT  Round 
about  unto  Illyricum.  Geographers  de- 
scribe lUyricum  as  the  north-westerly 
province  of  Greece,  bordering  on  Mace- 
donia, and  on  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Thus 
far  Paul's  labors  extended,  in  that  direc- 
tion, from  Jerusalem,  even  before  ho 
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20  Yea,  so  have  I  strivod  to 
preach  the  gospel,  not  where  Christ 
was  named,  lest  I  should  build 
upon  another  man's  foundation  : 

21  Butasitis  written.  To  whom 
he  was  not  spoken  of,  they  shall 


visited  Rome  ;  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, he  had  visited  Damascus  and  Ara- 
bia ;  and  between  these  two  points  he 
had  travelled  extensively  in  various 
parts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  all  Greece. 
A  vast  missionary  field,  truly,  to  be 
cultivated  by  one  man.  Well  might 
he  ascribe  his  success  to  a  higher  than 
human  power.  It  does  not  appear,  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that  Paul  act- 
ually entered  Illyricum :  but  he  did 
preach  in  Macedonia,  which  bordered 
on  this  province  ;  so  that  he  preached 
unto,  if  not  in  Illyricum  ;  and  this  is 
all  which  the  text  necessarily  implies. 
IT  /  have  fidly  preached  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  By  this  phrase  some  under- 
stand the  apostle  to  mean  that  he  had 
diffused  the  gospel  through  the  whole 
region  mentioned  by  him  ;  that  he  had 
"  filled  up"  the  whole  country  with  it. 
Others,  with  quite  as  much  probability, 
understand  him  to  mean  that  wherever 
he  had  preached  the  gospel  he  had 
preached  it  fully  ;  that  he  had  with- 
held nothing  which  needed  to  be  known ; 
that  he  had  "  declared  all  the  counsel 
of  God."  Acts  XX.  27.  See  also  ver.  29, 
in  which  a  reference  is  made  to  the 
manner  in  which  Paul  preached  the 
gospel. 

20.  Yea,  so  have  Istrived,  <fec.  I  have 
earnestly  endeavored.  The  word  ren- 
dered strivcd  conveys  the  idea  of  choice 
or  desire,  as  well  as  of  effort.  IT  Not 
where  Christ  was  namqfl.  That  is,  not 
where  the  gospel  had  already  been 
preached.  The  general  idea  is,  that 
Paul  had  chosen  to  preach  where  no 
other  apostle  had  preceded  hira.  He 
preferred  rather  to  go  among  those 
who  had  never  heard  the  sound  of  the 
gospel.  The  training  which  he  re- 
ceived from  Gamaliel,  Acts  xxii.  3, 
peculiarly  fitted  him  to  carry  the  gos- 
jjel  among  the  heathen.  In  (jucstions 
of  philosophy  and  mere  human  wisdom 
he  was  fully  their  equal,  and  ready  to 
meet  all  their  captious  objections.  When 
to  this  is  added  the  indomitable  energy 
of  hia  character,  and  patience  of  fatijjue, 


see  :  and  they  that  have  not  heard 
shall  understand. 

22  For  which  cause  also  I  have 
been  much  hindered  from  coming 
to  you. 

23  But    now   having  no  more 


he  seems  to  have  had  unusual  natural 
qualifications  for  his  work,  to  say 
nothing  of  his  spiritual  gifts  which 
were  common  to  him  and  his  fellow- 
apostles.  IT  Lest  I  should  build  upm  an- 
other man^s  foundatioyi.  He  desired  not 
even  to  seem  disposed  to  deprive  any 
other  of  his  due  ;  but  rather  to  enter 
into  fields  where  no  other  had  labored, 
and  to  plant  new  churches  in  the  moral 
wilderness.  This  labor  was  more  ar- 
duous and  more  dangerous  than  was 
required  for  instructing  and  edifying 
churches  already  planted.  Yet  he 
chose  to  encounter  it  all,  in  preference 
to  the  easier  and  safer  work  of  building 
on  the  foundations  of  others.  Others 
might  follow  him,  and  he  would  bid 
them  God  speed  in  their  endeavors  to 
cultivate  the  ground  which  he  had 
broken  up  ;  but  he  could  follow  no 
mere  man.  His  position  was  the  post 
of  danger.  And  whether  in  the  cities 
of  the  Gentiles,  or  in  the  chief  city  of 
the  more  prejudiced  and  obdurate  Jews, 
he  was  ready  to  encounter  any  hazard, 
for  the  sake  of  proclaiming  the  "  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ"  to  unbe- 
lievers. See  Acts  xx.  22 — 24  ;  xxi. 
11—13. 

21.  But  as  it  is  written.  What  follows 
is  quoted  substantially,  though  not 
literally,  from  Isa.  lii.  15.  "  The 
apostle  quotes  it  here  in  order  to  illus- 
trate and  justify  the  principle  which  he 
had  avowed,  namely,  that  of  preaching 
the  gospel  where  it  was  entirely  un- 
known before.  The  quotiition  says  as 
much  as  to  declare  tliat  the  gospel  shall 
be  thus  proclaimed."  —  Stuart. 

22.  For  which  cause.  On  account  of 
my  anxiety  to  preach  the  gospel  where 
it  was  before  unknown,  and  the  many 
opportunities  which  offered.  IT  /  have 
been  much  hindered  from  coming  to  you. 
In  ch.  i.  13,  the  apostle  speaks  of  the 
desire  he  had  long  entertained  to  visit 
Home,  and  of  the  hindrances  which 
had  interposed.  Although  the  gospel 
had  been  preached  in  that  city,  still  it 
was    an    important    poiut    being    the 
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place  In  these  yiarts,  and  havino;  a 
great  desire  these  many  years  to 
come  unto  you  ; 

24  AVliensoever  I  take  my  jour- 
ney into  Spain,  I  will  come  to  you  : 
for  I  trust  to  see  you  in  my  jour- 
political  centre  of  the  world,  yearly 
visited  by  vast  multitudes  from  distant 
regions  ;  it  might  almost  be  regarded 
as  an  unbroken  missionary  field,  because 
there  was  such  frequent  opportunity  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  strangers  who 
were  profoundly  ignorant  of  it,  and 
who  might  be  converted,  and  become 
messengers  of  glad  tidings  to  their 
respective  countries.  Nevertheless,  the 
aiM)Stle  had  hitherto  strictly  followed 
the  rule  he  had  prescribed  to  himself, 
not  to  enter  into  the  labors  of  others 
80  long  as  he  could  find  dark  places  to 
be  enlightened,  in  which  "a  door  of 
utterance"  should  be  opened  to  him. 
And  so  many  benighted  spots  he  had 
found,  and  his  time  had  been  so  fully 
occupied  in  preaching  the  gospel  in  the 
waste  places  of  the  Gentiles,  that  he 
had  hitherto  been  obliged  to  forego  his 
desire  to  visit  Rome. 

2:i.  But  now  having  no  more  place  in 
thesr  parts.  By  thrse  parts,  the  apostle 
probably  refers  in  particular  to  the 
region  round  about  Corinth,  from  which 
city  this  epistle  was  written.  He  had 
already  preached  throughout  the  Grecian 
states,  and  there  remained  no  consider- 
able city  there  where  the  gospel  had 
not  already  been  proclaimed.  IT  And 
having  a  great  desire,  &G.  See  ch.  i.  8 — 
15.  Such  a  visit  would  not  be  wholly 
inconsistent  with  his  intention  to  preach 
only  to  such  as  had  not  previously  heard 
the  gosjiel.     See  note  on  ver.  22. 

24.  Whensoever  I  take  my  journey  into 
Spain.  Whether  the  apostle  ever  per- 
formed this  contemplated  journey  into 
S/jain,  does  not  appear  from  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  There  is  a  tradition, 
generally  regarded  as  of  uncertain  cred- 
ibility, that  he  spent  about  two  years 
in  Spain,  between  his  first  and  second 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  Cnnyheare 
speaks  with  apparent  confidence  on  the 
subject  of  this  journey,  though  he  cites 
no  authority.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  this  journey,  as  well  as 
the  fact  of  a  second  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  is  regarded  with  greij,t  doubt  by 
31 


ney,  and  to  he  hrought  on  my  way 
thitherward  hy  you,  if  first  I  bo 
somewhat  filled  with  your  com' 
pany. 

25   But  now  I  go  unto  Jerusa- 
lem to  minister  unto  the  saints. 


many  critics.  Of  this  we  may  be  certain, 
that  Paul  did  not  make  his  first  visit  to 
Rome  in  the  manner  he  had  intended, 
as  disclosed  in  the  text  ;  but  he  went 
as  a  prisoner,  having  appealed  unto 
Cajsar  against  the  false  accusations  of 
the  Jews.  Acts  xxv. — xxviii.  IT  To 
be  hrought  on  my  way,  &c.  To  be  accom- 
panied by  some  of  you  for  a  portion  of 
my  journey.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
custom  of  the  brethren  to  accompany 
the  apostles,  and,  perhajjs,  to  provide  for 
their  temporal  wants,  on  their  journeys. 
See  Acts  xv.  3  ;  xvii.  15  ;  xxviii.  15. 
IT  If  first.  Namely,  while  I  may  tarry 
at  Rome,  before  proceeding  on  my  jour- 
ney to  Spain.  ^  I  be  somewhat  filled 
with  your  company.  Or,  refreshed  in 
spirit,  by  Christian  intercourse  with 
y(m.  See  ch.  i.  11,  12.  Paul  antici- 
pated much  satisfaction  in  proclaiming 
the  grace  of  God  in  Rome,  and  in  wit- 
nessing the  Christian  faith  of  the 
disciples  there,  which  was  spoken  of 
throughout  all  Christendom.  Ch.  i.  8. 
He  trusted  also  that  their  hearts  had 
been  purified  through  faith,  ver.  14,  so 
that  their  Christian  sympathy  and  vir- 
tuous conduct  should  fill  him  with  joy. 
A  peculiarity  in  the  phrase  somewhat 
filled  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  com- 
mentators ;  being  a  delicate  way  of 
saying  that  an  intercourse  for  a  short 
time  only  would  not  be  fully  satisfac- 
tory, but  would  e.xcite  a  strong  desire 
for  its  longer  continuance. 

25.  But  now.  However  anxious  the 
apostle  was  to  visit  Rome,  he  had 
another  duty,  which  must  first  be  per- 
formed. He  must  therefore  again  post- 
pone the  gratification  of  his  desire,  ch. 
i.  13,  at  the  call  of  more  urgent  duty. 
%  I  go  to  Jerusalem.  I  am  now  about 
to  visit  Jerusalem  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose mentioned.  By  a  comparison 
between  what  is  here  said  of  this  jour- 
ney and  its  object  with  references  to 
the  same  subject  in  Acts  xx.  2,  3;  xxiv. 
17— ly  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  1—4  ;  2  Cor.  viii. 
1 — 4  ;  ix.  2,  Paley  constructs  an  ir- 
resistible argument,  which  he  sums  up 
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26  For  it  hath  pleased  them  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  make  a 
certain  contribution  for  the  poor 
saints  which  are  at  Jerusalem. 


thus  :  "  Here  therefore,  at  length,  but 
fetched  from  three  ditferent  writings, 
we  have  obtained  the  several  circum- 
stances we  inquired  after,  and  which 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  brings 
together,  namely,  a  contribution  in 
Achaia  for  the  Christians  of  Jerusalem, 
a  contribution  in  Macedonia  for  the 
same,  and  an  approaching  journey  of 
St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem.  We  have  these 
circumstances,  each  by  some  hint  in  the 
passage  in  which  it  is  mentioned,  or  by 
the  date  of  the  writing  in  which  the 
passage  occurs,  fixed  to  a  particular 
time  ;  and  we  have  that  time  turning 
out,  on  examination,  to  be  in  all  the 
same,  namely,  towards  the  close  of  St. 
Paul's  second  visit  to  the  peninsula  of 
Greece.  This  is  an  instance  of  con- 
formity beyond  the  possibility,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  of  random  writing  to 
produce.  I  also  assert  that  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  it 
should  have  been  the  effect  of  contriv- 
ance and  design."  This  last  assertion 
Dr.  Paley  defends  triumphantly,  in  a 
passage  too  long  to  be  quoted  here. 
See  Horaj  Paulinie,  ch.  ii.,  No.  1.  IT  To 
minister  unto  the  saints.  Namely,  to 
convey  to  the  poor  brethren  at  Jeru- 
salem the  alms  contributed  by  those  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia.     Ver.  26. 

26.  For  it  hath  pleased  them,  &Q.  The 
contributions  referred  to  were  bestowed 
with  readiness  and  spontaneous  benev- 
olence. Trapp  quaintly  remarks  : 
"  It  hath  not  been  squeezed  out  of 
them,  as  verjuice  is  out  of  a  crab,  but 
freely  and  cheerfully  they  have  con- 
tributed." The  apostle  refers,  with 
commendation,  to  the  liberality  of  the 
Macedonians,  a  liberality  even  dispro- 
portionate to  their  ability,  in  2  Cor. 
viii.  1 — G  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  he 
commends  the  readiness  and  forward- 
ness of  the  Achaians,  in  2  Cor.  ix.  1,  2, 
adding  a  hint  that  it  were  well  to  com- 
plete the  collection  speedily,  if  any- 
thing yet  lacked,  lest  his  boasting 
should  seem  to  have  been  too  confident. 
Unwilling  contributions  may  benefit  the 
receiver  ;  but  they  are  less  profitable 
to  the  giver  than  when  they  fiow  freely. 
Of  such  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  it 


27  It  hath  pleased  them  verily ; 
and  their  debtors  they  are.  For 
if  the  Gentiles  have  been  made  par- 
takers  of    their   spiritual    things, 


pleased  the  contributors  to  impart  assist- 
ance to  the  necessitous  ;  but  the  phrase 
was  well  applied  by  the  apostle  in  this 
case.  IT  Of  Macedonia.  This  was  one 
of  the  Grecian  provinces,  bordering  on 
Thrace  and  on  the  jEgean  Sea.  In  this 
province  was  the  city  of  Philippi,  where 
Paul  planted  a  church,  to  which  one  of 
his  epistles  was  addressed.  See  notes 
on  Acts  xvi.  9,  12.  IT  And  Achaia. 
This  name  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
whole  of  Greece  ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  a  political  division  of  the  country 
by  the  Roman  government,  to  which  it 
was  subject  when  the  apostle  wrote,  the 
southern  provinces  were  called  Achaia, 
and  the  northern  more  generally  known 
as  Macedonia  ;  several  provinces  being 
comprehended  in  the  northern  division, 
besides  that  to  which  the  name  prop- 
erly belonged.  Corinth,  from  which 
this  epistle  was  written,  was  in  the 
south  part  of  Achaia.  IT  The  poor  saints 
which  are  at  Jerttsalem.  The  Christians 
in  Jerusalem  were  peculiarly  exposed  to 
persecution,  and  to  the  spoiling  of 
their  goods.  Many  were  forced  to  flee 
from  the  city.  See  Acts  viii.  1  ;  xii.  1. 
It  may  well  be  supposed  that  those  who 
remained  were  subjected  to  many  hard- 
ships. For  the  relief  of  their  neces- 
sities, the  apostle  encouraged  contri- 
butions among  the  disciples  who  were 
more  favorably  situated.  Such  con- 
tributions not  only  relieved  the  physi- 
cal necessities  of  the  Jewish  Christians, 
but  they  tended  also  to  beget  and  keep 
alive  that  spirit  of  harmony  between 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  Christian 
church,  which  is  so  earnestly  urged  in 
the  foregoing  chapter,  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present. 

27.  It  hath  pleased  them  verily.  "This 
repetition  is  very  cmphatical,  especially 
as  the  apostle  immediately  explained 
the  obligation  under  which  the  Chris- 
tians in  Macedonia  and  Achaia  lay  to 
make  these  collections  for  the  poor  of 
the  brethren  at  Jerusalem.  And  his 
intention  in  this,  no  doubt,  was  to 
show  the  brethren  in  Homo  that  they 
ought  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Macedonians  and  Achaians  in  that 
matter."  —  Macknight.     The  intimation. 
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their  duty  is  also  to  minister  unto 
them  in  carnal  things. 

28  When  therefore  I  have  per- 
formed this,  and  have  sealed  to 
them  this  fruit,  I  will  come  by  you 
into  Spain. 

if  such  was  the  apostle's  design,  was 
very  delicately  conveyed.  IT  And  their 
debtors  they  are.  The  reason  immedi- 
ately follows.  IT  Partakers  of  their 
spiritual  things.  The  Gentiles  had  re- 
ceived this  benefit  in  a  two-fold  sense. 
(1.)  The  Jews  had  for  ages  enjoyed  the 
exclusive  privileges  pertaining  to  a 
divine  revelation,  and  had  considered 
themselves  entitled  to  the  exclusive 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  to  be  com- 
municated through  the  Messiah.  The 
*'  middle  wall  of  partition "  was  now 
broken  down,  and  the  Gentiles  had 
become  joint-partakers  of  all  these 
spiritual  blessings.  (2.)  The  Gentiles 
had  received  the  gospel  through  the 
ministry  of  Jews,  Although  the  mass 
of  the  Jewish  people  rejected  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah,  yet  it  is  true  that  both  he, 
as  to  the  flesh,  and  all  his  apostles,  were 
Jews  ;  so  likewise  were  the  earliest 
disciples.  Through  their  ministry  "the 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  "  was  com- 
municated to  the  Gentiles,  who  thus 
became  partakers  of  their  spiritual  things. 
In  both  respects,  therefore,  the  Gentiles 
might  be  styled  debtors  to  the  Jews.  IT 
Carnal  things.  Carnal  is  here  used  in 
a  good  sense,  indicating  those  things 
which  are  necessary  to  the  sustenance 
of  the  body,  such  as  food,  raiment, 
and  the  like. 

28.  When  therefore  I  have  performed 
this.  When  I  have  accomplished  my 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  purpose 
specified,  ver.  25.  IT  And  have  sealed 
to  them  this  fruit.  Have  distributed  to 
"  the  poor  saints  which  are  at  Jeru- 
salem "  the  contributions  made  by  their 
Gentile  brethren.  The  word  rendered 
sealed,  "applied  to  an  instrument  in 
writing,  means  to  authenticate  it,  to 
make  it  valid  ;  that  is,  sure  to  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
So  here  the  apostle  would  not  stop 
short,  in  the  performance  of  the  duty 
with  which  he  is  intrusted  as  the 
almoner  of  the  churches,  until  he  had 
seen  the  actual  distribution  of  their 
charity  among  the  indigent  saints  at 
Jerusalem  ;  a  fidelity  and  an  activity 


29  And  I  am  sure  that  when  I 
come  unto  you,  I  shall  come  in  the 
fulness  of  the  blessing  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ. 

30  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren, 
for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  sake, 


well  worthy  of  all  imitation." —  Stuart. 
This  journey  to  Jerusalem  was  accom- 
plished, according  to  its  design.  Acta 
xxiv.  17.  IT  /  will  come  by  you  into 
Spain.  It  is  not  certainly  known  that 
Paul's  desire  to  visit  Spain  was  grati- 
fied. See  note  on  ver.  24.  But  he  did 
visit  Rome  ;  not,  indeed,  as  he  had  in- 
tended, on  a  free  journey  into  Spain, 
but  as  a  prisoner.  Acts,  ch.  xxvii., 
xxviii.  Although  he  was  a  prisoner, 
however,  under  military  custody,  ho 
nevertheless,  for  the  space  of  "  two 
whole  years,"  at  least,  "  preached  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  taught  those 
things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  with  all  confidence,  no  man  for- 
bidding him."  Acts  xxviii.  16,  30,  31. 
29.  And  I  am  sure.  Perfectly  con- 
fident. When  speaking  of  his  journey, 
Paul  recognised  its  uncertainty,  ver. 
30—32,  ch.  i.  10  ;  he  knew  not  what 
the  will  of  God  might  be,  as  to  the  time 
or  manner  of  his  visit  ;  and  he  submit- 
ted himself  to  that  will.  But  he  was 
sure  what  would  be  the  character  of  his 
preaching,  whenever  the  opportunity 
was  granted  ;  because  he  had  only  one 
gospel  to  preach,  namely,  that  which 
he  had  received  by  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Gal.  i.  11,  12  ;  and  he  knew 
that  he  had  always  preached  that  gospel 
in  its  fulness.  Acts  xx.  20 — 27.  He 
might  well  feel  the  most  perfect  assur- 
ance that  he  should  preach  the  same 
gospel,  and  in  the  same  manner,  at 
Kome.  IT  When  I  come  unto  you. 
Whenever  the  opportunity  shall  bo 
granted.  IT  In  the  fulness  of  the  blessing 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  This  phrase  is 
regarded  by  some  as  a  Hebraism,  equiv- 
alent to  the  full  blessing,  or  the  abun- 
dant blessings  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
The  sense  is  substantially  the  same  in 
either  case.  The  gospel  which  Paul 
preached  elsewhere,  which  he  intended 
to  preach  at  Rome,  and  which  he  so 
fully  discussed  in  this  epi;-tle,  is  char- 
acterized by  its  full  blessings,  or  abun- 
dant blessings  ;  and  he  was  neither 
ashamed,  ch.  i.  IG,  nor  afraid,  to  preach 
it  openly,   distinctly,  and  fully.     He 
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and  for  the  love  of  the  Spirit,  that 
yo  strive  together  with  me  in  your 
prayers  to  (jiod  for  me ; 

31    That  I  may  be  delivered  from 


kept  nothing  back  which  was  necessary 
to  the  faith,  good  works,  or  comfort  and 
hope,  of  mankind.  He  declared  "  all 
the  counsel  of  God." 

30.  Now  J  beseech  you,  brethren.  The 
appeal  which  follows  is  somewhat  sim- 
ilar in  form  to  that  which  occurs  in  ch. 
xii.  1.  The  divine  afifection  displayed 
towards  men  is  here  urged  as  an  induce- 
ment to  the  exercise  of  fraternal  kind- 
ness ;  there,  as  an  inducement  to  self- 
consecration  to  God.  The  latter  is  the 
sum  o{  tha  first  table,  namely,  supreme 
love  and  devotion  to  God  ;  the  former 
is  the  sum  of  the  second  table,  namely, 
the  mutual  love  of  mankind,  manifested 
in  a  prayer  for  the  apostle's  personal 
safety,  and  for  the  benefits  which 
might  flow  to  others  through  his  con- 
tinued ministry.  IT  For  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.  For  the  sake,  or  in  con- 
sideration, of  what  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  hath  done  for  men.  As  much  as 
to  .say,  I  beseech  you  to  imitate  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  to  cherish  the  spirit 
which  he  manifested  ;  to  give  expres- 
sion to  that  spirit  in  earnest  desires  and 
prayers  on  my  behalf.  Some  under- 
stand the  apostle  to  mean,  I  beseech 
you,  by  the  love  which  you  bear  to  the 
Lord  Jesus.  But  this  would  not  ex- 
clude the  idea  embraced  in  the  former 
interpretation  ;  for  their  love  towards 
him  was  but  the  natural  outgrowth  of 
his  love  towards  them.  Men  love  the 
Son  for  the  same  reason  that  they  love 
the  Father  ;  namely,  because  he  first 
loved  them.  1  John  iv.  19.  IT  And 
for  the  love  of  the  Spirit.  "  By  the  love 
which  the  spirit  hath  showed  to  you,  in 
giving  you  his  manif<  Id  gifts."  —  Mac- 
knvjht.  Others  understand  the  apostle 
to  mean,  by  the  love  which  the  spirit 
hath  shed  abroad  in  your  hearts,  the 
mutual  sympathy  and  affection  which 
is  kindled  by  the  influence  of  the  spirit. 
Here,  as  before,  the  leading  idea  is  not 
changed.  Divine  love  is  the  fountiiin 
from  which  huimm  love  flows.  The 
divine  spirit  is  the  true  origin  of  all 
Cliristian  sympathy  and  affection.  IT 
That  ye.  strive  together  with  inr,  »tc.  (ireat 
earnestness  of  desire  is  here  expressed. 
The  apostle  was  an  obedient  child  of 


them  that  do  not  believe  in  Judea ; 
and  that  my  service  which  /  have 
for  Jerusalem  may  be  accepted  of 
the  saints  ; 

God,  and  cheerfully  submitted  to  the 
divine  will.  At  the  same  time,  he 
ardently  loved  mankind,  and  w.as  very 
desirous  to  communicate  the  blessings 
of  the  gospel.  Hence  he  desired  the 
prayers  of  others,  in  unison  with  his 
own,  that  his  journey  to  Jerusalem 
might  be  prosperous,  so  that  he  might 
depart  in  peace,  and  preacli  the  gospel 
to  them  whom  he  had  not  yet  visited. 
Ver.  31,  32. 

3 1 .  That  I  may  be  delivered,  &c.  Two 
difficulties  were  apprehended  by  the 
apostle,  connected  with  his  proposed 
visit  to  Jerusalem  ;  the  first,  here 
mentioned,  was  the  open  opposition  of 
"  them  that  do  not  believe  in  Judea." 
After  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  enmity 
of  the  unbelieving  Jews  was  concen- 
trated upon  Paul  more  than  upon  any 
other  one  individual.  They  regarded 
him  as  an  apostate  ;  as  one  who  had 
been  a  leader  in  opposition  to  Christian- 
ity, but  who  had  become  one  of  its  most 
earnest  advocates.  They  had  not  for- 
gotten, what  was  true,  that  ho  departed 
from  Jerusalem  as  their  chosen  agent 
to  per-secute  the  Christians  ;  and  they 
had  heard  and  believed,  what  was  not 
strictly  true,  that  he  taught  "all  the 
Jews  which  are  among  the  Gentiles  to 
forsake  Moses,"  and  disregard  his 
authority.  See  note  on  Acts  xxi.  21. 
He  apprehended,  therefore,  that  they 
might  use  personal  violence  against 
him,  if  he  put  himself  within  their 
reach.  His  apprehensions  were  verified. 
See  Acts  xxi.,  and  the  following  cliap- 
ters.  They  beset  him  in  a  disorderly 
manner,  and,  had  not  the  chief  captain 
interfered  with  a  military  force,  they 
would  probably  have  murdered  him,  as 
they  had  before  murdered  Stephen.  .As 
it  was,  their  violent  opposition  resulted 
in  his  arrest,  confinement,  repeated 
examinations  before  magistrates,  and 
voyage  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner.  When 
these  trials  came  upon  him  he  submit- 
ted patiently  ;  but  while  ho  viewed 
them  merely  as  impending,  he  strongly 
desired  to  escape  tliem.  Even  so  his 
and  our  Master,  though  ho  unresist- 
ingly and  uncomplainingly  submitted 
to  the  terrible  sufferings  of  the  orosa, 
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32  That  I  may  come  unto  you 
^ith  joy  by  the  will  of  God,  and 
may  with  you  be  refreehed. 


had  previously  prayed,  even  "with 
strong  crying  and  tears,"  for  deliver- 
ance, if  consistent  with  his  Father's 
will.  Luke  xxii.  40—46  ;  Heb.  v.  7. 
Ardent  prayers  for  deliverance  from 
apprehended  distress,  therefore,  are  not 
to  be  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  a 
spirit  of  Christian  submission  and  resig- 
nation. Thus  Paul  prayed,  and  be- 
sought prayers,  that  he  might  escape 
the  rage  of  his  enemies,  and  live  longer 
in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  notwith- 
standing he  was  prepared  to  encounter 
the  utmost  hazard  with  fortitude,  and 
even  "  ready  to  die  at  Jerusalem  for  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  if  such  were 
the  will  of  God.  Acts  xx.  24  ;  xxi.  13. 
If  And  that  my  service.  My  ministry  ; 
namely,  the  particular  service  in  which 
he  was  then  engaged,  as  the  bearer  of 
the  contributions  of  the  Gentile  church- 
es. IT  Which  I  have  for  Jerusalem. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  "  poor  saints 
which  are  at  Jerusalem."  Ver.  20. 
IT  May  be  accepted  of  the  saints.  That 
they  may  both  approve  the  interest 
which  I  have  taken  in  their  behalf,  and 
gratefully  accept  what  has  been  con- 
tributed for  the  relief  of  their  necessi- 
ties ;  that  the  gifts  and  the  bearer  of 
the  gifts  may  be  acceptable  in  their 
sight.  The  second  difficulty  appre- 
hended by  the  apostle  is  here  disclosed. 
He  knew  that  even  the  believing  Jews 
at  Jerusalem  regarded  him  with  some 
considerable  degree  of  suspicion  and 
distrust.  On  his  first  visit  to  them, 
after  his  conversion,  "  they  were  all 
afraid  of  him,  and  believed  not  that  he 
was  a  disciple."  Acts  ix.  2G.  If  they 
had  entirely  outgrown  that  fear,  he 
knew  that  his  active  labors  among  the 
Gentiles  had  excited  their  jealousy  ; 
for  they  had  not  overcome  their  ancient 
prejudice,  that  the  Gentiles  were  not 
entitled  to  equal  spiritual  privileges 
with  themselves.  Moreover,  they  were 
zealous  for  the  ritual  law,  and  insisted 
that  its  observance  was  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  to  salvation,  Acts  xv.  1  ; 
and  they  had  heard  tliat  he  not  only 
taught  tlie  Gentiles,  but  the  Jews  also, 
who  dwelt  among  the  Gentiles,  that 
Buoh  observance  was  wholly  unneces- 
" 31* 


33   Now  the   God  of  peace  he 
with  you  all.     Amen. 


sary.  Acts  xxi.  20,  21.  He  might 
reasonably  apprehend,  therefore,  that 
he  should  not  meet  such  a  hearty,  frank 
reception,  as  corresponded  with  his 
affectionate  regard  for  them.  And  as 
to  the  gifts  which  he  bore,  he  may  have 
doubted  whether  they  would  be  accepted 
in  a  Christian  spirit. 

32.  That  I  may  come  to  you  with  jny. 
That  I  may  neither  be  prevented  from 
visiting  you,  by  any  obstruction,  nor 
visit  you  in  sadness,  on  account  of 
any  unfriendliness  manifested  by  the 
"  saints  of  .Jerusalem."  IT  By  the  will 
of  God.  In  his  utmost  anxiety  for  a 
prosperous  journey,  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed, in  the  first  chapter,  and  here, 
the  apostle  constantly  recognized  the 
controlling  purpose  of  God  ;  and  all 
his  prayers  were  offered  with  the  quali- 
fication, "  If  the  Lord  will."  See  note 
on  ver.  30.  IT  And  may  with  you  be 
refreshed.  Comforted  and  edified  by 
mutual  Christian  sympathy,  affection, 
exhortation,  and  instruction.  See  notes 
on  ver.  24,  and  ch.  i.  12. 

33.  Now  the  God  of  peace  be  with  you 
all.  In  ver.  5,  where  he  is  treating 
upon  the  subject  of  forbearance  and 
Christian  patience,  the  apostle  invokes 
the  "  God  of  patience."  In  like  man- 
ner, when  dwelling  upon  the  glory  of 
Christian  hope,  ver.  13,  he  invokes  the 
"  God  of  hope."  So  here,  after  express- 
ing his  ardent  desire  for  a  peaceable 
meeting  with  the  "  saints  which  are  at 
Jerusalem,"  and  with  his  brethren  at 
Rome,  where  he  hoped  to  enjoy  a  season 
of  quiet  happiness  and  refreshment, 
he  invokes  the  "  God  of  peace."  See 
note  on  ver.  5.  This  closing  invocation 
is  the  more  appropriate,  inasmuch  as 
the  leading  design  of  this  chapter,  and 
the  one  which  precedes  it,  is  to  promote 
a  spirit  of  peace  and  harmony  between 
the  Jewish  and  Gentile  brethren  at 
Home.  May  that  God,  who  inspires 
peace,  be  with  you,  and  cause  you  to 
dwell  in  peace,  by  the  gracious  influ- 
ences of  his  spirit.  IT  Amen.  See  note 
on  Matt.  vi.  13.  The  word  in  this 
place  is  regarded  by  critics  as  of  doubt- 
ful authority. 
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f'OMMKNI)  unto  you  Pluihoour 
HiHtcr,  which  in  a  Hurvant  of  tho 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

TInving  ooiri[)l(tt<!(l  )iiH  ntatomont  nrid 
illiiHtriitinn  of  (/'liriHtiiiti  doctiirio,  and 
\\\t*  (ixlidrtatioriH  to  (Mini'orrn  to  thuHpirit 
of  OliriHtianity  and  to  "  adorn  tlio  dou- 
tiino  of  (lod  (uir  Saviour  in  all  tilings, " 
Til.  ii.  10,  tlid  aposMd  oormlndoH,  by 
ciiiiniiiMMJiiii;  Mm  Ixuiror  of  liiH  «'|iiHM<)  to 
IIk^  Invnruldo  notion  of  IiIh  l)nithr(Ui, 
and  Hitliitinj^  many  of  thuin  by  name. 
An  mldifinrial  cxliortation  in  found  in 
v<!r.  17 — 20  ;  tlio  HiilntatioriH  uf  I'anl'H 
'•onipanion.H  aio  (dlcrcd  in  vor.  '21 — 2'.\  ; 
and  a  T^oxolofry  to  Mm  (lod  and  F''atlior 
ofiill  .•I..HCH  tlir  Kpistl.'.  "Tim  I'apiHtH 
allinu  that,  at  tim  tinio  tlio  apontlo 
wroto  thin  Icttiir,  St.  I'ntor  waM  in 
|{oin<i,  (^xtinii.sinj^  tlio  odiiio  of  I'i.Hlioii 
in  tim  diur(!li  tix^ro.  |',ut,  if  Potcr  liad 
Im'I'ii  in  |{(inio  wltm  tlii.s  rpiHtlo  vviih 
written,  J'lnil  prcdtahly  wonl<l  havo 
known  it  ;  in  which  oano,  lio  would  not 
liavo  oniittod  him  in  thu  HalutiitionH, 
11  nd  montionod  ho  ninny  othorH  of  infe- 
rior notn." —  Hfiir/(iiii//u. 

I.  /  niintnind  iintn  ymt  J'hrhr.  I 
cornmond  hnr  to  your  (MiriHtian  Hympa- 
tiiy  and  alffctiem.  It  was  ou.stomary  in 
ancinnt  tinuiH,  ovon  an  now,  to  furniMh 
travolhirH  into  di.'<tant  (lountrio.M  wiMi 
littnrH  of  introduction,  which  mi;;ht 
H<'(',iir«i  for  thorn  ii.  lavorahlo  rcoo])tion. 
Tho  nninncr  in  which  the  ivpostlc  thuH 
r)MM)nnn(MidH  and  introduiM^s  Phchc  to 
the  brethren  at  Kome  renders  the  Hiib- 
Hcription  to  thin  lOpi.ntle  very  proba- 
ble :  nuMicly,  thiit  it  was  sent  from 
Cuiiiith  tn  linme  by  I'tiebe  ;  or,  at  the 
li'ii.Mt,  that  she  actM)mpani(Ml  those  to 
whose  care  it  was  intrust(Ml.  IT  Our 
mslir.  Namely,  in  the  faith  of  the  gos- 
pel, '{'he  primitive  disciples  id'  (Mirist 
II  i!ogni/,c<l  each  other  as  brethren  and 
fisters,  because  they  regarded  thciii- 
Hclves  aH  uhildren  of  ono  Hpiritiial 
Kathcfr,  bound  to  oherish  fraternal 
all'cction.  For  aeknowbHlging  this 
Hpiritiial  alliiiity,  and  itilopting  this 
tni'iii  iif  its  exprcHHinn,  they  had  the 
c.Miiiiple  iif  the  Muster,  who  said  that 
"  wbosiievcr  shall  do  the  will  of  my 
iMither  whiuli  Ih  in  huaveii,  thu  same  in 
uiy  bruthor,  and  ultitor,  und   iiiothur." 


church  which  ih  at  Ccnclirca  : 

2  That  ye  rocoivc  fior  in  the 
Lord,  aH  Ixicoiiioth  naintn,  and  that 
yo  aHHiwt    her  iti  whatnoover  buwi- 


Matt.  xii.  50.  IT  Which  in  a  servant  of 
the  church.  Literally,  "being  a  dea- 
coness of  the  church."  It  is  manifest 
that  doaconcs.ses,  as  well  as  deacons, 
were  apfsiintcd  in  the  primitive  church, 
although  the  title  is  not  thus  apjilied 
to  females  elsewhere  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. On  account  of  the  seclusion  in 
which  females  were  kept  in  the  East 
(which  |>ractice  still  exists  in  many 
countries),  their  instruction,  as  well  \M 
many  otiier  ministries  to  their  wants, 
was  necessarily  confided  to  their  own 
sex.  "  These  female  teachers  are  rnen- 
tiormd  under  the  a|)pellation  of  widovfs, 
1  Tim.  V.  W,  where  also  (ver.  \))  their 
<diaiacter  and  election  are  described.  — 
The  deaconess  is  also  described  1  Tim. 
iii.  II,  and  in  the  Afxistidical  Constitu^ 
tions,  lib.  iii.,  uh.  ir>  :  'Ordain  al.so  » 
deaconess  who  is  faithful  and  Jioly,  for 
the  ministries  towards  the  women.'  — 
The  olTice  of  female  deiu'on  being  (d" 
siieh  early  institution,  and  of  such  util- 
ity, it  is  probable  I'iiebe  held  that  ollico 
in  the  church  at  (Jenchrca.  For  she  is 
not  only  (lalled  a  deaconess,  but  she  is 
said  to  have  |ierfiirm(Ml  the  oHicits  of  a 
deaconess:  'she  hath  been  a  h(dper 
of  miiny,  and  of  my.scif  also.'  Ver.  2. 
At  least,  Origen  and  Ohrysostom  uiider- 
stoDil  tiie  apostle  us  speaking  of  a  fo- 
imile  deaciui  in  this  passage." — MaC' 
/unif/hf.  If  At  ('inrhriii.  The  eastern 
port  of  Corinth  :  about  nine  miles  frum 
the  city. 

2.  I'hut  ye  rrrrivc  her  in  the  L>rd. 
As  being  in  the  l,nrd  ;  or,  as  a  Chris- 
tian. To  express  the  inllucnce  of  tho 
divine  spirit  in  the  hearts  of  bidievers, 
it  was  said  of  them  that  they  were  in 
(/hrist,  2  Cor.  v.  17,  and  Christ  in 
them,  eh.  viii.  10  ;  that  the  spirit  of 
(iod  was  in  them,  ch.  viii.  '.)  ;  und  that 
the  indwidling  was  mutual,  1  .lohn  iv. 
1(>.  II  i4.v  hrninttth  .siiintn.  As  saints, 
or  Christians,  ought  to  receive  oaoh 
otlun',  with  atleotion  and  kindness.  IT 
Ant/  Ih'it  i/r  (issixl  hir,  Ac.  It  would 
seem  that  she  had  some  personal  in- 
terests at  stak(^  in  Kome  ;  perhaps  thu 
collection  of  dues,  perhaps  tin  appeal 
against  the  injustice  or  exorii)itanoj 
of  provincial  uiagistrutus.     Wu  huvo  n« 
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ness  she  hath  need  of  you  :  for  she 
hath  been  a  succorer  of  many,  and 
of  myself  also. 

3    Greet   Priscilla   and   Aquila, 
my  helpers  in  Christ  Jesus  : 


direct  information,  however,  concern- 
ing the  specific  character  of  the  business 
in  which  she  might  have  need  of  aid. 
IT  For  she  hath  been  a  succorer,  «tc.  This 
is  well  urged  as  a  reason  why  she  is 
entitled  to  aid  from  others.  She  had 
freely  rendered  assistance,  when  it  was 
in  her  power  ;  it  was  meet,  therefore, 
that  she  should  receire  assistance  in  her 
hour  of  need.  This  is  according  to  the 
Saviours  rule,  Luke  ri.  38.  IT  Of 
many.  Not  once  or  twice,  merely,  had 
she  assisted  them  who  had  need,  but  it 
was  her  habitual  practice.  So  much 
the  more  should  she  receive  the  like 
favor.  IT  And  of  myself  also.  The 
apostle  had  personal  e.xperience  of  her 
kindness,  and  felt  doubly  bound  to 
commend  her  to  the  kindness  of  the 
brethren.  As  much  as  to  say.  Whatever 
assistance  you  may  render  to  her,  I  will 
regard  as  a  favor  to  myself,  and  as 
rendered  on  account  of  my  personal  ob- 
ligation to  her. 

'S.  Greet.  Salute.  See  note  on  Acts 
XV.  23.  Greet,  or  salute,  the  persons 
mentioned,  in  my  name,  as  a  token  of 
my  remembrance  and  affection.  IT 
Priscilla  and  Aquila.  Priscilla  was  the 
wife  of  Aquila,  who  was  a  Jew,  born  in 
Pontus,  and  for  a  time  resided  at  Rome. 
When  Paul  first  visited  Corinth,  he 
found  Aquila  there,  having  "  lately 
come  from  Italy  with  his  wife  Priscilla, 
because  that  Claudius  bad  commanded 
all  Jews  to  depart  from  Rome."  Acts 
xviii.  1,  2.  Whether  they  had  before 
met,  does  not  distinctly  appear  ;  but 
Paul  dwelt  with  them  at  Corinth,  and 
wrought  with  them,  for  "  they  were 
tentmakers."  Before  the  date  of  this 
epistle,  they  had  returned  to  Rome. 
See  note  on  Acts  xviii.  2.  IT  My  help- 
ers in  Christ  Jesus.  Fellow-Christians, 
and  fellow-laborers  in  the  ministry  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  That  they  were 
well  grounded  in  the  faith,  and  com- 
petent to  impart  instruction,  appears 
from  the  fact  that  while  they  were  at 
Ephesus,  whither  they  accompanied 
Paul,  they  instructed  the  eloquent  and 
fervent  Apollos  "more  perfectly;  "  for 
be   hud   previously   kuown   "  only  the 


4  Who  have  for  my  life  laid 
down  their  own  necks  :  unto  whom 
not  only  I  give  thanks,  but  also  all 
the  churches  of  the  Gentiles. 

5  Likewise  ffrcet  the  church  that 


baptism  of  John,"  Acts  xviii.  18,  19, 
24 — 26.  It  would  seem  that  they  were 
accustomed  to  instruct  those  who  re- 
sorted to  them  ;  for  the  apostle  speaks 
of  "  the  church  that  is  in  their  house," 
1  Cor.  xvi.  19,  and  again,  in  ver.  5,  he 
uses  the  same  phrase. 

4.  Who  have  for  my  life.  In  my  be- 
half ;  for  my  protection  and  safety.  IT 
Laid  down  their  own  necks.  Encountered 
great  hazard  and  peril.  The  figure  is 
taken  from  the  ancient  method  of  capi- 
tal punishment  by  beheading.  We  have 
no  account  of  the  particular  instance  in 
which  fchey  hazarded  their  lives  in  be- 
half of  the  apostle.  It  may  have  been 
during  the  insurrection  against  him  at 
Corinth,  Acts  xviii.  12 — 17.  They  may 
hare  concealed  him  from  the  fury  of  the 
Jews,  after  Gallio  "drove  them  from 
the  judgn>ent-seat  ;  "  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  they  would  thus  incur  the 
popular  indignation,  and  endanger  their 
own  lives,  as  did  Jason  on  a  similar  oc- 
casion. Acts  xvii.  5 — 9.  IT  All  the 
churches  of  the  Gentiles.  They  were  en- 
titled to  the  thanks,  not  only  of  the 
apostle,  for  the  personal  })rotection  he 
received  from  them,  but  also  of  all  the 
churches  among  the  Gentiles,  whom  he 
had  converted  and  established  ;  because 
through  the  preservation  of  his  life 
they  had  attained  a  knowledge  of  the 
gospel. 

5.  The  church  that  is  in  their  house. 
Three  interpretations  have  been  given 
of  this  phrase.  (1.)  It  has  been  sup- 
posed to  indicate  that  the  whole  family 
were  Christians.  Origen  says  that  such 
a  family  was  saluted  as  "the  church" 
in  the  house  ;  but  that  when  only  a 
part  of  the  household  had  embraced 
Christianity,  the  salutation  was  to  those 
"which  are  in  the  Lord,"  ver.  11,  or 
the  "  brethren,"  or  "  saints,  which  are 
with  them,"  ver.  14,  15.  (2.)  It  has 
been  understood  to  denote  the  converts 
who  frequented  the  house  of  Aquila, 
for  more  perfect  instruction  (see  note 
on  ver.  3),  styling  the  company  thus 
gathered  a  "  church,"  though  in  fact 
embracing  only  a  portion  of  the  whole 
church    at   Rome.      (3.)  Others,   with 
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is  in  their  house.  Salute  my  well- 
beloved  Epenetus,  who  is  the  first- 
fruits  of  Achaia  unto  Christ. 


perhaps  even  more  probability,  suppose 
the  house  of  Aquilawas  the  place  where 
the  church  ordinarily  met  for  social 
worship.  Of  course,  the  Christians 
were  not  permitted  to  use  the  heathen 
temples  for  that  purpose  ;  nor  would 
they,  if  they  might,  without  a  previous 
purification  from  idolatry.  Moreover, 
generally  speaking,  they  were  obliged 
to  meet  in  secrecy,  to  avoid  persecution ; 
and,  for  this  reason,  private  houses  were 
better  suited  to  the  purpose  than  more 
public  edifices.  IT  Salute.  The  same 
word  in  the  original  which  is  trans- 
lated greet  in  ver,  3.  IT  My  well-beloved 
Epenetus.  This  person  is  not  elsewhere 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  But 
he  was  well  known  to  the  apostle,  and 
held  a  high  place  in  his  regard,  as  one 
of  his  earliest  converts  in  one  field  of 
his  labor.  "  It  was  a  distinguished 
honor  to  be  beloved  by  Paul,  whose 
love  was  guided,  not  by  impulse,  but 
by  judgment."  —  Theophylact.  And 
nothing  more  surely  acquired  the  apos- 
tle's approbation  and  love  than  sincere 
and  earnest  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Christ.  IT  The  first-fruits  of  Achaia. 
See  note  on  ch.  xv.  26.  Some  read 
Asia  instead  of  Achaia  ;  if  this  be  the 
true  reading,  Asia  Minor,  or  the  pro- 
consular Asia,  is  supposed  to  be  indi- 
cated. The  figure  is  taken  from  the 
Old  Testament.  The  first-ripened  part 
of  the  harvest  was  styled  the  "  first- 
fruits,"  and  also  the  firstlings  of  the 
cattle  ;  as  such  they  were  oflFered  unto 
the  Lord.  Epenetus  was  the  first,  or 
among  the  first,  in  Achaia,  or  in  Asia 
Minor,  converted  under  the  ministry  of 
Paul, — the  first-fruits  of  his  labor  in  that 
field.  IT  Unto  Christ.  In  respect  to 
Christ.  The  idea  is,  that  he  was  the 
first,  or  one  of  the  first,  in  that  region, 
who  embraced  Christ,  through  faith  in 
his  gospel. 

6.  Greet  Mary.  Several  disciples  of 
this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  gospels, 
who  will  bo  held  in  perpetual  honor. 
Another  Mary  is  named.  Acts  xii.  12. 
But  to  none  of  thcRO  does  the  apostle 
probably  refer.  Nothing  is  known  of 
this  person,  except  what  is  implied  in 
this  refereuoo  to  her  ;  namely,  that  she 
WM   now  (iwulliug  at  Kome,  but  had 


6  Greet    Mary  who    bestowed 
much  labor  on  us. 

7  Salute  Andronicus  and  Junia 


met  the  apostle  elsewhere,  and  bad 
rendered  services  to  him,  for  which  he 
was  grateful.  IT  Who  bestowed  much 
labor  on  us.  Although  Paul  labored 
with  his  own  hands  at  Corinth,  lest  he 
should  be  burdensome  to  others,  Acts 
xviii.  3  ;  xx.  34  ;  1  Cor.  ix.  15,  yet 
he  often  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
faithful  while  engaged  in  his  apostolic 
work.  Among  others,  this  Mary  may 
have  furnished  him  shelter  and  suste- 
nance. 

7.  Andronicus  and  Junia.  These 
names,  and  those  which  follow,  to  ver. 
15,  are  Grecian  or  Roman  in  form,  and 
probably  indicate  persons  with  whom 
the  apostle  had  been  acquainted  in 
Greece,  but  who  had  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Rome.  Probably  some  of 
them  were  Jews  by  birth,  who  had 
adopted  Greek  or  Roman  names,  as  the 
apostle  himself  had  done.  See  note  on 
Acts  xiii.  9.  Nothing  is  known  of 
their  history,  except  what  may  be 
gathered  from  these  salutations.  But 
they  appear  to  have  been  well  known 
at  Rome,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the 
apostle.  Instead  of  Junia,  many  critics 
read  Juntas,  regarding  it  as  the  name 
of  a  man,  rather  than  of  a  woman.  The 
word  is  susceptible  of  either  meaning. 
IT  My  kinsmen.  So  Paul  styles  all  the 
children  of  Israel,  ch.  ix.  3,  4.  But  it  is 
supposed  that  some  nearer  relationship 
than  a  common  descent  from  Jacob  is 
here  intended,  because  this  appellation 
is  not  given  to  Aquila,  ver.  3,  who  was 
certainly  a  Jew,  nor  to  some  others, 
who  probably  were,  but  only  to  these 
two,  and  to  Herodion,  ver.  11.  IT  My 
fellow-prisoners.  Paul  was  often  im- 
prisoned during  his  ministry.  Acts  xvi. 
23  ;  xxiv.  27.  See  also  his  own  ac- 
count of  his  expectations  and  his  ex- 
perience. Acts  XX.  22,  23  ;  2  Cor.  xi. 
23 — 27.  It  would  seem  that  the  two 
persons  here  named  had  shared  his  im- 
prisonment at  some  previous  time.  IT 
Who  are  of  note  among  the  apostles. 
Some  have  understood  Paul  to  mean 
that  these  persons  were  apostles  in  the 
qualified  sense  in  which  the  title  is 
given  to  Barnabas,  Acts  xiv.  14  ; 
namely,  that  they  were  preachers  of  the 
gospel,  and  distinguished  men  in  their 
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my  kinsmen,  and  my  fellow-prison- 
ers, who  are  of  note  among  the 
apostles,  who  also  were  in  Christ 
before  me. 

8  Greet  Amplias,  my  beloved  in 
the  Lord. 

9  Salute  Urbane,  our  helper  in 
Christ,  and  Stachys  my  beloved. 

10  Salute  Apelles,  approved  in 
Christ.  Salute  them  which  are  of 
Aristobulus'  household. 

class.  But  the  more  probable  opinion 
is,  that  they  were  known  and  respected 
by  the  apostles  ;  that  their  peculiar 
virtues  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  apostles.  They  were  not  note- 
worthy apostles,  but  noteworthy  or 
distinguished  persons,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  apostles.  IT  Who  also  were  in 
Christ  before  me.  Who  were  Christians 
before  me.     See  note  on  ver.  2. 

8.  Amplias.  This  is  clearly  a  Gre- 
cian name.  IT  My  beloved  in  the  Lord. 
My  beloved  fellow-Christian.  See  note 
on  ver.  2.  More  is  expressed  here  than 
that  common  affection  which  all  Chris- 
tians should  mutually  cherish.  Amplias 
is  singled  out  as  one  especially  beloved, 
on  account  of  something  peculiar  in 
his  character.     See  note  on  ver.  5. 

9.  Salute  Urbane,  our  helper  in  Christ. 
Our  fellow-laborer  in  the  promulgation 
of  Christianity  ;  or,  our  sympathizing 
and  beneficent  Christian  friend.  IT 
Stachys  my  beloved.  Distinguished 
among  his  fellows  for  fidelity,  hospi- 
tality, or  other  excellent  trait  of  char- 
acter.    See  note  on  ver.  5. 

10.  Salute  Apelles,  approved  in  Christ. 
"  A  tried  and  approved  Christian." — 
Stuart.  Those  who  endured  persecu- 
tion without  faltering  proved  their 
faithfulness.  The  apostle  refers  to  the 
trial  of  faith  endured  by  the  Jewish 
converts,  Heb.  x.  32—34.  Probably 
Apelles  had  encountered  similar  trials 
in  Judea  or  elsewhere.  In  some  man- 
ner he  had  approved  himself  a  sincere 
and  faithful  Christian.  IT  Salute  them 
which  are  of  Aristobulus^  household.  It 
does  not  appear  why  Aristobulus  was 
not  included  in  the  salutation.  He  may 
have  been  absent,  or  dead  ;  or  he  might 
not  yet  have  been  converted.  But,  for 
whatever  reason  he  was  omitted,  there 
were  those  in  his  family  who  were 
believerS;  with  whom  the  apostle  had 


11  Salute  Herodion  my  kins- 
man. Greet  them  that  be  of  the 
household  of  Narcissus,  which  are 
in  the  Lord. 

12  Salute  Tryphena  and  Try- 
phosa,  who  labor  in  the  Lord. 
Salute  the  beloved  Persis,  which 
labored  much  in  the  Lord. 

13  Salute  Rufus,  chosen  in  the 
Lord,  and  his  mother  and  mine. 

14  Salute  Asyncritus,  Phlegon, 


been  acquainted,  perhaps  in  Judea,  for 
the  name  is  Jewish  ;  and  to  them  he 
extends  a  token  of  Christian  remem- 
brance. 

11.  Salute  Herodion  my  kinsman. 
This  also  is  a  Jewish  name,  and  the 
person  addressed  was  probably  a  not 
remote  relative  of  Paul.  See  note  on 
ver.  7.  IT  Household  of  Narcissus.  See 
note  on  ver.  10.  IT  Which  are  in  the 
Lord.  Who  are  Christians.  The  form 
of  salutation  indicates  that  some  of  this 
family  were  not  yet  converted.  But  to 
so  many  of  them  as  had  embraced  the 
Lord,  through  faith  in  his  gospel,  the 
apostle  sends  greeting.  See  note  on 
ver.  5  for  the  distinction  which  an- 
cient commentators  made  between 
"the  church  which  is  in  the  house" 
and  them  of  the  household  "  which  are 
in  the  Lord,"  or  "  the  saints  which  are 
with  them." 

12.  Tryphena  and  Tryphosa,  who  labor 
in  the  Lord.  These  were  probably 
"deaconesses,"  who  were  engaged  in 
their  appropriate  labor  at  Rome.  See 
note  on  ver.  1.  Although  the  apostle 
did  not  permit  females  to  teach  pub- 
licly, 1  Cor.  xiv.  34,  35,  yet  there 
were  certain  duties  which  he  regarded 
as  within  their  peculiar  province  ;  such 
as  relieving  the  distressed,  ministering 
to  the  saints,  and  guiding  their  children 
in  the  way  of  the  Lord.  1  Tim.  v.  10. 
They  are  recognized  by  him  as  the  moat 
fit  persons  to  instruct  the  younger  women 
in  their  social,  moral,  and  religious 
duties.  Tit.  ii.  3—5.  IT  The  beloved 
Persis,  which  labored  much  in  the  Lord. 
Probably  another  deaconess,  even  more 
distinguished  for  zeal  and  fidelity. 

13.  Saliite  Rufus,  chosen  in  the  Lord. 
A  chosen  follower  of  Christ  ;  an  emi- 
nent Christian.  Some  suppose  this  to 
be  the  same  Rufus  who  is  mentioned 
in  Mark  xv.  21.     IT  And  his  mother  and 
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Hermas,  Patrobas,  Hermes,  and  the 
brethren  which  are  with  'them. 

15  Salute  Philologus,  and  Julia, 
Nereus,  and  his  sister,  and  Olym- 
pas,  and  all  the  saints  which  are 


mine.  "  His  mother  in  a  literal  sense, 
and  mine  in  a  figurative  one."  —  Stuart. 
Paul  may  have  styled  this  matron  his 
mother,  on  account  of  her  faith  and  her 
devotedness  as  a  Christian.  Mark  iii. 
35.  But,  as  he  gives  this  appellation 
to  none  of  the  other  Christian  women 
named  in  this  chapter,  it  is  more  prob- 
able that  he  refers  to  her  personal  ten- 
derness to  him,  as  of  a  mother  to  her 
son,  when  she  had  ministered  to  his 
necessities.  He  often  had  need  of 
sympathy,  and  of  tender  care,  when 
suffering  from  scourgings,  and  other 
personal  barbarities.  2  Cor.  xi.  23 — 27. 
She  may  have  dressed  his  wounds,  and 
soothed  his  spirit,  with  Christian  sym- 
pathy. 

14.  Asyncritus,  Phlegon,  Hermas,  &G. 
Of  the  persons  named  in  this  verse,  it 
may  be  presumed  that  all  were  eminent 
for  Christian  faith  and  virtue,  as  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  partic- 
ularly saluted  by  the  apostle.  Noth- 
ing further  is  known  of  them.  It  has 
indeed  been  conjectured,  but  without 
much  visible  foundation,  that  Hermas 
was  the  same  who  was  styled  Pastor 
and  Shepherd  by  the  ancient  Fathers, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  written  three 
books,  entitled  Visions,  Commands,  and 
Similitudes.  These  books  are  included 
in  the  volume  of  "  Genuine  Epistles  of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers,"  &c.,  translated 
by  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
An  American  edition  was  published  at 
Hartford,  1834. 

15.  The  same  gcneml  remark  may 
be  made  concerning  all  the  persons 
named  in  this  verse.  They  were  doubt- 
less eminent  Christians,  in  their  day  ; 
but  all  trace  of  their  particular  history 
is  lost. 

IG.  Salute  one  another  with  a  holy  kiss. 
Kissing  was  an  ancient  form  of  saluta- 
tion among  the  Jews  and  other  Eastern 
nations.  Thus  Laban  kissed  Jacob, 
Gen.  xxix.  13  ;  and  Joseph,  his 
brethren,  Gen.  xlv.  15  ;  and  Aaron, 
his  brother  Moses,  Exo.  iv.  27  ;  and 
Moses,  his  father-in-law,  lilxo.  xviii. 
7  ;  and  Absalom,  "  any  man  that 
oamo    cigh    to    him    to   do   him  obei- 


with  them. 

16  Salute  one  another  with  a 
holy  kiss.  The  churches  of  Christ 
salute  you. 

17  Now  I  beseech  you,  brethren, 

sance,"  1  Sam.  xv.  5.  The  same  cus- 
tom existed  in  our  Saviour's  day  ;  and 
he  noted  it  as  an  omission  of  customary 
courtesy  on  the  part  of  Simon,  the 
Pharisee,  that  no  kiss  had  been  given. 
Luke  vii.  45.  The  traitor  Judas  availed 
himself  of  this  custom  to  give  a  signal 
to  his  confederates.  Matt.  xxvi.  48, 
49.  —  This  manner  of  salutation  was  not 
discarded  by  Christians.  They  adopted 
it  as  an  expression  of  Christian  atfec- 
tion,  when  gathered  together  for  reli- 
gious worship.  "So  Justin  Martyr  in- 
forms us,  in  his  account  of  the  religious 
assemblies  of  the  Christians  :  '  Prayers 
being  ended,  we  salute  one  another  with 
a  kiss,  and  then  the  bread  and  cup  are 
brought  to  the  president,'  Ac.  This  was 
called  the  holy  kiss,  to  distinguish  it 
from  a  lustful  kiss  ;  and  the  kiss  of  love 
(1  Pet.  V.  14),  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
treacherous  kiss  of  Joab  and  Judas  ; 
being  given  as  an  expression  of  that  sin- 
cere, chaste,  spiritual  love,  which  Chris- 
tians owed  to  one  another.  On  the  occa- 
sions mentioned  by  Justin,  the  men  and 
women  did  not  kiss  each  other  pro- 
miscuously ;  the  men  saluted  the  men 
only,  and  the  women  kissed  none  but 
their  own  sex,  as  may  be  known  from 
their  manner  of  sitting  in  the  public 
assemblies,  described  Apost.  Constit., 
Lib.  ii.,  ch.  57  :  'On  the  other  side,  let 
the  laicks  sit  with  all  silence  and  good 
order  ;  and  the  women,  let  them  sit 
also  separately,  keeping  silence.'  Then, 
after  a  long  description  of  the  worship, 
the  author  adds  :  '  Then  let  the  men 
salute  one  another,  and  the  women  one 
another,  giving  the  kiss  in  the  Lord.'  " — 
Mackniyht.  "This  custom  is  exten- 
sively maintained,  at  present,  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  among  Chris- 
tian friends,  and  others  also.  In  itself, 
it  is  like  any  external  thing,  not  essen- 
tial, but  depending  on  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  time  and  place,  like  the 
wearing  or  not  wearing  of  long  hair  at 
Corinth,  Ac."—  Stuart.  As  practised  in 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  however,  the  cus- 
tom of  promiscuous  kissing  between  the 
sexes  is  so  liable  to  abuse,  that  it  is  more 
honored   in  the  breach  than  in  the  ob- 
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mark  them  which  cause  divisions  |  and  offences,  contrary  to  the  doc- 


■ervance.  Such  a  custom  was  unknown 
in  the  apostle's  time  ;  and  he  does  not 
recommend  it  in  this  exhortation.  IT 
The  churches  of  Christ  sabUe  ynu.  Name- 
ly, the  churches  in  the  vicinity  of  Cor- 
inth, where  Paul  wrote  this  epistle, 
or  the  churches  which  he  had  planted 
among  the  Gentiles.  Although  per- 
sonally strangers,  they  cherished  an 
affectionate  regard  for  those  "  of  like 
precious  faith  "  at  Rome. 

17.  Ndw  I  beseech  ynu,  brethren.  The 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  church  at 
Rome  was  very  earnestly  desired  by 
the  apostle  ;  and,  notwithstanding  his 
previous  exhortations  and  arguments, 
he  seems  unwilling  to  close  his  epistle 
without  once  more  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  this  subject.  IT  Mark  them  which 
cause  divisions  and  offences.  There  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  apostle 
here  refers  to  the  Jewish  teachers,  who 
insisted  on  obedience  to  the  Mosaic 
law,  as  a  test  of  fellowship.  The  Gen- 
tiles disclaimed  any  obligation,  on  their 
part,  to  conform  to  the  ceremonial  and 
ritual  observances  prescribed  by  the 
law  ;  yet  they  did  not  regard  the  con- 
formity of  their  Jewish  brethren  to  that 
law  as  a  breach  of  fellowship.  Eut 
many  of  the  Jews  were  thus  exclusive  ; 
and  they  occasioned  much  perplexity 
and  grief  to  the  apostle,  as  is  manifest 
from  his  frequent  reference  to  this  dis- 
turbance of  Christian  peace  and  har- 
mony. When  this  difliculty  first  be- 
came prominent,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  leave  the  field  of  his  labor,  and  go  to 
Jerusalem,  that  the  question  might  be 
adjudicated  by  a  council  of  apostles. 
Acts  XV.  1 — 29.  But,  notwithstanding 
this  decision  of  the  apostles,  themselves 
being  Jews,  the  Judaizing  teachers  con- 
tinued to  insist  on  these  observances, 
and  to  withhold  fellowship  from  non- 
conformists. Gal.  iii.  1 — 4  ;  v.  1 — 10. 
See  also  ch.  xiv.  1  ;  xv.  7  ;  1  Cor.  viii. 
1 — 7.  By  thus  insisting  on  conformity 
to  the  ritual  law,  they  caused  divisions 
and  offences  in  the  church.  Hence  the 
apostle  repeatedly  exhorted  his  breth- 
ren to  avoid  this  "  root  of  bitterness," 
this  grand  disturber  of  their  peace. 
If  any,  notwithstanding  his  admoni- 
tions, persisted  in  sowing  discord,  by 
making  conformity  to  the  ritual  law  a 
test  of  fellowship,  he  would  have  them 


marked,  or  attentively  observed  and 
known,  so  that  the  evil  likely  to  result 
from  their  conduct  might  be  counter- 
acted. IT  Contrary  to  the  doctrine  which 
ye  have  learned.  The  doctrine  main- 
tained in  this  Epistle,  and  publicly 
preached  by  Paul  and  the  other  apostles. 
Not  only  had  Paul  uniformly  insisted 
that  the  Gentiles  were  never  bound  by 
the  ritual  law,  and  that  even  the  Jews 
were  liberated  from  it,  but  the  council 
of  apostles,  after  full  argument  and  de- 
liberation, had  been  constrained  by  the 
"Holy  Ghost "  to  give  their  solemn  as- 
sent to  the  doctrine  taught  by  him,  at 
least  in  regard  to  the  Gentiles.  Acts 
xv.  23 — 29.  He  might  well  presume, 
therefore,  that  from  whichever  of  the 
apostles  his  brethren  at  Rome  had 
learned  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  they 
had  been  taught  that  Gentile  Christians 
were  not  in  bondage  to  the  Jewish  law. 
And,  now,  if  any  taught  a  contrary  doc- 
trine, and  thus  sowed  contention  and 
division,  he  would  have  them  marked 
as  deceivers  of  the  simple.  Ver.  18.  IT 
A7id  uvnid  them.  Give  no  heed  to  them. 
Listen  not  to  their  instructions.  Give 
no  attention  to  them  as  teachers.  Re- 
frain even  from  conversing  with  them 
on  that  subject  ;  for,  if  they  heed  not 
the  decision  of  the  apostles,  they  will 
not  probably  be  influenced  by  yuu. 
"  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  apos- 
tle desires  the  faithful  to  mark  them 
who  cause  divisions,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disputing  with  them,  and  far 
less  for  the  purpose  of  apprehending 
and  punishing  them  with  fines,  impris- 
onment, torture,  and  death  ;  but  that 
they  might  avoid  their  company,  lest 
by  conversing  familiarly  with  such  they 
might  have  been  infected  with  their 
errors  and  vices  ;  for,  as  the  apostle 
told  Timothy,  '  their  words  will  eat  na 
doth  a  gangrene.'  2  Tim.  ii.  17."  — 
Macknight.  It  should  be  observed  that 
the  apostle  does  not  indiscriminately 
condemn  all  teaching  whose  first  eflect 
is  contention  and  disturbance  ;  for  such 
was  the  character  of  his  own  teaching, 
in  every  city  which  he  visited,  and 
such  was  the  character  of  his  Master's 
teaching.  See  notes  on  Matt.  x.  34 — 
3G.  The  devotees  of  the  Jewish  law, 
and  the  worshippers  of  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians,  and  of  the  uncounted  mul- 
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trine  which  ye  have  learned 
avoid  them. 


and 


titude  of  heathen  divinities,  united  in 
a  general  outcry  against  Jesus  and  his 
apostles,  as  pestilent  fellows,  turning 
the  world  upside  down.  .John  vii.  45 
— i9  ;  Acts  xvii.  6  ;  xxiv.  5.  The 
apostle  distinguished,  and  we  should  dis- 
tinguish, between  two  classes  of  men 
whose  teaching  occasions  "  divisions 
and  offences."  (1.)  The  Lord  Jesus  pro- 
claimed the  Father  as  the  only  true 
God.  This  was  enough  to  excite  the 
opposition  of  the  idolatrous  Gentiles. 
He  taught  that  men  were  not  able  to 
save  themselves  from  sin,  but  were  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  grace  of  God 
for  salvation.  This  excited  the  indig- 
nation of  the  self-righteous  Jews,  who 
trusted  in  their  conformity  to  the  ritual 
law,  and  expected  salvation  as  the  re- 
ward of  works.  He  taught,  also,  that, 
as  all  were  dependent  on  divine  grace, 
and  as  all  were  equally  dear  to  their 
common  Father,  so  would  he  have 
mercy  on  all,  the  Gentiles  as  well  as 
the  Jews.  Accordingly,  he  commanded 
his  disciples  to  "  go  into  all  the  world," 
and  to  "  teach  all  nations  "  to  love  and 
obey  God,  and  trust  in  him  for  salva- 
tion. This  doctrine  made  the  Jews 
absolutely  furious  ;  for  they  claimed 
the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  heaven,  and 
unceremoniously  thrust  aside  the  whole 
race  of  Gentiles.  The  apostles  obeyed 
the  instructions  of  their  Master,  and 
preached  salvation  to  all  the  world,  as 
a  free  gift  from  the  only  true  God,  the 
Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh.  Divi- 
eions,  contentions,  and  strife,  were  the 
natural  result.  Yet  such  teaching  is 
not  condemned,  because  it  was  in  con- 
formity with  the  divine  command,  and 
with  eternal  truth  ;  anfi  because  those 
who  thus  preached  acted  under  a  sense 
of  divine  obligation.  They  were  ready 
to  "  serve  the  Lord,"  ver.  18,  at  the 
risk  of  causing  temporary  divisions 
among  men,  and  at  the  hazard  of  their 
own  lives.  They  acted  in  obedience  to 
God,  and  were,  therefore,  approved, 
whether  men  would  hear,  or  whether 
they  would  forbear.  (2.)  Those  of 
whom  the  apostle  here  speaks  were  of 
An  entirely  different  character,  and  they 
taught  an  entirely  difiFerent  doctrine. 
For  their  own  purposes  they  exhorted 
those  who  had  "begun  in  the  spirit" 


18  For  they  that  are  such  serve 
not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  their 


to  become  "  perfect  by  the  flesh."  Gal. 
iii.  3.  They  taught  men  to  distrust  the 
fulness  and  efficiency  of  divine  grace, 
by  insisting  that  none  could  be  saved 
unless  they  should  be  circumcised,  and 
should  obey  the  ritual  law.  Acts  xv. 
1  ;  in  substance,  that  their  salvation 
depended  on  their  own  works»  instead 
of  God's  abounding  grace.  The  dis- 
tinction between  meats  was  urged  on 
this  ground  as  well  as  other  legal  ob- 
servances. God  had  given  no  such 
commandment  or  instruction  under  the 
gospel,  and  those  who  thus  taught, 
instead  of  serving  or  promoting  the 
cause  of  the  gospel,  were  casting  imped- 
iments in  its  way.  Therefore  the  apos- 
tle condemns  them,  and  exhorts  the 
faithful  to  avoid  them.  The  distinction, 
in  short,  is  this:  The  preaching  of  the 
great  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel, 
as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  is  justifi- 
able and  commendable,  whether  its  im- 
mediate eflFect  be  harmony  or  division  in 
the  community.  But  the  bringing  in 
of  "  another  gospel,"  or,  rather,  the  per- 
verting of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  Gal.  i. 
6,  7,  exalting  the  law  above  grace,  in- 
sisting on  non-essentials  as  a  test  of 
fellowship,  or  as  a  condition  of  final 
salvation,  is  only  mischievous  in  its 
tendency,  destructive  of  Christian  har- 
mony, and  is,  therefore,  highly  rep- 
rehensible. Of  this  class  of  teachers  the 
apostle  urges  his  brethren  to  beware. 

18.  Serve  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
"  Obey  not.  Though  they  are  pro- 
fessedly, yet  they  are  not  his  real 
friends  and  followers."  —  Barnes.  Or, 
the  phrase  may  be  understood  thus  : 
They  promote  not  the  cause  of  Christ. 
Their  teaching  hindered  the  progress 
of  the  gospel,  by  controverting  its 
fundamental  principles,  by  exciting 
passions  inconsistent  with  its  spirit, 
and  by  causing  believers  to  waste  their 
energies  in  mutual  opposition,  instead 
of  using  their  united  strength  for  the 
promulgation  of  the  truth.  IT  But  their 
nwnhelly.  "Their  own  appetite  ;  that 
is,  they  do  not  labor  for  the  good  of 
the  Christian  cause,  but  merely  for 
their  own  private  interests,  merely  to 
obtain  a  maintenance." —  Stuart.  Per- 
haps this  need  not  bo  construed  quite 
60    strictly.      The    reference    may   b^ 
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own  belly  ;  and  by  good  words  and 
fair  speeches  deceive  the  hearts  of 
the  simple. 

19   For  your  obedience  is  come 
abroad  unto  all  men.     I  am  glad 


merely  to  any  sinister  object,  any  de- 
sire which  is  permitted  to  overcome 
one's  love  for  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
Some  false  teachers  are  doubtless  ex- 
e"*'ed  by  desire  for  notoriety  or  "  pre- 
aminence."  3  John  9.  Those  to  whom 
the  apostle  specially  refers  were  "zeal- 
ous for  the  law,"  and  desired  to  incor- 
porate it  with  the  gospel.  Some  of 
the  Gentiles  also  brought  their  former 
opinions  with  them  into  the  church, 
and  adulterated  the  gospel  by  their 
admi.vture.  In  both  cases  their  love 
for  the  simple  gospel  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  overpower  their  love  for  former 
errors.  In  teaching  and  insisting  on 
these  excrescences,  they  promoted  not 
the  cause  of  the  gospel,  but  rather 
their  own  selfish  purposes.  IT  Good 
words.  Plausible  words  ;  enticing 
words.  Col.  ii.  4.  IT  Fair  speeches.  The 
word  may  be  rendered  fltUteries,  or  eulo- 
gies, or  even  blessings.  The  idea  is,  that 
the  false  teachers  endeavored  to  gain 
the  confidence  of  their  hearers  by  an 
exhibition  of  great  friendliness  and 
afi'ection.  IT  Deceive  the  hearts  of  the 
simple.  Deceive  the  minds  of  the  un- 
wary, or  unsuspecting. 

19.  Your  obedience  is  come  abroad. 
The  fame  of  your  obedience  is  wide 
spread.  Like  your  faith,  it  is  "spoken 
of  throughout  the  whole  world."  Ch. 
i.  8.  The  conversion  of  so  many  at 
Rome,  the  most  important  city  of  the 
world,  would  naturally  become  a  sub- 
ject of  notoriety,  both  because  intelli- 
gence was  so  readily  diffused  from  this 
central  point,  and  because  the  preva- 
lence of  the  gospel  in  a  city  where 
idolatry  was  under  the  patronage  of 
the  rulers  and  dignitaries  was  such  a 
signal  triumph.  ^  I  am  glad,  there- 
fore. The  apostle  rejoices  that  they 
had  exhibited  a  teachable,  obedient 
disposition.  Yet  the  very  fact  that 
they  desired  to  know  and  believe  the 
whole  truth,  and  were  anxious  to  per- 
form their  whole  duty  in  obeying  every 
precept  of  the  gospel,  rendered  them 
liable  to  be  deceived  by  such  as  incor- 
porated tbcir  own  traditions  with  the 
32 


therefore  on  your  behalf :  but  yet 
I  would  have  you  wise  unto  that 
which  is  good,  and  simple  concern- 
ing evil. 

20   And  the  God  of  peace  shall 

truth,  and  superadded  the  requirements 
of  the  law  to  the  simple  precepts  of 
the  gospel.  Hence  the  apostle  adds 
the  admonition  which  follows.  IT  Wise 
unto  that  which  is  good.  I  desire  that 
you  may  manifest  a  clear  understand- 
ing in  embracing  all  truth  which  is 
consistent  with  the  gospel,  and  in 
yielding  obedience  to  every  righteous 
precept.  IT  Simple  concerning  evil. 
Pure  or  harmless  in  regard  to  evil. 
Be  not  partakers  of  any  false  doctrino 
or  evil  practice.  Be  not  led  astray 
from  the  truth  by  false  teachers,  who 
would  entangle  you  again  with  the 
yoke  of  bondage.  Gal.  v.  1.  The  form 
of  the  caution  is  general,  against  all 
which  may  be  of  evil  tendency.  The 
special  reference,  however,  is  doubt- 
less to  the  particular  false  doctrines 
and  unauthorized  requirements  of  which 
the  apostle  had  been  speaking. 

30.  The  God  of  peace.  The  God  who 
inspires  that  peace  for  which  the  apos- 
tle was  so  anxious,  and  which  he 
labors  throughout  this  epistle  to  pro- 
mote. See  note  on  chap.  xv.  5.  IT  Shall 
bruise  Satan,  &G.  Satan  denotes  an 
adversary,  and  the  appellation  is  here 
applied  to  the  false  teachers,  whose 
labors  endangered  the  peace  of  the 
church.  The  general  scope  of  the 
passage  excludes  the  supposition  that 
any  superhuman  being  is  intended  by 
Satan.  The  name  "  is  given  to  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  and  also  to  the  Juda- 
izing  teachers  and  tlieir  adherents, 
who,  for  selfish  purposes,  bred  divi- 
sions at  Rome  (ver.  17),  and  in  every 
church  where  they  could  obtain  a  foot- 
ing ;  they  are,  therefore,  called  '  min- 
isters of  Satan,'  2  Cor.  xi.  15.  Tho 
speedy  destruction  of  these  false  teach- 
ers who  occasioned  divisions  in  the 
church  the  apostle  foretold,  by  assur- 
ing the  Romans  that  the  God  of  peace 
would  bruise  Satan  under  their  feet 
soon,  I  suppose  in  allusion  to  the  bruis- 
ing of  the  head  of  the  serpent  under  the 
heel  of  the  seed  of  the  woman." —  Mac- 
knight.  IT  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  you.     The  usual  apostolio 
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bruise  Satan  under  your  feet  short- 
ly. The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  you.     Amen. 

21  Timotheus  my  work-fellow, 
and  Lucius,  and  Jason,  and  Sosi- 
pater,  my  kinsmen,  salute  you. 

22  I   Tertius,   who  wrote    this 

benediction.  See  note  on  chap.  i.  7. 
By  grace  is  here  to  bo  understood  all 
spiritual  blessings  which  flow  from 
divine  grace,  as  manifested  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Especially  may  we  sup- 
pose the  apostle  to  have  desired  that 
the  Romans  might  enjoy  that  peace 
and  harmony  which  divine  grace  in- 
spires, as  this  was  the  subject  upper- 
most in  his  mind  in  this  part  of  his 
epistle.  IT  Amen.  So  be  it.  By  Gries- 
bach  and  other  critics  this  word  is 
rejected  as  spurious. 

21.  Timotheus  m.y  work-fellow.  This 
was  undoubtedly  that  Timothy  who 
was  converted  by  Paul,  and  styled  by 
him  "  my  own  son  in  the  faith,"  1 
Tim.  i.  2  ;  styled  also,  in  consequence 
of  his  devotedness  to  the  gospel,  and 
his  "  unfeigned  faith,"  "  my  dearly- 
beloved  son,"  2  Tim.  i.  2.  Paul  often 
speaks  of  him  as  his  companion  and 
fellow-laborer.  1  Cor.  xvi.  10  ;  2  Cor. 
i.  1,  19  ;  1  Thess.  iii.  2.  See  notes  on 
Acts  xvi.  1 — 3.  To  this  disciple  Paul 
addressed  the  two  epistles  which  bear 
his  name.  IT  Lucira.  Supposed  by 
some  to  be  the  same  who  is  named,  in 
Acts  xiii.  1,  as  one  of  the  early  teach- 
ers at  Antioch,  where  *'  the  disciples 
were  first  called  Christians."  Acts  xi. 
26.  Others  suppose  the  evangelist  Luke 
is  intended,  the  Roman  form  of  the 
name  being  here  used  in  addressing 
Romans.  IT  Jason.  This  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  person  with  whom  Paul 
lodged  at  Thessalonica,  and  who  was 
attacked  and  ill-treated  by  the  mob  on 
account  of  his  connection  with  the 
apostle.  Acts  xvii.  5 — 9.  We  have  no 
certain  knowledge,  however,  whether 
he  were  the  same  or  another  Jason. 
IT  Sosipater.  Not  elsewhere  named  in 
the  New  Testament,  unless  Sopater, 
who  went  with  Paul  into  Asia,  be  the 
same.  Acts  xx.  4.  IT  My  kinsmen. 
See  note  on  verse  7.  IT  tSalute  you. 
Send  their  afToctionato  regards  ;  ex- 
I)re88  their  Christian  sympathy  and 
respect.     See  note  on  ver.  i,  6. 


epistle,  salute  you  in  the  Lord, 

23  Gaius  my  host,  and  of  the 
whole  church,  saluteth  you.  Eras- 
tus  the  chamberlain  of  the  city  sa- 
luteth you,  and  Quartus  a  brother. 

24  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  be  with  you  all.     Amen. 


22.  Tertitis.  This  disciple  is  not 
elsewhere  named  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  nothing  more  is  known  con- 
cerning him  than  may  be  gathered  from 
thig  salutation.  IT  Who  wrote  this  epis- 
tle. Some  suppose  Tertius  copied  the 
epistle  in  a  fair  hand,  which  had  first 
been  written  by  the  apostle.  But 
the  more  common  opinion  is  that  he 
was  employed  as  an  amanuensis,  and 
wrote  according  to  the  apostle's  dic- 
tation. IT  In  the  Lord.  As  fellow- 
Christians. 

23.  Gaius  my  host,  &c.  Gaius  was 
a  citizen  of  Corinth,  baptized  and  prob- 
ably converted  by  Paul.  1  Cor.  i.  14. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  person 
to  whom  John  addressed  his  third  epis- 
tle. 3  John  1.  It  would  seem  that  his 
house  was  the  common  resort  of  Chris- 
tians at  Corinth,  and  that  they  assem- 
bled there  for  worship.  Or,  the  meaning 
may  be  merely  that  Gaius  was  hospi- 
table to  all  Christians,  as  well  as  to  the 
apostle.  IT  Erastus.  This  disciple  was 
a  helper  o£  Paul,  and  was  sent  by  him, 
in  company  with  Timothy,  into  Mace- 
donia. Acts  xix.  22.  He  is  named,  also, 
in  2  Tim.  iv.  20,  as  dwelling  at  Cor- 
inth. IT  The  chamberlain  of  the  city. 
This  word  is  ordinarily  rendered  stew- 
ard, and  indicates  one  who  has  the 
principal  charge  of  pecuniary  affairs. 
It  might  not  improperly  be  translated 
treasurer.  IT  Quartus  a  brother.  Not 
elsewhere  named  ;  but  probably  a 
Roman,  as  his  name  distinctly  indicates, 
and  known  personally  to  the  brethren 
at  Rome. 

24.  The  grace,  &0.  See  note  on  verso 
20.  This  benediction  was  ordinarily 
placed  by  Paul  at  the  end  of  his  epis- 
tles, and  always  in  his  own  handwriting 
(2  Thess.  iii.  17),  to  authenticate  them 
as  his  own,  though  written,  as  in  tho 
present  case,  by  an  amanuensis.  Having 
assumed  the  pen  for  that  purpose  here, 
he  added  the  doxology  which  follows, 
ascribing  glory  to  God  for  his  man- 
ifestation of  grace  to  the  Gentiles. 
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25  Now  to  him  that  is  of  power 
to  establish  you  according  to  my 
gospel,  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus 
Christ,  according  to  the  revelation 
of  the   mystery,  which  was   kept 


25.  Now  to  him.  To  the  supreme 
God,  and  to  him  alone,  ver.  27.  IT  Who 
is  of  power.  Who  is  able.  Throughout 
this  Epistle,  the  supreme  power  of  God 
is  recognized,  and  his  ability  to  accom- 
plish all  his  purposes,  by  means  of  his 
own  appointment,  in  spite  of  all  obsta- 
cles or  opposition.  IT  To  establish  you. 
Namely,  to  confirm  your  faith,  and  to 
keep  you  from  falling  away.  IT  Accord- 
ing to  my  gospel.  According  to  the  gos- 
pel which  I  have  taught,  both  by  word 
and  letter.  The  great  gospel  truths 
which  he  had  taught,  and  in  which 
he  desired  that  they  might  be  estab- 
lished, may  be  briefly  comprehended 
in  the  single  proposition, — salvation 
by  grace.  The  inability  of  men  to  res- 
cue themselves  from  sinfulness,  the 
inefficacy  of  Grecian  wisdom  and  Jew- 
ish law,  as  means  of  salvation,  the 
great  purpose  of  God,  gradually  un- 
folded to  the  patriarchs,  to  the  proph- 
ets, and  more  fully  by  his  Son,  all  tend 
to  the  same  result  ;  namely,  the  salva- 
tion of  men  from  sin  by  the  grace  of 
God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
IT  And  the  preaching  of  Jfsus  Christ.  The 
preaching  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  To 
preach  Christ,  is  to  exhibit  his  charac- 
ter, and  the  work  which  he  came  to 
accomplish.  This  was  the  theme  of 
apostolic  preaching.  Acts  xvii.  18  ; 
I  Cor.  i.  23  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  5.  Most  fully 
is  this  theme  discussed  in  this  Epistle, 
demonstrating  that  what  men  cannot 
accomplish  by  their  own  strength, 
aided  by  all  the  wisdom  of  philoso- 
phers and  all  the  precepts  of  law,  the 
free  grac<^of  God,  of  which  Jesus  was 
the  manifestation,  both  can  and  will 
accomplish  effectually.  "  Professing 
themselves  to  be  wise,  they  became 
fools."  Ch.  i.  22.  "By  the  deeds  of 
the  law,  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified 
in  his  sight."  Ch.  iii.  20.  "  Where 
sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more 
abound."  Ch.  v.  20.  "  The  wages  of 
sin  is  death  :  but  the  gift  of  God  is 
eternal  life,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord."  Ch.  vi.  23.  This  is  the  key- 
note of  the  harmony  which  pervades 
the  whole  Epistle.     IF  Revelation  of  the 


secret  since  the  world  began. 

2G  But  now  is  made  manifest, 
and  by  the  scriptures  of  the  proph- 
ets, according  to  the  command- 
ment of  the  everlasting  God,  made 

mystery.  According  to  the  public  exhi- 
bition of  that  which  before  was  secret  ; 
namely,  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of 
the  gospel.  These  were  brought  to 
light  by  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  by  the  teachings  of  his  inspired 
apostles.  A  mystery  is  not  something 
unintelligible,  but  something  not  fully 
comprehended  or  known.  See  note  on 
Matt.  xiii.  11.  IT  Which  was  kept 
secret.  Was  not  fully  revealed.  The 
patriarchs  and  prophets  enjoyed  some 
glimpses  of  gospel  truth,  in  ancient 
times  ;  but  its  full  glory  was  mani- 
fested by  him  who  came  as  the  special 
representative  of  the  Father.  Heb.  i. 
1 — 3.  IT  Siiice  the  world  began.  Liter- 
ally, through  the  eternal  ages,  or  times. 
Equivalent  to  all  past  time.  The  mys- 
tery had  always  been  kept  secret,  until 
it  was  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ. 

2G.  But  noio  is  made  manifest.  It 
is  now  revealed,  made  fully  known 
IF  And  by  the  scriptures  of  the  prophets. 
By  the  writings  of  the  prophets.  Ob- 
scure as  were  some  of  those  writings, 
until  illuminated  by  the  gospel,  yet,  as 
the  apostle  has  shown  by  many  quota- 
tions, they  announced  principles  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  leading  truth 
of  the  gospel  ;  namely,  that  in  divine 
grace  is  the  only  sure  hope  of  salvation, 
and  that  that  grace  is  as  free  to  G-^n- 
tiles  as  to  Jews,  inasmuch  as  "  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons."  Acts  x.  34  ;  ch. 
ii.  II  ;  see  also  ch.  iii.  2\),  30.  IT  Coin- 
mandment.  This  revelation  or  manifest- 
ation of  the  truth,  as  well  as  its  former 
concealment,  is  according  to  the  will  of 
(Jod,  expressed  through  his  Son.  If  Ev' 
erlastiny  God.  Everlasting  implies 
unchangeability.  Whatever  is  subject  to 
change  has  not  within  it  the  elements 
of  perpetual  duration.  The  reference 
here,  however,  is  to  the  divine  purpose. 
That  has  notclianged,  though  tliere  has 
been  a  change  of  dispensation.  The 
concealment  of  the  gosjjel  for  ages,  and 
its  subsequent  revelation,  were  parts  of 
one  eternal,  unchangeable  purpose.  Eph. 
i.  8—10  ;  iii.  9—11.  IT  Made  knomi  to 
all  nations.  Matt,  xxviii.  10  ;  Mark  xvi. 
15.     The  final  commission  of  our  Lord 
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known  to  all  nations  for  the  obe- 
dience of  fixith  : 

27  To  God  only  wise,  he  glory 
through  Jesus  Christ  for  ever. 
Amen. 


to  his  disciples  was  general  and  unlim- 
ited. The  gospel  was  to  be  preached 
to  all  men,  without  respect  of  nation  or 
race.  IT  For  the  obedience  of  faith. 
That  full  faith  may  be  exercised  in  the 
gospel  thus  made  known.  Men  attain 
no  present  benefit  from  the  gospel,  with- 
out faith  in  its  truth.  Heb.  iv.  2.  But 
a  present  and  special  salvation  cometh 
through  faith.  1  Tim.  iv.  10.  Such 
faith  purifies  the  heart,  and  induces 
obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel, 
a  cheerful  submission  to  its  authority 
as  well  as  to  its  truth.  See  note  on  ch. 
i.  5. 

27.  To  God  only  wise.  The  doxol- 
ogy,  broken  off,  in  the  middle  of  ver. 
25,  by  one  of  those  parentheses  so  abun- 
dantly used  by  Paul,  is  here  resumed 
and  finished.  He  ascribes  infinite 
wisdom  as  well  as  infinite  power  to 
God.  He  has  elsewhere  spoken  of 
his  infinite  goodness.  Possessing  these 
attributes,  God  is  the  sure  "  refuge 
and  strength "  of  his  children.  Ps. 
xlvi.  1.  Infinite  wisdom  can  surely 
devise  means  for  the  accomplishment 
of  all  the  good  which  infinite  love  de- 
sires ;  and  infinite  power  can  make 
those  means  effectual  and  triumphant. 
IT  Be  glory.  Be  honor  and  praise.  See 
ch.  xi.  25 — 36,  where  the  apostle  states 
even  more  fully  the  particular  reason 
why  we  should  ascribe  all  honor  and 
praise  to  the  God  and  Father  of  our 
spirits.  IT  Through  Jesxts  Christ  forever. 
As  Christ  is  the  medium  through  whom 
the  abounding  grace  of  God  is  mani- 
fested to  men,  so  i\  is  natural  and 
proper  that  our  thanksgivings  and 
ascrijjtions  of  praise  should  ascend 
through  him  to  the  Father.  We  can- 
not fail  to  connect  him  in  our  minds 
with  that  grace  of  which  ho  was  the 
bright  tnaniffstation. 

The  subscription,  which  follows,  is 
Buppiscd  to  state  the  precise  fact,  that 
this  Epistle  was  written  at  Corinth,  and 
Bent  to  Koine  by  Pliebe  ;  for  so  much 
IBiiy  be  inferred  from  ver.  1,  and  from 


T[  Written  to  the  Romans  from 
Corinthus,  and  sent  by  Phebe, 
servant  of  the  church  at  Cen- 
chrea. 


other  circumstances  ;  but  it  is  gener- 
ally understood  to  have  been  added  by 
some  other  hand,  and  is  rejected  from 
the  text,  as  spurious. 

Thus  ends  the  most  remarkable  Epis- 
tle contained  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  other  apostles,  and  Paul  himself  in 
his  other  Epistles,  devoted  their  efforts 
to  certain  specific  points  of  doctrine  or 
practice,  wherein  the  brethren  had 
need  to  be  instructed.  But  in  this 
Epistle  we  have  a  whole  Body  of 
Divinity.  It  might,  without  much 
impropriety,  be  styled  the  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  Paul.  It  unfolds  the  whole 
subject  of  salvation,  or  God's  method 
of  saving  men.  And  this  is  the  proper 
theme  of  the  gospel.  See  Luke  ii.  10, 
11,  and  notes.  He  describes  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  mankind  ;  their  need 
of  salvation  ;  their  inability  to  save 
themselves  ;  and  the  only  method  in 
which  they  can  be  saved.  He  shows 
that  this  method  was  devised  by  the 
wisdom  of  God  ;  that  the  intermediate 
steps  have  been  under  his  direction  ; 
and  that  his  infinite  power  will  in  due 
time  insure  its  perfect  and  triumphant 
accomplishment,  according  to  that 
"  eternal  purpose  which  he  purposed 
in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  Eph.  iii.  11. 
This  is  gospel,  or  good  news,  in  its 
highest  sense.  It  informs  men  that 
they  have  a  Father  in  heaven,  who 
desires  their  highest  good.  It  unfolds 
to  them  the  method  which  he  has 
devised  to  secure  that  good.  And  it 
assures  them  that  his  j)Ower  is  equal  to 
his  love  and  his  wisdom,  and  that  his 
purpose  cannot  be  defeated,  in  any 
manner  whatever.  Having  maintained 
this  doctrine  by  a  process  of  argument 
whose  force  is  irresistible,  he  calls  on 
all  men  to  unite  with  him  in  ascribing 
all  glory  to  that  (lod,  of  whom,  and 
through  whom,  and  to  whom,  are  all 
things.  May  God  enable  us,  now  and 
evermore,  to  glorify  Him,  both  in  body 
and  in  spirit ! 
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